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ROMAN-STATER. 


Passports.  Before  the  traveller  enters  the  Papal  States,  it  is 
indispensably  necessary  that  his  passport  bear  the  visa  either  of 
the  Nuncio  residing  in  the  last  capital  he  has  visited,  or  of  a  Pa- 
pal ConsuL  It  will  save  trouble,  in  the  event  of  his  passing  through 
France  at  the  outset  of  his  tour,  to  obtain  the  visa  of  the  Nun- 
cio at  Paris ;  but  if  circumstances  deprive  him  of  the  opportunity 
of  applying  to  a  Minister,'  the  signature  of  the  Consul  in  some 
important  town  will  be  sufficient  The  Austrian  visa  is  also  de- 
sirable, not  merely  for  the  Papal  States,  but  for  all  parts  of  Italy. 
On  arriving  at  the  frontier,  the  passport  is  examined  and  coun- 
tersigned; and  in  sea^ports,  as  Ancona  and  Givita  Yecchia,  the 
signature  of  a  British  Consm  is  necessary. 

On  entering  the  principal  towns  of  the  Papal  States,  with 
few  exceptions,  the  passport  is  demanded  at  the  gates,  in  order 
to  be  signed;  but,  to  save  delay,  the  traveller  is  allowed  to  name 
the  inn  at  which  he  purposes  to  stop,  so  that  the  passport  may 
be  sent  affcer  him.  A  fee  of  one  or  two  pauls  is  required  for  each 
viaa;  and  in  garrison  towns  this  process  is  repeated  on  leaving. 

Before  the  traveller  quits  Rome  on  his  return  to  England,  it 
is  desirable  that  his  nassport  be  signed  by  the  Ministers  of  all 
the  Sovereigns  through  wnose  domihions  it  is  intended  to  pass: 
those  of  Austria  (ana  Tuscany),  Sardinia,  and  France,  shouM  on 
no  account  be  omitted. 

Lascia-passare.  Persons  travelling  in  their  own  carriage  should 
write  b^orehand  to  ^«iv  oorrespondent,  or  banker,  at  Some,  or 
to  the  British  Consul,  requesting  that  a  lascia-passare  may  be  for- 
warded to  the  frontier,  and  an^er  left  at  the  gates  of  Rome,  ih 
order  to  avoid  (he  formalities  of  the  custom-house.  The  lascia- 
pasaare  is  never  granted  to  persons  travelling  in  public-carriages. 

CusTOM-HosssB  (Dogana).  The  Papal  frontier-stations  and  cus- 
tom-houses are  marked  by  the  arms  of  the  rdgning  Pontiff,  sur- 
mounted by  the  triple  crown  and  crossed  keys. 

The  custom^'hDaBe  visitation  is  less  severe  than  in  many  other 
States  of  Italy,  and  a  small  foe  will  save  the  traveller  much  in- 
convenience. Books  are  the  especial  object  of  inquiry. 

Money.  The  Roman  coinaee  ie  on  the  decimal  system.  Ac- 
counts are  kept  in  bajocchi  of  6  quattrini  each:  in  pauls,  of  10 
b^jocchi;  and  in  scudi^  of  10  pauls.  The  principal  coins  in  use 
are — the  new  gold  piece,  of  6  scudi:  the  silver  scudo,  of  10 pauls; 
the  paul;  and  the  bajoccho.  Some  of  the  old  gold  coins,  are  still 
current,  and  are,  therefore,  included  in  the  following  Tabular  State- 
ment of  the  coinage,  giving  the  intrinsic  value  in  English  a^- 
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cording  to  the  weight  of  gold  and  silver,  and  the  legal  value  in 
the  other  Italian  moneys.  The  minute  fractions,  which  would  only 
affect  the  calcnlatioga  <»f  considerable  siimst  are  not  given.  It  is 
necessary  to  premise  that  the  Roman  money,  in  comparison  with 
that  of  Tuscany,  suffers  a  decrease  of  5  per  cent,  called  the 
tara;  hence  the  Tuscan  franeescone,  which  is  also  a  piece  of  10 
pauls,  is  equal  to  IOV4  Roman  pauls,  or  4  s,  5i|a  d.  English. 


GOLD. 

DoppU  nuova  of  Pius 

yn.  (pistole)  .    .    .  :r  B2  paala  1  baj. 
Zecchino  (sequin)    .    .  n-20    „     5    „ 
The  new  pteee  of  5 

Bcndl =50    „    .    . 

Ditto  of  2V3Scadi     .    .     25    ,,    . 

SILySR. 

The  scndo  (Roman 

dollar) =10  „    .  . 

Mezzo  scudo    .    .    .    .  =  .5  „    .  . 

Testone =  S  „    .  . 

Papetto =  2  ,,    .  . 

Paolo  (pan!)    .    .    .    .  =  .  .10  baj. 

Grosso  (V2  paal)  .    .    .  rz  •    *  « 

COPPER. 

Bajoccho =  .    .    5  quat. 

Mezzo bajoccho  .    .    .=  .    .    2V2,; 
Quattrino =3  .    .    8  den. 
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5  37  0 
2  69  0 
1  61  0 
107  0 
0  0  54 
0    0  27 
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14    1  0 
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16    0  0 


6  68 
3  34 
118  0 
1    54 

0  18  8 
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12  33 
8  43 

1818 
960 


880 
190 
1  14 
0  76 
0  38 
0  19 


19  83 
13  55 

30  87 
15  44 


617 
8  09 
185 
123 
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The  Napoleon  is  generally  worth  37  pauls;  the  Spanish  dollar 
10  pauls;  the  Tuscan  francescone  10i|4  pauls;  the  Neapolitan  piastre 
9  pauls,  4  baj. ;  the  Neapolitan  ducat  7  pauls,  9  baj. ;  the  Carline 
7  baj.,  9  den.;  the  grano  4  quattrini  or  S  denari;  100 Neapolitan 
ducats  are,  th^efore,  79  Roman  scudi.  The  e'Xchange  with  Eng- 
land is  said  to  be  at  par  when  the  pound  sterling  is  calculated 
at  45  pauls ;  but  its  real  value  may  be  more  correctly  stated  at 
between  46  and  47  pauls.  In  Bologna,  the  Koman  scudo  is  divided 
into  5  lire,  and  the  bajoccho  is  cidlea  a  soldo :  this  lira  is  equal 
to  1  fr.  07  cents,  or  76  Horentine  centesimi 

Roads.  The  roads  in  the  Papal  States  are  generally  good  but 
the  nature  of  the  country  is  unsuitable  to  their  construction,  and 
they  still  retain  their  ancient  subdivision  into  three  classes:  t^e 
consular,  provincial,  and  communal  and  the  Papal  government  de- 
serves great  credit  for  the  liberality  of  their  improvement;  as 
there  are  few  countries  in  which  the  establishment  of  new  lines 
of  communication  has  been  more  encouraged,  in  proportion  to 
the  limited  means  at  its  disposal.  The  English  system  is  now  gene- 


rally  followed,  and  BaUwayB  have  la^y  obtained  the  approval  of 
the  GDTemment,  by  whk^  Nasties  and  Rome,  Rome  and  Florence 
will  be  iNTonght  within  a  few  hours  trayeUing. 

PosTHMw  The  Poat  Houses  in  the  Papal  States  are  distii^Qshed 
by  the  arms  of  the  reigning  PontilB^,  me  Oardinai  Chamberlain, 
and  the  Director-Genjaral  of  Posts.  The  serrioe  is  done  by  con- 
tract, subject  to  the  general  control  of  Gfovemment  Fked  charges 
are  made  for  posting,  postillions,  &c  There  are  no  turnpikes. 

A  printed  book  of  instructions  at  each  Post  House  for  the 
convenience  of  ^e  traveller  contains  the  following: — ^Horses  and 
postillions  are  to  be  always  ready  for  service.  Open  and  covered 
carriages  are  to  be  kept  for  travellers  who  require  them.  Post- 
masters are  forbidden  to  supply  horses  without  a  written  license 
from  the  authorities  of  the  place  of  departure,  or  a  passport  from 
the  secretary  of  state.  Postmasters  are  not  allowed  to  supply 
saddle  horses  to  travellers,  unless  they  have  a  sufficient  number 
remaining  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  the  post;  nor  are  they  allowed 
to  send  horses  forward  to  change  on  the  road,  nor  to  transfer 
horses  fh)m  one  station  to  anooier.  They  are  bound  to  keep  two 
postillions  ready  for  service  night  and  day,  and  to  have  written 
over  t^e  principal  door  of  the  post-house  the  length  of  the  post, 
price  of  the  course,  and  a  statement  of  the  right  of  a  third  or 
fourth  horse.  The  third  or  fourth  horse  can  only  be  enforced  where 
the  tariff  specially  allows  it.  When  there  are  no  horses,  post- 
masters are  bound  to  give  travellers  a  declaration  in  writing  to 
that  effect  (lafedej;  after  which  they  may  provide  themselves 
wi^  horses  elsewhere.  The  time  allowed  from  one  post  to  another 
is  two  hours;  for  ordinary  or  extraordinaiy  estafettes,  carrying 
despatches  on  horseback,  one  hour  and  a  half.  Postmasters  are 
forbidden  to  demand  more  than  the  price  allowed  by  the  tariff. 
The  following  regulations  are  adopted  in  regard  to  carriges. 

1.  For  cabriolets  or  covered  carriages  with  one  seat,  what- 
ever their  aumber  of  wheels,  carrying  a  small  trunk  and  travel- 
ling bag  (or  a  small  imperial  only),  two  horses,  if  travellers  be 
not  more  than  three ;  three  horses,  if  there  are  four  passengers, 
with  power  to  dharge  for  four  horses,  which  the  travellers  may 
have  attached  to  the  carriage  on  paying  for  a  second  postillion. 

2.  For^  covered  carriages,  with  two  seats  and  leather  curtains 
by  the  side,  like  the  common  vetturino,  and  for  regular  chariots 
having  only  on  seat,  both  descriptions  carrying  a  trunk,  a  tra- 
velling bag,  and  a  small  portmanteau,  three  horses,  if  there  be 
two  or  three  persons ;  if  four  persons,  then  a  fourth  horse  is  char- 
ged, which  the  travellers  may  have  as  before,  on  paying  a1§e- 
oond  postillion.  If  these  carriages  contain  five  or  six  persons,  they 
are  considered  carriages  of  the  third  class. 

8.  For  Berlines  and  carriages  of  four  seats,  with  an  impe- 
rial, a  trunk,  travelling  bag,  &c.,  four  horses,  ir  carrying  two  or 
three  persons ;  if  four,  then  a  fifth  horse  is  charged ;  if  five  or  six 
persons,  six  horses ;  if  seven,  the  number  of  horses  is  the  same, 
but  seven  are  charged. 
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Where  eaniages  contain  a  greater  miniber  than  ig  mentioiied 
abOTe  under  each  class,  no  greater  ntmber  of  horses  is  reqiured, 
but  a  charge  of  four  pauls  per  {K>6t  is  fixed  for  each  perwn  abore 
the  number.  A  child  under  seven  years  is  act  reckoned,  but  two 
of  that  age  are  counted  as  one  person. 

When  the  quantity  of  Inggage  is  evidestiy  greater  than  the 
usual  weight,  a  tax  of  three  pauls  per  post  is  allowed  to  be  im- 
posed. Travellers  may  obtain,  on  startmg^  a  bolUtta  cU  maggio, 
specifving  in  separate  columns  all  particulars  relating  to  thenum- 
her  of  horses^  baggage,  charf^es,  &c*,  exclusive  of  postillions  and 
ostlers.  In  this  case  one  is  given  to  the  traveller^  the  other  to  the 
postillion,  who  is  bound  to  pass  it  to  the  next,  until  it  is  finally 
lodged  in  the  post-office  of  the  town  at  which  the  jouined  ends. 
All  complaints  may  be  noted  on  this  doenment,  as  well  as  any 
expression  of  ben  aervito  on  the  part  of  the  ^ostiUions.  Travel* 
lers  should  obtain  this  bolletia  at  the  post  office  ei  the  first  post 
town;  it  will  protect  them  from  imposition,  and  costs  only  one  panl. 
In  case  of  dispute  between  travellers  lud  postmaster  or  po* 
stillions,  it  is  provided  by  the  general  order  of  Cardinal  Chamb^- 
lain,  that  an  appeal  be  made  to  thje  local  director  fdireitore  lo* 
cale),  who  has  power  to  put  both  postmaster  and  his  men  under 
arrest  for  three  days,  or  to  suspend  them  for  ten  days,  reporting 
the  fact  to  the  director-general  in  Borne,  to  whom  it  belongs  to 
take  ulterior  measures,  hi  places  where  the  post-house  is  an  inn, 
travellers  are  sometimes  told  that  there  are  no  horses  in  erdec  to 
induce  them  to  stop.  If  there  be  reason  to  suspect  that  ^s  state- 
ment is  made  from  interested  motives,  application  should  at  once 
be  made  to  the  local  director.  There  are  few  places  of  any  note 
in  which  a  director  is  not  to  be  found :  he  is  generally  a  person 
of  responsibility,  and  the  complaints  of  travellers  are  met  with 
promptitude  and  courtesy. 

The  following  is  the  Tariff  for  Ordinary  Posts: 

Each  horse 5      pauls  pier  post. 

Postillion,  each 3V9  ditto      ditto 

Stable-boy,  for  every  pair  ...      'fi  ditto      ditto 
Saddle  horse,  or  courier     ...    4      (Utto      ditto 

Two-wheel  carriage 3      ditto      ditto 

A  carriage  with  four  places  inside, 
and  four  wheels,  furnished  by 

the  postmaster 6      ditto      ditto 

The  postillion^s  biionamano,  although  fixed  by  the  preceding 
tariff  at  3i|2  pauls,  is  generally  5i|2  of  6  pauls,  or  more,  accord^ 
iug  to  good  conduct.  A  separate  postillion  is  required  for  each 
pair  of  horses.  The  following  wiU,  therefore,  be  the  expense  of 
posting,  giving  each  postillion  d^^  pauls  per  post: 

PoBt.  2  horses,  3  horses.  4  horses  and  8  postillions. 

I  .  .  16  pauls  .  .  21  pauls  .  .  32  pauls 

1»|4  .  .  20      „  .  .  26.2      „  .  .  40      „ 

l'/2  .  .  24      „  .  .  21.4      „  .  .  48      „ 

.  l»/4  .  .  28      „  .  .  36.6      „  .  .  56      „ 
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The  length  of  the  drdinaiy  Roman  post  in  8  iMles^  equal  to 
7  miles  712  yards  EBflish;  but  the  post  rturiea  CDnsiderablj  ac- 
Gordiog  to  loeality,  and  to  the  eharacteir  of  theconntiy.  The  length 
of  the  Roman  mile  ill  Ij^  English  yards,  abont  one  twelfth  less 
than  an  English  mile.  The  length  of  the  Tuscan  mile  is  1^08 
English  yards;  of  the  Neapolitan  mile  2^436  yards;  of  the  Pied- 
montese  mile  2,836  yards.  The  Italian  mile  of  60  to  the  degree 
is  2,026.4  English  yards.  The  Roman  foot  is  11.72  English  mches; 
the  pahn  is  3|4  of  ihe  foot,  or  nearly  8^/4  inches* 

VETTURim.  Persons  who  do  not  travel  in  their  own  carriage 
must,  in  a  great  measure,  be  dependent  on  the  vettunno :  indeed 
there  are  many  parts  where  it  is  the  only  available  mode  of  com*- 
munication.  The  tourist  who  travels  in  his  own  earriage  with  vet« 
turino  horses  will  find  that  althought  it  may  cost  somewhat  less 
tiian  the  post,  the  saving  scarcely  compensates  f<^r  the  loss  of 
time.  A  duplicate  agreement  should  be  drawn  up  b^ore  startmgi^ 
and  attested  by  some  person  in  authority.  The  vetturino  gener* 
ally  undertakes  to  provide  breakfast^  dmner,  supper,  ana  bed; 
the  charge  for  one  place  varies,  hut  it  ought  not  to  be  more  than 
two  8cu£  a-day:  from  Bologna  ta  Rome,  a  journey  occupving 
seven  or  eight  days,  the  charge  is  irom  nine  to  ten  seudi;  m>m 
Bologna  to  flarenoe  three  to  four  scudi;  and  from  Florence  to 
Rome  seven  to  ten  seudi,  varying  from  ^ye  to  six  dajs.  When  a 
single  traveller  or  a  party  of  friends  engage  a  vetturmo,  the  bar- 
gain should  expressly  stipulate  that  no  other  person  is  to  be  taken 
up  on  any  pret^ce  whatever;  otherwise  occasions  will  soon  be 
found  for  forcing  other  persons  into  the  carriiage.  It  often  hap- 
pens that  the  vettunno  sells  his  engagements,  in  which  case  a 
traveller  may  be  exposed  to  two  or  three  changes  of  vehicle: 
this  daould  also  be  specified  in  the  agreement,  as  well  as  any 
particular  stages  into  which  he  may  wish  to  divide  the  journey. 
The  biumamano  or  manda  is  usually  <|2  scudo  a*day,  if  ^^ben 
servito,"  or  more  if  the  journey  be  a  short  one:  it  is  desirable 
that  this  be  not  included  in  the  contract,  but  made  conditional  on 
ffood  beha/dduv.  When  a  vetturino  is  required  to  stop  on  the  road 
for  the  convenience  of  travellers,  he  expects  them  to  pay  one  or 
two  scudi  a  night  for  each  horse's  expenses.  In  this  respect  post^ 
ing  has  an  advantage,  ad  it  allows  travellers  to  stop  when  they 
pleate)  and  visit  places  on  the  road,  without  this  additional  cost 

Hi)TKis.  These  are  given  in  detail  under-  the  descriptions  of 
the  different  towns;  in  the  capitals  and  provincial  cities  they  are 
generall^r  excellent  throughout  the  States:  but  at  the  intermediate 
post-stations  they  are  wretchedly  bad.  The  prices  vary  in  dif- 
ferent towns,  and  particularly  according  to  the  circumstances  in 
which  the  traveller  makes  his  appearance;  the  charges  for  tiiose 
who  travel  in  their  own  carriages  being  notoriously  higher,  fre- 
quently by  100  per  cent,  than  for  those  who  travel  vetturino. 

Geiokal  Topography.  The  Papal  States  are  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  Lombardo- Venetian  kingdom,  on  the  east  by  the  Adriatic,  on 
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the  9c»!ith-eftst  W  Naples,  on  the  south-west  by  the  MediteiTan6aii)aTid 
on  the  west  by  Tuscany  and  Modena.  The  superficial  area^  according 
to  government  surveys  at  18,017  Italian  square  milesi  It  is  calculated, 
however,  that  only  a  third  part  of  the  surface  is  cultivated,  and 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  country  is  very  thinly  inhabited. 

The  territories  comprised  in  the  Papal  States  have  been  ac- 
quired at  various  periods,  by  inheritance,  by  session,  and  by  con- 
quest In  the  eighth  century,  the  Duchy  of  Biome,  which  constituted 
tiie  first  temporal  possession  of  the  Holy  See,  was  conferred  by 
Pepin  on  Stephen  IL  Iil  the  twelfth  century,  the  allodial  posses- 
sions of  the  Countess  Matilda  passed  to  the  church ;  that  portion 
of  them,  which  is  well  known  as  the  Patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  ex- 
tends from  Rome  to  Bolsena,  including  the  coast  line  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Tiber  to  the  Tuscan  frontier.  On  the  return  of  the 
Popes  from  Avignon,  and  on  the  subsequent  subjection  of  the 
pettv  princes  of  Romagna  and  Umbria,  other  important  districts 
graaually  fell  under  the  poiier  ot  the  church.  Perugia,  Orvieto, 
Cittk  di  Castello  and  numerous  dependent  towns  acknowledged 
tiie  sovereignty  of  the  Popes ;  and  the  conquests  of  JuHus  II.  added 
to  the  dominions  of  the  Holy  See  Ihe  important  districts  of  Bologna 
and  Ravenna. 

The  States  are  divided  into  twenty  provinces.  Eadi  province 
is  divided  into  communes,  and  eleven  of  them  are  divided  into 
districts,  with  peculiarities  of  local  govemment 

The  Roman  Government  is  an  unlimited  elective  hierarchy,  the 
head  of  which  is  the  Pope,  who  is  chosen  by  the  College  of  Car- 
dinals out  of  their  own  body.  The  number  of  the  Cardmals  was 
limited  to  seventy  by  Sixtus  V.,  in  allusion  to  the  number  of  dis- 
ciples whom  the  Saviour  commissioned  to  spread  the  gospel  through- 
out the  world;  but  the  college  is  seldom  full  All  vacancies  in  their 
body  are  filled  up  by  the  Pope,  whose  power  in  this  respect  is 
absolute.  The  Cardinals  constitute  what  is  caUed  the  Sacred  Col- 
lege, and  are  the  Princes  of  the  Church.  They  rank  in  three 
classes.  The  six  Cardinal  Bishops  (Ostia,  Porto,  Sabina,  Palestrina, 
Albano,  Frascati);  Fifty  Cardinal  Priests;  Fourteen  Cardinal  Dea- 
cons. They  all  receive  salaries,  independently  of  any  revenues 
which  they  may  4^rive  from  benefices,  and  from  the  emoluments 
of  public  offices.  On  the  death  of  the  Pope,  the  supreme  power 
is  exercised  by  Uie  Cardinal  Chamberlain  for  nine  days,  and  dur- 
ing that  time  he  has  the  privilege  of  coining  money  in  his  own 
name  and  impressed  with  his  own  arms.  On  the  ninth  day,  the 
fimeral  of  the  deceased  Pope  takes  place,  and  on  the  day  follow- 
ing the  Cardinals  are  summoned  to  the  secret  conclave  to  elect 
his  successor.  They  are  shut  up  till  they  agree :  the  voting  is  se- 
cret, and  the  election  is  determined  by  a  majority  of  two-thirds, 
subject  to  the  privilege  of  Austria,  France,  and  Spain,  to  put 
each  a  veto  on  one  candidate.  The  conditions  of  the  election  re- 
quire that  the  Pope  be  fifty-five  years  of  age,  a  Cardinsi,!  and  an 
Italian  by  birth. 
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cret,  and  the  election  is  determined  by  a  majority  of  two-thirds, 
subject  to  the  privilege  of  Austria,  France,  and  Spain,  to  put 
each  a  veto  on  one  candidate.  The  conditions  of  the  election  re- 
quire that  the  Pope  be  fifty-five  years  of  age,  a  Cardinal  and  an 
Italian  by  birth. 
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Hotels :  S^tel  de  Londres.  This 
establishment  consists  of  two  large 
houses  in  the  Piazza  di  Spagna. 
The  proprietors,  Messrs  Semy, 
have  rendered  their  houses  ex- 
ceedingly desirable  for  first-rate 
families;  excellent  cooking  in  tJie 
English  and  French  style :  there 
is  no  table  d'h6te,  but  dinners 
are  served  in  the  apartments  at 
all  prices.  Families  residing  in 
the  hotel  will  be  furnished  with 
every  accommodation  for  balls  and 
entertainments.  The  wines  are 
excellent.  Arrangements  can  be 
made  for  board  and  lodging. 

JSotel  de  V  Europe,  This  is  also 
a  first-rate  estabUshment  in  tiie 
Piazza  di  Spagna.  The  proprietor, 
Mr  Melga,  has  published  his  pri- 
ces, which  will  enable  persons  be- 
fore entering  to  know  what  ex- 
pense they  are  likely  to  incur. 
The  charge  for  apartments  de- 
pends upon  the  number  of  rooms, 
and  the  number  of  stairs  to  reach 


them.  Breakfast,  with  eggs,  5 
pauls;  h,  la  fourchette,  6  pauls; 
tea,  3  pauls ;  dinner,  served  in  the 
apartments  at  10  pauls,  15  pauls, 
and  2  and  S^  scudi:  servants  be- 
longing to  families  are  boarded 
at  7  pauls  the  day.  Mrs  Melga 
is  an  Englishwoman. 

Hotel  d' Angleterrcy  centralljr  si- 
tuated in  the  Piazza  Tortonia,  is  a 
very  good^  clean,  and  comfortable 
bouse,  with  an  excellent  tabic 
d'h6te  daily  at  half-past  five,  6 
pauls;  breakfast,  8  pauls. 

Motel  Allemagne^  Via  Condotti 
near  the  Piazza  di  Spagna,  very 
good,  well-situated  house:  much 
larger  than  the  Angleterre,  but 
upon  the  same  scale  as  regards  pri- 
ces. Apartments  from  4  pauls  up- 
wards. Plain  breakfast,  3  pauls; 
eggs  or  meat  extra;  a  very  good 
table  d'hdte  at  six  in  the  sum- 
mer and  five  in  the  winter,  in- 
cluding wine,  6  pauls. 

Hotel  Melonifin  the  Piazza  del 
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Popolo,  a  first-rate,  well-situated 
hotel,  and  adapted  for  families  of 
distinction. 

There  are  also  the  Hotel  de 
BuesiCf  Hotel  de  Paris j  Hotel  de  la 
Minerva ,  Hotel  Ceaare,  a  hotel 
garni,  &c.,  but  I  do  not  know 
these  sufficiently  to  recommend 
them.  Apartments,  as  may  readily 
be  supposed,  are  numerous  and  at 
all  prices.  Single  men,  who  are 
not  particular  as  to  locality,  may 
get  one  room  for  60  pauls  amonth ; 
m  the  Piazza  di  Spagna  a  suite 
of  apartments  will  cost  from  15  to 
40  louis  a  month ;  in  the  Piazza  del 
Popolo  from  18  to  20 ;  in  the  Corsa, 
from  18  to  30;  and  in  other  less 
frequented  situations,  from  10  to 
20.  A  valet  de  place  may  be  hired 
at  10  pauls  a  day ;  engaging  one 
for  any  time  7  or  8  pauls  a  day. 

Bookseller,  Beading  Boom,  arid 
Circulating  Lihra/ry.  —  V.Monal- 
dini,  Piazza  di  Spagna,  No.  79, 
having  regular  communications 
every  foft-night,  can  procure  the 
most  recent  publications  from  Pa- 
ris and  London,  and  rereives  sub- 
scriptions to  the  *Galignani's  Mes- 
senger,' or  any  other  papers.  A 
large  collection  of  English, 
French,  and  Italian  Works,  Al- 
manacks, Army  and  Navy  Lists, 
&c.  &c.  for  sale. 

Terms  of  subscription  to  the 
reading  room: 


To  Reading  Boom 

To  Reading  Room 

and  Library. 

only. 

sc.  pa, 

sc  pa. 

3  weeks.    .    2    5 

1  week    ..09 

1  month.    .    3    0 

2  ditto     ..15 

2  ditto    ..32 

3  ditto     ..17 

3  ditto    ..74 

1  montli  ..20 

4  ditto    ..90 

2  ditto     ..33 

5  ditto    .    .  11    0 

3  ditto     ..45 

6  ditto    .    .  IS    0 

4  ditto     ..58 

5  ditto     ..70 

6  ditto     .85 

The  foUowingregulationsareto 

be  observed  in  the  reading  room : 

The  rooms  are  open  to  subscribers 

very  day  from  nine  in  the  morning 


till  nine  in  the  evening:  on  holi- 
days, from  twelve  to  two  in  the 
morning,  and  from  five  till  nine  in 
the  evening:  on  Christmas-day 
and  Easter  Sunday  the  room  is 
closed  by  order  of  government* 
Subscribers  are  requested  to  in- 
sert their  places  of  residence  after 
their  names  in  the  book.  No  news- 
paper or  pamphlet  to  be  taken  out 
of  the  readine  room  without  the 
permission  of  the  proprietor. 

The  subscription  money  is  al- 
ways paid  in  advance. 

Bestaurateurs,  —  Lepri,  Via 
Gondotd;  Bentini,  Corso. 

Cafis.  —  Ruspoli,  in  the  Corso  j 
Nazarri,  Piazza  di  Spagna;  Di 
Venezia,  Piazza  Sciarra. 

Bankers.  —  Torlonia  and  Co.. 
Piazza  di  Venezia;  Freeborn  and 
Co.,  Via  Condotti,  7;  Plowden, 
Cholmley  and  Co., Piazza  Sciarra; 
Macbean  and  Co.,  Via  Condotti, 
No.  2 1 ;  Macquay,  Packenham,  and 
Co.,  Piazza  di  Spagna,  No.  20. 

Agents  for  the  packing  and  ship' 
ment  of  works  of  art.  —  Mr  W. 
Jackson,  Via  Babuino,  38,  corres- 
pondent of  Mr  Chinnery,  Lower 
Thames  street,  London;  Mr  Paula 
Trebby,  Via  Condotti,  correspon- 
dent to  the  Messrs  M*Craken,  Old 
Jewry,  London. 

Promenades.-^  The  Pincian  hill, 
the  villa  Borghese,  and  the  villa 
Pampili  Doria. 

The  English  church  is  open 
from  the  middle  o'  October  till 
the  end  of  May,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Rev.  James  H  tchinson. 
No.  85  Piazza  di  Spagna.  The 
morning  service  begins  at  eleven, 
the  after-noon  at  three,  according 
id  the  ritual  of  the  Church  of 
England. 

Kome  is  celebrated  for  works 
of  statuary,  or  in  all  qualities  o  • 
marble,  mosaics,  ancient  and  mof 
dern  paintings,  and  Roman  pearls- 
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tiiere  is  also  4%o«sitl«rab1e  export! 
df  woo],  larnH*  ikid  kid  skins,  the 
produce  of  the  Campagna.  These 
articles  are  shipped  by  the  Tiber 
at  the  custom  house  of  Ripa 
Grrande  in  Rokne,  where  the  river 
is  navigable  for  vessels  of  about 
eighty  tons  burden. 

Cigars.  —  The  tobacco  trade  is 
favoured  by  the  government  to 
Messrs  Torlonia  and  Co.  The  im- 
portation of  tobacco  manufactu- 
red out  of  the  States  is  prohibited. 

Principal  dep6t  is  in  the  corso, 
near  the  Via  della  Conventite. 

Hachney  Coaches, — The  prin- 
cipal stands  are  in  the  Piazza  di 
Spagna,  the  Piazza  di  Yenezia,  and 
opposite  the  post  office:  the  price 
of  the  first  hour  is  4  pauls ;  of  the 
successive  hours,  3  pauls;  but  on 
festival  days  it  is  necessary  to 
make  a  pnvate  agreement.  Car- 
riages and  saddle  horses  irom 
Barfoot'S)  No.  151  Via  Babuino; 
Brown's,  78  Due  Macelli :  the  price 
is  one  dollar  per  day. 

Fas^fHyrts. — ^The  fees  to  the  con- 
suls:—English,  5 pauls;  Neapoli- 
tan^ 5  pauls;  Tuscan,  gratis;  Sar- 
dinian, 8  pauls;  French,  5  pauls; 
Swiss,  5  pauls;  police,  6  pauls. 
Persons  staying  any  time  must 
send  to  the  police  office  for  a 
permit  of  residence;  this  costs 
6  pauls. 

Prices  of  clothes  vary  according 
to  the  quality  of  the  cloth.  High 
duty,  clothes  dear;  coat,  8/.  10s. 
to  U 

Italian  Masters,  of  course,  are 
numerous ;  price,  6  pauls  a  lesson. 

Post  Office,— LietteTS  for  Great 
Britain  or  the  United  States  must 
be  franked  to  the  frontier.  To  any 
part  of  the  Continent  on  a  single 
letter  the  charge  is  half  a  paul; 
to  England  or  the  United  States, 
l>|i  paul. 

Theatres.  —  Apollo,  near  the 


Ponte  ^'AngeiOjf open  it  thfe  car- 
nival season  only,  for  ^and  ope- 
ras; the  pit  from  3  to  5  pauls; 
boxes  as  per  agreement:  Arger- 
tina:  both  belonging  to  Torlonia. 
—  Valle,Matastasio,  and  Aliberti. 
for  comedy  and  tragedy ;  price  of 
admittance  to  the  pit,  I'jipaul.— 
The  Teatro  Diurno,  at  the  Mauso- 
leum of  Augustus,  is  open  in  the 
summer  season  for  comedy  and 
tragedy,  and  for  equestrian  exer- 
cises ;  admission  to  the  pit,  7»  (2  ba- 
jocchi.—  Theatre  at  the  Fiaro  pa- 
lace, Piazza  di  St  Lorenzo,  in  Lu- 
cina. — The  Marsonelles,  or  Burra- 
tini,  abounding  in  satire:  price  in 
the  pit,  half  a  paul ;  in  a  box,  1 
paul. 

Diligences  from  Rome  to  Naples 
by  the  upper  and  lower  road  five 
times  a  week,  in  thirty-six  hours; 
fare  by  Terracina,  11  scudi  35 
bijocchi;  by  Ceprano,  10  scudi 
75  bijocchi 

Civita  Vecchia  every  day,  in 
eight  hours :  fare,  2  scuao ;  by  the 
malle-poste,  2  scudo  40  bijocchis. 

Vetturtni  may  be  had  in  great 
plenty,  to  proceed  in  every  direc- 
tion. The  average  cost  for  one 
person  for  a  seat,  board,  and  lodg- 
ing, should  not  exceed  two  Roman 
ecus  or  dollars  per  diem.  See  In- 
troduction.    

The  following  arrangement  of 
dividing  Rome  mto  eight  days  is 
in  accordance  with  the  plan  intro- 
duced with  so  much  success  by 
M.  Visi,  with  such  alterations  as 
circumstances  render  necessary, 
by  M.  Nibby  and  myself.  It  is 
true  that  persons  who  make  a  stay 
of  some  months,  will  necessarily 
devote  a  much  greater  portion  of 
time  to  the  inspection  of  the  anti- 
quities, yet  for  a  flying  visitor 
the  plan  is  the  best  that  can  be 
adopted.By  a  similar arrangemen" 
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of  Paris,  that  capital  and  its  envi- 
rons may  he  seen  in  ten  days. 

According  to  the  opinion  most 
generally  admitted,  Home  was 
founded  by  Bomulus,  a  descendant 
of  iBneas  and  of  the  Alban  kings, 
in  the  year  758  before  the  Christian 
era.  The  city  was  originally  limited 
to  the  Palatine  hill ;  the  Capitoline 
was  added  after  the  lape  of  the 
Sabine  women,  and  then  die  valley, 
separating  those  two  hills,  became 
the  forum. 

Numa,  the  successor  of  Romu- 
lus, enclosed  a  part  of  the  Quirinal 
within  the  city.  After  the  destruc- 
tion of  Alba  by  Tullius  Hostilius; 
of  Tellene,  Ficana,  and  Politorium 
by  Ancus  Martins,  the  Caelian  and 
Aventine  hills  formed  part  of  the 
city,  and  were  peopled  by  the  in- 
habitants of  those  towns.  A  wooden 
bridge,  called  the  Sublician,  cele- 
brated for  the  valour  of  Codes, 
was  thrown  over  the  river,  and  a 
citadel  was  built  on  the  Janiculum 
by  Ancus  Martins.  Servius  Tul- 
lius enlarged  the  city  by  enclosing 
the  remainder  of  the  Quirinal  as 
well  astheViminalandtheEsqui- 
line;  he  sourrounded  it  with  walls 
composed  of  square  blocks  of  vol- 
canic tufa,  fortified  it  with  an  ag- 
ger, or  rampart,  extending  from 
the  Quirinal  to  the  arch  of  Gallie- 
nus  on  the  Esquiline;  the  seven 
hills  and  a  smaD  part  of  the  Jani- 
culum were  thus  enclosed  within  a 
circuit  of  about  eight  miles. 

Though  the  city  had  greatly  in- 
creased in  the  period  that  elapsed 
from  Servius  to  Aurelian,  the  cir- 
cuit of  the  walls  remained  the 
same ;  but  this  emperor,  with  the 
view  of  repelling  foreign  invasions, 
raised  a  new  line  of  walls,  which 
was  completed  under  Probus  in 
276.  Vopiscus,  a  contemporary 
writer,  asserts  that  these  walls 

^re  fifty  miles  in  circuit,  an  ex- 


tent which  would  w^pear  exa^^ 
gerated  if  we  did  not  take  into 
consideration  the  size  of  the  city, 
and  the  dense  population  which 
naturally  occupied  the  capital  of 
the  world ;  and  in  fact,  the  ruins  of 
the  public  buildings  alone  cover 
so  large  a  space  of  ground,  that 
within  the  present  enclosure  it 
woul'1  be  impossible  to  find  room 
for  private  houses  to  receive  the 
larTf  population  of  the  ancient 
city.  Of  the  walls  of  Aurelian  no 
traces  remain;  those  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  embracing  sixteen  CM^d 
a  half  nules  in  circumference,  are 
of  a  period  posterior  to  that  em- 
peror; their  most  ancient  part 
does  not  go  beyond  the  time  o 
Honorius  in  402. 

On  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber 
the  walls  are  altogether  modem, 
the  Vatican  not  having  been  en- 
closed until  852,  by  Leo  IV,  to 
defend  the  church  of  St  Peter 
against  the  Saracens.  The  space 
occupied  by  the  modem  city  is 
about  one-third  of  ^at  enclosed 
within  the  walls ;  the  other  two- 
thirds  consist  of  kitchen  gardens, 
vineyards,  and  villas. 

Of  the  twelve  gates  of  the  mo- 
dem city  eight  are  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  river,  viz. :  the  Flaminian  or 
del  Popolo,Salaria,Pia  StLorenzo, 
Maggiore,  St  Giovanni,  St  Sebas- 
tiano,  and  St  Paolo.  On  the  right 
bank  are  the  Portese  and  St  Pan- 
cra2io,Cavalleggieri  and  Angelica.. 
Eight  of  the  more  ancient  gates 
are  closed,viz.:  the  Pinciana,Yinii- 
nalis,Metronis,  Latina,  Ardeatina^ 
Fabrica,  Pertusa,  and  Castello. 

The  Tiber  passes  throughRome 
in  a  direction  from  north  to  south. 
There  are  four  bridges,  the  Aelian 
or  St  Angelo,  Janiculense  or  Sisto,, 
Fabrician  or  Quattro  Capi,  and 
thatof  Gratian  or  St  Bartolomec 
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Three  are  in  ruins :  the  Vatican, 
Palatine,  and  Sublician. 
^  Servius  Tullius  divided  Rome 
into  four  quarters  or  regions :  the 
Palatina,  Suburrana,  Esquilina, 
and  Collina.  Augustus  into  four- 
teen, viz.:  IjCapena;  2,  Coelimon- 
tana;  3,  Isis  and  Serapis:  4,  Via 
Sacra;  5,  Esquilina;  6,  Alta  Se- 
mita;  7,  Via  Lata;  8,  Forum  Ro- 
manum;  9,  Circus  Flaminius ;  10, 
Palatium;  11,  Circus  Maximus; 
12,  Piscina  publica ;  13,  Aventina ; 
and  14,  Transtiberina. 

The  present  city  also  is  divided 
into  fourteen  Rioni,  viz.:  Mont 
Trevi,Colonno,Campo  Marza,Pon- 
te,  Parione,  Regola,  St  Eustachio, 
Pigna,  Campitefli,  St  Angelo,  Ripa, 
Trastevere,  and  Borgo. 

The  population  of  the  city  and 
its  suburbs  amounted,  according 
to  the  census  of  1838,  to  148,903 
souls,  and  it  is  now,  in  1856, 
181,000. 

TThough  plundered  and  burnt  at 
different  periodSjRome  has  always 
risen  like  the  phoenix  out  of  her 
ruins.  The  obelisks,  columns,  sta- 
tues, and  other  master-pieces  of 
artjthe  remains  of  ancient  temples, 
triumphal  arches,theatres,  amphi- 
theatres, thermae,  tombs,  and 
aqueducts  are  the  unrivalled  or- 
naments of  this  metropolis. 

Manv  of  the  modem  edifices  are 
not  inferior  in  magnificence  to 
those  of  antiquity;  at  every  step 
are  sumptuous  churches,extensive 
psdac^s,  containing  valuable  col- 
lections of  painting  and  sculpture, 
fountains,  villas  filled  wim  an- 
cient and  modern  works  of  art  In 
two  public  museums  are  united 
master-pieces  of  Egyptian,  Etrus- 
can, Greek,  and  Roman  sculpture. 
Rramante,  Raphael,  Michael  An- 
gelo, and  other  eminent  artists 
have  embellished  the  city  witih 
their  works. 


Monuments  of  all  ages  collected 
here  have  rendered  Rome  the  seat 
of  the  fine  arts.  In  the  number  of 
her  literary  establishments  are  the 
University  or  Sapienza,founded  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  the  Roman 
college  and  seminary;  the  Naza- 
reno,  Doria,  Clementine,  Propa- 
ganda, Enghsh,  Irish,  and  Scotch 
colleges.  Among  {he  academies 
are  those  of  St  Luca  for  the  fine 
arts;  of  the  Catholic  religion  for 
theological  subjects;  theLinceian 
for  the  mathematical  and  physical 
sciences;  the  Archeological  for 
antiquities;  the  Tiberina  and  Ar- 
cadian for  the  Italian  language 
and  literature. 

Camei,mosaics,sculptures,paint- 
ings,  engravings,  silks,  cloths,  ar- 
tincial  pearls,  strings  lor  musical 
instruments,  beads,  etc.  constitute 
the  principal  objects  of  trade. 

Charitable  establishments  a- 
bound  in  Rome,  independently  of 
those  supported  by  foreigners  for 
the  use  of  their  countrymen.  The 
sick  are  received,  according  to  the 
nature  of  their  complaints,  in  the 
hospitals  of  St  Spirito,  St  Giacomo, 
the  Consolazione,  St  Giovanni  La- 
terano,  StGalicano,  and  StRoch. 
Of  the  numerous  asylums  for  the 
poor  the  principal  are  StMichele, 
tlie  Pio  Institute  di  Carita,  the  Con- 
servatorio  of  the  Mendicanti  for 
females,  and  the  house  of  the  or- 
phan boys. 

At  Rome  the  Catholic  religion 
displays  aU  her  splendour.  In  no 
city  can  the  ceremonies  of  the  Holy 
Week,  of  Easter,  of  the  Corpus 
Domini,  of  St  Peter  and  of  Christ- 
mas, vie  with  those  of  the  Vatican. 

FIRST  DAY. 

FROM  PORTA   DEL  POPOLO  TO  THE  CA- 
PITOL. 

Porta  del  Popo/o.— When  Ho- 
norins  rebuilt  the  dty  walls  in  4 
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a  gate  was  opened  on  the  Flami- 
nian  way ;  under  Narses,  in  the  se- 
cond period  of  the  sixth  century, 
it  was  placed  in  the  present  spot 
This  gate,  which  derives  its  name 
from  the  church  of  St  Maria  del 
Popolo,  was  rebuilt  by  Vignola  in 
1561,  according  to  the  design  of 
Michael  Angelo.  The  external  part 
is  decorated  with  four  columns  of 
the  Doric  order  of  breccia  and 
granite;  the  internal  ornaments 
were  designed  by  Bernini. 

Piazza  del  Popolo, — This  piazza, 
formed  by  two  large  hemicycles, 
is  adorned  with  fountains,  sta- 
tues, an  Egyptian  obelisk,  and 
churches  of  nearly  the  same  style 
of  architecture,  from  which  branch 
ofif  three  of  the  principal  streets  of 
Kome :  that  in  the  middle,  called 
the  Corso,  is  a  mile  in  length. 

The  statues  of  the  piazza  repre- 
sent Rome,between  the  Anio  and 
the  Tiber;  Neptun  and  the  Tri- 
tons; Spring,  Summer,  Autumn, 
and  Winter.  The  semicircle  to 
the  left  of  the  gate  is  surmounted 
by  the  public  promenade  of  the 
Pincian  hill. 

Adjoining  the  gate  is  the  church 
called  St  Maria  del  Popolo,  found- 
ed, according  to  popular  tradition, 
by  Pope  Paschal  11,  in  the  year 
1099,  to  deliver  the  people  from 
the  noctural  phantoms  attributed 
by  the  vulgar  to  Nero,  who  was 
buried  on  the  Pincian  hill  in  the 
tomb  of  his  family. 

This  church  was  rebuilt  under 
Sixtus  IV;  Agostino  Chigi  and 
others,  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth 
and  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  vied  with  each  other  in 
decorating  it  with  monuments, 
which  render  it  one  of  the  most 
interesting  of  the  city. 

In  the  first  chapel  to  the  right 
on  entering  are  paintings  by  Pin- 
tiuicchio.  The  second,  containing 


the  tomb  of  Cardinal  Gibo,  was 
built  in  the  form  of  a  Grreek  cross, 
but  this  was  changed  into  a  La- 
tin cross  by  the  addition  of  tiie 
vestibule.  It  is  adorned  by  sixteen 
columns  of  the  Corinthian  order, 
with  slabs  of  verde  and  nero  an- 
tico,  violet  marble  and  alabaster. 
The  painting  of  the  left  repre- 
sents the  Martyrdom  of  St  Law- 
rence, by  Morandi,  and  that  on 
the  right  St  Catharine,  by  Daniel. 
The  painting  over  the  altar  is  by 
Carlo  Maratta.  The  third  chapel, 
dedicated  by  Sixtus  IV  to  the  Vir- 
gin and  all  me  saints,  was  painted 
by  Pinturicchio. 

The  tombs  by  Sansovino  are 
the  best  sample  of  sculpture  exist- 
ing at  Rome  after  the  revival 
of  the  art.  In  the  chapel  on  the 
right  of  the  altar  is  a  paintmg  of 
Annabil  Carracci,  representing  the 
Assumption. 

The  chapel,  delicated  to  the  Ma- 
donna diLoreto,  and  belonging  to 
the  Chigi  family,  was  built  and  de- 
corated according  to  the  design 
of  Raphael,  who  also  furnished  t£e 
designs  of  the  mosaics  of  llie  cu- 
pola, of  the  paintings  of  the  frieze, 
and  of  the  altar  piece,  which  re- 
presents the  Nativity  of  the  Vir- 
gin, commenced  by  Sebastian  del 
Piombo  and  finished  by  Francis 
Salviati;  of  its  four  statues,  the 
two  which  represent  Daniel  in  the 
Lion's  Den,  and  Habakkuk  with 
the  Angel,  are  by  Bernini;  and 
the  other  two  representing  the 
prophets  Elias  and  Jonas  seated 
on  tie  Whale,  are  by  Lorenzetto ; 
these  last  are  higmy  exteemed, 
particularly  the  Jonas,  which  was 
executed  according  to  the  model 
given  by  Raphael,  and  under  his 
direction. 

The  Church  of  Monte  Santo  was 
begun  in  1662,  by  order  of  Alexan- 
der Vn,  and  finished  by  Cardinal 
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Gaistald!^  'who  entrusted  the  exe- 
ctttion  af  Rainaldi's  design  to  Ber- 
nini and  Carlo  Fontana;  It  contains 
the  busts  of  several  popes,  a  paint- 
ing by  Carlo  Maratta,  representing 
St  Francis  wiUi  the  Apostle  St 
James  in  presence  of  the  Virgin; 
and  the  History  of  St  Magdalen 
de'  Pazzi,  painted  by  Gemignam. 

8t  Maria  de'  Miracoli. — The 
four  Angels  supporting  the  Image 
of  the  Virgin,  over  the  high  altar, 
are  by  Raggi;  the  statues  of  Faith 
and  Charity  by  Lucenti,  who  also 
executed  the  bronze  bust  of  Car- 
dinal.Gastaldi  which  surmounts  his 
tomb. 

In  entering  the  corso  the  first 
church  on  the  left  is  that  of 

Gesu^  e  Ma/tia^  ornamented  with 
Tarious  kinds  of  fine  marble,  and 
gilt  with  stuccoes.  It  contains  se- 
veral tombs  of  the  Bolognetti  fa- 
mfly.  The  sacristy  is  adorned  with 
some  fresco  paintings  by  Lanfranc. 
Nearly  opposite  is  the  church  of 

8t  Oiacomo  degV  Incurabili. — 
This  was  built  in  1338,  by  Cardinal 
Pietro  Colonna,andrebuiltin  1600, 
according  to  the  designs  of  Fran- 
cis da  Volterra.In  ^e  second  cha- 
pel on  the  right  is  a  bas-relief  by 
Legros,  representing  St  Francis 
praying  for  the  Intercession  of  the 
Virgin,  and  two  paintings  whose 
sobiects  are  connected  with  the  life 
of  uiis  saint. 

St  Carlo. — This  church,  one  of 
the  most  magnificent  of  me  city, 
is  divided  into  three  naves  by  pi- 
lasters of  the  Corinthian  order.  It 
was  begun  in  1612;  the  cupola,  the 
tribune,  and  the  hi^  altar,  are  by 
Pietro  da  Cortona.  The  painting 
over  the  altar,  representing  St 
Charles  presented  to  the  Madonna 
by  our  Saviour,  is  one  of  the  best 
works  of  Carlo  Maratta;  the  pamt- 
ings  of  the  cupola  and  tribune  are 
by  Giacinto  Brandi. 


In  following  the  corso  the  first 
large  palace  on  the  right  is 

The  Palozzo  R%i8poliy  the  prin- 
cipal ornament  of  which  is  tiie 
grand  staircase,  formed  of  116 
steps,  each  of  a  single  block  of 
white  marble.  The  gallery,  80  feet 
in  length,  26  in  height,  and  ll^j, 
in  breadth,  contains  some  fresco 
paintings  by  Giacomo  Zucchi,  a 
pupil  of  Vasari.  The  ground-fioor 
IS  now  used  as  a  coffee  house. 

St  Lorenzo  in  Lucina.  —  SiX- 
tus  m,  it  is  believed,  built  this 
church  in  the  year  435.  It  certainly 
existed  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury at  the  time  of  St  Gregory  the 
Great:  it  was  restored  by  Adrian  I 
in  780,  and  rebuilt  by  Celestin  III 
in  1196. 

Over  the  high  altar  is  Giiido 
RenTs  celebrated  picture  repre- 
senting the  Crucifixion:  the  cha- 
pel dedicated  to  St  Francis  was 
painted  by  Mark  Benefial ;  and  a 
monument  toPoussin,  who  has  bu- 
ried in  this  church,  has  lately  been 
executed  and  erected  here  by  Le- 
moyne. 

St  Sylvester  in  Capite. — Tradi- 
tion refers  the  origin  of  this  church 
to  the  year  26  L  Amongst  the  nu- 
merous relics  preserved  in  it,  the 
most  remarkable  is  the  head  of  St 
John  the  Baptist  The  frescoes  of 
the  Assumption,  of  St  John,  St  Sil- 
vester, and  of  other  saints  are  by 
Brandi.  In  the  first  chapel  on  the 
left  the  paintings  are  by  Trevisani, 
and  are  some  of  the  best  works  of 
that  artist 

ThePcUozzo  Ohigi  —This  palace 
was  commenced  by  Giacomo  della 
Porta,  was  continued  by  Mademo, 
and  finished  by  della  Greca.  It  was 
destined  by  Alexander  VII  as  a  re- 
sidence for  the  Chigi  family,  to 
which  he  belonged. 

It  contains  three  celebrated  an- 
tique statues :  the  first  represent' 
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a  Venus,  on  which  is  an  anc/^^  t 
Greek  inscription,  purporting  tv  at 
it  is  the  work  of  Menophantes, 
exe  cut  e  d  on  the  model  of  the  statue 
see  p  at  Troy;  it  is  of  Parian  mar- 
ble,  and  was  found  on  the  Cselian 
hiij.  The  second  represents  Mer- 
cury, and  is  one  of  the  Hermes 
calle  d  attic  by  Pausanias :  the  dra- 
pery is  beautiful,  and  this  work 
may  be  considered,  in  every  re- 
spect, as  belonging  to  the  most 
flourishingperiod  of  sculpture.  The 
third,  also  of  Parian  marble,  re- 
presents Apollo  with  the  laurel  and 
serpent  This  statue  is  of  fine  design 
and  execution,  and  is  probably  of 
the  time  of  Addan. 

The  gallery  contains  some  paint- 
ings by  several  of  the  great  masters, 
amongst  which  we  shall  particular- 
ly notice  the  following : — 

St  Anthony,  St  Pascal,  St  Cecily, 
and  an  Ascension,  byBenvenuto 
Garofalo. 

St  Francis  and  Magdalen,  by 
Guercino. 

St  Barthelemy  and  St  John,  by 
Dosso  Dossi. 

A  Battle-piece,by  SalvatorRosa. 

An  Infant  Jesus  with  Angels,  by 
Albano. 

A  portrait  of  Laura,  by  Paul 
Veronese. 

A  Magdalen,  by  Spagnoletto. 

The  carrying  the  Ark,  by  Palma 
Giovane. 

Madonna  and  Child,  by  Albano. 

Our  Saviour  and  St  Thomas,  by 
Ant  Caracci. 

Portrait  of  Pietro  Aretino,  by 
Titian. 

Satyr  disputing  with  a  Philoso- 
pher, by  Salvator  Rosa. 

Holy  Family,  by  Poussin. 

Conversion  of  St  Paul,  by  Do- 
minichino. 

Two  Portraiits,  by  Tintoretto. 

Marriage  of  St  Catherine,  by 
^"doma. 


The  Piatza  Chlonna  occupies  a 
part  of  the  forum  of  Antoninus 
Pius,  and  derives  its  name  from 
ihe  column  raised  by  the  senate  to 
Marcus  Aurelius  in  commemora- 
tion of  his  victories  in  Germany 
over  the  Marcomanni.The  bas-re- 
liefe  represent  these  exploits.  The 
figure  of  Jupiter  Pluvius,  to  whom 
the  Pagars  attributed  the  extraor- 
dinary rain  obtained  from  the  true 
God  by  the  prayers  of  the  thun- 
dering legion,  is  worthy  of  parti- 
cular attention. 

The  column  is  formed  of  28 
blocks  of  white  marble ;  its  diame- 
ter is  of  1 1 '/ifeet,  height  128  V^  feet, 
including  statue  24>|2feet:  a  wind- 
ing staircase  of  190  steps  leads  to 
the  top,  where,  in  1589,  Domenico 
Fontana,  by  order  of  Sixtus  V, 
placed  the  bronze  statue  of  the 
apostle  St  Paul. 

In  front  of  the  column  is  the 
General  Post  office,  and  in  the 
adjoining  Piazza  of  Mont  Citorio, 
which  occupies  the  site  of  the 
ancient  theatre  of  Statilius  Tau- 
rus, is  another  Egyptian  obelisk. 

The  7  emple  of  Antoninus  clearly 
indicates  that  it  was  once  a  temple, 
and  its  proximity  to  the  forum  of 
Antoninus,  and  the  inscription  dis- 
covered in  the  sixteenth  century, 
are  sufficient  arguments  to  prove 
that  it  was  dedicated  to  Antoninus 
Pius  by  the  Roman  senate  and 
people  in  the  forum  bearing  his 
name. 

Its  remains  consist  in  eleven 
columns,  supportinga  magnificent 
marble  entablature.These  columns 
formed  the  lateral  part  of  the  por- 
tico which  surrounded  the  temple ; 
they  are  fluted,  and  of  the  Corin- 
thian order,  four  feet  two  inches 
in  diameter,  89>|2  feet  in  height; 
the  base  is  attic,  and  the  capital 
ornamented  with  olive  leaves.  In 
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the  coart  are  fragments  of  part  of 
theceHs. 

In  the  seyenteenth  century  these 
ruins  first  served  as  a  front  to  the 
custom  house. 

The  Church  of  8t  Ignatius. — 
Cardinal  Lndovisi,  a  nephew  of 
Gregory  XT,  huflt  the  church  at 
his  own  expense:  it  was  hegun  in 
1626,  and  finished  in  1685.  l)omi- 
nichino  made  two  different  de- 
signs, from  which  Padre  Grassi 
formed  the  one  that  was  followed, 
The  front  hy  Algarde  is  in  traver* 
tine,  and  has  two  orders  of  co- 
lumns, Corinthian  and  composite. 
The  interior,  divided  into  three 
naves,  is  ornamented  by  the  fresco 
paintings  of  Padre  Pozzi,  a  Jesuit, 
who  designed  the  finest  chapels 
of  this  church.  A  bas-relief  by  Le- 
gros  represents  StLuigi  Gonzaga, 
whose  body  reposes  under  the  al- 
tar in  an  urn  covered  with  lapis 
lazuli:  near  the  side  entrance  is 
the  tomb  of  Gregory  XV. 

The  Collegio  MomanowBS  raised 
in  1582  by  Gregory  XIII  on  the 
designs  of  Bartolomeo  Ammanati. 
It  contains  a  spacious  court,  sur- 
rounded with  a  portico.  The  La- 
tin, Greek,  and  Hebrew  languages, 
the  different  branches  of  belles- 
lettres,  philosophy,  and  theology, 
are  taught  here  under  the  direc- 
tion of  we  society  of  Jesus.  In  the 
building  annexed  are  an  observa- 
tory, a  library,  and  the  museum 
founded  by  padre  Kircher,  con- 
taining numerous  objects  of  anti- 
quity and  of  natural  history,  with 
a  complete  collection  of  the  Ro- 
man As  and  its  subdivisions,  be- 
queathed by  Cardinal  Zelado  to 
tills  museum. 

In  the  Sciarra  Palace  is  a  large 
collection  of  paintings,  the  princi- 
pal of  which  we  shall  proceed  to 
point  out. 

In  the  first  room:  Sacrifice  of 


Abraham,by  Gherardo  delle  Notti ; 
Cleopatra,  by  Lanfr^mc;  Decolla- 
tion oi  St  John  the  Baptist,  by 
Valentin  J  Dep  osition,  by  Bassano; 
the  Samaritan  woman,  by  Garo- 
falo;  Madonna,  by  Titian. 

The  second  room  contains  a  col- 
lection of  landscapes:  a  Salvator 
Rosa,  two  Claudes,  representing 
Sunrise  and  Sunset;  Both,  a  Wa- 
terfall ;  a  View  of  Vesuvius,  of  the 
Venetian  school ;  two  paintings  by 
Paul  Brill:  several  by  Orizzonte 
and  Locatelli :  a  Nicholas  Poussin, 
representing  St  Matthew;  a  Breug- 
hel, St  John  baptizing  our  Sa- 
viour; a  view  of  Naples  by  Cana- 
letti,  and  other  landscapes  by  Oriz- 
zonte and  the  school  of  Claude. 

In  the  third  room  is  a  Calvary 
of  the  school  of  Michael  Angelo, 
Marriage  of  Cana  by  Pomarancio, 
a  Madonna  by  Francesco  Francia. 
A  Benvenuto  Garofalo,  represen- 
ting Circe  transforming  men  into 
beasts. 

The  other  chief  paintings  of  this 
room  are  a  Madonna  and  Child, 
and  several  Saints,  by  Andrea  del 
Sarto ;  a  Holy  Family,  by  Scarcel- 
lino ;  a  Noli  me  tangere,  and  vestal 
Claudia,  and  the  Adoration  of  the 
Kings,  by  Garofalo;  two  Flemish 
pieces;  three  small  pictures  by 
Titian. 

Passing  into  the  fourth  and  last 
room,  and  commencing  from  the 
left,  are  two  fine  pictures  by  Schi- 
done.  the  first  representing  the 
Paraole  of  the  Wheat  and  the 
Chaff,  and  the  second,  Arcadia. 
Dido  abandoned,  by  ScarseUino; 
two  Evangelists,  by  Guerdno :  the 
next  picture  is  the  Violin-player, 
supposed  to  be  the  celebrated  Te- 
baldeo,  a  work  of  Raphael  in  1518, 
according  to  the  original  inscrip- 
tion; Herodias  receiving  the  head 
of  St  John,byGiorgione;  the  Sa- 
maritan woman,  by  Albano;  the 
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well-known  picture  of  the  Gamb- 
lers, by  Caravaggio;  and  that  ce- 
lebrated painting  of  Vanity  and 
Modesty,  by  Leonardo  da  VincL 
Jhe  other  distinguished  works  in 
this  room  are  Orpheus  in  the  pa- 
lace of  Pluto,  and  a  Fair,  by  Breug- 
hel :  two  Ma^dalens,  by  Guide ;  the 
family  of  Titian,  painted  by  him- 
self; a  St  Jerome,  by  Guercino; 
and  the  portrait  known  by  the 
name  of  Bella  diTiziano,  painted 
by  that  artist. 

Several  discoveries  made  under 
Pius  IV,  and  in  1614,  have  proved 
that  in  the  vicinity  of  this  palace, 
near  the  modem  Arco  de'  Carbog- 
nani,  was  the  triumphal  arch  raised 
by  the  Roman  senate  and  people 
to  the  Emperor  Claudius  after  the 
conquest  of  Britain. 

St  Marcello  was  built  in  the 
fourth  century,  on  the  site  of  a 
house  occupied  by  St  Lucina,  a 
Roman  matron,  in  which  S,  Mar- 
cellus  I  died ;  it  was  rebuilt  in  1519, 
on  the  desings  of  Giacomo  Sanso- 
vino.  The  most  remarkable  paint- 
ings of  this  church  are  those  of 
the  chapel  of  the  Crucifix,  where 
Pierin  del  Vaga  has  represented 
the  Creation  of  Eve. 

St  Maria  in  Via  Lata^  accor- 
ding to  ancient  tradition,  was  built 
on  the  spot  occupied  by  the  house 
of  the  centurion  with  whom  St 
Paul  resided  when  sent  to  Rome 
by  Festus.  It  is  added  that  the 
fountain  which  still  exists  sprang 
up  that  the  apostle  might  be  enab- 
led to  baptize  those  whom  he  con- 
verted to  Christianity.  An  oratory 
was  built  here  soon  after,  but  the 
soil  of  Rome  having  risen  to  its 
present  level,  this  oratory  is  now 
under  ground;  it  is,  however,  easy 
of  access  by  means  of  a  convenient 
staircase.  On  the  altar  are  the  por- 
traits of  St  Peter  and  St  Paul  by 
Fancelll 


Th0  church  was  bniJt  in  the 
eighth  century,  renewed  in  1486, 
and  again  in  1662.  The  columns  of 
the  nave  are  of  Cipolline  marbl^, 
coated  with  Sicilian  jasper. 

Palazzo  i)oWa.— The  Doria  fa- 
mily are  justly  ranked  amon^  the 
most  ancient  and  the  most  lUus* 
trious  nobility  of  Italy.  This  pa- 
lace contains  a  splendid  collection 
of  paintings ;  the  principal  are: 

In  the  first  room,  called  the 
Saloon  of  Poussin,  are  numerous 
Landscapes  by  that  celebrated 
artist;  two  Sea  Views,  by  Hon- 
pair;  a  Turkish  Woman  on  Hor- 
seback, by  Castiglione;  and  some 
paintings,  by  Rosa  di  Tivoli,  in  his 
best  style. 

In  the  second  room  are  a  St 
Catherine,  by  Scipione  Gaetano; 
St  Dorothy,  by  Lanfranc;  two 
Landscapes,  by  Both;  a  Castig- 
lione, and  St  Eustachius,  by  ^- 
bert  Durer;  three  Bassani,  repre* 
senting  Christ  driving  the  Money- 
changers out  of  the  Temple,  the 
Flight  of  Jacob,  and  the  Tempta- 
tion of  Christ;  three  other  paint- 
ings, by  the  same  artist,  represent- 
ing the  Sacrifice. of  Noah  after 
the  Deluge ;  the  Apparition  of  Je- 
sus to  the  disciples  of  Emaus,  and 
an  Ecce  homo;  a  Giorgione,  a 
St  Sebastian,  by  Agostino  Caracci ; 
a  Tempesta,  and  a  Landscape  by 
Poussin. 

The  third  room  contains  a  Holy 
Family,  by  Garofalo;  the  Endy- 
mion  of  Guercino;  the  Mistress 
of  Titian,  by  that  artist;  a  De- 
position from  the  Cross,  by  Paul 
Veronese;  a  portrait  of  Macchiap 
velli,  by  Bronzino ;  a  Vandyke  and 
a  Guercino;  the  Death  of  Abel, 
by  Salvator  Rosa;  two  Portraits, 
by  Titian,  one  representing  Jan- 
senius. 

The  other  most  remarkable  pic- 
tures of  this  room  are  a  Pierin 
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del  Yagft,  a  landscape  represesit- 
ing  the  Apparition  of  Emaus,  by 
Both;  a  Holy  Family,  hj  Pietro 
Perugino;  aDianaandEndymion, 
by  Rubens;  Portraits  by  Titian 
and  Vandyke. 

Some  very  fine  portraits  deco- 
rate the  fourth  room:  after  the 
Portrait  of  a  Female,  by  Ru- 
bens, comes  a  large  picture  repre- 
senting the  celebrated  Admiral 
Andre  Doria,  by  Dobso  Dossi ;  and 
a  splendid  Portrait  of  the  same  per- 
sonage, by  Sebastian  del  Piombo ; 
two  Holbeins,  one  representing 
himself  and  the  other  his  wife. 

In  the  fifth  room  are  an  Icarus 
and  Dedalus,  by  Albano ;  a  Holy 
Ffunily  of  Ludovico  Garacci;  a 
Roman  Charity,  by  Valentin;  a 
Garofalo,  and  two  St  Jeromes,  one 
by  Palma  and  the  other  by  Spag- 
noletto. 

The  gallery,  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  most  magnificent  of 
Rome,  contains  some  of  the  most 
splendid  paintings  of  this  col- 
lection. 

The  first  litl^e  picture  on  the 
left,  representing  the  Dispute  of 
Christ  with  the  Doctors  of  the 
Law,  is  a  work  of  Dossi  of  Ferrara; 
the  Battle  pieces  are  by  Bor- 
gognone;  the  Visitation  of  the 
Virgin,  by  Garofak).  We  may  next 
obserre  three  beautifiil  Landsca- 
pes, by  Dominichino ;  the  portrait 
of  a  Franciscan  Friar,  said  to  be  his 
confessor,  by  Rubens;  a  Magdalen, 
by  Titian;  and  six  semicircular 
Landscapes,  by  Annibal  Caracci, 
representing  me  Flight  into  E- 
gypt,  the  Visitation,  Assumption, 
Cmist  carried  to  the  Sepulchre,the 
Birth  of  Jesus,  and  the  Adoration 
of  the  Magi. 

On  this  side  of  the  gallery  are 
also :  a  Lot  with  his  Daugwers, 
by  Gherardo  delle  Notti;  two  St 
Francis,  by  Annibal  Caracci;  the 


Death  of  Tancred;  a  Portrait,  by 
Guercino;  and  those  two  splendid 
landscapes,  the  Windmill  and  the 
Temple  of  Apollo,  by  Claude  Lor- 
raine. 

The  opposite  wing  of  the  gallery 
begins  with  a  beautiful  landscapfs 
of  Claude,representingthe  Repose 
in  Egypt;  a  Portrait  by  Murillo; 
a  Holy  Family,  by  uarofalo ;  the 
Prodigal  Son  by  Guercino;  two 
o^er  Landscapes,  by  Claude;  a 
Magdalen  of  Annibal  Caracci,  and 
a  fine  Composition  of  Fuercino,  re- 
presenting St  Agnes;  a  Madonna 
of  Guido;  a  portrait  of  Innocent 
X,by  Velasquez;  a  St  John  Bap- 
tist, by  Guercino;  the  Marriage 
of  St  Catherine,  by  Garofalo  a 
Salyator  Rosa,  representing  Beli- 
sarius  and  our  Saviour  served  by 
Angels  in  the  Desert,  by  Both.  The 
portraits  of  Luther,  Calvin,  and 
Catherine  are  copies  from  the  ori- 
gmal  of  Giorgione  existing  in  the 
Pitti  palace  at  Florence;  the  fine 
picture,  representing  a  Society  of 
Misers,  is  a  classic  work  of  the  far- 
rier of  Antwerp. 

In  tiie  fourth  wing  we  observe  a 
Holy  Family  of  Fra  Bartolomeo; 
a  Susanna,  by  Annibal  Caracci; 
the  Four  Elements,  by  Breughel; 
a  Landscape,  by  Dominichino ;  a 
Samson  and  a  St  Paul,  by  Guer- 
cino; a.  Crucifixion,  bv  Michael 
Angelo:  and  the  Sacrince  of  Ab- 
raham Dj  Titian. 

The  principal  remaining  pictu- 
res are  a  Kermesse  or  Country 
Festival,  by  Teniers ;  two  Lands- 
capes, by  Both ;  a  portrait  of  Queen 
Giovanna  the  younger,  by  Leo- 
nardo da  Vinci;  a  copy,  by  Ni- 
cholas Poussin,  of  the  celebrated 
antique  fresco  of  the  Vatican 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Nozze 
Aldobrandine;  a  portrait  of  a 
Duke  of  Ferrara,  by  Tintoretto; 
another  Portrait  and  a  St  Cathe- 
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nne,  by  Titian ;  a  Deposition  from 
the  Cross,  by  II  Padovano;  two 
small  Gherardo  delle  Notti,  and 
a  St  Jerome,  by  Spagnoletto. 

Venetian  Palace. — TMs  palace 
was  built  in  1468  by  Paul  II,  a 
Venetian,  according  to  the  design 
of  Julian  de  Majano,  with  mate- 
rials taken  fi'om  the  Coliseum  and 
Forum  of  Nerva.  It  was  during  a 
long  period  the  residence  of  the 
sovereign  pontiffs,  but  was  given 
by  Clement  Vlllto  the  republic  of 
Venice  for  the  use  of  her  ambas- 
sadors to  the  holy  see.  It  now 
belongs  to  the  Austrian  govern- 
ment 

Church  of  St  Marco. — The  pon- 
tiff St  Mark  built  this  church  in 
337,  and  delicated  it  to  St  Mark 
the  Evangelist  It  was  rebuilt  by 
Gregory  IV  in  833.  Paul  n  pre- 
served the  ancient  tribune  with  its 
mosaic  ornaments,  and  renewed 
the  rest  of  the  church  in  1469.  In 
the  chapel  of  St  Mark  are  paint- 
ings by  Pietro  Perugino  and  by 
Borgognone. 

The  Palazzo  Torlonia  contains 
several  paintings  by  Camuccini, 
Landi,  and  the  celebrated  group 
of  Canova  representing  Hercules 
throwing  Lycas  into  the  sea. 

Under  the  present  Duke  Alex- 
ander the  collection  of  works  of 
sculpture  and  painting  has  been 
so  considerably  increased,  and 
the  embellishments  have  been  exe- 
cuted in  such  a  style  of  splendour, 
that  this  palace  may  now  be  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  most  magni- 
ficent of  Rome. 

Chiesa  delOem, — This  splendid 
temple,  belonging  to  the  Jesuits, 
was  commenced  in  1575  by  Car- 
dinal Alexander  Famese  on  the 
designs  of  Vignole,  and  continued 
by  Giacomo  delle  Porta,who  raised 
the  cupola  and  front  with  its  Co- 
rinthian and  composite  pilasters. 


The  Interior  is  decorated  with  mar- 
ble, gilt  stuccoes,  sculptures,  and 
paintings.  The  frescoes  of  the  tri- 
bune, of  the  cupola,  and  ceiling 
may  be  reckoned  amongst  the  best 
works  of  Boccaccio. 

In  the  chapel  of  the  right  arm  of 
the  cross  Carlo  Marattahas  repre- 
sented the  death  of  St  Francis 
Xavier.  The  high  altar  has  four 
fine  colums  of  giallo  antico,  and 
a  picture  of  Muziano  represf^nd- 
ing  the  Circumcision  of  Christ 

The  chapel  of  St  Ignatius,  de- 
signed by  padre  Pozzi,  is  one  of 
the  richest  and  most  magnificent 
of  Rome.  Its  four  columns,  with 
their  base  and  capitals,are  covered 
with  lapis  lazuli.  The  pedestals 
of  the  columns,  the  entablature  and 
pediment  are  of  verde  antico.  In 
the  centre  of  the  pediment  is  a 
marble  group  representing  the 
Holy  Tnnity,  by  Ludovisi;  the 
figure  of  our  Saviour  is  by  Ottone : 
the  globe  held  by  the  Eternal 
Father  is  a  single  piece  of  lapis  la- 
zuli. Padre  Pozzi  painted  die  St 
Ignatius  placed  over  the  altar;  be- 
hind this  picture  is  the  statue  of 
the  saint  in  silver;  his  body  is 
under  the  altar  in  an  urn  of  gilt 
bronze,  on  which  are  represented 
different  actions  of  this  saint  At 
the  side  of  the  altar  are  two  groups 
representing  the  Christian  faith 
embraced  by  barbarous  nations,by 
Tendon ;  Religion  armed  witti  the 
cross  and  beating  down  Heresy,  by 
Legros.  The  paintings  of  the  ceil- 
ing of  this  chapel  are  by  Boc- 
caccio. 

Tomb  ofCaiua  Pohlidus  Bibu- 
lu8. — The  family  of  the  Poblicii 
was  plebeian,  and  was  divided  into 
two  branches,  one  bearing  the  sur- 
name of  Malleolus,  the  other  of  Bi- 
bulus;  to  a  member  of  the  latter 
branch  this  tomb  was  erected.  The 
inscription  still  existing  informs 
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n8,  that  by  a  senatns  constiltaiii, 
and  a  decree  of  the  people,  a  place 
was  assigned  to  Caius  Poclicius  Bi- 
btilus,  the  son  of  Lncins,  edile  of 
the  people,  in  order  to  erect  a  se- 
pulchral monnment  to  himself  and 
his  posterity,  in  consideration  of 
his  honour  and  valour. 

C.  POBLICIO  L.  F.  BIBVLO.  AED.  Pr.  HONORIS 

VIRTVTISOVK  CAVSSA  SENATY8 

CONSVLTO    POPVLIQVE  IVSSV  LOCVS 

aiONyMENTO.  QVO.  IPSE  POSTERSIQVE 

EIY8.  INFERRENTVR  PYBLftE.  DATVS  EST 

The  period  of  the  plebeian  edility 
of  Bibulus  is  not  precisely  known, 
but  it  i&  conjectured,  from  the  style 
of  the  monument  and  the  ortho- 
graphy of  the  inscription,  that  he 
Bved  in  the  time  of  Ceesar.  This 
tomb  was  outside  the  walls  of  Ser- 
vius  Tullius,  but  was  enclosed 
within  the  walls  erected  by  Anre- 
fian  in  274,  and  by  Honorius  in 
402.  The  western  front,  which  still 
remains,  was  adorned  with  four 
Doric  pilasters,  with  the  statue  of 
Bibulus  inthe  centre.  Towards  the 
'80Uth  front  are  remains  of  the  or- 
namented architrave  smd  frieze.  In 
consequence  of  the  elevation  of  the 
soil  the  sepulchral  chamber  is  now 
fifteen  feet  under  ground,  and 
serves  as  a  cellar  to  the  house  built 
on  the  ruins  of  this  monument 

SECOND  DAY. 

FROM  THE  CAPITOL  TO  THE  LATERAN. 

The  CapitoL-^Thas  celebrated 
hill  was  thus  named  by  Tarquinius 
Priscus;  in  digging  the  earth  in 
order  to  lay  the  foundations  of  the 
temple  of  .Jupiter,  a  head  ^caput) 
was  found  on  the  spot,  which  cur- 
cumstance  the  augur  considered  as 
a  presage  that  the  city  would  be- 
come the  capital  of  the  world. 

This  hill  was  previously  named 
Satumitts,  from  ue  town  builthere 


by  Saturn^  and  Tarpeius  after  the 
death  of  Tarpeia,  the  daughter  of 
the  commander  to  whom  Romulus 
had  entrusted  its  defence  against 
the  attacks  of  the  Sabines. 

Its  form  is  an  irregular  ellipsis, 
sloping  at  each  extremity  to  the 

fMSt;  the  two  elevations  at  the 
tremities  were  known  by  the  an- 
cients under  the  name  of  Capito- 
linm  and  arx,  on  account  of  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  si- 
tuated to  the  north,  and  of  the  ci- 
tadel to  the  west ;  the  space  bet- 
ween them  was  named  intermon- 
tium.  The  height  of  this  hill  above 
the  level  of  the  sea  is  150  feet,  and 
the  circumference  4400. 

In  ancient  times  it  was  encloses 
on  all  sides,  bemg  accessible  only 
from  the  forum  by  the  "Clivus 
sacer  or  asyli."  the  "Clivus  capito- 
linus," ana  tne  ''Centum  gradus 
rupis  TarpeaB."  By  the  first  access 
those  who  obtained  the  honours  of 
a  triumph  ascended  to  the  temple ; 
its  direction  followed  the  line  of 
the  eordonata  which  now  leads  to 
the  arch  of  Severus.  The  clivus 
Capitolinus  formed  two  branches, 
one  leading  from  the  forum  to  the 
arch  of  Tiberius,  situated  on  the 
spot  where  the  hospital  named  the 
Consolazione  now  stands,the  pave- 
ment of  the  other  remains  near 
the  column  of  Phocas;  the  two 
branches  unite  behind  the  temple 
of  Fortune  under  a  modem  house ; 
they  followed  the  direction  of  the 
intermontium,  passing  unter  the 
entrance  of  the  tabularium,  and  the 
tower  bearing  the  arms  of  Boni- 
face IX.  The  third  ascent  led  to 
the  citadel  near  the  Tarpeian  rock. 
The  citadel,  or  arx, was  enclosed 
with  walls  and  towers,  even  on  the 
side  of  the  intermontium.  These 
walls  were  of  large  blocks  of  vol- 
canic stone  or  prey  tufa,  a  speci- 
men of  which  is  still  visible  in  a 
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ff^lery  under  the  GaffareBi  palace, 
within  the  arx  were  the  houses  or 
raHier  cottages  of  Romulus,  of  Ta- 
tius,  of  Manfius,  the  temple  of  Ju- 
piter Feretrius,  built  by  Romulus 
to  receive  the  spoils  of  the  victory 
which  he  gained  over  Acron,  chief 
of  tlie  Cerumnians,  and  many  other 
temples  and  altars,  on  which  ac- 
count it  was  also  named  "Ara  sa- 
crorum." 

On  tiie  north  side  of  the  inter- 
montium  was  the  asylum  establish- 
ed by  Romulus  in  order  to  increase 
tiie  population  of  his  city ;  on  the 
soutii  were  the  tabularium,  the 
athenaeum,  and  capitolian  library. 
The  tabularium  derived  its  name 
from  the  bronze  table  deposited  in 
it,  on  which  were  inscribed  the  se- 
natns  consult],  the  decrees  of  the 
people,  the  treaties^  of  peace,  of 
alliance,  and  other  public  docu- 
ments. It  was  built  by  Catulus,  the 
successor  of  Sylla  in  the  dicta- 
ture,  eightyfour  years  before  the 
Christian  era;  was  burnt  in  the 
contest  between  the  soldiers  of  Vi- 
tellius  and  Vespasian,  and  was  re- 
built by  the  latter,  who  collected, 
in  3000  bronze  tables,'  the  acts 
which  had  been  scattered  over  the 
whole  empire. 

Some  remains  of  the  portico  of 
this  edifice  are  still  existing  tow- 
ards the  forum;  they  are  of  the 
Doric  order  in  peperino,  with  the 
capitals  in  travertine. 

On  ihe  summit  of  the  hill  over- 
looking the  corso,where  the  church 
of  Araceli  now  stands,was  the  cele- 
brated temple  of  Jupiter  Capito- 
linus,  built  by  Tarquin  the  Proud 
in  ful^ment  of  the  vow  made  by 
Tarquinus  Friscus,  after  the  last 
Sabine  war.Having  been  destroyed 
three  times  by  fire,  it  was  rebuilt 
by  SyUa,  Vespasian,  and  Domitian. 
Under  SyDa  its  dimensions  were, 
according  to  Dionysius  of  Halicar- 


naasus,  in  Roman  feet,  circumfer- 
ence 770,lengtii200,  breadth  186; 
the  front,  having  a  triple  row  of 
columns  (which  was  double  on  the 
sides),  faced  the  south.  The  cella 
was  dividid  into  three  naves  with 
ediculae  or  chapels ;  of  those  on  the 
sides  one  was  dedicated  to  Juno, 
the  other  to  Minerva,and  the  third, 
in  the  centre,  to  Jupiter.  It  was  in 
front  of  this  temple  that  the  ge- 
nerals to  whom  triumphal  honours 
had  been  decreed  sacrificed  for 
the  victories  which  they  had  ob- 
tained ;  and  in  the  court  named  the 
area  capitolina,  enclosed  witili  por- 
ticoes, they  partook  of  a  banquet 
after  the  sacrifice. 

This  temple  was  entire  under 
Honorious;  Stilicon  stript  it  of  part 
of  its  ornaments ;  Genseric,  in  445, 
carried  away  the  gUt  bronzes  which 
formed  its  covering ;  in  the  eighth 
century  it  was  falling  into  ruins, 
and  in  the  eleventh  had  altogether 
disappeared. 

Modem  Capitol. — This  edifice 
contains  numerous  objects  of  art, 
which  render  it  a  spot  of  the 
highest  interest  The  modem  em- 
bellishments are  works  of  Paul  m, 
who  raised  the  two  lateral  build- 
ings on  the  designs  of  Michael  An- 
gelo,  renewed  the  front  of  the  se- 
natorial palace,  opened  the  street 
to  the  north-west,  and  built  tbe 
steps  of  the  ascent 

At  the  foot  of  the  balustrades 
are  two  Egyptian  lions,  of  black 
granite,  found  near  the  church  of 
St  Stefano ;  on  the  top  are  two  co- 
lossal statues  of  Castor  and  Pol- 
lux, in  pentelic  marble,  found  near 
the  Jew's  syniu^ogue;  two  marble 
trophies,  csutlea  the  trophies  of  Ma- 
rius,  though  the  style  of  sculpture 
resembles  that  of  the  early  times 
of  Septimius  Severus;  two  statues 
of  Constantine  Augustus  and  of 
Constantino  Caesar,  found  in  the 
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thermae  of  Oonstantine  an  the 
Quirinal;  two  columns,  the  one  on 
the  right  of  the  ascent  is  an  an- 
cient mile  stone  indicating  the  first 
mile  of  the  Appian  way,  where  it 
was  found  in  1584;  the  column  on 
the  left  is  modem;  the  baU,  how- 
ever, is  ancient,  and  as  it  was 
found  at  the  base  of  Trajan's  co- 
lumn, it  is  supposed  that  it  once 
contained  the  ashes  of  that  em- 
peror. 

In  the  centre  of  the  square  is  the 
equestrian  statue  of  Marcus  Au- 
rehus,  found  near  St  John  La- 
teran's,  and  placed  on  this  spot 
by  Paul  in,  under  the  direction 
of  Michael  Angelo.  This  is  the 
only  bronze  equestrian  statue  re- 
maining of  all  those  which  adorned 
ancient  Rome. 

Senatorial  Palace.  —  On  the 
ruins  of  the  tabularium  Boniface 
IX  built  a  palace  in  1380  for  the 
residence  ofthe  senators.  Paul  in 
ornamented  it  with  Corinthian  pi- 
lasters imder  the  direction  of  Mi- 
chael Angelo.  At  the  fountain 
placed  here  by  Sixtus  V  are  three 
antique  statues;  one  represents 
Minerva^  the  drapery  of  which  is 
of  porpliyry,  foimd  near  Cora; 
and  the  two  others,  the  Nile  and 
the  Tiber,  in  Parian  marble,found 
in  the  temple  of  Serapis  on  the 
Quirinal. 

The  large  hall  leads  to  the  tower 
of  the  capitol  raised  under  Gre- 
gory Xni  by  Longhi,  a  situation 
offering  the  most  extensive  views 
of  Rome  and  its  environs. 

Museum. — In  the  court  is  a  co- 
lossal statue  of  Ocean,  formerly 
stationed  near  the  arch  of  Severus, 
with  two  Satyrs,  and  two  sarco- 
phagi, of  inferior  style,  but  inter- 
esting as  connected  with  ancient 
customs;  on  one  is  represented 
a  double  chase  with  arms  and 
nets;  on  the  walls  are  inscriptions 


in  memory  of  several  Praetooaa 
soldiers.  . 

Portico, — To  the  left  of  the  en- 
trance are  a  colossal  statue  of 
Minerva,  a  head  of  Cybele  from 
the  villa  Adriana,  and  a  fragment 
of  a  statue  of  a  captive  kmg  in 
violet  marble. 

On  the  right  of  the  entrance 
are  a  statue  of  Diana,  a  Jupiter, 
an  Adrian  offering  sacrifice,  and 
a  remnant  of  a  statue  ofCeres, 
in  porphyry,  remarkable  for  the 
elegance  of  the  drapery. 

ffaU  of  Inscriptions. — Around 
the  walls  are  122  imperial  and 
consular  inscriptions,  offering  a 
chronological  series  from  Tibe- 
rius to  'Dieodosius.  In  the  centre 
is  a  square  altar  of  ancient  Greek 
style,  on  which  are  represented 
the  labours  of  Hercules. 

Sail  of  the  Urn  —  This  name 
was  given  from  a  large  sarcopha- 
gus in  white  marble  covered  with 
basreUefs  relating  the  most  re- 
markable incidents  in  the  life  of 
Achilles;  in  the  front  is  repre- 
sented his  quarrel  with  Agamem- 
non on  account  of  Briseis,  on  the 
sides  his  departure  from  Scyros. 
and  vengeance  for  the  death  or 
Patroclus;  behind  is  Priam  sup- 
plicating for  the  body  of  Hector. 
The  remaining  objects  of  interest 
in  this  room  are  a  Mosaic  found  at 
Antium;  a  Palmyrean  monument 
erected  to  Agliobolus  and  Malac- 
belus,  as  is  ascertained  by  the  in- 
scription in  Greek  and  Palmyrean ; 
a  bas-relief  of  a  priest  of  Cybele, 
and  a  small  statue  of  Pluto  and 
Cerberus. 

On  the  walls  of  the  staircase 
are  fragments  of  the  ancient  plan 
of  Rome  found  in  the  ruins  of  the 
temple  of  Remus  on  the  sacred 
way.  We  may  notice  particularly 
the  site  of  the  baths  of  Sura,  the 
porticoes  of  Octavia  andHercu- 
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les,  buildings  in  the  forum — viz., 
the  Emilia  and  Julia  basilisks, 
the  Graecostasis,  a  part  of  the 
imperial  palace,  the  amphitheatre, 
theatre  of  Pompey  and  part  of 
the  thermae  of  Titus. 

Hall  of  the  Vase.  —  The  large 
marble  vase  formerly  in  the  centre 
was  found  near  the  tomb  of  Ce- 
cilia Metella,  and  is  placed  on  an 
antique  altar  having  figures  of  the 
twelve  divinities  with  their  se- 
veral attributes ;  another  vase  in 
bronze  found  in  the  sea  near  An- 
tium  was  a  present  from  King 
Mithridates  Eupator  to  the  gym- 
nasium of  the  Eupatorists.  On  the 
two  sarcophagi  are  sculptured  inr 
bas-relief  the  formation  and  de* 
struction  of  man  according  to  the 
Neo-Platonic  system,  and  the  fable 
of  Diana  and  Endymion.  We  may 
notice  also  the  bas-relief  of  the 
Diac  table,  which  relates  several 
events  of  the  Biad,  a  tripod,  and 
two  statues  of  the  Ephesian  Diana. 
The  Mosaic  representing  doves 
is  an  imitation  of  the  celebrated 
work  of  Sosus,mentioned  by  Pliny, 
and  then  existing  at  P^rgamus  in 
Asia  Minor;  it  was  found  in  the 
viUa  Adriana  at  Tivoli. 

Gallery, — Opposite  to  the  great 
staircase  are  the  busts  of  Marcus 
Aurelius,  and  Septimus  Severus, 
found  at  Antium  in  the  ruins  of 
the  imperial  villa;  and  in  the  gal* 
lery,  those  of  Cato  the  censor, 
Scipio  Africanus,  Phocion,Adrian, 
Cahgula,  Caracalla,  Marcus  Aure- 
lius,  and  Domitius  Aenobarbus. 
The  inscriptions  on  the  walls  were 
found  in  the  columbarium  or  se- 
pulchral chamber  of  the  slaves 
and  freedmen  of  Livia,  on  the 
Appian  way;  the  statue  of  a 
woman  in  a  state  of  intoxication 
on  the  Nomentana.  On  a  vase  of 
a  curious  form  is  figured  a  Bac- 


chanalian scene,  and  on  a  sar- 
cophagus the  Rape  of  Proserpine. 

Hall  of  the  Emperors  — On  the 
walls  are  several  interesting  bas- 
reliefs;  the  hunt  of  the  Calydonian 
boar,byMeleager;  a  sleeping  En- 
dymion, considered  as  a  master- 
piece of  antique  sculpture;  Hy- 
las  carried  away  by  the  Nymphs. 

In  the  middle  of  this  room  is  the 
seated  statue  of  Agrippina,  wife  of 
Germanicus,  but  in  the  opinion  of 
some,  of  an  unknown  Roman  lady. 
The  busts  of  the  emperors,  em- 
presses, and  Caesars  are  placed 
m  chronological  order. 

The  series  commences  with  that 
of  Julius  Caesar ;  we  shsdl  notice 
particularly  those  of  Marcellus, 
the  nephew  of  Augustus,  Tiberius, 
his  brothers  Drusus  and  Genna- 
nicus,  Caligula,  Messalina,  Nero, 
Poppaea  his  wife,  Otho,  Vitellius, 
Julia  daughter  of  Titus,  Plotina 
wife  of  Trajan,  Adrian,  Sabina 
his  wife,  and  Aelius  Caesar  his 
son  by  adoption,  the  latter  a  bust 
in  high  preservation,  and  very 
rare.  The  remainder  are  Annius 
Verus,  found  near  CivitaLavinia; 
Commodus,  his  wife  Crispina^  Di- 
dius  Julian,  Pescennius  Niger, 
Septimius  Severus,  Decius,  and 
Julian  sumamed  the  Apostate. 

Hall  of  the  Philosophers  —A  col- 
lection of  portraits  of  literary  and 
philosophic  personages  of  anti- 
quity collected  here  has  given  it 
this  denomination.  The  most  in- 
teresting bas-reliefs  are  those  of 
Hector  conveyed  to  the  funeral 
pile,  accompanied  by  Hecuba  and 
Andromache  in  tears ;  a  sacrifice 
to  Hygeia,  in  rosso  antico,  and 
fragment  of  a  Bacchanalian  bear- 
ing the  name  of  the  sculptor  Cal- 
limachus. 

Among  these  busts,  which  have 
been  identified,  are  the  following : 
Diogenes,  Demosthenes,  three  of 
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Euripides,  four  of  Homer,  two  of 
Sophocies,Thucydides,  Jidian,Ar- 
chimedes,  and  Sappho. 

Saloon — ^The  two  colnnms  of 
giaJlo  antico,  twelve  and  half  feet 
in  height,  were  found  near  the 
tomb  of  Cecilia  Metella;  the  two 
Victories,  supporting  the  arms  of 
Clement*  Xn,  at  the  arch  of  Mar- 
cus Aurehus,  in  the  corso ;  a  Ju- 
piter and  an  Escnlapius  in  nero 
antico,  at  Antium;  tiie  two  Cen- 
taurs, in  the  villa  Adriana;  an 
infant  Hercules,  on  the  Aventine ; 
this  statue  is  placed  on  a  rect- 
angnlar  altar,  the  bas-^reliefs  of 
which  allude  to  the  Theogony  of 
Hesiod;  Rhea  in  the  pains  of 
labour,  the  same  goddess  offering 
a  stone  to  Saturn  instead  of  her 
son  Jupiter;  Jupiter  nourished 
by  the  goat  Amalthea,  and  the 
Ciorybantes  drowning  his  cries  by 
the  clash  of  arms;  Jupiter  raised 
to  the  throne  in  the  midst  of  the 
divinities. 

The  most  remarkable  statues 
are  two  Amazons,  Mars  and  Ve- 
nus, a  Minerva,  a  Pythian  Apollo, 
a  colossal  bust  of  Trajan  with  the 
civic  crown,  a  gilt  bronze  statue  of 
Hercules  holding  in  one  hand  a 
club,  in  the  other  the  apples  of  the 
garden  of  the  Hesperides;  an  ani- 
mated old  woman,  supposed  to  be 
Hecuba:  a  colossal  bust  of  Anto- 
ninus Fms,  and  an  Harpocrates, 
found  at  the  ville'Adriana. 

Hall  of  the  Faun. — In  the  middle 
of  this  room  is  the  beautiful  Faun 
in  rosso  antico,  found  at  the  villa 
Adriana,  and  fixed  to  the  wall  is 
the  bronze  inscription  containing 
a  part  of  the  original  senatus  con- 
Biutum  mutiny  the  imperial  dig- 
nity to  Vespasian. 

We  next  observe  on  a  sacro- 
phaguB  the  fable  of  Diana  and 
^dymion;  an  altar  dedicated  to 
Isis;  a  child  playing  with  a  mask 


of  Silenus,  the  most  perfect  sta- 
tue of  a  child  handed  down  to 
us  from  antiquity;  a  Cupid  break- 
ing his  bow;  a  child  playing  with 
a  swan— this  is  a  copy  of  a  work 
in  bronze,  executed  by  the  Car- 
thadnian  Boethius,  and  praised 
by  Pliny ;  a  large  sarcophagus  in 
fine  preservation  representing  the 
battle  of  Theseus  and  the  Amen- 
ians  against  the  Amazons;  the 
bas-reliefe  which  represent  the 
vanquished  Amazons  are  full  of 
expression. 

Hall  of  the  Gladiator. — The  ce- 
lebrated statue  of  a  man  mortsdly 
wounded,  called  the  Dying  Gla- 
diator, is  the  chief  ornament 
of  this  room;  his  costume,  howe- 
ver, would  indicate  that  he  is  a 
Gaul,  and  the  statue  probably 
formed  part  of  a  group  repre- 
senting the  Gallic  incursion  into 
Greece. 

The  other  fine  statues  areZeno, 
a  Greek  philosopher;  the  Faun 
of  Praxiteles,  found  at  the  villa 
Adriana;  Antinous,  admirably  de- 
signed and  executed;  a  Flora, 
with  beautiful  drapery ;  the  bust 
of  Brutus ;  the  Juno  of  a  grand 
style;  a  head  of  Alexander  the 
Great ;  an  Ariadne  crowned  with 
ivy;  the  statu6  of  a  female  whose 
features  express  grief,  bearing  a 
covered  vase  with  offerings,  sup- 
posed by  some  to  be  Isis  or  a 
Pandora,  but  more  probably  Elec- 
tra  carrying  funeral  offenngs  to 
the  tomb  of  her  father;  a  statue 
of  Apollo  holding  the  lyre,  with 
a  griffin  at  his  feet,  found  near 
the  sulphureous  waters  on  the 
road  to  Tivoh. 

Cabinet. — Some  objects  of  in- 
terest in  the  history  of  the  arts 
are  here  united,  but  are  not  ex- 
posed to  public  view.  The  Venus 
of  the  Capitol  is  admirably  exe- 
cuted; the  group  of  Cupid  and 
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Psyche  was  found  on  the  Aven- 
tine. 

St  Maria  d'Araeoeli.  —  This 
church  was  built  in  the  elevenUi 
century,  on  the  site  of  the  temple 
of  Jupiter.  Till  the  year  1252  it 
was  a  Benedictine  abbey.  It  was 
given  to  the  Franciscan  mars  by 
Linocent  IV, 

It  is  divided  into  three  naves 
by  twenty-two  columns  of  Egyp- 
tian granite  of  different  dimen- 
sions ;  on  the  tibird  near  the  prin- 
cipal entrance  is  the  inscription 
GVBicvLo  avgvstorvm;  these  co- 
lumns probably  belonged  to  the 
imperial  palace.  The  ceiling  was 
gilded  under  Pius  V. 

In  the  first  chapel  on  the  right, 
dedicated  to  St  Bernardino  di 
Sienne,  are  some  frescoes  ranked 
amongst  the  best  works  of  Pin- 
turicchio.  In  the  chapel  of  St  Mat- 
thew, this  apostle  and  the  prin- 
cipal incidents  of  his  life  were 
painted  by  Muziano.  In  that  of 
Bt  Francis  is  a  painting  by  Tre- 
visani,  and  over  the  high  altar  a 
very  ancient  image  of  the  Virgin; 
some  paintings  by  Niccola  di  Pe- 
saro  decorate  the  chapels  of  St 
Paul,  of  the  Madonna,  and  of 
St  Anthony. 

In  the  choir  is  a  fine  painting 
of  the  school  of  Eaphael,  which 
represents  the  Virgin  with  St  Joto 
the  Baptist  and  St  Elizabeth,  and 
is  supposed  to  be  by  Giulo  Ro- 
mano. 

Palace  of  the  Conaervatori.  — 
Under  the  portico  on  the  right 
is  a  statue  of  Julius  Caesar,  con- 
sidered to  be  the  only  authenti- 
cated portrait  known  of  that  ce- 
lebrated man;  on  the  left  is  that 
of  Augustus  with  a  prow  at  his 
feet,  allusive  to  the  victory  of 
Actium.  Around  the  court  are  se- 
veral antique  fragments;  on  the 
left  a  colossal  head  of  Domitian, 


the  sepolchral  urn  of  Agrippiaa, 
wife  of  Germanicus,  the  fragments 
of  two  porphyry  columns,  a  bronze 
head  and  arm,  said  to  have  be- 
longed to  the  colossal  statue  of 
Gommodus;  two  statues  of  Dacian 
kings  with  Rome  triumphant  in 
the  centre;  a  group  of  a  lion  at- 
tacking a  horse,  found  in  the 
stream  Almo,  and  a  large  pedes- 
tal which  once  supported  a  sta- 
tue of  Adrian. 

Hall  of  the  Busts.  —  Pius  VII 
transferred  to  this  place  the  busts, 
previously  in  the  Pantheon,  of 
men  illustrious  in  the  sciences, 
lettres,  and  arts. 

The  principal  regulations  of 
this  establishment  are,  Uiat  it  is 
destined  to  perpetuate  the  me- 
mory of  celebrated  Italians,  and 
that  the  busts  of  those  only  who 
have  been  acknowledged  to  have 
possessed  a  genius  of  the  highest 
order  can  be  admitted. 

In  the  first  room  are  the  por- 
traits of  celebrated  foreigners  who 
resided  in  Italy — Poussin,  Mengs, 
Winkelmann,AngelicaKaufimann, 
and  Su6e,  director  of  the  French 
academy  at  Rome. 

In  the  second,  the  portraits  of 
celebrated  Italian  artists  of  the 
thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fif- 
teenth centuries,  executed  at  the 
expense  of  Ganova;  the  Floren- 
tine Brunelleschi,  Nicolo  Pisano, 
the  sculptor  and  architeQt;  Giotto 
and  Orcagna,  both  distin^ished 
in  painting,  sculpture,  and  archi- 
tecture; the  Florentine  painters, 
Masaccio,  Giovanni  di  Fiesole, 
Ghiberti,  and  the  sculptor  Do- 
natello. 

The  third  room  contains  the 
portraits  of  Pius  Vn  and  of  Ra- 
phael, the  former  by  Ganova,  who 
at  his  own  expense  raised  busts, 
executed  by  sundry  artists  of  his 
day,  to  the  following  celebrated 
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men  oi  the  sixteenUi  oeatury :  Ti* 
tian,  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Michael 
dAjigelo  Buonarotti,  Palladio,  Fra 
Bartolomea  di  St  Marco,  Man- 
tegna,  SigaoreUi,  Pietro  Peru- 
gino,  Andrea  del  Sarto,  Marc  An- 
tonio Raimondi,  the  Bolognese  en- 
graver Correggio,  Paul  Veronese, 
and  the  arclutects  Bramante  ana 
Sanmichelli. 

The  fourth  room  contains  the 
busts  of  artists  who  flourished 
in  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and 
eighteenth  centuries:  Annibal  Ga- 
racd,  by  Naldini;  Canova  presen- 
ted also  the  Francesco  Marchi, 
a  military  architect  of  Bologna, 
the  Giulio  Romano,  Polydoro  di 
Caravaggio,  the  Sebastian  del 
Piombo,  Ghirlandajo,  Nanni  di 
Udine,  and  Dominichino. 

In  the  fifth  room  we  find  the 
busts  of  the  engraver  Pickler,  of 
the  engineer  Rapini,  of  Pietro  di 
Cortona,  and  of  Piranesi  di  Ma- 
jano,  a  celebretad  engraver  and 
architect 

The  sixth  contains  the  busts  of 
literary  characters :  Trissino,  Me- 
tastasio,  Annibal  Caro,  Bodoni, 
Venuti,  Aldus  Manucdus,  Mor- 
gagni,  Verri,  Bartoli,  and  Bec- 
caria,  presented  by  their  friends 
or  relatives. 

At  the  expense  and  under  the 
direction  of  Canova,  the  following 
have  also  been  placed  here:  Dante 
and  T(H:qaato  Tasso,  the  work  of 
d'Este;  Alfieri,  Petrarca,  and 
Ariosto,  by  Finelli ;  Goldoni,  Chri- 
stopher Columbus,  Galileo,  Mura- 
tori,  and  Morgagni,  by  Tadolini; 
Tiraboschi,  the  autlior  of  the  li- 
terary history  of  Ital^. 

The  seventh  room  is  occupied 
by  the  sepulchral  monument  of 
Canova,  decreed  by  Leo  XII  and 
executed  by  Fabris. 

The  last  room  is  dedicated  to  the 
professors  of  music  who  acquired 


cielelHity  in  their  day :  Cimavoea, 
whose  bust,  executed  by  Canont, 
was  presented  by  Caramal  Gon- 
salvi ;  Sapchini,  Corelli,  and  Pae- 
siUo  of  Taranto. 

Staircase,  -—  Below  the  first 
flight  of  steps,  on  the  left,  is  an 
inscription  in  honour  of  Caivs 
Duilius,  who  gained  the  first  naval 
victory  over  the  Carthaginians  in 
the  year  of  Rome  492;  this  frag- 
ment of  the  time  of  the  empe- 
rors was  found  near  the  arch  of 
Severus. 

On  the  walls,  forming  a  species 
of  terrace,  are  four  bas-reliefs :  the 
first,  of  Marcus  Aurelius  offering 
^  sacrifice  at  the  temple  of  Jupiter ; 
the  second,  a  triumph  of  the  same 
emperor,  who  in  the  third  is  repre- 
sented on  horseback,  and  in  the 
fourth  receiving  a  globe,  the  sym- 
bol of  imperial  power.  The  bius- 
relief  on  the  waJl  on  the  left  re- 
presents the  Sabine  Curtius  pass- 
ing the  marsh  during  the  combat 
between  Romulus  and  Tatius. 

HalU  of  the  Oanaervatari, — The 
Cavalier  d'Arpino  painted  in  the 
first  saloon  several  facts  of  early 
Roman  history :  Romulus  and  Re- 
mus found,  at  the  foot  of  the  Pala- 
tine, Romulus  tracing  the  circuit 
of  the  new  city,  the  rape  of  the 
Sabine  women,  Numa  offering  a 
sacrifice,  the  battles  between  the 
Romans  and  Yeians,  the  Horatii 
and  Curiatii. 

Other  subjects  of  Roman  history, 
painted  by  Laureti,  decorate  the 
first  antechamber:  Mutius  Scae- 
vola  burning  Ms  hand  in  presence 
of  Porsenna,  Brutus  condemning 
his  two  sons,  Horatius  Codes  on 
the  Sublician  bridge,  the  Battle  of 
the  Lake  Regillus. 

There  are  also  statues  in  this 
room  of  Mare  Antonio  Colonaa, 
who  gained  the  battle  of  Lepanto; 
of  Tommaso  Rospigliosi;  Fran- 
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eesco  Aldobrandini ;  Alexander 
Famese,who  commanded  in  Flan- 
ders; and  of  Carlo  Barberini,  the 
brother  of  Urban  VII. 

In  the  second  antechamber  is 
a  frieze  by  Daniel  di  Volterra, 
representing  the  triumph  of  Ma- 
rius  after  the  defeat  of  the  Cimbri, 
and  in  the  centre  the  wolf  with 
Romulus  and  Remus ;  this  is  not 
the  original  wolf  of  the  Capitol 
struck  by  lightning,  previously  to 
the  conspiracy  of  Cataline,  as 
Cicero  relates,  but  the  one  men- 
tioned by  Pliny  and  Dionysius  of 
Halicamassus ,  dedicated  in  the 
year  of  Rome  458,  and  found  near 
the  site  of  the  ruminal  fig  tree  at 
tiie  base  of  the  Palatine  in  the 
fifteenth  century;  a  fine  statue 
of  a  shepherd  boy  taking  a  thorn 
from  his  foot;  busts  of  Junius 
Brutus,  the  first  Roman  consul,  of 
Proserpine,  Diana,  Julius  Caesar, 
and  Adrian. 

In  the  third  antechamber  we 
observe  several  marble  fragments, 
on  which  are  engraved  the  cele- 
brated consular  "fasti"  down  to 
Augustus,  and  over  the  entrance 
door  a  fine  bas-relief  head  of 
Mithridates,  king  of  pontus. 

In  the  audience  room  are  a  frieze 
representing  different  Olympic 
games;  busts  of  Sdpio  Africa- 
nus;  Philip  of  Macedon;  Appius 
Claudius,  in  roso  antico ;  a  strik- 
ing likeness,  in  bronze,  of  Mi- 
chael Angelo,  done  by  himself; 
a  head  of  Medusa,  by  Bernini; 
and  a  picture  of  the  Holy  Fa- 
mily, by  Giulio  Romano. 

Lq  the  following  room  Annibal 
Caracci  painted  the  exploits  of 
Seipio  Anicanus;  the  tapestrv  on 
the  walls,  with  subjects  tsQcenfrom 
Roman  history,  was  made  at  St 
Michele,  in  Rome.  In  the  four 
comers  are  the  busts  of  Sappho, 
Ariadne,  Poppea,  and  Socrates. 


The  last  room  is  remarkable  as 
possessing  sundry  frescoes  of 
Pietro  Perugino  relative  to  Ihe 
wars  between  the  Romans  and 
Carthaginians;  in  the  chapel  are 
a  Madonna  of  Pinturicchio  and 
the  Evangelists  of  Caravaggio. 

Gallery  of  Paintings, — The  de- 
scription commences  on  the  left 
of  the  entrance.  The  first  picture 
is  the  portrait  of  a  Female  by 
Giorgione ;  a  Madonna  and  Sain^ 
of  the  Venetian  school,  beinff  a 
copy  of  Paul  Veronese.  The  Ap- 
parition of  Angels  to  the  Shep- 
herdsj  by  Bassano ;  the  Sacrifice 
of  Iphigenia,  by  Pietro  di  Cor- 
tona;  a  Portrait,  by  Bronzino;  a 
St  Lucia,  one  of  the  best  works 
of  the  author;  a  Madonna  in 
glory,  the  Espousals  of  St  Ca- 
therine, and  a  Holy  Family,  with 
St  Jerome,  all  four  by  Benvenuto 
Garofalo ;  Vanity,  by  Titian ;  a  St 
Jerome,  and  a  portrait  of  him- 
self, by  Guido;  a  Portrait,  by 
Velasquez,  admirably  coloured; 
the  Coronation  of  St  Catherine, 
by  Garofalo;  two  Adoration  of 
the  Magi,  by  Scarsellino;  a  Land- 
scape, with  the  Martyrdom  of  St 
Sebastian,  by  Dominichino;  an 
Orpheus  playing  on  the  lyre,  by 
Poussin ;  and  a  Man  caressing  a 
Dog,  by  Palma  Vecchio,  are  the 
principal  paintings  on  this  side 
of  the  room. 

Opposite ,  and  particularly 
worthy  of  notice,  is  the  Depar- 
ture of  Agar  and  Ishmael^  a  fine 
work  of  Mola's;  a  Chanty,  by 
Annibal  Caracci,  who  also  painted 
the  St  Cecilia,  and  a  Madonna  with 
St  Francis,  the  celebrated  Sybilla 
Persica  of  Guercino;  the  Ma- 
donna, by  Albano,  a  fine  com- 
position; a  Magdalen,  by  Tinto- 
retto; a  Sketch,  by  Agostino  Ca- 
racci, of  the  celebrated  Commu- 
nion of  St  Jerome  at  Bologna; 
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a  Hohr  Family  b^  Schidoni;  and 
the  Espousals,  in  the  ancient 
Ferrarese  style. 

On  the  third  wall  are  a  Christ 
disputing/with  the  Doctors,  a  fine 
compositibn,  by  Valentin;  the  Cu- 
mean  Sybil  of  Dominichino;  Her- 
minia  and  the  Shepherd  of  Lan- 
franc;  the  Separation  of  Jacob 
and  Esau,  by  del  Garbo ;  a  Magda- 
len of  Guide;  Flora  on  a  Trium- 
ghal  Car,  by  Poussin;  a  View  of 
rrottaf errata,  by  Vauvitelli;  a 
St  John  Baptist,  by  Guercino; 
Cupid  and  rsyche,  by  Luti;  a 
Landscape  and  Magdalen,  by  Ca- 
racci;  Uie  Magdalen  of  Albano; 
the  Triumph  of  Bacchus,  by 
Pietro  di  Cortona;  a  St  Celia  of 
RomaneUi. 

On  the  fourth  wall  we  observe 
a  portrait,  by  Dossi,  of  Ferrara; 
anotiiier  bv  Dominichino ;  a  Chiaro- 
oscuro  of  Polydore  Carayaffgio;a 
Sketdiof  a  soul  in  bliss,  by  Guide ; 
Virdn  and  St  Anne  with  Angels, 
by  Paul  Veronese;  a  Romulus 
and    Remus    nourished  by  the 
Wolf,  by  Rubens ;  a  Portrait,  by 
Giorgione;   Rachel,   Leah,  and 
Laban,  by  Ferri;  Circe  present- 
ing the  beverage  to  Ulysses,  by 
Sirani;  a  Portrait,  by  Giorgione; 
the  Dispute  of  St  Catherine,  by 
Vasari;  a  Madonna,  by  Francia; 
a  Portrait,  by  Bronzino ;  a  chiaro- 
oscuro  representing  Meleager ,  by 
Polydore  Caravaggio;   and    the 
Coronation  of  the  Madonna  with 
St  John,  by  an  author  not  known. 
On  the  wall  to  the  left  of  the 
entrance  of  the  second  room  are 
the  Descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and 
the  Ascension,  by  Paul  Veronese; 
an  Adoration  and  the  Madonna 
in  glory,  by  Garofalo ;  two  Land- 
scapes, by   Claude;   a  Flemish 
piece,  by  Breughel ;  sundry  views 
of  Rome,  by  Yanvitelli ;  a  Cupid 
of  Tintoretto;  two  Sketches  and 


an  fioropa,  by  Guldo;  a  Battiey 
by  Borgognone;  and  asplendid  re- 
presentation of  our  Saviour  and 
the  Adulterous  Woman,  by  Titian. 

These  are  followed  by  a  defeat 
of  Darius  at  Arballae,  by  Pietro 
di  Cortona;  a  Portrait,  by  Titian; 
the  Polyphemus  of  Guido ;  a  Ju- 
diUi,  by  Giulio  Romano ;  a  Holy 
Family  of  Andrea  Sacchi;  the 
Journey  into. Egypt,  by  Scarsel- 
lino;  a  St  John  Baptist,  by  Par- 
migiano ;  a  St  Francis  of  Anni- 
bal  Caracci;  a  Claude;  a  fine  Ga- 
rofalo, representing  the  Madonna, 
Child,  and  St  John,  and  the  Judg- 
ment of  Solomon,  by  Bassano.  (hi 
the  second  wall  is  the  celebrar 
ted  St  Pe1n)nilla  of  Guercino,  a 
copy  of  which  in  mosaic  ia  in 
St  Peter's;  on  the  left  of  this 
classic  picture  is  an  allegory,  on 
the  right  a  Magdalen,  of  the  school 
of  Guercino. 

On  the  third  wall  are  the  Bap- 
tism of  our  Saviour,  by  Titian; 
a  St  Francis,  a  Holy  Family,  and 
a  fine  St  Sebastian,  by  Luaovico 
Caracci;  a  Gipsy  and  a  Young  Man. 
by  Caravaggio;  a  Madonna  ana 
Child,  by  Perugino;  a  St  Matthew 
of  Guercino;  a  St  Bernard,  by 
Bellini;  and  a  Soldier  reposing, 
by  Salvator  Rosa. 

The  principal  pictures  that  folr 
low  are  a  Flagellation,  by  Tinto- 
retto; an  Old  Man,  by  Bassano; 
a  Cleopatra  in  the  presence  of  Au-' 
gustus,and  a  St  John  Baptist,  by 
Guercino ;  the  Baptism  of  Qurist, 
by  Tintoretto;  Jesus  driving  the 
Money-changers  out  of  the  Temp- 
le, a  fine  St  Sebastian  of  Guido; 
the  Conversion  of  St  Paul,  and 
Christ  Fulminating  Vice,  byScar- 
sellino;  a  fine  painting  of  St 
Barbara,  by  s<»ne  attributed  to 
Annibal  Caracci,  by  others  to 
Dominichino;  a  St  Sebastian* by 
Garofalo;  a  Holy  Family,  byP 
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arigiado ;  the  Queen  of  Slieba,  bv 
AHegrini;  a  St  Christopher  with 
our  Saviour,  by  Tintoretto;  a  St 
Cecilia  ofLudoyico  Caracei;  and 
a  Sketch  of  Cleopatra;  by  Guido. 

On  the  fourth  wall  are  two 
Philosophers,  by  "D  Calabrese;** 
aBersabea  otPalma;  the  Graces, 
by  Pahna  the  younger;  Nathan 
and  Saul,  by  Mola;  Jesus  at  the 
house  of  the  Pharisee,  by  Bas- 
sano ;  a  Magdalen  in  Prayer,  and 
the  Rape  of  Europa,  both  by 
Paul  Veronese. 

Behind  this  edifice  was  the 
aoropolis  or  fortress  of  Rome,  and 
the  Tarpeian  rock,  apart  of  which 
is  risible  from  the  Piazza  della 
Consolazione.  It  still  preserves  a 
certain  height,  but  it  should  be 
borne-  in  mind  that  the  soil  is 
raised  about  forty  feet  above  its 
ancient  level,  and  that  the  falls 
of  earth  from  the  top  have  also 
tended  to  diminish  its  primitive 
height  Those  who  were  declared 
guilty  of  treason  to  their  country 
were  hurled  headlong  from  this 
rock;  such  was  the  fate  of  Man- 
lius. 

From  the  Capitol  two  streets 
lead  to  the  forum;  that  to  the  left 
passes  by  the  substructions  of 
the  tabularium.  Under  the  church 
dedicated  to  St  Joseph  is  the 

AfammertinePrisonyhvLilt  under 
Ancus  Martins,  and  described  by 
Varro ;  the  chamber  still  existing 
is  covered  with  rectangular  slabs 
of  volcanic  stone  called  reddish 
tufa;  its  form  is  that  of  a  trape- 
zium, twenty-four  feet  long,  eigh- 
teen wide,  and  thirtheen  high. 
Towards  the  north-west  are  traces 
of  a  window  which  sheds  here 
its  feeble  light  No  trace  of  an 
ancient  door  being  visible,  it  is 
conjectured  that  criminals  were 
lowered  into  the  prison  through 
the   aperture  covered  with  an 


iron  grating.  The  eastern  front 
is  Well  preserved,  and  on  blocks 
of  travertine  are  the  names  of 
the  consuls,  Rufinus  and  Nerva, 
who  restored  it  From  the  steps 
leading  to  the  prison,  named 
"Scalae  Gemoniae,*'  the  bodies  of 
those  put  to  death  in  the  prison 
were  dragged  through  the  forum 
and  thrown  into  the  Tiber  from 
the  Sublician  bridge. 

These  executions  took  place  in 
the  inferior  or  Tullian  prison,  thus 
named  from  Servius  TulKus.  It 
was  cut  in  the  rock  about  twelve 
feet  under  the  level  of  ancient 
Rome.  We  learn  from  history  that 
many  celebrated  personages  of 
antiquity  died  in  this  prison.  Ju- 
gurtha  of  starvation;  Lentulus, 
Cethegus,  StatiliuB,  Cabinius,  and 
other  accomplices  of  Catilina,  by 
strangulation;  Sejanus  by  order 
of  Tiberius,  and  Simon,  son  of 
Joras,  chief  of  the  Jews,  by  that 
of  Titus.  It  is  supposed  that,  after 
having  adorned  the  triumphal 
pomp,  the  captive  chiefs  were  con- 
fined in  the  Tullian  prison  till 
sent  to  the  places  assigned  as 
their  residence.  Syphax  finished 
Ws  days  at  Tivoli ;  Perseus,  king 
of  Macedon,  at  Alba  Fucensis. 

The  celebrity  of  this  prison  is 
increased  by  the  pious  tradition 
that  the  apostles  St  Peter  and 
St  Paul  were  confined  in  it  under 
Nero,  and  a  spring  of  water,  said 
to  have  been  used  at  the  baptism 
of  Processus  and  Martinian,  the 
keepers  of  the  prison,  who  after- 
wards suffered  martyrdom,  is*still 
visible.  Over  the  prison  is  the 

Church  of  St  Giuseppe,  built  in 
1598.  The  picture  over  the  high 
altar,  representing  the  Marriage 
of  the  Madonna,  is  by  Benedetto 
Bramante;  the  Birth  of  Christ,  on 
the  left  altar,  is  by  Carlo  Maratta; 
the  Death  of  St  Joseph,  by  Roma- 
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nelti.  The  three  isolated  cduimts 
near  this  church  belong  to  ^e 

l^mple  of  Japiter  Tonans, 
raised  by  Augustus,  on  his  return 
from  the  war  in  Spain,  where  one 
of  his  slaves,  who  carried  a  light 
daring  a  journey  by  night,  was 
struck  dead  by  h'ghtning.  This 
temple  having  suffered,  probably 
daring  the  fire  which  consumed 
the  atiienaeum  and  other  build- 
ings in  this  direction,  was  restored 
by  the  Emperors  Severus  and  Ca- 
racalla.  In  compariiig  those  parts 
of  the  cornice  deposited  in  the 
portico  of  the  tabularium  with 
those  of  the  temple  of  Concord, 
two  periods  of  Roman  architec- 
ture are  easily  distinguished;  that 
of  Augustus  and  that  of  Severus, 
of  the  perfection  and  of  the  de- 
cline or  the  art  Of  this  monu- 
ment there  remain  only  three 
fluted  Corinthian  columns,  four 
feet  two  inches  in  diameter.  The 
entablature  is  remarkable  for  the 
diiFerent  instruments  used  in  the 
sacrifices,  sculptured  in  bas-relief 
on  the  fneze. 

The  ancient  pavement  of  poly- 
gonal basaltic  blocks  at  the  base 
of  this  temple  formed  a  part  of 
the  Clivus  Capitolinus,  one  of  the 
roadfi  that  led  to  the  Capitol. 

Temple  of  Forttme.  —  It  was 
hitherto  generally  supposed  that 
the  eight  colunms,  near  the  temple 
of  Jupiter  Tonans,  were  remains 
of  the  celebrated  temple  of  Con- 
cord, in  which  the  senate  occasion- 
ally assembled;  but  although  si- 
tuated between  the  Capitol  and 
forum,  the  front  of  the  temple 
of  Concord  was  turned  to  the 
forum  according  to  Plutarch,  and 
Dio  asserts  that  it  was  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  Mam- 
mertine  prison.  These  columns 
formed  p^rt  of  the  temple  of  For- 
tune, built  under  Maxentius,  and 


rebuilt  by  the  senate.  They  are 
all  of  different  diameters,. of  the 
Ionic  order,  and  of  Egyptian  ^- 
nite ;  some  are  twelve  feet  in  cir- 
cumference, and  forty  in  height, 
comprising  the  basis  and  capital. 
The  frieze  is  ornamented  inter- 
nally with  foliage  and  arabesques, 
belonging  in  part  to  the  primitive 
temple,  and  of  the  fine  period 
of  Roman  architecture,  but  the 
others  are  evidently  of  the  fourth 
century. 

Several  chamber8,of  a  brick  con- 
struction, as  used  under  Adrian, 
have  been  recently  discovered 
near  this  temple ;  the  columns  and 
capitals  being  profusely  adorned 
with  trophies  and  victories  ap- 
pear to  be  of  the  time  of  Sep- 
timius  Severus.  An  inscription, 
on  an  entablature  of  the  portico, 
indicates  that  in  these  chambers 
were  the  statues  of  the  twelve 
divinities,  called  Consentes,  whose 
names  have  been  preserved  by 
Ennius  in  the  following  order: 
—  Juno,  Vesta,  Minerva,  Ceres, 
Diana,  Venus,  Mars,  Mercury, 
Jupiter,  Neptune,  Vulcan,  Apollo; 
and  that  these  statues  were  re- 
stored by  Pretextat,  prefect  of 
Rome,  in  the  year  368  of  the 
Christian  era. 

On  the  right  of  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  Tonans  are  the  remains 
of  the 

Temple  of  Concord,  so  interest- 
ing in  Roman  history,  and  in  the 
topography  of  the  ancient  city, 
discovered  under  amass  of  marble 
fragments  of  excellent  workman- 
ship. Three  votive  inscriptions,  one 
highly  preserved,  have  determined 
its  position,  and  agree  with  the 
testimony  of  ancient  writers. 

Some  vestiges  of  the  cellar  with 
fragments  of  giallo  antico,  afri- 
cano,  and  violet  marble  are  now 
the  only  remains*  It  appears  by 
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these  fragments  that  the  int^or 
coltiixis,  the  base  of  which  was 
highly  finished,  and  of  the  style 
of  tiitose  found  at  the  thermae  of 
Titus,  were  of  giallo  antico  and 
violet  marble.  An  inscription  pre- 
serves the  name  of  M.  Antonius 
Geminus,  prefect  of  the  military 
treasure,who  dedicated  the  temple, 
which  seems  to  have  been  des- 
troyed by  fire  before  the  eighth 
century. 

Boman  Forum, — The  celebrity 
of  this  spot,  the  most  classic  of 
ancient  Rome,  has  induced  anti- 
quarians to  trace  its  limits  and 
assign  to  each  edifice  its  peculiar 
locality.  The  system  of  Nardini, 
founded  on  the  authority  of  the 
classics,  has  been  in  a  great  mea- 
sure verified  by  the  discoveries 
made  tiU  the  present  day. 

The  Romans  having,  under  Ro- 
mulus and  Tatius,  occupied  the 
Palatine,  and  the  Sabines  the  Ca- 
pitoline,  hill,  they  had  no  other 
means  of  communication  than  by 
the  kind  of  isthmus  which,  com- 
mencing at  the  Tarpeian  rock, 
joined  the  Palatine  towards  its 
northern  angle.  According  to  Dio- 
nysius  of  Halicamassus,  this  val- 
ley was  then  covered  with  woods 
and  marshes,  and  had  a  slope 
towards  the  east  and  west,  which 
was  most  sensible,  from  tibe  spot 
now  occupied  by  the  granary  near 
the  column  ofPhocastothe  arch 
of  Severus  and  theforum  of  Nerva. 
The  springs  which,  from  Uie  decli- 
vities oftheQuirinal,  Viminal,  and 
Esquiline,  fell  into  the  valley  on 
one  side,  and  from  the  Aventine, 
Capitoline,  and  Palatine,  into  that 
on  the  other  side,  formed  marshes 
which,  in  the  latter  case,  being 
united  with  the  overflowings  of 
the  river,  became  a  lake,  called 
the  Velabrum.  By  a  passage  in 
Yarro  it  is  ascertained  that  m  his 


time,  prior  to  the  dictatorship  of 
Caesar,  the  extent  of  the  forum 
was  of  seven  jugera,  and  each  of 
these  jugera  contained  a  surface 
of  240  Roman  feet  long  and  220 
wide;  the  sides  presented  a  su- 
perfices  of  201,600  square  feet, 
or  an  extension  of  550  feet  long 
and  366  wide,  the  city  itself  being 
then  only  one  mile  in  circuit  It 
was  enlarged  towards  the  east  suc- 
cessively under  Caesar  and  Au- 
gustus. 

By  the  excavations  made  of 
late  it  appears  that  the  forum 
existed  tiU  the  eleventh  century, 
and  was  totally  destroyed  in  1060, 
when  Robert  Guiscard  set  fire  to 
this  part  of  the  city.  It  was  after- 
wards used  as  a  place  for  de- 
positing rubbish,  which  in  the 
course  of  time  afccnmulated  to  the 
height  of  tweuty-four  feet  It  af- 
terwards became  a  market  for 
oxen,  and  hence  it  derived  its  ap- 
pellation of  Campo  Yaccino. 

Edifices  of  the  Forum. — The  fo- 
rum of  Rome,  like  all  those  of 
the  Italian  cities,  was,  according 
to  Yitruvius,  of  an  oblong  form. 
In  order  to  render  it  regular  a 
portico  of  two  stories  was  erected, 
with  chambers  above  and  shops 
(tabemae)  on  the  ground  floor. 
Around  it  many  buildings  for  dif- 
ferent uses  were  raised,  which, 
on  the  authority  of  ancient  writers, 
and  fragments  of  the  ancient  plan 
of  Rome  preserved  in  the  Capi- 
tol, were  disposed  in  the  following 
order: — 

In  the  centre  of  the  southern 
side  was  the  curia  or  senate  house ; 
on  the  right  of  this  building  the 
comitium,  or  place  destined  for  the 
popular  assemblies  or  publicplead- 
ings ;  the  graecostasis^  or  hall  for 
the  reception  of  foreign  ambas- 
sadors ;  and  the  Fabian  arch,raised 
by  Fabius,  conqueror  of  AHobrogi. 
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On  the  left  were  the  temple  of 
Castor  and  Pollux,  the  laJ^e  'of 
Juturna,  and  temple  of  Vesta, 

The  western  side  was  occupied 
by  the  temple  of  Julius  Caesar, 
the  Julian  basilic,  and  the  area 
of  Ops  and  Saturn.  On  the  north, 
under  the  Capitol,  were  the  temple 
of  Saturn,  the  arch  of  Tiberius, 
the  temple  of  Vespasian,  and  the 
Schola  Xantha. 

On  the  east  were  the  two  Emi- 
lian  basilics  and  shops.  In  the 
centre  of  the  area  were  the  rostra 
or  tribune  whence  harangues  were 
addressed  to  the  people,  thus  nam- 
ed from  the  beaks  of  tlie  vessels 
taken  by  the  Bomans  from  the 
Antiates ;  this  tribune  was  oppo- 
site to  the  senate  house  and  sur- 
rounded with  the  statues  of  Ro- 
man ambassadors  killed  while  exe- 
cuting their  mission;  it  was  pla- 
ced under  Julius  Caesar  near  the 
Bouthem  angle  of  the  forum,  and 
called  "nova  rostra"  the  ancient 
site  preserving  the  appellation  of 
'Vetera."  Opposite  the  temple  of 
Caesar  was  a  column  of  giallo  an- 
tico  erected  in  his  honour.  At  the 
foot  of  the  temple  of  Saturn  was 
a  gilt  column,  milliarum  aureum, 
on  which  were  engraved  the  dis- 
tances from  Rome  to  the  princi- 
pal cities  of  the  empire;  near  the 
arch  of  Septimius  Severuswas  the 
rostral  column  raised  to  Caius 
DnHius  to  commemorate  his  vic- 
tory over  the  Carthaginians.  It  is 
known  by  the  testimony  of  an- 
cient antliors,  that  several  other 
monuments  existed  in  the  forum, 
such  as  the  Jani,  or  public  porches 
where  commercial  men  assembled; 
the  column  of  Mevius,  conqueror 
of  the  Latins ;  the  equestrian  sta- 
tue of  Domitian,  but  tJieir  situation 
is  uncertain. 

To  the  north-east  of  the  forum 
is  the 


Arch  of  Septimius  Severus,  rais- 
ed by  the  senate  and  Roman  people 
in  the  year  205  of  the  Christian 
era,  to  commemorate  the  victories 
gained  by  Sevenis  over  the  Par- 
thians  and  other  eastern  nations. 

The  arch  is  decorated  with  eight 
fluted  columns  of  the  composite 
order,  and  with  bas-relief  repre- 
senting engagements  with  the  Ara- 
bians JParthians,andAdiabenian8  ; 
on  the  western  side  is  a  staircase 
leading  to  the  plattform,  on  which 
was  placed 'the  statue  of  the  Em- 
peror seated  between  his  sons  Ca- 
racalla  and  Geta  in  a  triumphal 
car  drawn  by  six  horses  abreast 

On  the  left  is  the 

Chiu'ch  of  St  Luke,  one  of  the 
most  ancient  in  Rome.  Alexan- 
der IV  jrestored  and  dedicated  it 
to  St  Martina,  but  Sixtus  IV  hav- 
ing presented  it  in  1588  to  the 
academy  of  painting,  it  was  re- 
built on  the  designs  of  Pietro  di 
Cortona,  and  dedicated  to  St  Luke. 
The  painting  over  the  right  altar, 
representing  the  Martyrdom  of 
St  Lazanis,  is  byBsddi;  the  As- 
sumption, by  Sebastian  Conca; 
St  Luke  painting  the  B.  Virgin 
is  a  copy  of  Raphael,  by  Gram- 
matica.  In  the  subterranean  church 
is  a  chapel  built  by  Pietro  di 
Cortona. 

The  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts, 
called  St  Luca,  established  by 
Sixtus  V,  is  composed  of  pain- 
ters, sculptors,  and  architects,  and 
holds  its  sittings  in  the  house  ad- 
joining the  church.  It  contains 
several  portraits  of  celebrated 
pamters :  tJieSt  Luke  of  Raphael, 
in  which  is  inserted  his  own  por- 
trait; two  Landscapes,  by  Caspar 
Poussin;  three  pictures  of  Sal- 
vatorRosa;  and  a  Chi-ist  with  the 
Pharisee,  by  Titian. 

The  front  of  the  Church  of  St 
Adrian,  built  of  brick,  but  for- 
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merly  covered  with  stucco,  dates 
from  the  fifth  century  of  the  Chri- 
stian era.  The  door,  covered  with 
bronze,  was  taken  to  St  John  La- 
teran  under  Alexander  VII.  When 
the  interior  of  the  church  was  re- 
built in  1649,  a  pedestal  belonging 
probably  to  the  Emilian  basilic 
was  found;  the  inscription  indi- 
cates that  Probianus,  prefect  of 
the  city,  had  raised  a  statue  there. 

The  Colunm  of  Phocas  was  dis- 
covered during  the  excavations 
made  in  1813,  by  tKe  inscription 
on  the  pedestal,  tiiiat  this  colunm, 
with  its  gilt  statue  on  the  top, 
had  been  raised  in  608  by  Sma- 
ragdus,  the  exarch,  to  the  Em- 
peror Phocas,  in  commemoration 
of  Uie  tranquillity  he  maintained 
in  Italy.  The  other  inscriptions 
subsequently  found  are  those  re- 
lative to  the  "Averrunci"  gods,  to 
Minerva  Averrunca,  Marcus,  Cis- 
pius,  the  praetor,  Lucius,  and  Con- 
stantius  Caesar.  Three  brick  pe- 
destals, formerly  covered  with 
marble,  supported  large  colunms 
of  red  granite. 

This  columns  is  fluted  Corin- 
thian, and  belonged  originally  to 
some  edifice  of  the  time  of  the 
Antonines.  Its  diameter  is  fbur 
feet  two  inches ;  the  pedestal  ten 
feet  eleven  inches  m  height.  It 
appears  from  this  column  that 
even  in  the  seventh  century  the  fo- 
rum of  Caesar  was  still  one  of  the 
most  frequented  spots  in  Rome. 

Graecostasis, — It  is  ascertained 
by  passages  fipom  ancient  authors, 
ana  the  plan  of  Rome  at  the  Ca- 
pitol, that  these  fine  remains  of 
ancient  architecture  belonged  to 
the  graecostasis,  or  building  as- 
signed for  the  reception  of  foreign 
ambassadors.  The  front,  compo- 
sed of  eight  columns,  faced  the 
temple  of  Antoninus  and  Fau- 
stina; on  the  sides  were  tihirteen 


columns  of  pentelic  marble,  flu- 
ted, and  of  the  Corinthian  order. 
They  are  four  and  a  half  feet  in 
diameter,  fortyfive  in  height,  com- 
prising base  and  capital.  The  en- 
tablature they  support  is  of  the 
most  finished  workmanship.  The 
capitals  equal  in  beauty  those  of 
the  Pantheon,  and  these  ruins  may 
be  considered  as  Hie  best  model 
of  the  proportions  and  ornaments 
of  the  Corinthian  order. 

Ouria — Towards  the  Velabrum, 
and  opposite  to  the  Capitol,  was 
the  Curia  Hostilia,  used  for  the 
sittings  of  the  senate ;  it  was  re- 
built bvAugustus,  and  called  Curia 
Julia.  The  remains  of  the  hall  now 
form  part  of  a  carpenter's  house, 
near  the  church  of  St  Maria  Li- 
beratrice.  The  front,  which  was 
probably  ornamented  with  a  por- 
tico and  marble  columns,  has  dis- 
appeared. 

The  Temple  of  Vesta  was  rai- 
sed by  Adrian  I  in  the  eighth  cen- 
tury on  the  ruins  of  the  temple 
of  Vesta,  in  which  the  Vestal  vir- 
gins preserved  the  Palladium  and 
tJie  sacred  fire. 

In  the  tribune  is  a  mosaic  of 
the  eighth  century:  the  painting 
over  the  principal  altar  is  by  Zuc- 
cari. 

On  the  declivity  of  the  Pala- 
tine behind  this  temple  were  the 
Lupercal,  a  grotto  sacred  to  Pan, 
and  the  Ruminal  fig  tree  under 
which  Romulus  and  Remus  were 
found  by  Faustnlus. 

Via  Sacra.  —  This  celebrated 
way  received  its  name  from  the 
scnfices  which  accompanied  the 
peace  between  Romulus  and  Ta- 
tius.  It  commenced  at  the  coli- 
seum, passed  near  the  temple  of 
Venus  and  Rome,  the  basilic  of 
Constantine,  the  temple  of  Ro- 
mulus and  Remus,  of  Antoninus 
and  Faustina,  and  entered  the  fo- 
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mm  by  the  Fabian  arch,near  which 
a  part  branched  off  towards  the 
temple  of  Vesta,  ended  at  the  Via 
Nnoya,  which  joined  the  circus, 
following  the  direction  of  the  street 
leading  at  present  from  the  foram 
to  the  church  of  St  Anastasia.  The 
principal  branch  of  the  Via  Sacra 
passed  through  the  forum,  and 
finished  at  the  Capitol;  but  ac- 
cording to  Va;rro,  at  the  citadel 
called  Arx  Sacrorum. 

The  Temple  of  Antoninus  and 
Faustina  was  built  by  the  senate 
in  honour  of  Faustina,  the  name 
of  her  husband  Antoninus  was  ad- 
ded after  his  death.  In  ii'ont  of 
the  ceUa  is  a  portico  of  six  co- 
lumns, with  three  on  each  side  of 
cipolHno,  the  largest  known  of  this 
kind  of  marble,  being  forty-three 
feet  high,  including  the  base  and 
capital.  They  support  an  entabla- 
ture composed  of  enormous  blocks 
of  white  marble.  On  the  frieze  are 
bas-reliefs  of  griffins,  chandeliers, 
and  wases  of  the  best  style  of 
sculpture.  The  walls  of  the  cella, 
built  of  peperino,  or  Albano  stone, 
were  covered  with  white  marble. 
In  ancient  times  twenty-one  mar- 
ble steps  led  to  the  interior;  at 
present  there  are  about  sixteen 
feet  between  the  base  of  the  por- 
tico columns  and  the  level  of  the 
Via  Sacra. 

Temple  of  JRomidus  and  Bemus. 
— ^It  is  ascertained  from  the  ec- 
clesiastical writers  that  the  church 
of  SS.  Gosimo  and  Damiano  was 
built  on  the  ancient  temple  of  Ro- 
mulus and  Kemus.  The  cella,  now 
the  vestibule  of  the  church,  is  of 
a  circular  form,  and  on  the  mar- 
ble pavement  was  engraved  the 
plan  of  Rome,  fragments  of  which 
are  now  in  the  Capitol.  The  copy 
of  its  inscription,  preserved  in  a 
manuscript  of  the  Vatican  library, 


proves  that  this  temple  was  built 
under  Constantine. 

The  upper  part  of  the  temple 
has  been  adapted  as  the  vestibule 
of  the  church  of  SS.  Cosimo  and 
Damiano,  built  in  527  by  Pope 
Felix  ni;  a  bronze  door  brought 
from  Perugia,  and  two  porphyry 
columns,  form  the  entrance;  in 
the  ancient  church,  now  under 
ground,  is  an  altar  under  which 
repose  SS.  Cosimo  and  Damiano. 

The  two  cipoUino  columns,  mea- 
suring from  the  base  to  the  ca- 
pital thirty-one  feet,  were  a  part 
of  the  portico  which  belonged  to 
the  temple  of  Remus. 

The  three  large  arches  near 
these  columns  are  remains  of  the 

Basilic  of  Constantine. — Aure- 
lius  Victor  says,  that  in  the  year 
311  of  the  Christian  era  Maxen- 
tius  raised  this  edifice,  which,  after 
his  defeat,  was  consecrated  by  tlie 
senate  to  Constantine. 

The  plan  of  this  building  is 
that  of  a  basilic,  being  divided 
into  three  naves;  the  style  of  the 
construction  ana  ornaments  is 
identical  with  that  of  the  &er- 
mae  of  Diocletian,  and  other  edi- 
fices of  the  fourth  century;  in  a 
fragment  of  the  roof  which  fell  *n 
1828,  several  medals  were  found, 
one  in  silver  of  Maxentius.  From 
the  fifteenth  to  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  these  ruins 
were  supposed  to  have  been  those 
of  the  temple  of  Peace. 

The  length  of  the  building  was 
aOOfeet,  the  width  200,  and  height 
seventy.  The  middle  nave  was 
supported  by  eight  fluted  Corin- 
thian columns.  The  nave  to  the 
north  is  well  preserved ;  a  change 
is  visible  in  the  construction,  the 
entrance  having  been  originally 
om)osite  the  coliseum,  and  the 
tribune  at  the  head  of  the  great 
nave;  another  opening  was  after 
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wards  made  facing  the  Palatine, 
when  the  tribune  was  transferred 
to  the  centre  of  the  north  nave. 
Kemnants  of  the  giallo  antico  pa- 
yements,  of  capites,  porphyry  co- 
lumns, and  entablatures  were  dis- 
covered during  the  recent  exca- 
vations. 

St  Franeesca  Bomana  was  built 
under  Paul  I,  renewed  under  Leo 
IV  and  Paul  V,  when  the  present 
front  was  raised.  Before  the  high 
altar  is  the  tomb  of  St  Fran- 
cesca,  covered  with  precious  mar- 
ble and  gilt  bronze;  on  the  tomb 
of  Gregory  XI,  by  Olvieri,  is  a 
bas-relief  representing  the  return 
of  the  Popes  to  Rome  after  an 
absence  of  seventy-two  years  at 
Avignon. 

The  Arch  of  Titus,  raised  by 
the  senate  to  Titus,  son  of  Ves- 
pasian, after  the  conquest  of  Je- 
rusalem, is  of  pentelic  marble, 
and  had,  on  each  side,  four  half 
columns  of  the  composite  order; 
two  only  now  remain  at  each 
firont :  they  support  the  entabla- 
ture and  attic. 

The  bas-reliefs  under  the  arch 
represent  Titus  on  a  car  drawn 
by  four  horses  abreast,  driven  by 
Rome  under  the  figure  of  a  fe- 
male, with  Victory  crowning  the 
emperor,  who  is  preceded  and 
followed  by  his  soldiers. 

The  most  interesting  part  of 
the  triumphal  pomp  consists  of 
the  prisonners,the  golden  table  and 
sacred  vases,  the  seven-branched 
golden  candlestick,  and  other 
spoils  of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem. 
In  the  centre  is  the  figure  of  Ti- 
tus borne  by  an  eagle  in  allusion 
to  his  apotheosis.  On  the  two  front 
angles  are  four  victories  of  a  good 
style  of  sculpture,  and  on  the  fneze 
ot  the  entablature  is  a  represen- 
tation of  the  river  Jordan,  indi- 
cating the  conquest  of  Judaea, 


m€n  leading  oxen  to  be  sacrificed, 
and  soldiers  with  round  shields. 

This  arch,  though  small  and  of 
a  single  arcade,  is  the  finest  mo- 
nument of  the  kind  left  us  by  an- 
tiquity. 

Temple  of  Venus  and  Borne. — 
The  Emperor  Adrian  himself  ma- 
de the  designs  of  this  temple,  and 
superintended  its  construction.  Dio 
designates  the  primitive  site  as 
the  atrium  of  the  golden  house 
of  Nero,  at  the  summit  of  the  Via 
Sacra,  near  the  amphitheatre. 
Having  suffered  from  fire,  it  was 
restored  by  Maxentius. 

This  temple  was  raised  in  the 
centre  of  an  oblong  enclosure 
formed  by  a  portico  500  feet  long 
and  300  wide,  with  a  double  row 
of  granite  columns,  each  three  and 
half  feet  in  diameter.  It  was  di- 
vided into  two  parts,  with  two  di- 
stinct and  separate  celiac,  though 
they  formed  but  one  temple,  con- 
sisting of  two  rows  of  columns  at 
each  front,  and  a  single  row  at 
each  side.  Its  length  was  333  feet, 
and  width  160;  ten  columns  at  each 
front,  twenty  at  each  side,  all  of 
Proconesus  marble  (white  with 
grey  veins),  nearly  six  feet  in  dia- 
meter, of  the  Corinthian  order, 
and  fluted,  as  is  proved  by  the 
fragments  that  remain.  The  ex- 
ternal walls  of  the  cella  were  co- 
vered with  the  same  quality  of 
marble,  five  and  half  feet  in  thick- 
ness. 

The  temple  had  two  entrances, 
one  towards  the  forum  by  the 
steps  near  the  arch  of  Titus^ 
the  other  towards  the  coliseum 
by  a  double  staircase,  the  remains 
of  which  are  still  visible  from  the 
court;  seven  steps  led  to  the  vesti- 
bule, and  five  others  to  the  cella. 
The  interior  of  the  two  celiac  was 
decorated  with  porphyry  columns 
two  feet  two  inches  in  diameter ; 
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the  roof  was  gilt,  and  the  mside 
walls  and  pavement  were  covered 
with  giallo  antico  and  serpentine. 

Palatine  Hill.— The  traditions 
admitted  by  ancient  writers  re- 
specting the  name  of  this  cele- 
brated hill  are  that  Evander  fomi- 
ded  on  it  a  city  called  Pallantium, 
from  his  native  town  in  Arcadia, 
a  name  changed  into  Pallatium, 
from  which  is  derived  Palatinus. 

This  hill  is  surrounded  by  the 
other  hills  of  Rome ;  by  the  Aven- 
tine  to  the  west,  the  Caelian  to 
the  south,  the  Esquilin^  to  the 
east,  the  Yiminal,  Quirinal,  and 
Capitoline  to  the  north  and  north- 
west Its  form  is  that  of  a  tra- 
pezium 6,400  feet  in  circumfe- 
rence;  it  is  156  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  was  the 
cradle  of  Rome.  Romulus  had  his 
cottage  on  the  part  turned  tow- 
ards the  Circus  Maximus ;  Numa 
near  the  temple  of  Vesta;  Tul- 
lius  HoBtilius  built  his  house  on 
the  summit  overlooking  the  fo- 
rum; Ancus  Martins  on  the  spot 
where  the  temple  of  Venus  anji 
Rome  was  afterwards  erected ;  and 
TarquiniuB  Priscus  on  the  slope 
overlooking  the  Velabrum. 

In  latter  times  it  was  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Graechi,  of  Crassus, 
Hortensius,  Cicero,  Clodius,  Mark 
Antony,  Claudius  Nero,  father  of 
Tiberius,  and  of  Octavius,  father  of 
Augustus.  To  this  last  is  due  the 
commencement  of  the 

Palace  of  the  Caesars.  —  His 
paternal  mansion  having  been  des- 
troyed be  fire,  Augustus  built  a 
house  on  the  middle  of  the  hill 
towards  the  Aventine,  adding  to 
it  a  temple  of  Apollo,  a  portico, 
and  a  library.  It  was  enlarged  by 
Tiberius  in  the  direction  of  the 
Velabrum,  and  by  Caligula,  who 
raised  a  front  with  porticoes  in 
the  foriun,  and  a  bridge  suppor- 


ted by  marble  columns,  in  order  to 
unite  it  with  the  Capitoline  hill. 

The  whole  Palatine  was  not  ex- 
tensive enough  for  the  improve- 
ments made  by  Nero,  which  oc- 
cupied the  space  between  this 
hill,  the  Esqmline,  and  the  gar- 
dens of  Mecaenas  under  the  "ag- 
ger." This  immense  palace  con- 
tained extensive  sardens,  woods, 
ponds,  baths,  and  several  other 
buildings.  Having  been  destroyed 
by  fire  in  the  64th  year  of  our 
era,  Nero  repaired  it  with  such 
magnificence  that  it  was  called  the 
"domus  aurea",  or  golden  house. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  form  an 
idea  of  its  magnificence.  Accord- 
ing to  ancient  writers  it  was  sur- 
rounded withponticoes,having  not 
less  than  three  thousand  columns, 
and  before  the  vestibule  was  his 
colossus  in  bronze,  120  feet  high, 
the  work  of  the  celebrated  Zeno- 
dorus.  Most  of  the  rooms  and  halls 
were  adorned  with  statues,  co- 
lunms,  and  precious  marbles. 

The  palace  not  being  finished 
at  the  death  of  Nero,  a  conside- 
rable sum  was  assigned  byOtho 
for  its  completion,  but  owing  to 
the  shortness  of  his  reign  his  or- 
ders was  not  executed.  Vespasian 
and  Titus  demolished,  or  destined 
to  other  uses,  the  part  ontheEs- 
quiline;  they  built  the  coliseum 
and  thermae :  their  successors  em- 
bellished or  partially  changed  the 
palace  on  the  Palatine.  After  the 
translation  of  the  empire  it  was 
abandoned,  suffered  much  under 
Alaric  in  410,  and  Genseric  in 
455,  when  the  bronze  vases,  and 
the  sacred  utensils  of  the  temple 
of  Jerusalem  were  taken  away. 
It  was,  however,  continually  re- 
stored, served  as  the  residence  of 
the  Emperor  Heraclius  in  the  se- 
venth century,  and  existed  even 
in  the  eight.  At  the  present  day 
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eesco  Aldobrandini ;  Alexander 
Faniese,who  commanded  in  Flan- 
ders; and  of  Carlo  Barberini,  the 
brother  of  Urban  VH 

In  the  second  antechamber  is 
a  frieze  by  Daniel  di  Volterra, 
representing  the  triumph  of  Ma- 
rhiB  after  the  defeat  of  the  Cimbri, 
and  in  the  centre  the  wolf  with 
Romulus  and  Remus ;  this  is  not 
the  original  wolf  of  the  Capitol 
fltrack  by  lightning,  previously  to 
the  conspiracy  of  Cataline,  as 
Cicero  relates,  but  the  one  men- 
tioned by  Pliny  and  Dionysius  of 
Haiicamassus ,  dedicated  in  the 
year  of  Rome  458,  and  found  near 
the  site  of  the  ruminal  fig  tree  at 
tiie  base  of  the  Palatine  in  the 
fifteenth  century;  a  fine  statue 
of  a  shepherd  boy  taking  a  thorn 
from  his  foot;  busts  of  Junius 
Brutus,  the  first  Roman  consul,  of 
Proserpine,  Diana,  Julius  Caesar, 
and  Adrian. 

In  the  third  antechamber  we 
observe  several  marble  fragments, 
on  which  are  engraved  the  cele- 
brated consular  "fasti"  down  to 
Augustus,  and  over  the  entrance 
door  a  fine  bas-relief  head  of 
Mithridates,  king  of  Pontns. 

In  the  audience  room  are  a  frieze 
representing  different  Olympic 
games;  busts  of  Sdpio  Africa- 
nus;  Philip  of  Macedon;  Appius 
Claudius,  in  roso  antico;  a  strik- 
ing likeness,  in  bronze,  of  Mi- 
cmiel  Angelo,  done  by  himself; 
a  head  of  Medusa,  by  Bernini; 
and  a  picture  of  the  Holy  Fa- 
mily, by  Giulio  Romano. 

In  the  following  room  Annibal 
Caracci  painted  the  exploits  of 
Scipio  Africanus;  the  tapestrv  on 
the  walls,  with  subjects  taken  from 
Roman  histoxy,  was  made  at  St 
Michele,  in  Kome.  In  the  four 
comers  are  the  busts  of  Sappho, 
Ariadne,  Poppea,  and  Socrates. 


The  last  room  is  remarkable  as 
possessing  sundry  frescoes  of 
Pietro  Perugino  relative  to  the 
wars  between  the  Romans  and 
Carthaginians;  in  the  chapel  are 
a  Madonna  of  Pinturicchio  and 
the  Evangelists  of  Caravaggio. 

Gallery  of  Paintings, — The  de- 
scription commences  on  the  left 
of  the  entrance.  The  first  picture 
is  the  portrait  of  a  Female  by 
Giorgione ;  a  Madonna  and  Sainis 
of  the  Venetian  school,  beinff  a 
copy  of  Paul  Veronese.  The  Ap- 
pantion  of  Angels  to  the  Shep- 
herdSj  by  Bassano ;  the  Sacrifice 
of  Iphigenia,  by  Pietro  di  Cor- 
tona;  a  Portrait,  by  Bronzino;  a 
St  Lucia,  one  of  the  best  works 
of  the  author;  a  Madonna  in 
glory,  the  Espousals  of  St  Ca- 
therine, and  a  Holy  Family,  with 
St  Jerome^U  four  by  Benvenuto 
Garofalo ;  Vanity,  by  Titian ;  a  St 
Jerome,  and  a  portrait  of  him- 
self, by  Guide;  a  Portrait,  by 
Velasquez,  admirably  coloured; 
the  Coronation  of  St  Catherine, 
by  Garofalo;  two  Adoration  of 
the  Magi,  by  Scarsellino;  a  Land- 
scape, with  the  Martyrdom  of  St 
Sebastian,  by  Dominichino;  au 
Orpheus  playing  on  the  lyre,  by 
Poussin;  and  a  Man  caressing  a 
Dog,  by  Palma  Vecchio,  are  the 
principal  paintings  on  this  side 
of  the  room. 

Opposite ,  and  particularly 
worthy  of  notice ,  is  the  Depar- 
ture of  Agar  and  Ishmael^  a  fine 
work  of  Mola's;  a  Chanty,  by 
Annibal  Caracci,  who  also  painted 
the  St  Cecilia,  and  a  Madonna  with 
St  Francis,  the  celebrated  Sybflla 
Persica  of  Guercino;  the  Ma- 
donna, by  Albano,  a  fine  com- 
position; a  Magdalen,  by  Tinto- 
retto; a  Sketch,  by  Agostino  Ca- 
racci, of  the  celebrated  Commu- 
nion of  St  Jerome  at  Bologna; 
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a  Hohr  Family  hj  Schidoui;  and 
the  Espousals,  in  the  ancient 
Ferrarese  style. 

On  the  third  wall  are  a  Christ 
disputing,  with  the  Doctors,  a  fine 
compositibn,  by  Valentin;  tiie  Cu- 
mean  Sybil  of  Dominichino;  Her- 
minia  and  the  Shepherd  of  Lan- 
franc;  ^e  Separation  of  Jacob 
and  Esau,  by  del  Garbo ;  a  Magda- 
len of  Guide;  Flora  on  a  Trium- 
phal Car,  by  Poussin;  a  View  of 
Gfottaf errata,  by  YauYitelli;  a 
St  John  Baptist,  by  Guercino; 
Cupid  and  Psyche,  by  Luti;  a 
Landscape  and  Magdalen,  by  Ca- 
racci:  the  Magdalen  of  Albano; 
the  Triumph  of  Bacchus,  by 
Pietro  di  Cortona;  a  St  Celia  of 
RomanellL 

On  the  fourth  wall  we  observe 
a  portrait,  by  Dossi,  of  Ferrara; 
another  bv  Dominichino ;  a  Chiaro- 
oscuro  of  Polydore  Caravaggio;a 
Sketch  of  a  soul  in  bliss,  by  Guido ; 
Virgin  and  St  Anne  with  Angels, 
by  Paul  Veronese;  a  Romulus 
and  Remus  nourished  by  the 
Wolf,  by  Rubens ;  a  Portrait,  by 
Giorgione;  Rachel,  Leah,  and 
Laban,  by  Ferri;  Circe  present- 
ing the  beverage  to  Ulysses,  by 
Sirani ;  a  Portrait,  by  Giorgione ; 
Ihe  Dispute  of  St  Catherine,  by 
Vasari;  a  Madonna,  by  Francia; 
a  Portrait,  by  Bronzino ;  a  chiaro- 
oscoro  representing  Meleager ,  by 
Polydore  Caravageio;  and  the 
Coronation  of  the  Madonna  with 
St  John,  by  an  author  not  known. 

On  the  wall  to  the  left  of  the 
entrance  of  the  second  room  are 
the  Descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and 
the  Ascension,  by  Paul  Veronese; 
an  Adoration  and  the  Madonna 
in  glory,  by  Garofalo ;  two  Land- 
scapes, by  Claude;  a  Flemish 
piece,  by  Breughel ;  simdry  views 
of  Rome,  by  Vanvitelli ;  a  Cupid 
of  Tintoretto ;  two  Sketches  and 


an  Kuropa,  by  Guido;  a  Batde, 
byBorgognone;  and  asplendid  re- 
presentation of  our  Saviour  and 
the  Adulterous  Woman,  by  Titian. 

These  are  loUowed  by  a  defeat 
of  Darius  at  Arballae,  by  Pietro 
di  Cortona;  a  Portrait,  by  Titian; 
the  Polyphemus  of  Guido ;  a  Ju- 
dith, by  Giulio  Romano;  a  Holy 
Family  of  Andrea  Sacchi;  the 
Journey  into. Egypt,  by  Scarsel- 
lino;  a  St  John  Baptist,  by  Par- 
migiano ;  a  St  Francis  of  Anni- 
bal  Caracci;  a  Claude;  a  fine  Ga- 
rofedo,  representing  the  Madonna, 
Child,  and  St  John,  and  the  Judg- 
ment of  Solomon,  oy  Bassano.  (hi 
the  second  wall  is  the  celebra- 
ted St  Petronilla  of  Guercino,  a 
copy  of  which  in  mosaic  is  in 
St  Peter's;  on  the  left  of  this 
classic  picture  is  an  allegory,  on 
the  right  a  Magdalen,  of  the  school 
of  Guereino. 

On  the  third  wall  are  the  Bap*- 
tism  of  our  Saviour,  by  Titian; 
a  St  Francis,  a  Holy  Familv,  and 
a  fine  St  Sebastian,  by  Luaovico 
Caracci;  a  Gipsy  and  a  x  oung  Man. 
by  Caravaggio;  a  Madonna  ana 
Child,  by  Perugino ;  a  St  Matthew 
of  Guercino;  a  St  Bernard,  by 
Bellini;  and  a  Soldier  reposing, 
by  Salvator  Rosa. 

The  principal  pictures  that  fol- 
low are  a  Flag^lation,  by  Tinto- 
retto; an  Old  Man,  by  Bassano; 
a  Cleopatra  in  the  presence  of  An* 
gustus,  and  a  St  John  Baptist,  by 
Guercino;  the  Baptism  of  Christy 
by  Tintoretto;  Jesus  driving  the 
Money-changers  out  of  the  Temp* 
le,  a  fine  St  Sebastian  of  Giudo: 
the  Conversion  of  St  Paul,  and 
Christ  Fulminating  Vice,  byScar^ 
sellino;  a  fine  painting  of  St 
Barbara,  by  some  attributed  to 
Annibal  Caracci,  by  others  to 
Dominichino;  a  St  Sebastian^ by 
Garofalo ;  a  Holy  Family,  by  Pai^ 
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soigiatio ;  the  Queen  of  Slieba,  bv 
Aliegrini;  a  St  Christopher  'with 
our  Sariour,  by  Tintoretto;  a  St 
Oedlia  of  Ludovico  Caracd ;  and 
a  Sketch  of  Cleopatra;  by  Guido. 

On  the  fonrtn  wall  are  two 
Philosophers,  by  "II  Calabrese;" 
aBersabeaotPalma;  the  Graces, 
by  Palma  the  younger;  Nathan 
and  Saul,  by  Mola;  Jesus  at  the 
house  of  the  Pharisee,  by  Bas- 
sano ;  a  Magdalen  in  Prayer,  and 
the  Rape  of  Europa,  both  by 
Paul  Veronese. 

Behind  this  edifice  was  the 
acropolis  or  fortress  of  Rome,  and 
the  Tarpeian  rock,  apart  of  which 
is  yisible  from  the  Piazza  della 
Oonsolazione.  It  still  preserves  a 
certain  height,  but  it  should  be 
borne-  in  mind  that  the  soil  is 
raised  about  forty  feet  above  its 
ancient  level,  and  that  the  falls 
of  earth  from  the  top  have  also 
tended  to  diminish  its  primitive 
height  Those  who  were  declared 
guilty  of  treason  to  their  country 
were  hurled  headlong  from  this 
rock;  such  was  the  fateofMan- 
lins. 

From  the  Capitol  two  streets 
lead  to  the  forum;  that  to  the  left 
passes  by  the  substructions  of 
the  tabularium.  Under  the  church 
dedicated  to  St  Joseph  is  the 

JdamrfiertinePrison^hmlt  under 
Ancns  Martins,  and  described  by 
Yarro ;  the  chamber  still  existing 
is  covered  with  rectangular  slabs 
of  volcanic  stone  called  reddish 
tufa;  its  form  is  that  of  a  trape- 
zium, twenty-four  feet  long,  eigh- 
teen wide,  and  thirtheen  high. 
Towards  the  north-west  are  traces 
of  a  window  which  sheds  here 
its  feeble  light  No  trace  of  an 
ancient  door  being  visible,  it  is 
conjectured  that  criminals  were 
lowered  into  the  prison  through 
the   aperture  covered  with  an 


iron  grating.  The  eastern  front 
is  well  preserved,  and  on  blocks 
of  travertine  are  the  names  of 
the  consuls,  Rufinus  and  Nerva, 
who  restored  it  From  the  steps 
leading  to  the  prison,  named 
"Scalae  Gemoniae,''  the  bodies  of 
those  put  to  death  in  the  prison 
were  cbagged  through  the  forum 
and  thrown  into  the  Tiber  from 
the  Sublician  bridge. 

These  executions  took  place  in 
the  inferior  or  Tullian  prison,  thus 
named  from  Servius  TulHus.  It 
was  cut  in  the  rock  about  twelve 
feet  under  the  level  of  ancient 
Rome.  We  learn  from  history  that 
many  celebrated  personages  of 
antiquity  died  in  this  prison.  Ju- 
gurtha  of  starvation;  Lentnlus, 
Cethegus,  Statilius,  Cabinius,  and 
other  accomplices  of  Catilina,  by 
strangulation;  Sejanus  by  order 
of  Tiberius,  and  Simon,  son  of 
Joras,  chief  of  the  Jews,  by  that 
of  Titus.  It  is  supposed  that,  after 
having  adorned  the  triumphal 
pomp,  the  captive  chiefs  were  con- 
nned  in  the  Tullian  prison  till 
sent  to  the  places  assigned  as 
their  residence.  Syphax  finished 
his  days  at  Tivoli ;  Perseus,  king 
of  Macedon,  at  Alba  Fucensis. 

The  celebrity  of  this  prison  is 
increased  by  the  pious  tradition 
that  the  apostles  St  Peter  and 
St  Paul  were  confined  in  it  under 
Nero,  and  a  spring  of  water,  said 
to  have  been  used  at  the  baptism 
of  Processus  and  Martinian,  the 
keepers  of  the  prison,  who  after- 
wards suffered  martyrdom,  is'still 
visible.  Over  the  prison  is  the 

Church  of  St  Giuseppe,  built  in 
1598.  The  picture  over  the  high 
altar,  representing  the  Marriage 
of  the  Madonna,  is  by  Benedetto 
Bramante;  the  Birth  of  Christ,  on 
the  left  altar,  is  by  Carlo  Maratta; 
the  Death  of  St  Joseph,  by  Roma- 
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nelti.  The  three  isolated  oolunms 
near  this  church  belong  to  the 

Temple  of  Jnpiter  Tonans, 
raised  by  Augustus,  on  his  return 
from  the  war  in  Spain,  where  one 
of  his  slaves,  who  carried  a  light 
during  a  journey  by  night,  was 
struck  dead  by  lightning.  This 
temple  having  suffered,  probably 
during  the  fire  which  consumed 
the  athenaeum  and  other  build- 
ings in  this  direction,  was  restored 
by  the  Emperors  Severus  and  Ca- 
racalla.  In  compariiig  those  parts 
of  the  cornice  deposited  in  tiie 
portico  of  the  tabularium  with 
those  of  the  temple  of  Concord, 
two  periods  of  Roman  architec- 
ture are  easily  distinguished ;  that 
of  Augustus  and  that  of  Severus, 
of  the  perfeclion  and  of  the  de- 
cline of  the  art  Of  this  monu- 
ment there  remain  only  three 
fluted  Corinthian  columns,  four 
feet  two  inches  in  diameter.  The 
entablature  is  remarkable  for  the 
different  instruments  used  in  the 
sacrifices,  sculptured  in  bas-relief 
on  the  frieze. 

The  ancient  pavement  of  poly- 
gonal basaltic  blocks  at  the  base 
of  this  temple  formed  a  part  of 
the  Clivus  Capitolinus,  one  of  the 
roads  that  led  to  the  Capitol. 

Temple  of  Fortune,  —  It  was 
hitherto  generally  supposed  that 
the  eight  columns,  near  the  temple 
of  Jupiter  Tonans,  were  remains 
of  the  celebrated  temple  of  Con- 
cord, in  which  the  senate  occasion- 
ally assembled;  but  although  si- 
tuated between  the  Capitol  and 
forum,  the  front  of  the  temple 
of  Concord  was  turned  to  the 
forum  according  to  Plutarch,  and 
Dio  asserts  that  it  was  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  Mam- 
mertine  prison.  These  columns 
formed  part  of  the  temple  of  For- 
tune, built  under  Maxentius,  and 


rebuitt  by  the  senate.  They  are 
all  of  different  diameters,. of  the 
Ionic  order,  and  of  Egyptian  gra- 
nite; some  are  twelve  ^et  in  cir- 
cumference, and  forty  in  height, 
comprising  the  basis  and  capital. 
The  frieze  is  ornamented  inter- 
nally with  foliage  and  arabesques, 
belonging  in  part  to  the  primitive 
temple,  and  of  the  fine  period 
of  Koman  architecture,  but  the 
others  are  evidently  of  the  fourth 
century. 

Several  chamber8,of  a  brick  con- 
struction, as  used  under  Adrian, 
have  been  recently  discoverea 
near  this  temple ;  the  columns  and 
capitals  being  profusely  adorned 
with  trophies  and  victories  ap- 
pear to  be  of  the  time  of  Sep- 
timius  Severus.  An  insertion, 
on  an  entablature  of  the  portico, 
indicates  that  in  these  chambers 
were  the  statues  of  the  twelve 
divinities,  called  Consentes,  whose 
names  have  been  preserved  by 
Ennitts  in  the  following  order: 
—  Juno,  Vesta,  Minerva,  Ceres, 
Diana,  Venus,  Mars,  Mercury, 
Jupiter,  Neptune,  Vulcan,  Apollo; 
and  that  these  statues  were  re- 
stored by  Pretextat,  prefect  of 
Rome,  in  the  year  868  of  the 
Christian  er& 

On  the  right  of  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  Tonans  are  the  remains 
of  the 

Temple  of  Concord,  so  interest- 
ing in  Roman  history,  and  in  the 
topography  of  the  ancient  city, 
discovered  under  amass  of  marble 
fragments  of  excellent  workman- 
ship. Three  votive  inscriptions,  one 
highly  preserved,  have  determined 
its  position,  and  agree  with  the 
testimony  of  ancient  writers. 

Some  vestiges  of  the  cellar  with 
fragments  of  giallo  antico,  afri- 
cano,  and  violet  marble  are  now 
the  only  remains*  It  appears  by 
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these  fragments  that  the  interior 
ooltims,  the  base  of  which  was 
highly  finished,  and  of  the  style 
of  those  found  at  the  thermae  of 
Titus,  were  of  giallo  antico  and 
violet  marble.  An  inscription  pre- 
serves the  name  of  M.  Antonius 
Geminus,  prefect  of  the  military 
treasure,who  dedicated  the  temple, 
which  seems  to  have  been  des- 
troyed by  fire  before  the  eighth 
century. 

Boman  Forum. — The  celebrity 
of  tliis  spot,  the  most  classic  of 
ancient  Rome,  has  induced  anti- 
quarians to  trace  its  limits  and 
assign  to  each  edifice  its  peculiar 
locality.  The  system  of  Nardini, 
founded  on  the  authority  of  the 
classics,  has  been  in  a  great  mea- 
sure verified  by  the  discoveries 
made  till  the  present  day. 

The  Romans  having,  under  Ro- 
mulus and  Tatius,  occupied  the 
Palatine,  and  theSabines  the  Ca- 
pitoline,  hill,  they  had  no  other 
means  of  communication  than  by 
the  kind  of  isthmus  which,  com- 
mencing at  the  Tarpeian  rock, 
joined  the  Palatine  towards  its 
northern  angle.  According  to  Dio- 
nysius  of  Halicamassus,  this  val- 
ley was  then  covered  with  woods 
and  marshes,  and  had  a  slope 
towards  the  east  and  west,  which 
was  most  sensible,  from  the  spot 
now  occupied  by  the  granary  near 
the  column  of  Phocastothe  arch 
ofSeverus  and  the  forum  of  Nerva. 
The  springs  which,  from  the  decli- 
vities oftheQuirinal,  Viminal,  and 
Esquiline,  fell  into  the  valley  on 
one  side,  and  from  the  Aventine, 
Capitoline,  and  Palatine,  into  that 
on  the  other  side,  formed  marshes 
which,  in  the  latter  case,  being 
united  with  the  overflowings  of 
the  river,  became  a  lake,  called 
the  Velabrum.  By  a  passage  in 
y  arro  it  is  ascertained  that  m  his 


time,  prior  to  the  dictatorship  of 
Caesar,  the  extent  of  the  fomm 
was  of  seven  jugera,  and  each  of 
these  jugera  contained  a  surface 
of  240  Roman  feet  long  and  220 
wide;  the  sides  presented  a  so- 
perfices  of  201,600  square  feet, 
or  an  extension  of  550  feet  long 
and  866  wide,  the  city  itself  being 
then  only  one  mile  in  circuit  It 
was  enlarged  towards  the  east  suc- 
cessively under  Caesar  and  An* 
gustus. 

By  the  excavations  made  of 
late  it  appears  that  the  fomm 
existed  till  the  eleventh  century, 
and  was  totally  destroyed  in  1080, 
when  Robert  Guiscard  set  fire  to 
this  part  of  the  city.  It  was  after- 
wards used  as  a  place  for  de- 
positing rubbish,  which  in  the 
course  of  time  al^cnmulated  to  the 
height  of  tweuty-four  feet.  It  af- 
terwards became  a  market  for 
oxen,  and  hence  it  derived  its  ap- 
pellation of  Campo  Vaccino. 

Edifices  of  the  Forum. — The  fo- 
rum of  Rome,  like  all  those  of 
the  Italian  cities,  was,  according 
to  Vitruvius,  of  an  oblong  form. 
In  order  to  render  it  regular  a 
portico  of  two  stories  was  erected, 
with  chambers  above  and  shops 
(tabemae)  on  the  ground  floor. 
Around  it  many  buildings  for  dif- 
ferent uses  were  raised,  which, 
on  the  authority  of  ancient  writers, 
and  fragments  of  the  ancient  plan 
of  Rome  preserved  in  the  Capi- 
tol, were  disposed  in  the  following 
order: — 

In  the  centre  of  the  southern 
side  was  the  curia  or  senate  house; 
on  the  right  of  this  building  the 
comitium,  or  place  destined  for  the 
popular  assemblies  or  publicplead- 
ings ;  the  graecostasis^  or  hall  for 
the  reception  of  foreign  ambas- 
sadors ;  and  the  Fabian  arch,raised 
by  Fabitts,  conqueror  of  AUobrogi. 
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On  the  left  were  the  temple  of 
Castor  and  Pollux,  the  laie  'of 
Jutuma,  and  temple  of  Vesta, 

The  western  side  was  occupied 
by  the  temple  of  Julius  Caesar, 
the  Julian  basilic,  and  the  area 
of  Ops  and  Saturn.  On  the  north, 
under  the  Capitol,  were  the  temple 
of  Saturn,  the  arch  of  Tiberius, 
the  temple  of  Vespasian,  and  the 
Schola  XanUia. 

On  the  east  were  the  two  Emi- 
lian  basilics  and  shops.  In  the 
centre  of  the  area  were  the  rostra 
or  tribune  whence  harangues  were 
addressed  to  the  people,  thus  nam- 
ed from  the  beaks  of  the  vessels 
taken  by  the  Bomans  from  the 
Antiates ;  this  tribune  was  oppo- 
site to  the  senate  house  and  sur- 
rounded with  the  statues  of  Ro- 
man ambassadors  killed  while  exe- 
cuting their  mission ;  it  was  pla- 
ced under  Julius  Caesar  near  the 
southern  angle  of  the  forum,  and 
called  "nova  rostra"  the  ancient 
site  preserving  the  appellation  of 
''Vetera,"  Opposite  the  temple  of 
Caesar  was  a  column  of  giallo  an- 
tico  erected  in  his  honour.  At  the 
foot  of  the  temple  of  Saturn  was 
a  gilt  column,  milliarum  aureum, 
on  which  were  engraved  the  dis- 
tances from  Rome  to  the  princi- 
pal cities  of  the  empire ;  near  the 
arch  of  Septimius  Severuswas  the 
rostral  column  raised  to  Caius 
DaOius  to  commemorate  his  vic- 
tory over  the  Carthaginians.  It  is 
known  by  the  testimony  of  an- 
cient authors,  that  several  other 
monuments  existed  in  the  forum, 
such  as  the  Jani,  or  public  porches 
where  commercial  men  assembled; 
the  column  of  Mevius,  conqueror 
of  the  Latins ;  the  equestrian  sta- 
tue of  Domitian,  but  tlieir  situation 
is  uncertain. 

To  the  north-east  of  the  forum 
is  the 


Arch  of  Septimius  Severus,  rais- 
ed by  the  senate  and  Roman  people 
in  the  year  205  of  the  Christian 
era,  to  commemorate  the  victories 
gaiaed  by  Severus  over  the  Par- 
thians  and  other  eastern  nations. 

The  arch  is  decorated  witii  eight 
fluted  colunms  of  the  composite 
order,  and  with  bas-relief  repre- 
senting engagements  with  the  Ara- 
bians,Parthians,and  Adiabenians ; 
on  the  western  side  is  a  staircase 
leading  to  the  plattform,  on  which 
was  placed* the  statue  of  the  Em- 
peror seated  between  his  sous  Ca- 
racalla  and  Geta  in  a  triumphal 
car  drawn  by  six  horses  abreast 

On  the  left  is  the 

Church  of  St  Luke,  one  of  the 
most  ancient  in  Rome.  Alexan- 
der rv  restored  and  dedicated  it 
to  St  Martina,  but  Sixtus  IV  hav- 
ing presented  it  in  1588  to  the 
academy  of  painting,  it  was  re- 
built on  the  designs  of  Pietro  di 
Cortona,  and  dedicated  to  St  Luke. 
The  painting  over  the  right  altar, 
representing  the  Martyrdom  of 
St  Lazarus,  is  byBaldi;  the  As- 
sumption, by  Sebastian  Conca; 
St  Luke  painting  the  B.  Virgin 
is  a  copy  of  Raphael,  by  Gram- 
matica.  In  the  subterranean  church 
is  a  chapel  built  by  Pietro  di 
Cortona. 

Tlie  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts, 
called  St  Luca,  established  by 
Sixtus  V,  is  composed  of  pain- 
ters, sculptors,  and  architects,  and 
holds  its  sittings  in  the  house  ad- 
joining the  church.  It  contains 
several  portraits  of  celebrated 
painters :  the  St  Luke  of  Raphael, 
in  which  is  inserted  his  own  por- 
trait; two  Landscapes,  by  Gaspar 
Poussin;  three  pictures  of  Sal- 
vatorRosa;  and  a  Chi-ist  with  the 
Pharisee,  by  Titian. 

The  front  of  the  Church  of  St 
Adrian,  built  of  brick,  but  for- 
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meriy  covered  with  stucco,  dates 
from  the  fifth  century  of  the  Chri- 
stian era.  The  door,  covered  with 
hronze,  was  taken  to  St  John  La- 
teran  under  Alexander  Vn.  When 
the  interior  of  the  church  was  re- 
built in  1649,  a  pedestal  belonging 
probably  to  the  Emilian  basilic 
was  found;  the  inscription  indi- 
cates that  Probianus,  prefect  of 
the  city,  had  raised  a  statue  there. 

The  Colunm  of  Phocas  was  dis- 
covered during  the  excavations 
made  in  1813,  by  tKe  inscription 
on  the  pedestal,  diat  this  column, 
with  its  gilt  statue  on  the  top, 
had  been  raised  in  608  by  Sma- 
ragdus,  the  exarch,  to  the  Em- 
peror Phocas,  in  commemoration 
of  the  tranquillity  he  maintained 
in  Italy.  The  other  inscriptions 
subsequently  found  are  those  re- 
lative to  the  "Averrunci"  gods,  to 
Minerva  Averrunca,  Marcus,  Cis- 
pius,  the  praetor,  Lucius,  and  Con- 
stantius  Caesar.  Three  brick  pe- 
destals, formerly  covered  with 
marble,  supported  large  columns 
of  red  granite. 

This  columns  is  fluted  Corin- 
thian, and  belonged  originally  to 
some  edifice  of  the  time  of  the 
Antonines.  Its  diameter  is  four 
feet  two  inches ;  the  pedestal  ten 
feet  eleven  inches  m  height.  It 
appears  from  this  column  that 
even  in  the  seventh  century  the  fo- 
rum of  Caesar  was  still  one  of  the 
most  frequented  spots  in  Rome. 

Qraecostasii. — It  is  ascertained 
by  passages  f];om  ancient  authors, 
and  the  plan  of  Home  at  the  Ca- 
pitol, that  these  fine  remains  of 
ancient  architecture  belonged  to 
the  graecostasis,  or  building  as- 
signed for  the  reception  of  foreign 
ambassadors.  The  front,  compo- 
sed of  eight  columns,  faced  the 
temple  of  Antoninus  and  Fau- 
•^tina ;  on  the  sides  were  thirteen 


columns  of  pentelic  marble,  flu- 
ted, and  of  the  Corinthian  order. 
They  are  four  and  a  half  feet  in 
diameter,  fortyfive  in  height,  com- 
prising base  and  capital  The  en- 
tablature they  support  is  of  the 
most  finished  workmanship.  The 
capitals  equal  in  beauty  those  of 
the  Pantheon,  and  these  ruins  may 
be  considered  as  the  best  model 
of  the  proportions  and  ornaments 
of  the  Corinthian  order. 

Ouria — Towards  the  Velabmm, 
and  opposite  to  the  Capitol,  was 
the  Curia  Hostilia,  used  for  the 
sittings  of  the  senate ;  it  was  re- 
built bvAugustus,  and  called  Curia 
Julia.  The  remains  of  the  hall  now 
form  part  of  a  carpenter's  house, 
near  the  church  of  St  Maria  Li- 
beratrice.  The  front,  which  was 
probably  ornamented  with  a  por- 
tico and  marble  columns,  has  dis- 
appeared. 

The  Temple  of  Vesta  was  rai- 
sed by  Adrian  I  in  the  eighth  cen- 
tury on  the  ruins  of  the  temple 
of  Vesta,  in  which  the  Vestal  vir- 
gins preserved  the  Palladium  and 
the  sacred  fire. 

In  the  tribune  is  a  mosaic  of 
the  eighth  century:  the  painting 
over  the  principal  altar  is  by  Zuc- 
cari. 

On  the  declivity  of  the  Pala- 
tine behind  this  temple  were  the 
Lupercal,  a  grotto  sacred  to  Pan, 
and  the  Ruminal  fig  tree  under 
which  Romulus  and  Remus  were 
found  by  Faustulus. 

Via  Sacra.  —  This  celebrated 
way  received  its  name  from  the 
scnfices  which  accompanied  the 
peace  between  Romulus  and  Ta- 
tius.  It  commenced  at  the  coli- 
seum, passed  near  the  temple  of 
Venus  and  Rome,  the  basilic  of 
Constantine,  the  temple  of  Ro- 
mulus and  Remus,  of  Antoninus 
and  Faustina,  and  entered  the  fo- 
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mm  by  the  Fabian  arch,near  which 
a  part  branched  off  towards  the 
temple  of  Vesta,  ended  at  the  Via 
Nuova,  which  joined  the  circus, 
following  the  direction  of  the  street 
leading  at  present  from  the  forom 
to  the  church  of  St  Anastasia.  The 
principal  branch  of  the  Via  Sacra 
passed  through  the  forum,  and 
finished  at  the  Capitol;  but  ac- 
cording to  Vairro,  at  the  citadel 
called  Arx  Sacrorum. 

The  Ternple  of  Antoninus  and 
Faustina  was  built  by  the  senate 
in  honour  of  Faustina,  the  name 
of  her  husband  Antouinus  was  ad- 
ded after  his  death.  In  front  of 
the  cella  is  a  portico  of  six  co- 
lumns, with  three  on  each  side  of 
dpolUno,  the  largest  known  of  this 
kind  of  marble,  being  forty-three 
feet  high,  including  Uie  base  and 
capital  They  support  an  entabla- 
ture composed  of  enormous  blocks 
of  white  marble.  On  the  frieze  are 
bas-reliefs  of  griffins,  chandeliers, 
and  wases  of  the  best  style  of 
sculpture.  The  walls  of  the  cella, 
built  of  pep  erino,  or  Albano  stone, 
were  covered  with  white  marble. 
In  ancient  times  twenty-one  mar- 
ble steps  led  to  the  interior;  at 
present  there  are  about  sixteen 
feet  between  the  base  of  the  por- 
tico columns  and  the  level  of  the 
Via  Sacra. 

Teniple  of  Romulus  and  Remus. 
— ^It  is  ascertained  from  the  ec- 
clesiastical writers  that  the  church 
of  SS.  Cosimo  and  Damiano  was 
built  on  the  ancient  temple  of  Ro- 
mulus and  Remus.  The  cella,  now 
the  vestibule  of  the  church,  is  of 
a  circular  form,  and  on  the  mar- 
ble pavement  was  engraved  the 
plan  of  Rome,  fragments  of  which 
are  now  in  the  Capitol.  The  copy 
of  its  inscription,  preserved  in  a 
manuscript  of  the  Vatican  library. 


proves  that  this  temple  was  built 
under  Constantine. 

The  upper  part  of  the  temple 
has  been  adapted  as  the  vestibule 
of  the  church  of  SS.  Cosimo  and 
Damiano,  built  in  527  by  Pope 
Felix  ni;  a  bronze  door  brought 
from  Perugia,  and  two  porphyry 
columns,  form  the  entrance;  in 
the  ancient  church,  now  under 
ground,  is  an  altar  under  which 
repose  SS.  Cosimo  and  Damiano.. 

The  two  cipollino  columns,  mea- 
suring from  the  base  to  the  ca- 
pital thirty-one  feet,  were  a  part 
of  the  portico  which  belonged  to 
the  temple  of  Remus. 

The  three  large  arches  near 
these  columns  are  remains  of  the 

Basilic  of  Constantine. — Aure- 
lius  Victor  says,  that  in  the  year 
311  of  the  Christian  era  Maxen- 
tius  raised  this  edifice,  which,  after 
his  defeat,  was  consecrated  by  tiie 
senate  to  Constantine. 

The  plan  of  this  building  is 
that  of  a  basilic,  being  divided 
into  three  naves;  the  style  of  the 
construction  and  ornaments  is 
identical  with  that  of  the  tJier- 
mae  of  Diocletian,  and  otiier  edi- 
fices of  the  fourth  century;  in  a 
fragment  of  the  roof  which  fell  *n 
1828,  several  medals  were  found, 
one  in  silver  of  Maxentius.  From 
the  fifteenth  to  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  these  ruins 
were  supposed  to  have  been  those 
of  the  temple  of  Peace. 

The  length  of  the  building  was 
SOOfeet,  the  width  200,  and  height 
seventy.  The  middle  nave  was 
supported  by  eight  fluted  Corin- 
thian columns.  The  nave  to  the 
north  is  well  preserved ;  a  change 
is  visible  in  the  construction,  the 
entrance  having  been  originally 
opposite  the  coliseum,  and  the 
tribune  at  the  head  of  the  great 
nave;  another  opening  was  after 
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wards  made  facing  the  Palatine, 
when  the  tribune  was  transferred 
to  the  centre  of  the  north  nave. 
Kemnants  of  the  giallo  antico  pa- 
vements, of  capitals,  porphyry  co- 
lumns, and  entablatures  were  dis- 
covered during  the  recent  exca- 
vations. 

St  Franceeca  Bomana  was  built 
under  Paul  I,  renewed  under  Leo 
IV  and  Paul  V,  when  the  present 
front  was  raised.  Before  the  high 
altar  is  the  tomb  of  St  Fran- 
cesca,  covered  with  precious  mar- 
ble and  gilt  bronze;  on  the  tomb 
of  Gregory  XI,  by  Olvieri,  is  a 
bas-relief  representing  the  return 
of  the  Popes  to  Rome  after  an 
absence  of  seventy-two  years  at 
Avignon. 

The  Arc?t  of  TituSy  raised  by 
the  senate  to  Titus,  son  of  Ves- 
pasian, after  the  conquest  of  Je- 
rusalem, is  of  pentelic  marble, 
and  had,  on  each  side,  four  half 
columns  of  the  composite  order ; 
two  only  now  remain  at  each 
firont :  they  support  the  entabla- 
ture and  attic. 

The  bas-reliefs  under  the  arch 
represent  Titus  on  a  car  drawn 
by  four  horses  abreast,  driven  by 
Rome  under  the  figure  of  a  fe- 
male, with  Victory  crowning  the 
emperor,  who  is  preceded  and 
followed  by  his  soldiers. 

The  most  interesting  part  of 
the  triumphal  pomp  consists  of 
the  pri8onners,the  golden  table  and 
sacred  vases,  the  seven-branched 
golden  candlestick,  and  other 
spoUs  of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem. 
In  the  centre  is  the  figure  of  Ti- 
tus borne  by  an  eagle  in  sdlusion 
to  his  apotheosis.  On  the  two  front 
angles  are  four  victories  of  a  good 
stvle  of  sculpture,  andonthemeze 
01  the  entablature  is  a  represen- 
tation of  the  river  Jordan,  indi- 
cating the  conquest  of  Judaea, 


men  leading  oxen  to  be  sacrificed, 
and  soldiers  with  round  shields. 

This  arch,  though  small  and  of 
a  single  arcade,  is  the  finest  mo- 
nument of  the  kind  left  us  by  an* 
tiquity. 

Temple  of  Venua  and  Borne, — 
The  Emperor  Adrian  himself  ma- 
de the  designs  of  this  temple,  and 
superintended  its  construction.  Dio 
designates  the  primitive  site  as 
the  atrium  of  the  golden  house 
of  Nero,  at  the  smnmit  of  the  Via 
Sacra,  near  the  amphitheatre. 
Having  suffered  from  fire,  it  was 
restored  by  Maxentius. 

This  temple  was  raised  in  the 
centre  of  an  oblong  enclosure 
formed  by  a  portico  500  feet  long 
and  300  wide,  with  a  double  row 
of  granite  columns,  each  three  and 
half  feet  in  diameter.  It  was  di- 
vided into  two  parts,  with  two  di- 
stinct and  separate  celiac,  though 
they  formed  but  one  temple,  con- 
sisting of  two  rows  of  columns  at 
each  front,  and  a  single  row  at 
each  side.  Its  length  was  333  feet, 
and  widthlGO;  ten  columns  at  each 
front,  twenty  at  each  side,  all  of 
Proconesus  marble  (white  with 
grey  veins),  nearly  six  feet  in  dia- 
meter, of  the  Corinthian  order, 
and  fluted,  as  is  proved  by  the 
fragments  that  remain.  The  ex- 
ternal walls  of  the  cella  were  co- 
vered with  the  same  qualitv  of 
marble,  five  and  half  feet  in  thick- 
ness. 

The  temple  had  two  entrances, 
one  towards  the  forum  by  the 
steps  near  the  arch  of  Titus, 
the  other  towards  the  coliseum 
by  a  double  staircase,  t^e  remains 
of  which  are  still  visible  from  the 
court;  seven  steps  led  to  the  vesti- 
bule, and  five  others  to  the  cella. 
The  interior  of  the  two  celiac  was 
decorated  with  porphyry  columns 
two  feet  two  inches  in  diameter ; 
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the  roof  was  gilt,  and  the  inside 
walls  and  pavement  were  covered 
with  giallo  antico  and  serpentine. 

Palatine  Hill. —The  traditions 
admitted  by  ancient  writers  re- 
specting the  name  of  this  cele- 
brated hill  are  that  Evander  foun- 
ded on  it  a  city  called  Pallantium, 
from  his  native  town  in  Arcadia, 
a  name  changed  into  Pallatimn, 
from  which  is  derived  Palatinus. 

This  hill  is  surromided  by  the 
other  hills  of  Rome ;  by  the  Aven- 
tine  to  the  west,  the  Caelian  to 
the  south,  the  Esquiline  to  the 
east,  the  Yiminal,  Quirinal,  and 
Capitoline  to  the  north  and  north- 
west. Its  form  is  that  of  a  tra- 
pezium 6,400  feet  in  circumfe- 
rence; it  is  156  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  was  the 
cradle  of  Rome.  Romulus  had  his 
cottage  on  the  part  turned  tow- 
ards the  Circus  Maximus ;  Numa 
near  the  temple  of  Vesta;  Tul- 
lius  Hostilius  built  his  house  on 
the  summit  overlooking  the  fo- 
rum; Ancus  Martins  on  the  spot 
where  the  temple  of  Venus  anji 
Rome  was  afterwards  erected;  and 
Tarquinius  PHscus  on  the  slope 
overlooking  the  Velabnim. 

In  latter  times  it  was  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Graechi,  of  Crassus, 
Hortensius,  Cicero,  Clodius,  Mark 
Antony,  Claudius  Nero,  father  of 
Tiberius,  and  of  Octavius,  father  of 
Augustus.  To  this  last  is  due  the 
commencement  of  the 

Falace  of  the  Caeaara.  —  His 
paternal  mansion  having  been  des- 
troyed be  fire,  Augustus  built  a 
house  on  the  middle  of  the  hill 
towards  the  Aventine,  adding  to 
it  a  temple  of  Apollo,  a  portico, 
and  a  library.  It  was  enlarged  by 
Tiberius  in  the  direction  of  the 
Velabrum,  and  by  Caligula,  who 
raised  a  front  with  porticoes  in 
the  foriun,  and  a  bridge  suppor- 


ted by  marble  columns,  in  order  to 
unite  it  with  the  Capitoline  hill. 

The  whole  Palatine  was  not  ex- 
tensive enough  for  the  improve- 
ments made  by  Nero,  which  oc^ 
cupied  the  sjpace  between  this 
hill,  the  EsqmUne,  and  the  gar- 
dens of  Mecaenas  under  the  *'ag- 
ger."  This  immense  palace  con- 
tained extensive  gardens,  woods, 
ponds,  baths,  and  several  other 
buildings.  Having  been  destroyed 
by  fire  in  the  64th  year  of  our 
era,  Nero  repaired  it  with  such 
magnificence  that  it  was  called  the 
"domus  aurea",  or  golden  house. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  form  an 
idea  of  its  magnificence.  Accord- 
ing to  ancient  writers  it  was  sur- 
rounded withpontiGoes,having  not 
less  than  three  thousand  columns, 
and  before  the  vestibule  was  his 
colossus  in  bronze,  120  feet  high, 
the  work  of  the  celebrated  Zeno- 
dorus.  Most  of  the  rooms  and  halls 
were  adorned  with  statues,  co- 
lumns, and  precious  marbles. 

The  palace  not  being  finished 
at  the  death  of  Nero,  a  conside- 
rable sum  was  assigned  byOtho 
for  its  completion,  but  owing  to 
the  shortness  of  his  reign  his  or- 
ders was  not  executed.  Vespasian 
and  Titus  demolished,  or  destined 
to  other  uses,  the  part  ontheEs- 
quiline;  they  built  the  coliseum 
and  thermae :  their  successors  em- 
beUished  or  partially  changed  the 
palace  on  the  Palatine.  After  the 
translation  of  the  empire  it  was 
abandoned,  suffered  much  und^ 
Alaric  in  410,  and  Genseric  in 
455,  when  the  bronze  vases,  and 
the  sacred  utensils  of  the  temple 
of  Jerusdem  were  taken  away. 
It  was,  however,  continually  re- 
stored, served  as  the  residence  of 
the  Emperor  Heraclius  in  the  se- 
venth century,  and  existed  even 
in  the  eight  At  the  present  day 
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it  presents  nothing  bat  ruins  more 
or  less  imposing  by  their  masses. 
The  evergreen  oak,  laurels,  cy- 
presses, and  other  trees  add  to 
the  picturesque  beauty  of  these 
ruins,  particularly  towards  the  fo- 
rum and  the  Circus  Maximus. 

Orti  Famesini.  —  These  gar- 
dens, formed  by  Paul  III  of  the 
Famese  family,formerly  contained 
statues,  bas-reliefs,  and  a  variety 
of  species  of  marbles  which  have 
been  sent  to  Naples.  The  most 
considerable  ruins  are  those  of 
the  substructions  which  supported 
the  external  porticoes  of  the  pa- 
lace; and  in  the  direction  of  the 
circus  traces  exist  of  the  theatre 
of  Caligula.  Two  chambers,  known 
by  the  appellation  of  baths  of  Li- 
via,  are  covered  with  paintings; 
and  near  these  are  the  ruins  of 
the  Palatine  library,  and  the  site 
of  lJie  temple  of  Apollo. 

Villa  Palatina. — The  villa  Spa- 
da,  now  villa  Mills,  is  built  on  the 
ruins  of  the  house  of  Augustus. 
On  the  ground  floor,  under  a  por- 
tico formed  by  four  granite  co- 
lumns, are  frescoes  of  Raphael  re- 
presenting Venus  and  the  Nymphs ; 
they  were  engraved  by  Mark  An- 
tonio; and  on  the  roof  Hercules, 
with  other  gods,  and  the  Muses. 
Under  ground  are  three  cham- 
bers, well  preserved,which  formed 
part  of  the  house  of  Augustus. 

In  the  garden  contiguous  to 
the  villa  are  remains  of  an  oblong 
court,  used  as  an  arena  for  wrest- 
ling; and  in  the  centre,  on  the 
eastern  side,  is  a  tribune  vnth 
niches  for  statues,  where  the  ga- 
mes took  place  in  rainy  weather. 
From  the  roofs  of  the  ancient 
palace  is  an  extensive  view  of 
Rome,  and  of  the  campagna. 

Meta  Svdans. — We  learn  from 
Cassiodoms  that  this  *^meta^  was 
constructed  under  Bomitian,  and 


from  medals  of  the  oolisemn  that 
it  had  the  form  of  the  boundaries 
of  the  circus  called  **metae.''  It 
derived  the  appellation  of  "meta 
sudans''  from  the  water  that  is- 
sued from  it  It  was  found,  by 
recent  excavations,  that  the  an- 
cient basin  was  eighty  feet  in 
diameter. 

The  limits  of  the  ancient  quar- 
ters of  Rome  n,  HI,  IV,  and  X 
united  at  this  spot. 

Colossus  of  Nero.-^'WhQn  Nero 
built  his  golden  house  he  ordered 
Zenodorus,  a  celebrated  sculptor, 
to  execute  a  colossal  statue  in 
bronze,  of  120  feet  in  height,  re- 
presenting his  own  portrait  under 
the  form  of  Apollo,  or  of  Uie  sun, 
and  placed  it  in  the  vestibule. 
Vespasian  transferred  it  to  the 
atrium  of  the  palace,  which  was 
situated  on  the  spot  where  Adrian 
erected  the  temple  of  Venus  and 
Rome.Twenty-four  elephants  were 
employed  in  removing  it  to  its 
pedestal,  the  remains  of  which 
are  still  visible  near  the  "meta 
sudans.''  Commodus  substituedhis 
own  likeness  to  that  of  Nero,  but 
after  his  death  that  of  the  son 
was  replaced.  This  statue  existed 
till  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury, when  it  was  destroyed  in 
order  to  convert  the  bronze  to 
other  purposes. 

Oo/w«t«m.-TheEmperor  Flavius 
Vespasianus  built  this  amphithe- 
atre on  his  return  from  the  war 
in  Judaea,  on  the  spot  occupied 
by  ponds  in  the  gardens  of  Nero, 
and  nearly  in  the  centre  of  an- 
cient Rome ;  it  was  dedicated  by 
Titus,  and  finished  by  Domitian. 

The  games  celebrated  at  its 
dedication  lasted  100  days,  during 
which  5,000  wild  beasts  and  se- 
veral thousand  gladiators  were 
killed.  Nautical  games  also  were 
given  here.  These  various  games 
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were  continued  till  the  year  523. 
From  the  eleventh  to  the  four- 
teenth century  it  served  as  a 
fortress  to  the  Frangipani  and 
Annibaldi,  noble  Roman  families : 
to  which  period  may  be  attributed 
its  ruin.  In  1381  it  was  trans- 
formed into  an  hospital,  and  after- 
wards furnished  materials  for 
building  the  Gancellaria,  the  Far- 
nese,  the  Barberini,  the  Venetian, 
and  other  palaces. 

The  amphitheatre  had  a  triple 
row  of  arcades,  one  raised  over 
the  other,  intermixed  witli  half- 
columns  which  supported  their 
entablature.  Each  row  consisted 
of  eighty  arches,  with  the  same 
number  of  half-columns.  The  edi- 
fice was  terminated  by  a  fourth 
order  or  attic,  with  pilasters  and 
windows.  The  first  order  of  archi- 
tecture is  Doric,  the  second  Ionic, 
the  third  and  fourth  are  Corin- 
thian. 

The  first  row  of  arcades  lis 
marked  with  Roman  figures,  as 
they  formed  so  many  entrances, 
which,  by  means  of  staircases, 
led  to  the  upper  porticoes;  so 
that  each  person  might  easily  find 
his  place,  and  retire  without  con- 
fusion, at  the  close  of  the  games. 
Between  the  arcades  numbered 
XXXVm  and  XXXIX  is  one  of 
the  principal  entrances,  corre- 
sponding with  the  middle  of  the 
length,  which  communicated  with 
a  room  ornamented  with  stuccoes ; 
through  this  the  emperor  arrived 
at  the  podium.  The  form  of  this 
amphitheatre  is  oval;  its  height 
157  feet,  its  circumference  out- 
side 1,641 ;  but  to  judge  of  its 
size  it  is  necessary  to  ascend  the 
first  or  second  story  of  the  por- 
ticoes* 

In  1611  and  1812  the  walls 
which  closed  the  arches  of  the 
first  row  were  pulled  down;  and 


the  half-columns  and  pillars,which 
were  half  buried  under  ground, 
were  thus  uncovered.  Under  the 
present  level  were  found  parallel 
wHJUs,  some  elliptic,  some  recti- 
linear, destined  to  support  the 
arena.  Some  of  these  constructions 
were  evidently  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury ;  and  it  appears  from  inscrip- 
tions that  this  edifice,  having  suf- 
fered from  earthquakes,  was  re- 
stored by  Lampadius  and  Basi- 
hus,  prefects  of  Rome  in  437  and 
485.  The  arena,  the  podium,  and 
steps  were  repaired  by  the  former, 
the  arena  and  podium  bvBasilius. 
The  arena  (so  called  from  the 
sand  that  covered  the  ground)  had 
one  principal  entrance  to  the  east, 
the  other  to  the  west,  and  formed 
an  ellipsis  of  285  feet  long,  182 
wide,  and  748  in  circumference ;  it 
was  surrounded  by  a  wall,  to  pre- 
vent the  beasts  from  rushing  on 
the  spectators ;  by  doors  and  pas- 
sages, closed  with  bars  of  bronze : 
thn>ugh  these  passed  the  gladia- 
tors and  animals.  On  the  platform, 
called  podium,  were  places  de- 
stined for  the  emperor  and  his 
family,  and  vestal  virgins.  Over 
the  podium  began  the  seats  for  the 
spectators,communicating  with  se- 
veral doors,  called  vomitoria; 
these  seats  were  divided  into 
three  rows,  named  praecinctiones 
and  moeniana:  the  first  firom  the 
arena  had  twenty-four  steps,  the 
second  sixteen,  the  third  ten,  be- 
sides the  gallery,  formed  of  eighty 
columns  which  supported  the  cei- 
ling; the  moeniana  were  subdi- 
vided by  little  staircases  made  in 
the  seats,  and  separated  them; 
the  subdivisions  were  named  cu- 
nei.  On  the  seats  there  was  room 
sufficient  for  87,000  persons,  and 
on  the  terrace  for  20,000.  On  the 
outside  wallSy  in  the  cornice  of 
the  building,  were  beams  covered 
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With  bronze,  to  which  was  atta- 
ched the  velarium  or  awjiing,that 
sheltered  the  spectitors  from  the 
rays  of  the  sun. 

The  holes  seen  in  this  and  in 
other  monuments  were  originally 
filled  with  iron  bars,  that  served 
to  join  the  blocks  of  stone;  they 
were  carried  away  in  the  middle 
ages. 

In  consequence  of  the  tradition 
that  many  Christians  suffered  mar- 
tyrdom in  this  arena,  where  they 
were  condemned  to  be  devoured  by 
wild  beasts,  fourteen  chapels  with 
the  mysteries  of  the  passion  of  our 
Saviour  were  erected  in  the  arena, 
in  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
where  the  ceremony  of  the  Via 
Orucia  takes  place,  on  festivals  and 
on  Fridays,  two  hours  before  sun- 
set 

The  Arch  of  Con8tantine,erected 
by  the  senate  and  people  to  Con- 
stantine,  to  commemorate  his  vic- 
tories over  Maxentius  andLicinius, 
is  composed  of  three  arcades,  eight 
Corindiian  cohunns,  several  in 
giallo  antico,  one  of  white  marble, 
and  several  bas-reliefs.  The  co- 
lumns, a  part  of  the  entablature, 
the  eight  square,  eight  round  bas- 
reliefe  of  the  fronts,  two  large 
squares  of  the  sides,  and  seven 
statues  of  violet  marble,  were 
taken  from  the  arch  of  Trajan. 

The  bas-reliefs  under  the  grand 
arcade  appear  to  belong  to  an  in- 
termediate period  between  Trajan 
and  Constantine. 

The  first  bas-relief  on  the  left, 
fronting  the  coliseum,  alludes  to 
the  entrance  of  Trajan  into  Rome ; 
the  second  to  the  restoration  of  the 
Appian  way ;  the  third  to  a  distri- 
bution of  provisions ;  the  fourth  to 
the  dethronement  of  Parthoma- 
siris,  king  of  Armenia. 

The  squares  towards  the  Pala- 
tine and   Caelian  represent  the 


battle  against  Decebalus,  king  of 
Dacia,  and  the  victory  gained 
over  him  by  Trajan. 

In  the  four  squares  on  the  other 
front  this  emperor  is  seen  pro- 
claiming Parthomaspates  king  of 
the  Partiiians ;  discovering  a  con- 
spiracy framed  by  Decebalus; 
haranguing  his  soldiers,  and  of- 
fering the  sacrifice  called  suove- 
taurile. 

The  eight  round  bas-reliefs  on 
the  small  arcades,  represeutine 
alternately  himting  parties  and 
sacrifices  to  Apollo,  Mars,  Syl- 
vanus,  and  Diana. 

The  road  under  this  arch  is 
the  ancient  triumphal  way,  and 
leads  to. 

The  Church  of  St  Gregorio,  built 
by  Pope  St  Gregory  the  Great 
(descended  from  the  ancient  and 
noble  family  Anicia),  who  posses- 
sed a  house  on  this  spot  In  the 
year  584  he  converted  it  into  a 
monastery,  in  which  he  resided 
previously  to  his  pontificate;  he 
also  built  here  a  church  in  honour 
of  the  apostle  St  Andrew. 

After  his  death  another  church 
was  built  in  honour  of  the  same 
pontiff ;  and  in  1683  Cardinal  Sci- 
pio  Borghese  added  the  front,  the 
portico,  and  the  steps. 

Adjoining  the  church  are  three 
ancient  chapels,  raised  by  St  Gre- 
gory, and  renewed  by  Cardinal 
Baronius:  the  first  is  dedicated  to 
St  Silvia,  mother  of  the  saint; 
the  statue  is  by  Cordieri,  a  pupil 
of  Buonarotti;  the  paintings  of 
the  roof  are  by  Guide  Reni.  In 
the  chapel  of  St  Andrew  is  a  paint- 
ing over  the  altar  by  Pomarancio ; 
on  the  sides  are  a  St  Peter  and 
St  Paul,  a  St  Andrew  revering 
the  cross,  by  Guido,  and  the  fla- 
gellation of  the  saint,  by  Domi- 
nichino.  At  tlie  bottom  of  the  third 
chapel,  dedicated  to  St  Bart>ara,  is 
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a  statue  of  St  Gregory,  commen- 
ced bv  Michael  Angelo  and  fin- 
ished by  Cordieri.  The  marble  ta- 
ble placed  in  the  middle  of  this 
chapel  is  the  same  from  which 
St  Gregory  distributed  food  every 
morning  to  twelye  poor  pilgrims. 

The  Caelian  hill  is  larger  and 
more  irregular  than  the  others, 
having  a  circumference  of  16,100 
feet  We  learn  from  Tacitus  that 
it  was  originally  called  Querque- 
tcdanus,  being  then  covered  with 
oak  trees.  Under  Romulus  or  Ta- 
tius  it  was  named  Caelius,  from 
the  Etruscan  general  Caelius  Vi- 
benus,  who  had  come  to  the  as- 
sistance of  the  Romans.  After  the 
destruction  of  Albalunga,  Tullius 
Hostilius  placed  here  the  Albans, 
and  enclosed  it  in  the  city.  Since 
Ihe  devastations  committed  by 
Robert  Guiscard,  in  1080,  it  has 
not  been  inhabited. 

The  Church  of  St  Giovanni  and 
St  Paolo  was  built  in  the  fourth 
century,  on  the  site  of  the  house 
belonging  to  these  two  martyrs, 
who  were  put  to  death  under  Ju- 
lian. It  is  decorated  with  a  por- 
tico composed  of  eight  granite 
columns,  and  in  the  interior  are 
twenty-eight  columns  of  different 
kinds  of  marble.  The  pavement  is 
a  species  of  mosaic,  composed  of 
porphyry,  serpentine,  and  white 
marble,  offering  one  of  the  finest 
specimens  of  the  Alexandrine 
work,  or  opus  Alezuidrinum,  so 
named  from  Alexander  Severus, 
who  brought  it  to  perfection.  The 

?a]nting8  of  the  tribune  are  by 
'omarancio;  that  of  the  fourth 
chapel,  on  the  right,  is  by  Benefial 
In  the  garden  adjoining  the 
chiurch  are  romains  of  a  buildmg 
in  travertine,  supposed  to  be  the 
vivarium,  or  enclosture  for  the 
beasts  destined  for  the  games  of 
the  amphitheatre ;  it  has  two  sto- 


ries, one  nnder  ground,  leading  to 
an  ancient  quarry. 

The  other  remains  before  the 
church  probably  formed  part  of 
the  ^^Macellum  Magnum,"  or  of 
the  great  meat  and  ^sh  market 
which  was  on  the  Caelian.  Tradit- 
ion has  preserved  to  this  spot 
the  name  of  "Pescaria  Vecchia," 
or  old  fish  market 

From  the  inscriptions  still  exist- 
ing on  the  eastern  front  of  the 
Arch  of  Dolabella,  we  learn  that 
it  was  raised  in  the  tenth  year 
of  the  Christian  era  by  the  con- 
suls Publius  ComeUus  Dolabella 
and  Caius  Junius  Siianus  (flamen 
martialis),  a  priest  of  Mars.  Hence 
this  arch  probably  formed  the 
entrance  to  the  Campus  Martialis 
on  the  Caelian,  where  the  equina, 
or  equestrian  games,  were  cele- 
brated when  the  Campus  Mar- 
tius  was  inundated  by  the  over- 
flowings of  the  Tiber. 

It  served  as  a  support  to  the 
aqueduct  of  Nero,  the  remains 
of  which  extend  to  the  Lateran. 

The  Church  of  St  Maria  in 
Domnica  was  built  on  the  site 
of  the  house  that  belonged  to 
St  Cyriaca,  a  Roman  lady;  it  is 
called  also  the  Navicella,  from 
a  marble  boat  placed  in  front  of 
it  by  Leo  X.  In  the  interior  are 
eighteen  fine  granite  and  two  por- 
phyry columns,  and  the  attic  has 
pamtings  in  chiaro-oscuro,  by  Ju- 
lio Romano  and  Pierin  del  Yaga. 

In  the  space  between  this  church 
and  that  of  St  Stephen  were  the 
Castra  peregrina,  or  barracks  of 
foreign  soldiers,  as  was  ascertai- 
ned by  several  inscriptions  found 
on  the  spot  They  still  existed  in 
the  fourth  century,  and  served  as 
a  prison  to  Chodonoomar,  whom 
Julian  defeated  in  359  near  Stras- 
burg. 

Adjoining   this   church  is  the 

2* 
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villa  Mattel;  the  two  large  pe- 
destals covered  with  inscriptions 
were  dedicated  by  the  soldiers 
of  the  fifth  cohort  to  Caracalla 
and  Maximin.  A  small  Egyptian 
obelisk  decorates  the  grounds. 

St  Stefano  Rotondo  has  been 
asserted  by  some  writers  to  have 
been  the  temple  of  Faunus,  by 
others  of  Bacchus,  or  of  Claudius, 
but  when  we  observe  that  its  co- 
lumns are  of  different  orders  and 
diameters;  that  the  cross  sur- 
mounts some  of  the  capitals;  that 
it  is  known  from  Anastasius  the 
librarian  that  Pope  St  Simplicius 
consecrated  this  church  in  467, 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  it  is  a 
Christian  edifice  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury ;  it  is  called  St  Stefano  Ro- 
tondo from  its  circular  form.  It 
was  restored  by  Nicholas  V  in 
1452,  who  enclosed  its'  double 
portico.  The  interior  of  this  church 
gives  an  idea  of  the  magnificence 
of  ancient  edifices.  Its  diameter 
is  133  feet,  and  it  is  supported 
by  fifty-eight  marble  and  granite 
columns,  some  Corinthian  and 
some  Ionic. 

On  the  walls  are  paintings  by 
Pomarancio  and  Tempesta,  repre- 
senting the  sufferings  of  Christian 
martyrs  under  the  Jews,  Roman 
emperors,  and  Vandal  kings. 

The  Church  of  St  Clement-^ 
The  body  of  the  patron  saint- 
one  of  the  early  successors  of  St 
Peter— and  that  of  St  Ignatius, 
bishop  of  Antioch,  repose  under 
the  high  altar.  The  church  of  St 
Clement  existed  in  the  fifth  cen- 
tury, was  restored  by  several  po- 
pes, and  Clement  XI  reduced  it  to 
its  present  state;  it  is  interesting 
as  the  only  church  in  Rome  that 
preserves  the  divisions  and  prin- 
cipal parts  of  ancient  churches. 

We  may  observe  the  vestibule 
before  the  chui^ch  in  tiie  Piazza 


di  St  Clemente,  where  is  a  small 
portico  formed  by  four  columns, 
a  work  of  the  eighth  century; 
the  atrium,  or  court,  surrounded 
with  porticoes,  leading  to  the  en- 
trance of  the  church;  in  the 
middle  nave  is  an  enclosure  in 
marble  with  the  monogram  of 
John  YIU,  used  as  a  choir  in  the 
primitive  churches,  having  on  each 
side  the  "ambones"  from  wich  the 
epistle  and  gospel  were  read  to 
the  people.  The  sanctuary  was 
isolated;  in  this  part  are  seats 
for  the  bishop  who  assisted  at 
the  ceremonies.  The  mosaic  of 
the  roof  is  of  the  thirteentiii  cen- 
tury. The  paintings  alluding  to 
the  crucifixion  of  Christ  and  to 
the  martyrdom  of  St  Catherine,  in 
the  left  chapel  from  the  entrance, 
are  by  Masaccio,  and  though  in- 
jured and  in  part  destroyed,  se- 
veral of  the  heads  convey  a  great 
idea  of  the  merit  of  that  artist 
The  tomb  of  Cardinal  Rovarella 
is  a  beautiful  work  of  the  thir- 
teenth century. 

THIRD  DAY. 

FROM  THE  LATERAN  TO  THE  QUIRINAL. 

The  Piazza  of  St  John  Lateran 
was  thus  named  from  Plautius  La- 
teran, who  resided  in  this  quarter. 
The  palace  having  been  destroyed 
by  fire  was  rebuilt  by  Sixtus  V, 
according  to  the  designs  of  Do- 
menico  Fontana.  The  present  Pope 
has  restored  it. 

The  Baptistery  of  Constantine 
was  raised  by  Constantine  in  the 
Lateran  palace  when  he  erected 
tlie  church:  it  was  restored  in  the 
ninth  century,  then  by  Gregory 
Xm,  and  in  1640  by  Urban  VHI. 
An  antique  urn  of  basalt  serves 
as  the  baptismal  font;  it  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  cupola  supported 
by  two  rows  of  columns,  eight 
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of  white  marble  and  eight  of 
porphyry.  Above  the  second  row 
are  paintmgs  allnsiye  to  St  John 
the  Biq)tist,  by  Andrea  Sacchi. 

The  Basilic  of  St  John  La- 
teran  is  the  first  of  Rome  and 
of  the  Catholic  world ;  from  Con- 
stantine  it  is  called  the  Constan- 
tinian;  from  the  spot  on  which 
it  is  built  the  Lateran ;  and  having 
been  dedicated  in  the  seventh 
century  to  St  John  the  Baptist 
and  to  the  Evangelist  it  is  also 
called  the  basilic  of  St  John. 

The  primitive  temple  lasted  ten 
centuries,  and  together  with  the 
palace  was  destroyed  by  fire,  but 
was  rebuilt  under  Clement  V, 
Pius  lY,  and  Sixtus  Y,  who  added 
the  portico.  Clement  XII  raised 
the  grand  front,  and  decorated  it 
with  four  large  columns  and  six 
pilasters  to  support  the  entabla- 
ture, over  which  is  a  balustrade 
with  ten  colossal  statues  of  saints 
and  that  of  our  Saviour  in  the 
middle.  Five  bronze  doors  lead 
into  the  church;  the  one  walled 
up  is  called  santa,  being  opened 
only  in  the  year  of  the  jubilee. 

The  interior  is  divided  into  five 
naves ;  in  the  middle  one  are  the 
statues  of  the  twelve  apostles.  The 
Corsuii  chapel,  built  by  Clement 
Xn  in  honour  of  St  Andrew  Cor- 
sini,  one  of  his  ancestors,  is  one 
of  Ihe  most  magnificent  in  Rome. 
Over  the  altar,  between  two  co- 
lumns of  verde  antico,  is  a  mosaic 
representing  that  saint,  copied 
from  Guido.  On  the  pediment  are 
the  figures  of  Innocence  and  Pe- 
nitence ;  in  the  bas-relief  St  An- 
drew is  seen  defending  the  Flo- 
rentine army  at  the  battle  of 
Angheil  In  the  large  niche,  de- 
corated with  two  porphyry  co- 
lumns, is  the  mausoleum  of  Cle- 
ment XII.  It  is  adorned  with  the 
superb  antique  urn  of  porphyry 


taken  from  the  portico  tho  of 
Pantheon,  and  the  bronze  statue 
of  this  pontiff,  by  Maini,  who  also 
executed  the  statue  of  Cardinal 
Neri  Corsini  opposite,  and  those 
of  a  Genius  and  Religion. 

Around  the  high  altar  are  four 
granite  columns  supporting  a  Go- 
tiiic  tabernacle,  where,  amongst 
other  relics,  the  heads  of  St  Peter 
and  St  Paul  are  preserved  in  sil- 
ver reliquaries. 

The  altar  of  the  holy  sacrament 
has  a  tabernacle  ornamented  with 
precious  stones  placed  between 
two  angels  of  gUt  bronze,  and 
four  verde  antico  columns.  Those 
in  bronze  supporting  the  entab- 
lature are  eight  feet  seven  inches 
in  circumference,  and  are  suppo- 
sed to  be  those  lormed  by  Au^- 
stus  of  the  spars  of  the  Egyptian 
vessels  captured  at  the  batUe  of 
Actium. 

In  the  tribune  is  the  altar  of 
our  Saviour  with  mosaics.  One  of 
the  precious  objects  preserved  in 
this  basilic  is  the  table  used  at 
the  last  supper  of  Christ.  An- 
nexed to  the  church  is  a  cloister 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  in  which 
Urban  Ylli  collected  several  mo- 
numents of  the  middle  ages. 

Seala  Santa. — When  Sixtus  V 
rebuilt  the  Lateran  palace  he  pre- 
served the  chapel  and  the  tricli- 
nium of  Leo  lU,  which  hat  not 
suffered  from  fire.  He  raised  a 
p<^rtico  according  to  the  designs 
of  Fontana,  and  placed  under  it 
the  staircase  whicSi  existed  in  the 
palace  of  Pilate  at  Jerusalem,  on 
which  our  Saviour  passed  several 
times.  Having  been  thus  sancti- 
fied, the  faiuful  now  ascend  it 
on  their  knees,  and  descend  by 
the  four  lateral  staircases.  It  con- 
sists of  twenty-eight  marble  steps, 
80  consumed  by  friction  that  it 
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became  necessary  to  cover  them 
with  wood. 

At  the  top  of  the  stairs,  under 
the  altar  of  the  chapel,  is  an  an- 
cient and  highly-venerated  image 
of  our  Saviour;  and  in  four  cases 
made  of  cypress  wood  are  relics 
which  have  given  to  this  chapel 
the  appellation  of  Sancta  Sanc- 
torum, lu  the  external  niche  are 
preserved  the  mosaics  of  the  tric- 
linium of  St  Leo  in. 

Porta  St  Giovanni  was  sub- 
stituted by  Gregory  XIII  for  the 
ancient  Asinaria  gate,  thus  called 
from  the  Asiiiia  family,  by  which 
Totila  entered  Rome. 

Two  miles  from  this  gate  is 
the  ancient  Via  Latina,  covered 
with  ruins  of  tombs  and  other 
buildings.  To  one  of  these  ruins 
was  given  the  name  of  Temple 
of  Female  Fortune,  celebrated 
for  the  filial  piety  of  Cariolanus ; 
but  as  the  distance  assigned  by 
Plutarch  and  Valerius  Maximus 
does  not  agree  with  this  tradi- 
tion, it  is  in  the  farm  at  Roma 
Vecchia  that  this  temple  must 
be  placed. 

Basilic  of  St  Oroce  in  Geru- 
salemme. — This  church,  one  of 
the  seven  basilics  of  Rome,  was 
built  by  St  Helen,  the  mother 
of  Constantino,  and  received  its 
appellation  from  a  large  portion 
of  the  holy  cross  which  that  em- 
press had  found  at  Jerusalem  and 
deposited  here. 

The  three  naves  are  separa- 
ted partly  by  eight  large  colmnns 
of  Egyptian  granite.  The  "baldac- 
chino"  is  supported  by  four  co- 
lumns of  breccia  corallina;  and 
under  the  altar,  in  an  antique 
basaltic  um,  are  the  bodies  of 
St  CesariuB  and  St  Anastasius. 
On  the  roof  of  the  tribune  ate 
some  fine  frescoes  by  Pinturicchio ; 
se  in  the  subterranean  chapel 
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of  St  Helen  are  by  Pomarancio, 
and  the  mosaics  are  by  Baldas- 
sare  Peruzzi 

Near  the  church  are  ruins,  now 
transformed  into  cellars,  formerly 
supposed  to  have  formed  part  of 
the  temple  of  Venus  and  Gupid  in 
the  Variani  gardens,  which  belon- 
ged to  Varianus  Marcellus,  the 
father  of  Heliogabalus.The  neigh- 
bouring aqueduct  of  Clau<Sus 
brought  the  Aqua  Claudia  to  the 
Caelian  and  Palatine  hills,  and 
under  Sixtus  V  served  as  a  sup- 
port to  the  aqueduct  of  the  Aqua 
Felice. 

In  the  viUa  Conti  remains  of  the 
reservoir  of  the  thermae  of  St  He- 
len have  been  discovered,  and 
their  authenticity  is  established 
by  inscriptions  found  an  the  spot 

Anfiteatro  Castrense.  —  This 
building,  in  which  the  military 
festivals  called  castrensic  games 
were  celebrated,  consisted  of  two 
stories,  and  tlie  exterior  was  deco- 
rated with  Corinthian  pilasters 
and  half  columns.  It  was  enclo- 
sed within  the  walls  by  Honorius. 

Passing  under  the  Neronian 
arches  of  an  elegant  construction, 
we  arrive  at  the 

Porta  Maggiore  — As  it  was 
customary  among  the  ancients  to 
give  an  imposing  aspect  to  those 
parts  of  the  aqueducts  which  cros- 
sed the  pubUc  roads,  the  Emperor 
Claudius  raised  at  this  spot  a  mo- 
nument in  tilie  form  of  a  triumphal 
arch,  which  may  be  considered 
as  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
of  ancient  Rome.  It  is  built  of 
enormous  blocks  of  travertine, 
and  is  composed  of  two  large 
and  three  small  arches  with  co- 
\  lumns. 

In  clearing  away  the  construc- 
tions raised  on  it  in  the  middle 
ages  a  sepulchre  was  found  in  a 
tower  bearing  an  inscription  to 
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Marcas  Vii^^us  Eurysaces,  a 
rich  baker,  in  the  latter  times  of 
flie  republic.  Under  Honorius  this 
monament  was  destined  to  con- 
tain gates  of  the  city,  and  being 
composed  of  two  arches  one  be- 
came the  Labican,  the  other  the 
Prenestine  gate;  tiie  former  has 
long  since  £sappeared. 

Beyond  the  gate  in  the  city 
walls  on  the  left  the  canals  of 
the  aquae  Julia  T6pula  and  Mar- 
cia  are  still  yisible,  and  at  a  short 
distance  that  of  ^e  Anio  vetus 
snnk  in  the  ground. 

Beyond  the  gate  the  Labican 
way  on  the  right  follows  the  di- 
rection of  Labicum,  a  city  of  La- 
tium,  mentioned  by  Livy  and 
other  ancient  writers;  it  is  now 
the  village  of  Colonna.  At  the  dis- 
tance of  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
the  walls  are  the  ruins  of  the 
aqueduct  of  Alexander  Severus; 
and  half  a  mile  further  on  those 
of  the  mausoleum  of  St  Helen, 
in  which  is  a  small  church  de- 
dicated to  the  martyrs  St  Peter 
and  St  Marcellinus,  who  were 
buried  in  its  catacombs. 

Several  funeral  inscriptions  of 
the  '^equites  singulares''  having 
been  found  here,  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed that  the  burying  ground 
of  this  select  body  of  cavaLry  was 
in  this  direction.  Some  fragments 
of  these  inscriptions  are  infixed 
on  the  walls  of  the  church. 

The  Via  Prenestina  led  to  Ga- 
bii  and  to  Praeneste.  The  exten- 
sive ruins  spread  over  the  ground 
about  three  miles  from  the  walls 
are  those  of  the  Oordian  villa, 
which  contained  porticoes  and 
thermae.  The  remains  of  two  halls 
and  of  a  temple  are  well  preser- 
ved. In  the  interior  of  the  cella 
are  traces  of  old  paintings,  which 
indicate  that  in  Uie  middle  ages 


tins  temple  was  transformed  into 
a  church. 

The  ruins  of  Minerva  Medica 
have  been  considered  by  anti- 
quaries as  the  temple  of  Minerva; 
the  statue  of  that  goddess,  now 
in  the  Vatican,  having  been  found 
here,  though  the  form  of  the  buil- 
ding is  that  of  a  large  hall,  be- 
longing probably  to  some  ancient 
villa  The  building  is  decagonal, 
the  distance  between  the  angles 
is  twenty-two  and  a  half  feet, 
and  the  circumference  220.  The 
statues  discovered  on  the  spot 
are  those  of  Esculapius,  Pomona, 
Adonis,  Venus,  a  Faun,  Hercu- 
les, and  Antinous. 

Between  this  edifice  and  the 
Porta  Maggiore  are  two  colum- 
baria, one  built  by  Lucius  Ar- 
runtius,  consul  in  the  sixth  year 
of  oiu:  era,  to  receive  the  ashes 
of  his  slaves. 

On  the  right  are  the  remains 
of  an  ancient  foimtaln  generally 
called  the 

Trophies  of  iMarius,  on  account 
of  the  two  marble  trophies  for- 
merly placed  on  the  sides  as  or- 
naments, and  transferred  under 
Sixtus  V  to  the  balustrade  of  the 
capitol;  in  examining  the  style 
of  these  trophies  and  of  the  buil- 
ding, it  is  evident  that  they  are 
of  the  time  of  Septimius  Seve- 
rus, who  restored  the  aqueducts 
of  the  city. 

The  Church  of  St  Bibiana  was 
consecrated  in  470,  in  honour  of 
Bibiana;  it  was  restored  by  Ho- 
norius in  in  1224,  and  by  Ur- 
ban Vin  in  1625,  who  raised  the 
front  on  the  designs  of  Bernini 
It  is  composed  of  three  naves, 
divided  by  antique  granite  co- 
lumns; the  frescoes  of  the  middle 
nave  alinde  to  the  history  of  St 
Bibiana,  whose  statue  at  the  high 
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altar  is  considered  to  be  one  of 
the  best  works  of  Bernini. 

Under  the  altar  is  an  antique 
urn  of  oriental  alabaster,  seven- 
teen feet  in  circumference,  con- 
taining the  bodies  of  this  saint, 
of  St  Deraetria,  and  of  their  mo- 
ther St.  Daphrose. 

The  Church  of  St  Eusebius  is 
very  ancient ;  the  roof  was  pain- 
ted by  Mengs,  and  some  frescoes 
of  merit  have  been  found  on  the 
walls  of  the  subterranean  cham- 
bers existing  in  Hie  garden. 

Porta  St  Lorenzo,  originally 
called  Tiburtine,  the  road  which 
passes  under  it  being  that  of  Ti- 
bur  or  Tivoli.  It  was  built  by  Ho- 
norius  in  402,  and  supports  the 
ancient  aqueduct  of  the  Julian 
Marcian  and  Tepulan  waters. 

St  Lorenzo  out  of  the  Walls. — 
This  basilic,  built  by  Constantine 
in  330,  was  restored  by  several 
popes,  particularly  by  Honorius 
in,  who  added  the  portico  in 
1216,  and  used  it  for  the  coro- 
nation of  the  Count  of  Auxerre, 
Pierre  de  Courtenay,  as  Latin 
Emperor  of  Constantinople. 

Tlie  portico  has  six  Ionic  co- 
lumns of  different  diameters ;  the 
paintings  relate  to  the  history  of 
Honorius,  of  St  Laurence,  and 
St  Stephen, 

The  interior  has  three  naves, 
divided  by  twenty-two  Ionic  co- 
lumns of  granite;  near  the  en- 
trance is  an  antique  sarcophagus 
with  a  bas-relief  representing  a 
Roman  marriage.  In  the  middle 
nave  are  two  marble  "ambones" 
used  for  singing  the  gospel  and 
epistle.  In  the  tribune  is  the  an- 
cient pontifical  seat  inlaid  with 
sundry  stones:  this  tribune,  the 
primitive  basilic,  has  twelve  flu- 
ted columns  of  violet  marble,  the 
greater  part  of  which  is  under 
ground;  two  of  the  capitals  have 


trophies  instead  of  acanthus  lear 
ves.  Over  this  entablature  are 
twelve  smaller  columns,  two  of 
green  porphyry.  The  high  altar 
is  ornamented  with  four  of  red 
porphyry  supporting  a  marble 
baldacchino,  under  which  repose 
the  bodies  of  St  Laurence  and 
the  protomartyr  St  Stephen.  Be- 
hind the  tribune  is  the  sacro- 
phagus  which  containied  the  re- 
mains of  St  Zosimus,  pope  in  418, 
having  bas-reliefs  representing 
Genii  gathering  grapes,  a  subject 
frequently  seen  on  the  early  Chri- 
stian monuments. 

The  subterranean  chapel  in  the 
left  nave  is  celebrated  for  the 
privileges  and  indulgences  gran- 
ted by  different  popes  to  3iose 
who  visit  it. 

The  Arch  of  Gallienus,  situa- 
ted near  St  Eusebius,  was  dedi- 
cated to  Gallienus  about  the  year 
260:  it  is  formed  of  large  tra- 
vertine blocks,  and  is  in  good 
preservation. 

The  Church  of  St  Vitus  was 
built  near  the  ancient  "Macellum 
Livianum,"  which  was  rebuilt  by 
Livia,  the  wife  of  Augustus:  near 
it  is  a  monument  in  Egyptian 
granite,  with  a  crucifix  and  a 
figure  of  the  Virgin,  raised  by 
Clement  Vm  in  1595  to  com- 
memorate the  absolution  given 
to  Henry  IV  of  France. 

On  the  piazza  of  St.  Maria 
Maggiore  is  a  column  of  the  Co- 
rinthian order,  58*  |2  feet  high, 
including  the  base  and  capital, 
and  nineteen  feet  three  inches 
in  circumference;  it  belonged  to 
the  basilic  of  Constantine.  Paul  V 
placed  on  the  summit  the  bronze 
statue  of  the  Virgin. 

St  Maria  Maggiore.  —  This 
church  is  situated  on  the  sum- 
mit of  the  Esquiline  called  Cis- 
pius,  near  the  ancient  temple  of 
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Jimo  Liicina;  it  was  built  in  852 
in  consequence  of  a  vision  of  St 
Liberius  and  John  the  Patrician, 
which  wiis  confirmed  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  by  a  fall  of  snow  on 
the  5th  August,  a  miracle  which 
gave  rise  to  the  fesdval  still  ce- 
lebrated on  that  day  by  the  church. 
The  snow  covered  the  space  which 
the  building  was  destined  to  oc- 
cupy, and  for  this  reason  it  was 
then  called  "St  Maria  ad  Nives," 
but  now  Si  IVIaria  Maggiore,  as 
it  is  the  principal  church  dedi- 
cated to  the  Madonna.  It  is  one 
of  the  seven  basilics  of  Rome  and 
of  the  four  which  have  a  holy 
gate  for  the  Jubilee. 

In  432  Pope  Sixtus  III  enlar- 
jged  this  church,  which  was  re- 
stored and  enriched  by  several 
popes,  and  particularly  by  Bene- 
dict XIV.  The  front  has  two  rows 
of  columns,  one  Doric,  the  other 
Corinthian;  on  the  lower  portico, 
supported  by  eight  granite  co- 
lumns, are  bas-reliefs,  and  a  sta- 
tue of  Philipp  IV,  King  of  Spain. 
From  the  central  balcony  of  the 
upper  portico  the  sovereign  pon- 
tiff gives  his  blessing  to  we  peo- 
ple; the  mosaics  are  by  Qaddo 
Gaddi,  a  contemporary  of  Ci- 
mabue. 

The  interior  is  composed  of 
three  naves  separated  by  thirty- 
six  Ionic  marUe  columns,  taken 
from  the  temple  of  Juno. 

The  chapel  of  the  holy  sacra- 
ment, built  by  Sixtus  V  on  the 
designs  of  Fontana^  is  covered 
with  marb]e,  and  decorated  with 
paintings  and  Corinthian  pilasters. 
On  the  right  is  the  tomb  of  Six- 
tus V,  adorned  with  his  statue, 
four  verde  antico  columns,  bas- 
reliefs,  and  the  statues  of  St 
Erancis  and  St  Anthony  of  Pa- 
dua: on  the  left  is  that  of  St 
Pius  y,  whose  body  is  preserved 


in  a  verde  antico  nrn,  adorned 
with  gilt  bronze.  In  the  middle 
of  the  chapel  is  the  altar  of  the 
holy  sacrament,  wi.h  a  magnifi- 
cent tabernacle,  supported  by  four 
angels  of  gilt  bronze. 

The  high  altar  is  isolated;  it 
consists  of  a  grand  porphyry  nm 
covered,  and  a  marble  slab  with 
four  bronze  gilt  angels  at  the  cor- 
ners; above  it  is  a  rich  baldacchino 
supported  by  four  porphyry  co- 
lumns, and  surmounted  by  six 
marble  figures  of  angels.  The  mo- 
saics of  the  grand  arcade  allude 
to  subjects  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and  of  the  life  of  the  Virgin. 

The  sumptuous  chapel  of  the 
Borghese  family,  erected  by  Paul 
V  on  the  designs  of  Flaminius 
Ponzio,  contains  various  species 
of  marble  and  frescoes.  On  the 
left  is  the  tomb  of  that  pontifi^,  and 
on  the  right  that  of  Clement  VIII, 
both  decorated  with  statues,  bas- 
reliefs,  and  columns.  The  statues 
of  St  Basil,  of  David,  of  Aaron, 
and  St  Bernard  are  works  of 
Cordieri.  The  altar  of  the  Virgin 
is  adorned  with  four  fluted  co- 
lumns of  oriental  jasper ;  the  base 
and  capitals  are  of  gilt  bronze ;  the 
frieze  and  the  pedestals  of  the 
columns  are  of  agate.  The  image 
of  the  Madonna,  said  to  have 
been  painted  by  St  Luke,  is  en- 
riched with  lapis  lazuli,  and  en- 
circled with  precious  stones.  The 
bas-relief  of  the  entablature  re- 
presents the  miraculous  fall  of 
snow.  The  frescoes  over  the  al- 
tar are  by  the  Cavalier  d'Arpino, 
those  of  the  cupola  by  Civoli, 
the  paintings  near  the  windows 
and  arcades  over  the  tombs  are 
among  the  best  compositions  of 
Guide. 

St  Prassede,— It  is  related  that 
at  the  solicitation  of  St  Praxedes 
St  PiuB  I  erected,  in  160,  an  ora- 
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tory  in  the  thermae  of  Novatiis, 
her  brother,  on  the  spot  for- 
merly, called  "Vicus  Lateritius," 
to  which  the  Christians  retired 
in  times  of  persecutoin.  The 
church,  with  its  three  naves,  di- 
vided by  sixteen  granite  columns, 
was  built  by  Pascal  I  in  622.  At 
the  high  altar  are  four  porphyry 
columns,  the  steps  leading  to  the 
tribune  are  of  rosso  antico,  the 
largest  blocks  known.  A  part  of 
a  column  in  a  chapel  to  the  right 
is  in  high  veneration:  it  was 
brought  from  Jerusalem,  and  is 
supposed  to  be  the  same  to  which 
our  Saviour  was  bound  during 
his  flagellation.  A  painting  of  this 
subject  by  Julio  Bomano  is  in 
the  sacristy. 

St  Martina, —A  church  was 
built  on  this  spot  by  St  Sylvester  at 
the  time  of  Gonstantine,  and  over 
it  tiie  present  church  was  erected 
in  the  year  600;  this  was  embel- 
lished in  1650,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  last  century.  The  three 
naves  are  divided  by  twenty-four 
antique  columns  of  different  qua- 
lites  of  marble.  The  landscapes 
painted  on  the  walls  are  by  Gas- 
par,  and  the  figures  by  Nicholas 
Poussin;  the  chapel  of  te  Virgin 
near  the  high  altar  is  covered 
with  precious  marble. 

Below  the  steps  under  the  high 
altar,  in  a  subterranean  chamber 
designed  by  Pietro  da  Cortona  and 
surrounded  with  columns,  are  the 
tombs  of  St  Silvester  and  St  Mar- 
tin; under  this  chamber  is  the 
church  with  its  mosaic  pavement 
built  by  St  Silvester  on  the  ruins 
of  an  edifice  of  the  second  cen- 
tury. A  council  is  said  to  have 
been  held  here  by  St  Silvester 
in  324. 

On  the  left  of  St  Martin's  are 
the  church  of  St  Luda  in  Selci, 
~"ar  the  celebrated  quarter  of  an- 


cient Borne  called  the  "Suburra," 
and  the  "Vicus  Patricius,"  or  the 
street  assigned  to  the  Patridans 
by  Servius  Tullius. 

St  Pudenziana. — This  church, 
after  having  been  repaired  at 
sundry  periods,  was  embellished 
and  reduced  to  its  present  state  by 
Cardinal  Caetani  in  1598.  The 
leaves  are  separated  by  fourteen 
antique  columns. 

The  apostle  St  Peter  is  said 
to  have  lodged  in  the  house  of 
Pudens,  a  senator,  on  which  this 
church  was  built;  the  cupola  was 
painted  by  Pomarancio.  In  the 
chapel  on  the  right  is  the  same 
altar  on  which  St  Peter  is  said  to 
have  celebrated  mass.  The  sta- 
tue of  our  Saviour  giving  the 
keys  to  St  Peter  is  by  Giacomo 
deila  Porta.  The  Caetani  chapel 
is  rich  in  marble  and  fine  luma- 
chella  columns. 

Adjoining  the  Bambin  GesiSiis 
a  monastery  for  the  education  of 
young  girls.  Following  the  Via 
St  Francesco  di  Paolo,  the  ancient 
"Vicus  Sceleratus,"  where  Tullia 
drove  her  car  over  the  dead  body 
of  Servius  TuUius,  her  father,  we 
arrive  at  the  church  of 

St  Pietro  in  Vincoli^  built  by 
Eudoxia,  the  wife  of  Valentinian 
in.  Emperor  of  tie  West,  to  pre- 
serve the  chains  which,  under 
Herodle  bound  St  Peter  in  the 
prison  of  Jerusalem;  it  is  for  this 
reason  called  "in  Vincoli."  It  was 
restored  in  1503,  and  embellished 
in  1705. 

Twenty  Doric  fluted  columns 
of  Greek  marble,  seven  feet  in 
circumference,  divide  the  naves; 
two  of  granite  support  the  middle 
arcade.  On  the  first  altar  is  a 
painting  of  St  Augustin  by  Guer- 
cino ;  the  tombs  of  cordinals  Mar- 
getti  and  Agucci  are  from  the 
designs  of  Dominichino,  wo  pain- 
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ted  the  portraits  and  the  St  Peter 
preserved  in  the  sacristy. 

The  tomb  of  Julius  II  is  from  the 
designs  of  Michael  Angelo,  who 
placed  in  the  middle  his  celebrated 
statue  of  Moses,  considered  as  one 
of  the  master-pieces  of  modem 
sculpture.  It  is  of  colossal  size, 
and  represents  Moses  with  the 
tables  of  the  law  under  his  right 
arm  casting  a  reproachful  look  on 
the  people  whose  faith  seems  to 
be  wavering.  The  four  statues  in 
the  niches  are  by  Raphael  de 
Montelupo,  a  pupil  of  Buonarotti. 

The  St  Margaret  over  the  fol- 
lowing altar  is  one  of  the  best 
works  of  Guercino;  the  tribune 
was  painted  by  Giaoomo  Coppi, 
a  Florentine;  the  St  Sebastian  in 
mosaic  is  of  the  seventh  century; 
over  the  last  altar  is  a  Piety,  by 
Pomarancio. 

Thermce  of  Titus, — The'therm» 
were  originally  established  at 
Rome  for  the  purpose  of  bathing, 
but  in  the  course  of  time  these 
edifices  became  places  of  luxury, 
surrounded  with  porticos,  gardens, 
possessing  libraries,  saloons,  and 
places  destined  for  athletic  games, 
which  were  viewed  from  a  kind 
of  theatre.  Agrippa  was  the  first 
who  raised  this  kind  of  building 
for  the  public.  His  example  was 
followed  by  Nero  and  Titus;  those 
of  Agrippa  and  of  Nero  were  in  the 
Campus  Martius.  Titus  selected 
the  palace  and  gardens  of  Nero. 
Havinor  been  enlarged  under  Do- 
mitian,  Trajan,  and  Adrian,  these 
thermae  extended  frx)m  the  coli- 
seum to  the  church  of  St  Mar- 
tino.  They  were  near  the  palace 
of  Titus,  among  the  ruins  of 
which  was  found,  under  Juluis  II, 
the  celebrated  group  of  the  Lao- 
coon. 

This  edifice  is  now  destroyed, 
bitt  some  remains  convey  an  idea 


of  its  magnificence ;  the  plan  of  it 
is  preserved  in  the  fragments  of 
the  plan  of  Rome  at  the  GapitoL 
The  subterraneous  chambers,  be- 
longing for  the  most  part  to  the 
house  of  Nero,  over  which  Titus 
built  his  thermae,  are  covered  with 
arabesque  paintings,  which  from 
the  vivacity  of  the  colours,  the 
variety  and  accurac^of  the  design, 
excite  the  admiration  of  artists. 
It  is  supposed  thatRaphael  availed 
himself  of  these  frescoes  in  paints 
ing  the  Loggie  of  the  Vatican. 

Sette  Sale. — This  building  con- 
sisted of  two  galleries,  the  lower 
one  is  now  under  ground;  the 
upper  story  had  mine  corridors, 
serving  as  a  piscina  or  reservoir 
of  water,  built  before  the  time  of 
Titus.  The  walls  are  of  a  strong 
construction,  having  a  4)laster 
which  resists  the  action  of  water, 
called  by  Vitruvius  "opus  signi- 
num  f  it  is  composed  of  fragments 
of  baked  earth  mixed  with  a  fine 
cement  The  doors  are  situated 
alternately  in  places  where  they 
could  not  diminish  the  strength 
of  the  walls,  and  are  so  disposed 
that  from  four  of  the  doors  the 
eight  that  remain  are  visible.  The 
present  corridor  is  thirty-seven  feet 
long,  twelve  wide,  and  eight  high* 

Beyond  the  church  of  St  Maria 
in  Carinis,  so  called  from  the  Ca- 
rinae,  a  quarter  of  ancient  Rome  so 
named  from  its  resemblance  to  the 
keels  of  ships,  is  the  Torre  de' 
Conti,  built  on  the  ruins  of  the 
temple  of  the  Earth,  near  which 
was  the  residence  of  Pompeythe 
Great. 

Jf'arum  Palladium, — The  em- 
peror Domitian  having  commen- 
ced his  forum  to  the  left  of  those 
of  Caesar  and  Augustus,  erected 
a  temple  in  honour  of  Pallas,  and 
named  his  forum  Palladium;  it 
was  afterwards  called  the  forum 
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of  Kerva.  The  two  Corinthian  co- 1 
lumns,  three  parts  under  ground, 
called  the  Colonnacce,  are  nine 
and  a  half  feet  in  circumference 
and  twenty-nine  in  height  They 
support  a  richly-worked  entabla- 
ture. The  bas-reliefs  on  the  frieze 
representing  the  arts  of  Pallas 
are  finely  composed  and  executed. 
In  the  middle  of  the  attic  in  the 
statue  of  Pallas. 

Forum  ofNerva, — This  forum, 
decorated  with  a  temple  to  Nerva 
raised  by  Trajan,  is  supported  by 
a  large  wall,  composed  of  large 
blocks  of  peperino  stone  united 
by  hooks  ofhard  wood.  The  style 
01  this  construction,  so  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  adopted  in  the 
forum,  leads  to  the  presumption 
that  it  is  anterior  to  Nerva  by 
many  centuries;  of  the  different 
arches  which  led  to  this  forum, 
one  only  remains,  called  Arco  de' 
Pantani,  from  the  marshy  mature 
of  tiie  soiL 

Adjoining  this  arch  is  the 

Temple  of  Nerva. — One  of  the 
finest  edifices  of  Rome  for  its  co- 
lossal dimensions,  the  beauty  of 
the  architecture  and  the  richness 
of  its  ornaments.  All  tliat  remains 
of  it  is  a  part  of  the  portico,  con- 
sisting of  three  columns  sixteen 
and  a  half  feet  in  circumference 
and  forty-five  in  height,  and  a 
pilaster  supporting  the  architrave, 
which  is  finely  ornamented. 

The  front  of  the  temple  was  ex- 
posed to  the  west,  and,  according 
to  Palladio,  had  eight  colunms, 
and  the  side  porticoes  nine,  ex- 
clusive of  the  pilaster  next  the 
wall.  The  excavations  of  1821 
have  proved  that  the  lateral  por- 
ticoes rested  on  a  podium  placed 
above  three  elevated  steps. 

'>Dposite    this   building   were 

belonging  to  the  temple  of 

which  in  the  seventeenth 


century  were  employed  in  the 
construction  of  other  buildings. 

Near  tiie  church  of  8t  Maria  in 
Campo,  under  the  Quirinal,  are 
remains  of  a  building,  said  to  be 
the  thermae  of  Paulus  fimilins, 
tiiough  more  probably  they  may 
date  from  Trajan,  as  the  construc- 
tion resembles  by  its  regularity 
the  monuments  erected  under  that 
emperor. 

Forum  of  Trajan.  —  This  co- 
lumn, the  finest  monument  of  the 
kind  remaining  of  ancient  times, 
was  dedicated  to  Trajan  by  the 
Roman  senate  and  people  after 
the  conquest  of  Dacla.  It  is  of 
the  Doric  order,  and  is  composed 
of  thirty-four  blocks  of  Carrara 
marble,  placed  one  over  the  other, 
and  united  by  bronze  hooks.  The 
pedestal  is  formed  of  eight  blocks, 
the  column  of  twenty-three,  the 
capital  and  pedestal  of  the  sta- 
tue of  one.  The  height  from  the 
base  to  the  top  of  the  statue  is 
132  feet  Dividing  it  into  sepa- 
rate parts,  the  grand  pedestal  is 
fourteen  feet  high,  its  base  three; 
the  column,  its  base  and  capital, 
ninety;  the  pedestal  of  the  sta- 
the  fourteen,  and  the  statue  eleven. 
The  lower  diameter  is  eleven  feet 
two  hiches,  the  upper  ten  feet  In 
the  interior  6i  the  column  is  a 
winding  staircase  of  182  steps. 
On  the  summit  formerly  stood  a 
bronze  gilt  statue  of  Trajan,which 
Constantius  11  sent  to  Constanti- 
nople in  the  year  663.  Sextus  Y 
replaced  it  by  the  statue  of  St 
Peter.  The  large  pedestal  is  co- 
vered with  arms,  eagles,  and  gar- 
lands of  oak  leaves;  the  whole 
of  excellent  sculpture  and  com- 
position. 

On  the  bas-reliefs,  represent- 
ing the  two  campaigns  of  Trajan 
against  Decebalus,  king  of  Dacia, 
mko  was  finally  vanquished  in 
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101,  are  more  tiian  2,500  male 
figures,  independently  of  horses, 
arms,  machines  of  war,  military 
ensi^,  and  trophies,  each  figure 
being  about  two  feet  high.  These 
bas-reUefs  hare  always  been  con- 
sidered as  master-pieces  of  sculp- 
ture, and  have  served  as  models 
to  Raphael,  to  Giullo  Romano, 
and  o&er  great  artists. 

The  magnificence  of  the  co- 
lumn corresponds  with  that  of 
the  forum,  constructed  by  Apol- 
lodorus  of  Damascus.  It  was  sur- 
rounded with  porticoes  of  columns, 
supporting  statues  and  bronze 
ornaments,  with  a  basalic,  a  tem- 
ple, and  the  celebrated  Ulpian 
library.  It  was  found  in  the  last 
excavations  that  the  column  was 
placed  in  the  centre  of  a  small 
oblong  court,  seventy-six  feet  in 
length  and  fifty-six  in  width,  paved 
with  marble,  having  to  the  south 
the  wall  of  the  basilic,  and  on 
the  three  other  sides  a  portico, 
composed  of  a  double  row  of  co- 
lumns. The  library  was  divided 
into  two  parts,  one  for  Greek, 
the  other  for  Lalan  works,  which 
were  afterwards  removed  by  Dio- 
cletian to  his  thermae:  remains 
of  it  have  been  found  behind  the 
two  small  porticoes,  near  the  co- 
lumns. The  basilic  followed  the 
direction  from  east  to  west,  hav- 
ing its  principal  entrance  to  the 
south;  &e  interior  was  divided 
by  four  rows  of  columns  into  five 
naves,  the  pavement  was  com- 
posed of  giallo  antico  and  violet 
marble,11ie  walls  were  covered  with 
white  marble,  the  roof  with  gilt 
bronze,  and  the  five  entrance  steps 
of  large  blocks  of  giallo  antico; 
firagments  of  the  steps,  the  pa- 
vement, and  of  the  granite  co- 
lumns belonging  to  the  interior 
peristyle  are  still  visible.  Towards 
the  column,  the  basilic  was  closed 


by  a  wall;  it  had  three  entrances, 
each  decorated  with  a  portico  of 
four  columns  supporting  an  attic ; 
on  the  terrace  above  were  a  tri- 
umphal car  and  statues;  a  trium- 
phal arch  led  to  the  great  square, 
situated  to  the  south,  and  sur- 
rounded with  sumptuous  porticoes. 
It  is  probable  that  a  similar  space 
existed  at  the  opposite  extremity 
behind  the  temple,  so  that  what 
remains  at  present  may  be  esti- 
mated at  about  one-third  of  the 
surface  of  the  forum,  of  which  the 
whole  length  was  2000,  and  the 
breadth  650  feet 

Amongst  the  equestrian  statues 
raised  on  the  spot  was  that  of 
Trajan,  in  gilt  bronze,  placed  be- 
fore the  temple,  which  particularly 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  Em- 
peror Constantius,  when  he  visited 
Rome  in  the  year  854. 

The  injuries  of  time  and  the 
depredations  of  man  ruined  all 
these  magnificent  edifices,  which 
were  still  entire  in  the  year  600, 
even  after  the  ravages  of  the  Goths 
and  Vandals.  The  fragments  and 
inscriptions  found  in  the  last  exca- 
vations are  affixed  to  the  walls. 

St  Maria  di  Loreto.  —  This 
church,  of  octangular  form,  with 
a  double  cupola,  was  designed  by 
Sangallo.  Over  the  altar  of  the  se- 
cond chapel  is  a  fine  statue  of  St 
Susanna,  by  Quesnoy,  the  Fleming, 
and  over  the  high  altar  is  a  pain- 
ting by  Pietro  Perugino. 

The  Colonna  Palace  was  com- 
menced by  Martin  Y,  and  finished 
by  the  princes  of  the  Colonna  fa- 
mily. 

The  apartment  on  the  ground 
floor  was  painted  by  Gaspar  Pous- 
sin,  Tempesta,  Pomarancio,  the 
Cavalier  d^Arpino,<fec.  On  the  stair- 
case is  a  colossal  statue  of  a  cap- 
tive king,  and  a  bas-reUef  in  por- 
phyry of  the  head  of  Medusa. 
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In  the  hall  adjoinmg  the  gal- 
lery are  portraits  by  Titian,  one 
of  Luther  and  one  of  Galvin;  others 
by  Tintoretto ;  a  Guardian  Angel 
and  a  Madonna,  by  Guercino ;  two 
Paul  Veronese  ana  the  Besnscita- 
tion  of  Lazarus,  by  Parmigianino. 

The  vestibule  of  the  gallery  con- 
tains several  Landscapes  by  Pous- 
sin  and  Orizzonte,  by  Berghem, 
Svanevelt,  Breughel,  and  Paul 
Brill;  the  gallery,  and  Assump- 
tion, by  Rubens ;  several  portraits 
in  the  same  picture  by  Giorgione ; 
a  StFrancis  and  St  Sebastian,  by 
Guido ;  two  St  John,  by  Salvator 
Rosa ;  the  Martyrdom  of  St  Agnes, 
by  Guercino;  a  Magdalen  of  An- 
nibal  Caracci;  a  Holy  Family  with 
St  Lucia,  by  Titian;  the  Shep- 
herds sleeping,  by  Nicolas  Pous- 
sin;  the  Peace  between  the  Ro- 
mans ans  Sabines,  by  Dominico 
Chirlandajo. 

The  palace  communicates  with 
the  gardens  on  the  declivity  of 
the  Quirinal,  where  two  large  frag- 
ments of  a  frontispiece  of  fine 
workmanship  constitute  the  ruins 
of  the  temple  of  the  Sun,  or  of 
Serapis. 

Santi  Apoatoli — This  church, 
founded  by  Constantine,  was  re- 
newed in  tne  interior  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  last  century,  on  the 
design  of  F.  Fontana.  An  antique 
bas-relief  in  the  portico  represents 
an  eagle  grasping  a  laurel  crown. 
Opposite  is  the  monument  of  Vol- 
pato,  by  Canova. 

On  the  roof  of  the  middle  nave 
Boccaccio  has  painted  theTriumph 
of  the  Franciscan  Order.  The  cha- 
pels are  ornamented  with  pictu- 
res and  columns;  over  the  high  al- 
tar is  the  Martyrdom  of  St  Philip 
And  St  James,  by  Muratori. 

^6  tomb  of  Clement  XIV,  with 
ataes  of  Clemency  and  Tem- 


perance, is  a  celebrated  work  of 
Canova. 

The  chapel  of  St  Francis  was 
painted  by  Chiari.  The  Descent 
from  the  Cross,  over  the  altar  of 
the  last  chapel,  by  Francesco 
Manno. 

In  the  environs  of  this  church 
were  the  "Forum  Suarium,"  the 
street  of  the  "Cornelians,"  and  the 
grand  temple  of  the  Sun,  built  by 
Aurelian. 

.    FOURTH  DAY. 

FROM   THE    QUIRIIVAL   TO   THE 
MAUSOLEUM. 

The  Quirinal. — In  ancient  times 
this  hill  was  named  Agonalius  or 
Agonius,  from  the  Sabine  word 
Agon,  a  hill;  and  subsequently 
Quirinal,  from  the  temple  of  Qui- 
rinus,  or  from  Cures,  a  Sabine 
city.  Its  circumference  is  15,700 
feet,  and  its  height  above  the  le- 
vel of  the  sea  320. 

The  present  name  of  Monte 
Cavallo  is  derived  from  the  groups 
of  colossal  men  and  horses  said  to 
represent  Castor  andPollux,which 
may  be  considered  as  master-pie- 
ces of  Grecian  sculpture,  though 
of  authors  unknown;  the  inscrip- 
tions Phidias  and  Praxiteles  not 
being  anterior  to  the  middle  ages, 
these  groups  cannot  be  attributed 
to  those  celebrated  artists.  Pius  VI 
placed  between  them  the  obelisk 
found  near  the  mausoleum  of  Au- 
gustus, and  Pius  VQ  transferred 
here  from  the  forum  the  large 
basin  of  oriental  granite  now  used 
as  a  fountain. 

Papal  Palace.  —  This  palace 
was  built  by  Gregory  Xin,  in 
1574,  on  the  ruins  of  thermae  of 
Constantine,  and  was  successively 
enlarged  under  Sistus  V,  and  se- 
veral other  popes;  Phis  VH  com- 
pleted its  embellishments. 
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Near  the  chapel  is  an  extensive 
ha]]  paved  with  marbles  of  various 
kinds ;  the  roof,  richly  sculptured, 
has  a  frieze  painted  by  Lanfranc 
and  Saraceni  the  Venetian. 

Over  the  chapel  door  is  a  bas- 
relief  by  Landini,  representing  Je- 
sus washing  the  feet  of  the  Apost- 
tlcs.  The  apartments  are  decorated 
with  a  St  Peter  and  St  Paul  by  Fr a 
Bartolomeo ;  a  St  Jerome,by  Spag- 
noletto;  a  Resurrection,  by  Van- 
dyke ;  a  Madonna  of  Guido;  David 
and  Saul,  by  Guercino.  Tlie  fres- 
coes of  the  chapel  allusive  to  the 
life  of  the  Virgin,  and  the  Annun- 
ciation over  the  altar,  are  beautiful 
compositions  of  Guido. 

In  the  other  room  are  excellent 
works  of  modem  artists ;  the  frie- 
zes of  Finelli  representing  tJie 
Triumps  of  Trajan,  and  that  of 
Alexander  by  Thorwaldsen. 

Palazzo  Roapu/lioH. — This  pa- 
lace was  built  by  Cardinal  Sdpio 
Borghese  on  the  ruins  oftheCon- 
stantinian  thermae,  and  is  now 
possessed  by  the  Rospigliosi  fa- 
mily. 

The  pavilion  of  the  garden  is 
decorated  with  the  Aurora  of 
Guido,  representing  Apollo,  under 
the  figure  of  the  Sun,  seated  in  a 
car  drawn  by  four  horses  abreast, 
and  surrounded  by  seven  nymphs 
allusive  to  the  hours.  The  gran- 
deur of  the  composition,  the  per- 
fection of  the  design  and  colour- 
ing, have  given  tMs  painting  a 
high  celebrity.  The  friezes  round 
the  room,representing  theTriumph 
of  Love  and  the  Triumphal  Pomp 
of  Virtue,  are  by  Tempesta,  the 
landscapes  by  Paul  Brill 

In  the  adjoining  chambers  are : 
a  fine  antique  bust  of  Scipio  AM- 
canus;  Adam  and  Eve  in  Para- 
dise ;  the  Triumph  of  David,  by 
Dominichino ;  the  Apostles,  by  Ru- 
bens;  Sampson  overturning  the 


Temple,  by  Ludovico  Caracci,  and 
several  ancient  busts. 

St  Silvester.  ^This  church  con- 
tains several  paintings  of  merit. 
In  the  second  chapei  a  Giacomo 
Palma ;  an  Assumption,  by  Scipio 
Gaetani;  the  David  dancing  be- 
fore the  Ark,  Judith  showing  the 
head  of  Holofemes  to  the  Bethu- 
lians,  Esther  fainting  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Assuenis,  die  Queen  of 
Sheba  seated  on  the  throne  with 
Solomon,  are  by  Dominichino.  The 
side  walls  of  one  of  the  chapels 
were  painted  byMathurin  and  Po- 
lydor  Caravaggio,  theroofby  the 
Cavalier  d*Arpino. 

The  Villa  Aldobrandini,situated 
near  this  church, possesses  several 
statues  and  other  ancient  monu- 
ments. 

In  the  vicinity  of  this  villa  are 
the  churches  of  St  Dominick  and 
Sixtus  and  of  St  Catherine  of 
Sienne,  both  decorated  with  pi- 
lasters of  the  Corinthian  order. 
In  the  court  of  the  monastery, 
attached  to  this  latter  church,  a 
brick  tower  was  raised  in  the  year 
1210,  by  Pandolfo  Suburra,  the 
senator  of  Rome.  The  tales  re- 
specting this  tower,  that  it  was 
built  by  Augustus,  and  that  Nero 
viewed  from  it  the  burning  of 
Rome,  are  inventions  of  the  middle 
ages. 

The  churches  of  St  Agatha 
and  St  Bernardino  of  Sienne  are 
on  the  declivity  of  the  hill  lea- 
ding to  the  valley  which  sepa- 
rates the  QuirinaJ  from  the  Vi- 
minal,  called  in  ancient  times 
^^Vallis  Quirinalis,"  from  the  tem- 
ple dedicated  to  Romulus  under 
the  name  of  Quirinus. 

Opposite  the  diurch  of  StVi- 
talis,  founded  in  416,  are  sub- 
structions oftheViminal  hill:  on 
this  are  now  placed  the  chm*cb 
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of  St  Lorenzo  in  Paneperna,  and 
barracks. 

St  Denis  —  This  church  and 
monastery,  built  in  1619,  are  now 
occupied  by  French  nuns  follo- 
wing the  rule  of  St  Basil;  they 
take  charge  of  the  education  of 
young  females.  Though  plain,  the 
architecture  is  remarkable  for  its 
elegance.  Over  an  altar  on  the 
left  is  a  miraculous  image  of  the 
Virgin,  which  belonged  to  St  Gre- 
gory the  Great  The  pictures  of 
St  Denis  and  St  Louis  are  by 
Lebrun;  the  "Ecce  homo"  by 
Luca  Giordano. 

The  Quattro  Fontane,  so  cal- 
led from  the  fountains  at  the  four 
angles,  offer  views  of  the  obe- 
lisks of  St  Maria  Maggiore,  of 
Monte  Cavallo,  and  of  the  Tri- 
nita  de'  Monti. 

St  Charles, — The  front  has  two 
orders  of  columns,  and  the  court 
of  the  house  adjoining  has  two 
porticoes,  one  above  the  other, 
supported  by  twenty-four  columns. 

St  Andrew's,  built  in  1678  for 
the  noviciate  of  the  Jesuits,  by 
Prince  Pamphili,  and  embellished 
witii  marble  columns  and  paint- 
ings. In  the  chapel  of  St  Fran- 
cis Xavier  are  three  pictures  by 
Boccaccio.  The  high  altar  piece 
is  the  Crucifixion  of  St  Andrew, 
by  Borgognone.  Under  the  altar 
of  the  following  chapel,  the  body 
of  St  Stanislaus  is  preserved  in 
an  urn  of  lapis  lazuli, 

St  Bernardo,— In  1598  the  Coun- 
tess Sforza  changed  into  a  church 
one  of  the  two  round  buildings 
situated  at  the  southern  angles 
of  the  thermae  of  Diocletian,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  tepidaria 
or  calidaria,  or  rooms  for  tepid 
or  hot  baths.  Some  ruins  of  the 
theatre  are  still  seen  in  the  gar- 
den behind  the  church. 

The  Foumtain  of  Aqua  Felice, 


erected  by  Sixtus  V  on  the  de- 
sings  of  Dominieo  Fontana,  is  di- 
vided into  three  arcades  by  two 
breccia  and  two  granite  Ionic  co- 
lumns. 

The  central  arcade  contains  the 
colossal  statue  of  Moses  stnkhig 
the  rock;  the  lateral  arcadeg;  bas- 
reliefs  of  Aaron  conducting  the 
Hebrews  to  the  miraculous  spring, 
and  Gideon  choosing  soldiers  to 
open  the  passage  of  the  river. 
An  abundant  supply  of  water  falls 
into  three  marble  basins. 

The  Thermae  of  Diocletian,  con- 
structed by  the  emperors  Diocle- 
tian and  Maximian,  cover  a  space 
of  1,069  feet  in  length  and  bre- 
adth^ or  an  enclosure  of  4,276 
feet  in  circuit  These  immense  ther- 
mae, which  according  to  Olympio- 
dorus  afforded  sufficient  room  for 
3,200  bathers,  were  of  a  square 
form,  closed  at  each  of  the  south- 
west angles  by  circular  halls, 
which  stiU  exist,  one  in  the  church 
of  St  Bernard,  the  other  in  a  gra- 
nary near  the  entrance  of  the  villa 
Massimi.  Decorated  with  porti- 
coes, halls,  groves,  and  walks,  these 
thermae  also  contained  schools  of 
science  and  of  athletic  exercises, 
and  a  magnificent  hall  called  the 
Pinacotheca, which  has  been  trans- 
formed into  the  church  of 

St  Maria  Degli  Angeli. — The 
Pinacotheca,  or  principal  hall  of 
Diocletian's  baths,  was  changed 
into  a  church  by  order  of  Pius  IV, 
under  the  direction  of  Michael 
Angelo  Buonarotti,  who  reduced 
it  to  tlie  form  of  a  Greek  cross, 
and  rendered  it  one  of  the  finest 
churches  in  Rome,  The  pavement 
having  been  raised  six  feet,  on 
account  of  the  humidity  of  the 
spot,  the  bases  and  a  part  of  the 
granite  columns  are  under  ground. 

In  1740,  Vanvitelli  reduced  the 
church  to  its  present  state;  he 
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Slaeed  the  altar  of  the  blessed 
ficholas  Albergatti  on  the  spot 
which  had  before  been  occupied 
by  the  grand  entrance;  the  late- 
ral door  became  the  chief  en- 
trance, and  he  added  eight  brick 
columns  covered  with  stucco  to 
the  nave  supported  by  eight  of 
real  granite. 

The  present  entrance  is  by  a 
round  vestibule  of  the  same  size 
as  the  church  of  St  Bernard,  and 
was  used  formerly  as  one  of  the 
halls.  At  the  sides  are  the  tombs 
of  Carlo  Maratta  and  of  Salvator 
Rosa,  of  cardinals  Parisio  and  Al- 
ciato.  On  the  right  is  the  chapel 
St  Bruno,  whose  statue  by  Hou- 
don  is  near  the  entrance  to  the 
transversal  nave,  which  is  sup- 
ported by  eight  granite  columns 
sixteen  feet  in  circumference  and 
forty-flve  in  height,  comprising 
their  base  and  capital  The  church 
is  336  feet  long,  seventy-four  wide, 
and  eighty-four  in  height 

The  first  picture  on  the  right 
represents  the  Crucifixion  of  St 
Peter,  by  Bicciolini;  the  second, 
the  fall  of  Simon  the  Magician: 
it  is  a  copy  of  the  original  of 
Vanni  existing  at  St  Peter's.  The 
altar  piece  of  the  following  cha- 
pd  is  by  Graziani^  the  side  paint- 
ings by  Trevisani,  and  those  of 
the  roof  by  Biccherai  and  Maz- 
zetti.  The  St  Peter  restoring  Ta- 
bitha  to  life  is  a  copy  from  Bag- 
lioni,  the  painting  near  it  is  an 
original  by  Mutian. 

In  the  nave  of  the  high  altar 
four  larffe  paintings  cover  the  side 
walls;  ttie  first  on  the  right,  re- 
presenting the  Presentation  of  the 
Virgin  at  the  Temple,  is  by  Ro- 
manelli ;  the  second,  the  Martyr- 
dom of  St  Sebastian,  is  a  classic 
work  of  Dominichino :  the  Baptism 
of  Christ  is  by  Carlo  Maratta,  and 


the  Chastisement  of  Annanias  and 
Sapphira  by  Pomarancio. 

Returning  to  the  transversal 
nave,  the  painting  of  the  Con- 
ception is  by  Bianchi;  the  St 
Bruno  of  the  chapel  by  Odazzi, 
the  side  pictures  by  Trevisani, 
and  the  Evangelists  by  Procac- 
cini.  The  fall  of  Simon  Magus  by 
Battoni,  and  the  St  Basilius  of 
Subleyras,  adorn  the  opposite 
wall.  In  1701  the  meridian  was 
traced  in  this  church,  with  the 
signs  of  the  zodiac  composed  of 
variegated  marbles. 

The  cloister,  adorned  with  a 
square  portico  supported  by  100 
travertine  columns,  was  designed 
by  Michael  Angelo. 

Behind  the  baths  was  the  "ag- 
ger" of  Servius  Tullius,  or  the 
artificial  rampart  of  earth  de- 
fende  by  square  blocks  of  vol- 
canic stone  and  a  deep  ditch. 
Beyond  the  rampart  are  remains 
of  the  Praetorian  camp.  Enclosed 
in  the  vineyard  of  tiie  Jesuits 
named  Macao,  the  external  part 
of  it  is  easily  distinguished  in 
following  the  line  ofwallstothe 
right  of  Porta  Pia.  These  ruins 
convey  an  accurate  idea  of  the 
form  of  Roman  camps. 

St  Maria  Delia  Vittoria, — The 
interior  of  this  church,  built  by 
Paul  V  in  1605,  is  enriched  with 
Sicilian  jasper,  and  contains  a 
St  Francis  in  the  second  chapel, 
with  paintings  on  the  side  walls 
by  Dominichino.  In  the  sumptuous 
chapel  of  St  Theresa  is  the  sta- 
tue of  the  saint  in  an  ecstacy  of 
divine  love.  The  Holy  Trinity, 
over  the  altar  of  the  following 
chapel,  is  by  Guercino^  the  Cru- 
cifixion by  Guido  Rem. 

PortaPia. — This  gate  replaced, 
in  1364,  the  Nomentana  gate,  so 
called  irom  Nomentum,  a  Latin 
town  situated  twelve  miles  from 
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altar  is  considered  to  be  one  of 
tie  best  works  of  Bernini. 

Under  the  altar  is  an  antique 
urn  of  oriental  alabaster,  seven- 
teen feet  in  circumference,  con- 
taining the  bodies  of  this  saint, 
of  St  Deraetria,  and  of  their  mo- 
ther St.  Daphrose. 

The  Church  of  St  Eusebius  is 
very  ancient ;  the  roof  was  pain- 
ted by  Mengs,  and  some  frescoes 
of  merit  have  been  found  on  the 
walls  of  the  subterranean  cham- 
bers existing  in  the  garden. 

Porta  St  Lorenzo,  originally 
called  Tiburtine,  the  road  whicn 
passes  under  it  being  that  of  Ti- 
bur  or  Tivoli.  It  was  built  by  Ho- 
norius  in  402,  and  supports  the 
ancient  aqueduct  of  the  Julian 
Marcian  and  Tepulan  waters. 

St  Lorenzo  out  of  the  Walls. — 
This  basilic,  built  by  Constantine 
in  330,  was  restored  by  several 
popes,  particularly  by  Honorius 
in,  who  added  the  portico  in 
1216,  and  used  it  for  the  coro- 
nation of  the  Count  of  Auxerre, 
Pierre  de  Courtenay,  as  Latin 
Emperor  of  Constantinople. 

The  portico  has  six  Ionic  co- 
lumns of  different  diameters ;  the 
paintings  relate  to  the  history  of 
Honorius,  of  St  Laurence,  and 
St  Stephen, 

The  interior  has  three  naves, 
divided  by  twenty-two  Ionic  co- 
lumns of  granite;  near  the  en- 
trance is  an  antique  sarcophagus 
with  a  bas-relief  representing  a 
Roman  marriage.  In  the  middle 
nave  are  two  marble  "ambones" 
used  for  singing  the  gospel  and 
epistle.  In  the  tribune  is  the  an- 
cient pontifical  seat  inlaid  with 
sundry  stones:  this  tribune,  the 
primitive  basilic,  has  twelve  flu- 
ted columns  of  violet  marble,  the 
greater  part  of  which  is  under 
ground ;  two  of  the  capitals  have 


trophies  instead  of  acanthus  lear 
ves.  Over  this  entablature  are 
twelve  smaller  columns,  two  of 
green  porphyry.  The  high  altar 
is  ornamented  with  four  of  red 

Eorphyry  supporting  a  marble 
aldacchino,  under  which  repose 
the  bodies  of  St  Laurence  and 
the  protomartyr  St  Stephen.  Be- 
hind the  tribune  is  the  sacro- 
phagus  which  containied  the  re- 
mains of  St  Zosimus,  pope  in  418, 
haying  bas-reliefs  representing 
Genii  gathering  grapes,  a  subject 
frequently  seen  on  the  early  Chri- 
stian monuments. 

The  subterranean  chapel  in  the 
left  nave  is  celebrated  for  the 
privileges  and  indulgences  gran- 
ted by  different  popes  to  3iose 
who  visit  it. 

The  Arch  of  Gallienus,  situa- 
ted near  St  Eusebius,  was  dedi- 
cated to  Gallienus  about  the  year 
260:  it  is  formed  of  large  tra- 
vertine blocks,  and  is  in  good 
preservation. 

The  Church  of  St  Vitus  was 
built  near  the  ancient  ^'Macellum 
Livianum,"  which  was  rebuilt  by 
Livia,  the  wife  of  Augustus:  near 
it  is  a  monument  in  Egyptian 
granite,  with  a  crucifix  and  a 
figure  of  the  Virgin,  raised  by 
Clement  Vm  in  1595  to  com- 
memorate the  absolution  given 
to  Henry  IV  of  France. 

On  the  piazza  of  St.  Maria 
Maggiore  is  a  column  of  the  Co- 
rinthian order,  68*  {2  feet  high, 
including  the  base  and  capital, 
and  nineteen  feet  three  inches 
in  circumference;  it  belonged  to 
the  basilic  of  Constantine.  Paul  V 
placed  on  the  summit  the  bronze 
statue  of  the  Virgin. 

St  Maria  Maggiore,  —  This 
church  is  situated  on  the  sum- 
mit of  the  Esquiline  csdled  Cis- 
pius,  near  the  ancient  temple  of 
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Juno  Lttcina;  it  was  built  m  852 
in  consequence  of  a  vision  of  St 
Liberius  and  John  the  Patrician, 
which  was  confirmed  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  by  a  fall  of  snow  on 
the  5th  August,  a  miracle  which 
gave  rise  to  the  festival  still  ce- 
lebrated on  that  day  by  the  church. 
The  snow  covered  the  space  which 
the  building  was  destined  to  oc- 
cupy, and  for  this  reason  it  was 
then  called  "St  Maria  ad  Nives," 
but  now  St  Maria  Maggiore,  as 
it  is  the  principal  church  dedi- 
cated to  ihe  Madonna.  It  is  one 
of  the  seven  basOics  of  Rome  and 
of  the  four  which  have  a  holy 
gate  for  the  Jubilee. 

In  432  Pope  Sixtus  HI  enlar- 
jged  this  church,  which  was  re- 
stored and  enriched  by  several 
popes,  and  particularly  by  Bene- 
dict XIV.  The  front  has  two  rows 
of  columns,  one  Doric,  the  other 
Corinthian;  on  the  lower  portico, 
supported  by  eight  granite  co- 
lunms,  are  bas-reliefs,  and  a  sta- 
tue of  Philipp  IV,  King  of  Spain. 
From  the  central  balcony  of  the 
upper  portico  the  sovereign  pon- 
tiff gives  his  blessing  to  me  peo- 
ple; the  mosaics  are  by  Gaddo 
Gaddi,  a  contemporary  of  Ci- 
mabue. 

The  interior  is  composed  of 
three  naves  separated  by  thirty- 
six  Ionic  marble  columns,  taken 
from  the  temple  of  Juno. 

The  chapel  of  the  holy  sacra- 
ment, built  by  Sixtus  V  on  the 
designs  of  Fontana^  is  covered 
with  marb]e,  and  decorated  with 
paintings  and  Corinthian  pilasters. 
On  tiie  right  is  the  tomb  of  Six- 
tus V,  adorned  with  his  statue, 
foiu*  verde  antico  columns,  bas- 
reliefs,  and  the  statues  of  St 
Eraneis  and  St  Anthony  of  Pa- 
dua: on  the  left  is  that  of  St 
Pius  V,  whose  body  is  preserved 


in  a  verde  antieo  urn,  adorned 
with  gUt  bronze.  lu  the  middle 
of  the  chapel  is  the  alt^r  of  the 
holy  sacrament,  wiih  a  magnifi- 
cent tabernacle,  supported  by  four 
angels  of  gilt  bronze. 

The  high  altar  is  isolated;  it 
consists  of  a  grand  porphyry  urn 
covered,  and  a  marble  slab  with 
four  bronze  gilt  angels  at  the  cor- 
ners; above  it  is  a  rich  baldacchino 
supported  by  four  porphyrj'  co- 
lumns, and  surmounted  by  six 
marble  figures  of  angels.  The  mo- 
saics of  tibe  grand  arcade  allude 
to  subjects  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and  of  the  life  of  the  Virgin. 

The  sumptuous  chapel  of  the 
Borghese  family,  erected  by  Paul 
V  on  the  designs  of  Flaminius 
Ponzio,  contains  various  species 
of  marble  and  frescoes.  On  the 
left  is  the  tomb  of  that  pontifi',  and 
on  the  right  that  of  Clement  VHI, 
both  decorated  with  statues,  bas- 
reliefs,  and  columns.  The  statues 
of  St  Basil,  of  David,  of  Aaron, 
and  St  Bernard  are  works  of 
Cordieri.  The  altar  of  the  Virgin 
is  adorned  with  four  fluted  co- 
lumns of  oriental  jasper;  the  base 
and  capitals  are  of  gilt  bronze;  the 
Meze  and  the  pedestals  of  the 
columns  are  of  agate.  The  image 
of  the  Madonna,  said  to  have 
been  painted  by  St  Luke,  is  en- 
riched with  lapis  lazuli,  and  en- 
circled with  precious  stones.  The 
bas-relief  of  the  entablature  re- 
presents the  miraculous  fall  of 
snow.  The  frescoes  over  the  al- 
tar are  by  the  Cavalier  d'Arpino, 
those  of  the  cupola  by  Civoli. 
the  paintings  near  the  windows 
and  arcades  over  the  tombs  are 
among  the  best  compositions  of 
Guide. 

St  Prasaede,-— It  is  related  that 
at  the  solicitation  of  St  Praxedes 
St  Pius  I  erected,  in  160,  an  ora- 
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tory  in  the  thermae  of  Novatns, 
her  brother,  on  the  spot  for- 
merly, called  "Vicus  Lateritius," 
to  which  the  Christians  retired 
in  times  of  persecutoin.  The 
church,  with  its  three  naves,  di- 
vided by  sixteen  granite  columns, 
was  built  by  Pascal  I  in  822.  At 
the  high  altar  are  four  porphyry 
columns,  the  steps  leading  to  the 
tribune  are  of  rosso  antico,  the 
largest  blocks  known.  A  part  of 
a  column  in  a  chapel  to  the  right 
is  in  high  veneration;  it  was 
brought  from  Jerusalem,  and  is 
supposed  to  be  the  same  to  which 
our  Saviour  was  bound  during 
his  flagellation.  A  painting  of  this 
subject  by  Julio  Romano  is  in 
the  sacristy. 

St  Martino.—A  church  was 
built  on  this  spot  by  St  Sylvester  at 
the  time  of  Constantine,  and  over 
it  the  present  church  was  erected 
in  the  year  500;  this  was  embel- 
lished in  1650,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  last  century.  The  three 
naves  are  divided  by  twenty-four 
antique  columns  of  different  qua- 
lites  of  marble.  The  landscapes 
painted  on  the  walls  are  by  Gas- 
par,  and  the  figures  by  Nicholas 
Poussin;  the  chapel  of  te  Virgin 
near  the  high  altar  is  covered 
with  precious '  marble. 

Below  the  steps  under  the  high 
altar,  in  a  subterranean  chamber 
designed  by  Pietro  da  Cortona  and 
surrounded  with  columns,  are  the 
tombs  of  St  Silvester  and  St  Mar- 
tin; under  this  chamber  is  the 
church  with  its  mosaic  pavement 
built  by  St  Silvester  on  the  ruins 
of  an  edifice  of  the  second  cen- 
tury. A  council  is  said  to  have 
been  held  here  by  St  Silvester 
in  324. 

On  the  left  of  St  Martinis  are 

the  church  of  St  Lucia  in  Selci, 

^  the  celebrated  quarter  of  an- 


cient Rome  called  the  "Suburra," 
and  the  "Vicus  Patricius,"  or  the 
street  assigned  to  the  Patricians 
by  Servius  Tullius. 

St  Pudenziana. — This  church, 
after  having  been  repaired  at 
sundry  periods,  was  embellished 
and  reduced  to  its  present  state  by 
Cardinal  Caetani  in  1598.  The 
naves  are  separated  by  fourteen 
antique  columns. 

The  apostle  St  Peter  is  said 
to  have  lodged  in  the  house  of 
Pudens,  a  senator,  on  which  this 
church  was  built;  the  cupola  was 
painted  by  Pomarancio.  In  the 
chapel  on  the  right  is  the  same 
altar  on  which  St  Peter  is  said  to 
have  celebrated  mass.  The  sta- 
tue of  our  Saviour  giving  the 
keys  to  St  Peter  is  by  Giacomo 
della  Porta.  The  Caetani  chapel 
is  rich  in  marble  and  fine  luma- 
chella  columns. 

Adjoining  the  Bambin  Gesil  is 
a  monastery  for  the  education  of 
young  girls.  Following  the  Via 
St  Francesco  di  Paolo,  the  ancient 
"Vicus  Sceleratus,"  where  Tullia 
drove  her  car  over  the  dead  body 
of  Servius  Tullius,  her  father,  we 
arrive  at  the  church  of 

St  Pietro  in  Vincoli^  built  by 
Eudoxia,  the  wife  of  Valentinian 
in.  Emperor  of  the  West,  to  pre- 
serve the  chains  which,  under 
Herodle  bound  St  Peter  in  the 
prison  of  Jerusalem;  it  is  for  this 
reason  called  "in  VincoH"  It  was 
restored  in  1503,  said  embellished 
in  1705. 

Twenty  Doric  fluted  columns 
of  Greek  marble,  seven  feet  in 
circumference,  divide  the  naves; 
two  of  granite  support  the  middle 
arcade.  On  the  first  altar  is  a 
painting  of  St  Augustin  by  Guer- 
cino ;  the  tombs  of  cordinals  Mar- 
getti  and  Agucci  are  from  tlie 
designs  of  Dominichino,  wo  pain- 
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ted  the  portraits  and  the  St  Peter 
preserved  m  the  sacristy. 

The  tomb  of  Julius  11  is  from  the 
designs  of  Michael  Angelo,  who 
placed  in  the  middle  his  celebrated 
statue  of  Moses,  considered  as  one 
of  the  master-pieces  of  modem 
sculpture.  It  is  of  colossal  size, 
and  represents  Moses  with  the 
tables  of  the  law  under  his  right 
arm  casting  a  reproachful  look  on 
the  people  whose  faith  seems  to 
be  wavering.  The  four  statues  in 
the  niches  are  by  Raphael  de 
Montelupo,  a  pupil  of  Buonarotti. 

The  St  Margaret  over  the  fol- 
lowing altar  is  one  of  the  best 
works  of  Guercino;  the  tribune 
was  painted  by  Giacomo  Coppi, 
a  Florentine;  the  St  Sebastian  in 
mosaic  is  of  the  seventh  century; 
over  the  last  altar  is  a  Piety,  by 
Pomarancio. 

Thermcd  of  Titus, — The'thermse 
were  originally  established  at 
Rome  for  the  purpose  of  bathing, 
but  in  the  course  of  time  these 
edifices  became  places  of  luxury, 
surrounded  with  porticos,  gardens, 
possessing  libraries,  saloons,  and 
places  destined  for  athletic  games, 
which  were  viewed  from  a  kind 
of  theatre.  Agrippa  was  the  first 
who  raised  this  kind  of  building 
for  the  public.  His  example  was 
followed  by  Nero  and  Titus ;  those 
of  Agrippa  and  of  Nero  were  in  the 
Campus  Martins.  Titus  selected 
the  palace  and  gardens  of  Nero. 
Having  been  enlarged  under  Do- 
mitian,  Trajan,  and  Adrian,  these 
thermae  extended  from  the  coli- 
seum to  the  church  of  St  Mar- 
tino.  They  were  near  the  palace 
of  Titus,  among  the  ruins  of 
which  was  found,  under  Juluis  11, 
the  celebrated  group  of  the  Lao- 
coon. 

This  edifice  is  now  destroyed, 
but  some  remains  convey  an  idea 


of  its  magnificence;  the  plan  of  it 
is  preserved  in  the  fragments  of 
the  plan  of  Rome  at  the  GapitoL 
The  subterraneous  chambers,  be- 
longing for  the  most  part  to  the 
house  of  Nero,  over  which  Titus 
built  his  thermae,  are  covered  with 
arabesque  paintings,  which  from 
the  vivacity  of  the  colours,  the 
variety  and  accuracy  of  the  design, 
excite  the  admiration  of  artists. 
It  is  supposed  thatRaphael  availed 
himself  of  these  frescoes  in  paint- 
ing the  Loggie  of  the  Vatican. 

Sette  Sale. — This  building  con- 
sisted of  two  galleries,  the  lower 
one  is  now  under  ground;  the 
upper  story  had  mine  corridors, 
serving  as  a  piscina  or  reservoir 
of  water,  built  before  the  time  of 
Titus.  The  walls  are  of  a  strong 
construction,  having  a  4)laster 
which  resists  the  action  of  water, 
called  by  Vitruvius  "opus  signi- 
num ;"  it  is  composed  of  fragments 
of  baked  earth  mixed  with  a  fine 
cement  The  doors  are  situated 
alternately  in  places  where  they 
could  not  diminish  the  strength 
of  the  walls,  and  are  so  disposed 
that  from  four  of  the  doors  the 
eight  that  remain  are  visible.  The 
present  corridor  is  thirty-seven  feet 
long,  twelve  wide,  and  eight  high. 

Beyond  the  church  of  St  Maria 
in  Carinis,  so  called  from  the  Ca- 
rinae,  a  quarter  of  ancient  Rome  so 
named  from  its  resemblance  to  the 
keels  of  ships,  is  the  Torre  de' 
Conti,  built  on  the  ruins  of  the 
temple  of  the  Earth,  near  which 
was  the  residence  of  Pompeythe 
Great. 

Forum  Palladium. — The  em- 
peror Domitian  having  commen- 
ced his  forum  to  the  left  of  those 
of  Caesar  and  Augustus,  erected 
a  temple  in  honour  of  Pallas,  and 
named  his  forum  Palladium;  it 
was  afterwards  called  the  forum 
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of  Nerva.  The  two  Corinthian  co- 
lumns, three  parts  under  ground, 
called  the  Colonnacce,  are  nine 
and  a  half  feet  in  circumference 
and  twenty-nine  in  heiffht  They 
support  a  richly-worked  entabla- 
ture. The  bas-reliefs  on  the  frieze 
representing  the  arts  of  Pallas 
are  finely  composed  and  executed. 
In  the  middle  of  the  attic  in  the 
statue  of  Pallas. 

Forum  ofNerva, — This  forum, 
decorated  with  a  temple  to  Nerva 
raised  by  Trajan,  is  supported  by 
a  large  wall,  composed  of  large 
blocks  of  peperino  stone  united 
by  hooks  of  hard  wood.  The  style 
of  this  construction,  so  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  adopted  in  the 
forum,  leads  to  the  presumption 
that  it  is  anterior  to  Nerva  by 
many  centuries;  of  the  different 
arches  which  led  to  this  forum, 
one  only  remains,  called  Arco  de' 
Pantani,  from  the  marshyfuature 
of  the  soiL 

Adjoining  this  arch  is  the 

Temple  of  Nerva, — One  of  the 
finest  edifices  of  Rome  for  its  co- 
lossal dimensions,  the  beauty  of 
the  architecture  and  the  richness 
of  its  ornaments.  All  that  remains 
of  it  is  a  part  of  the  portico,  con- 
sisting of  three  columns  sixteen 
and  a  half  feet  in  circumference 
and  forty-five  in  height,  and  a 
pilaster  supporting  the  architrave, 
which  is  finely  ornamented. 

The  front  of  the  temple  was  ex- 
posed to  the  west,  and,  according 
to  Palladio,  had  eight  colunms, 
and  the  side  porticoes  nine,  ex- 
clusive of  the  pilaster  next  the 
wall.  The  excavations  of  1821 
have  proved  that  the  lateral  por- 
ticoes rested  on  a  podium  placed 
above  three  elevated  steps. 

Opposite    this   building   were 

'S  belonging  to  the  temple  of 

8,  which  in  the  seventeenth 


century  were  employed  in  the 
construction  of  other  buildings. 

Near  the  church  of  St  Maria  in 
Campo,  under  the  Quirinal,  are 
remains  of  a  building,  said  to  be 
the  thermae  of  Paulus  Emilius, 
though  more  probably  they  may 
date  from  Trajan,  as  the  construc- 
tion resembles  by  its  regularity 
the  monuments  erected  under  that 
emperor. 

Forum  of  Trajan.  —  This  co- 
lumn, the  finest  monument  of  the 
kind  remaining  of  ancient  times^ 
was  dedicated  to  Trajan  by  the 
Roman  senate  and  people  after 
the  conquest  of  Dacia.  It  is  of 
the  Doric  order,  and  is  composed 
of  thirty-four  blocks  of  Carrara 
marble,  placed  one  over  the  other, 
and  united  by  bronze  hooks.  The 
pedestal  is  formed  of  eight  blocks, 
the  column  of  twenty-three,  the 
capital  and  pedestal  of  the  sta- 
tue of  one.  The  height  from  Uie 
base  to  the  top  of  the  statue  is 
132  feet  Dividing  it  into  sepa- 
rate parts,  the  grand  pedestal  is 
foiuteen  feet  high,  its  base  three; 
the  column,  its  base  and  capital, 
ninety;  the  pedestal  of  the  sta- 
the  fourteen,  and  the  statue  eleven. 
The  lower  diameter  is  eleven  feet 
two  inches,  the  upper  ten  feet  In 
the  interior  <^f  the  column  is  a 
winding  staircase  of  182  steps. 
On  the  summit  formerly  stood  a 
bronze  gilt  statue  of  Trajan, which 
Constantius  11  sent  to  Constanti- 
nople in  the  year  663.  Sextus  Y 
replaced  it  by  the  statue  of  St 
Peter.  The  large  pedestal  is  co- 
vered with  arms,  eagles,  and  gar- 
lands of  oak  leaves;  the  whole 
of  excellent  sculpture  and  com- 
position. 

On  the  bas-reliefs,  represent- 
ing the  two  campaigns  of  Trajan 
against  Decebalus,  king  of  Dacia, 
who  was  finally  vanquished  in 
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101,  are  more  than  2,500  male 
figures,  independently  of  horses, 
arms,  machines  of  war,  military 
ensi^s,  and  trophies,  each  figure 
being  about  two  feet  high.  These 
bas-reliefs  have  always  been  con- 
sidered as  master-pieces  of  sculp- 
ture, and  have  served  as  models 
to  Raphael,  to  Ginllo  Romano, 
and  o^er  great  artists. 

The  magnificence  of  the  co- 
lumn corresponds  with  that  of 
the  forum,  constructed  by  Apol- 
lodorus  of  Damascus.  It  was  sur- 
rounded with  porticoes  of  columns, 
supporting  statues  and  bronze 
ornaments,  with  a  basalic,  a  tem- 
ple, and  the  celebrated  Ulpian 
tibrary.  It  was  found  in  the  last 
excavations  that  the  column  was 
placed  in  the  centre  of  a  small 
oblong  court,  seventy-six  feet  in 
length  and  fifty-six  in  width,  paved 
witb  marble,  having  to  the  south 
the  wall  of  the  basilic,  and  on 
the  three  other  sides  a  portico, 
composed  of  a  double  row  of  co- 
lumns. The  library  was  divided 
into  two  parts,  one  for  Grreek, 
the  o<ber  for  Latin  works,  which 
were  afterwards  removed  by  Dio- 
cletian to  his  thermae:  remains 
of  it  have  been  found  behind  the 
two  small  porticoes,  near  the  co- 
lumns. The  basilic  followed  the 
direction  from  east  to  west,  hav- 
ing its  principal  entrance  to  the 
south;  Ibe  interior  was  divided 
by  four  rows  of  columns  into  five 
naves,  the  pavement  was  com- 
posed of  giallo  antico  and  violet 
marble,the  walls  were  covered  with 
white  marble,  the  roof  with  gilt 
bronze,  and  the  five  entrance  steps 
of  large  blocks  of  giallo  antico; 
fragments  of  the  steps,  the  pa- 
vement, and  of  the  granite  co- 
Imnns  belonging  to  the  interior 
peristyle  are  still  visible.  Towards 
the  column,  the  basilic  was  closed 


by  a  wall ;  it  had  three  entrances, 
each  decorated  with  a  portico  of 
four  columns  supporting  an  attic ; 
on  the  terrace  above  were  a  tri- 
umphal car  and  statues;  a  trium- 
phal arch  led  to  the  great  square, 
situated  to  the  south,  and  sur- 
rounded with  sumptuous  porticoes. 
It  is  probable  that  a  similar  space 
existed  at  the  opposite  extremity 
behind  the  temple,  so  that  what 
remains  at  present  may  be  esti- 
mated at  about  one-third  of  the 
surface  of  the  forum,  of  which  the 
whole  length  was  2000,  and  the 
breadth  650  feet. 

Amongst  the  equestrian  statues 
raised  on  the  spot  was  that  of 
Trajan,  in  gilt  bronze,  placed  be- 
fore the  temple,  which  particularly 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  Em- 
peror Constantius,  when  he  visited 
Rome  in  the  year  354 

The  iiyuries  of  time  and  the 
depredations  of  man  ruined  all 
these  magnificent  edifices,  which 
were  still  entire  in  the  year  600, 
even  after  the  ravages  of  the  Goths 
and  Vandals.  The  fragments  and 
inscriptions  found  in  the  last  exca- 
vations are  affixed  to  the  walls. 

St  Maria  di  Loreto,  —  This 
church,  of  octangular  form,  with 
a  double  cupola,  was  designed  by 
Sangallo.  Over  the  altar  of  the  se- 
cond chapel  is  a  fine  statue  of  St 
Susanna,  by  Quesnoy,  the  Fleming, 
and  over  the  hi^h  altar  is  a  pain- 
ting by  Pietro  Perugino. 

The  Colonna  Palace  was  com- 
menced by  Martin  Y,  and  finished 
by  the  princes  of  the  Colonna  fa- 
mily. 

The  apartment  on  the  ground 
floor  was  painted  by  Gaspar  Pons^ 
sin,  Tempesta,  Pomarancio,  the 
Cavalier  d'ArpinOj&c.  On  the  stair- 
case is  a  colossal  statue  of  a  cap- 
tive king,  and  a  bas-relief  in  por- 
phyry of  the  head  of  Medusa. 
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In  the  hall  adjoining  the  gal- 
lery are  portraits  by  Titian,  one 
of  Luther  and  one  of  Calvin;  others 
by  Tintoretto;  a  Guardian  Angel 
and  a  Madonna,  by  Guercino;  two 
Paul  Veronese  and  the  Resuscita- 
tion of  Lazarus,  by  Parmigianino. 

The  vestibule  of  the  gallery  con- 
tains several  Landscapes  by  Pous- 
sin  and  Orizzonte,  by  Berghem, 
Svanevelt,  Breughel,  and  Paul 
Brill;  the  gallery,  and  Assump- 
tion, by  Rubens ;  several  portraits 
in  the  same  picture  by  Giorgione; 
a  St  Francis  and  St  Sebastian,  by 
Guido ;  two  St  John,  by  Salvator 
Rosa ;  the  Martyrdom  of  St  Agnes, 
by  Guercino;  a  Magdalen  of  An- 
nibal  Caracci;  a  Holy  Family  vrith 
St  Lucia,  by  Titian;  the  Shep- 
herds sleeping,  by  Nicolas  Pous- 
sin;  the  Peace  between  the  Ro- 
mans ans  Sabines,  by  Dominico 
Chirlandajo. 

The  palace  communicates  with 
the  gardens  on  the  declivity  of 
the  Quirinal,  where  two  large  frag- 
ments of  a  frontispiece  of  fine 
workmanship  constitute  the  iniins 
of  the  temple  of  the  Sun,  or  of 
Serapis. 

Santi  Apoatoli — This  church, 
founded  by  Constantine,  was  re- 
newed in  the  interior  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  last  century,  on  the 
design  of  F.  Fontana.  An  antique 
bas-relief  in  the  portico  represents 
an  eagle  grasping  a  laurel  crown. 
Opposite  is  the  monument  of  Vol- 
pato,  by  Canova. 

On  the  roof  of  the  middle  nave 
Boccaccio  has  painted  theTriumph 
of  the  Franciscan  Order.  The  cha- 
pels are  ornamented  with  pictu- 
res and  columns ;  over  the  high  al- 
tar is  the  Martyrdom  of  St  Philip 
and  St  James,  by  Muratori. 

TTie  tomb  of  Clement  XIV,  with 
statues  of  Clemency  and  Tem- 


perance, is  a  celebrated  work  of 
Canova. 

The  chapel  of  St  Francis  was 
painted  by  Chiari.  The  Descent 
from  the  Cross,  over  the  altar  of 
the  last  chapel,  by  Francesco 
Manno. 

In  the  environs  of  this  church 
were  the  "Forum  Suarium,"  the 
street  of  the  "Cornelians,"  and  the 
grand  temple  of  the  Sun,  built  by 
Aurelian. 

FOURTH  DAY. 

FROM  THE   QUIRINAL  TO   THE 
MAUSOLEUM. 

The  Quirinal. — In  ancient  times 
this  hill  was  named  Agonalius  or 
Agonius,  from  the  Sabine  word 
Agon,  a  hill;  and  subsequently 
Quirinal,  from  the  temple  of  Qui- 
rinus,  or  from  Cures,  a  Sabine 
city.  Its  circumference  is  15,700 
feet,  and  its  height  above  the  le- 
vel of  the  sea  320. 

The  present  name  of  Monte 
Cavallo  is  derived  from  the  groups 
of  colossal  men  and  horses  said  to 
represent  Castor  andPollux,which 
may  be  considered  as  master-pie- 
ces of  Grecian  sculpture,  thoujgh 
of  authors  unknown;  the  inscrip- 
tions Phidias  and  Praxiteles  not 
being  anterior  to  the  middle  ages, 
these  groups  cannot  be  attributed 
to  those  celebrated  artists.  Pius  VI 
placed  between  them  the  obelisk 
found  near  the  mausoleum  of  Au- 
gustus, and  Pius  Vll  transferred 
here  from  the  forum  the  large 
basin  of  oriental  granite  now  used 
as  a  fountain. 

Papal  Palace.  —  This  palace 
was  built  by  Gregory  XIH,  in 
1574,  on  the  ruins  of  thermae  of 
Constantine,  and  was  successively 
enlarged  under  Sistus  V,  and  se- 
veral other  popes;  Pius  VII  com- 
pleted its  embellishments. 
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Near  the  chapel  is  an  eztensiye 
hall  paved  with  marbles  of  various 
kinds ;  the  roof,  richly  sculptured, 
has  a  frieze  painted  by  Lanfranc 
and  Saracen!  the  Venetian. 

Over  the  chapel  door  is  a  bas- 
relief  by  Landini,  representing  Je- 
sus washing  the  feet  of  the  Apost^ 
tics.  The  apartments  are  decorated 
with  a  St  Peter  and  StPaulbyFra 
Bartolomeo ;  a  St  Jerome,by  Spag- 
noletto;  a  Resurrection,  by  Van- 
dyke ;  a  Madt)nna  of  Guido;  David 
and  Saul,  by  Guercino.  The  fres- 
coes of  the  chapel  allusive  to  ^e 
life  of  the  Virgin,  and  the  Annun- 
ciation over  the  altar,  are  beautiful 
compositions  of  Guido. 

In  the  other  room  are  excellent 
works  of  modem  artists ;  the  frie- 
zes of  Finelli  representing  tiie 
Triumps  of  Trajan,  and  that  of 
Alexander  by  Tnorwaldsen. 

Palazzo  RospifflioH. — This  pa- 
lace was  built  by  Cardinal  Sdpio 
Borghese  on  the  ruins  oftheCk)n- 
Btantinian  thermae,  and  is  now 
possessed  by  the  Rospigliosi  fa- 
mily. 

The  pavilion  of  the  garden  is 
decorated  with  the  Aurora  of 
Guido,  representing  Apollo,  under 
the  figure  of  the  Sun,  seated  in  a 
car  drawn  by  four  horses  abreast, 
and  surrounded  by  seven  nymphs 
allusive  to  the  hours.  The  gran- 
deur of  the  composition,  the  per- 
fection of  the  design  and  colour- 
ing, have  given  this  painting  a 
high  celebrity.  The  friezes  round 
the  room,repre8enting  theTriumph 
of  Love  and  the  Triumphal  Pomp 
of  Virtue,  are  by  Tempesta,  the 
landscapes  by  Paul  BrilL 

In  the  adjoining  chambers  are : 
a  fine  antique  bust  ofScipioAfri- 
canus;  Adam  and  Eve  in  Para- 
dise ;  the  Triumph  of  David,  by 
Dominichino ;  the  Apostles,  by  Ru- 
bens; Sampson  overturning  the 


Temple,  by  Ludovico  Caracci,  and 
several  ancient  busts. 

St  Silvester. — This  church  con- 
tains several  paintings  of  merit* 
In  the  second  chapel  a  Giacomo 
Palraa ;  an  Assumption,  by  Scipio 
Gaetani;  the  David  dancing  be- 
fore the  Ark,  Judith  showing  the 
head  of  Holofemes  to  theBethu- 
Hans,  Esther  fainting  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Assuerus,  the  Queen  of 
Sheba  seated  on  the  throne  with 
Solomon,  are  by  Dominichino.  The 
side  walls  of  one  of  the  chapek 
were  painted  byMathurin  and  Po- 
lydor  Caravaggio,  the  roof  by  the 
Cavalier  d'Arpino. 

The  Villa  Aldobrandini,situated 
near  this  church,  possesses  several 
statues  and  other  ancient  monu- 
ments. 

In  the  vicinity  of  this  villa  are 
the  churches  of  St  Dominick  and 
Sixtus  and  of  St  Catherine  of 
Sienne,  both  decorated  with  pi- 
lasters of  the  Corinthian  order. 
In  the  court  of  the  monastery, 
attached  to  this  latter  church,  a 
brick  tower  was  raised  in  the  year 
1210,  by  Pandolfo  Suburra,  the 
senator  of  Rome.  The  tales  re- 
specting this  tower,  that  it  was 
built  by  Augustus,  and  that  Nero 
viewed  from  it  the  buminff  of 
Rome,  are  inventions  of  the  middle 
ages. 

The  churches  of  St  Agatha 
and  St  Bernardino  of  Sienne  are 
on  the  declivity  of  the  hiU  lea- 
ding to  the  valley  which  sepa- 
rates the  Quirinal  firom  the  Vi- 
minal,  called  in  ancient  times 
"Vallis  Quirinalis,"  from  the  tem- 
ple dedicated  to  Romulus  under 
the  name  of  Quirinus. 

Opposite  the  diurch  of  StVi- 
talis,  founded  in  416,  are  sub- 
structions of  theViminal  hill:  on 
this  are  now  placed  the  churc^^ 
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of  St  Lorenzo  in  Paneperna,  and 
barracks. 

St  Denis  —  This  church  and 
monastery,  built  in  1619,  are  now 
occupied  by  French  nuns  follo- 
wing the  rule  of  St  Basil;  they 
take  charge  of  the  oducation  of 
young  females.  Though  plain,  the 
architecture  is  remarkable  for  its 
elegance.  Over  an  altar  on  the 
left  is  a  miraculous  image  of  the 
Virgin,  which  belonged  to  St  Gre- 
gory the  Great  The  pictures  of 
St  Denis  and  St  Louis  are  by 
Lebrun;  the  "Ecce  homo"  by 
Luca  Giordano. 

The  Quattro  Fontane,  so  cal- 
led from  the  fountains  at  the  four 
angles,  offer  views  of  the  obe- 
lisks of  St  Maria  Maggiore,  of 
Monte  Cavallo,  and  of  the  Tri- 
nita  de'  Monti. 

St  Charles. — The  front  has  two 
orders  of  columns,  and  the  court 
of  the  house  adjoining  has  two 
porticoes,  one  above  the  other, 
supported  by  twenty-four  columns. 

St  Andrew's,  built  in  1678  for 
the  noviciate  of  the  Jesuits,  by 
Prince  Pamphili,  and  embellished 
with  marble  columns  and  paint- 
ings. In  the  chapel  of  St  Fran- 
cis Xavier  are  three  pictures  by 
Boccaccio.  The  high  altar  piece 
is  tihe  Crucifixion  of  St  Andrew, 
by  Borgognone.  Under  the  altar 
of  the  following  chapel,  the  body 
of  St  Stanislaus  is  preserved  in 
an  urn  of  lapis  lazuli, 

St  Bernardo.— In  1698  the  Coun- 
tess Sforza  changed  into  a  church 
one  of  the  two  round  buildings 
situated  at  the  southern  angles 
of  the  thermae  of  Diocletian,  stip- 
posed  to  have  been  the  tepidaria 
or  calidaria,  or  rooms  for  tepid 
or  hot  baths.  Some  ruins  of  the 
theatre  are  still  seen  in  the  gar- 
den behind  the  church. 

"^he  Fountain  of  Aqua  Felice^ 


erected  by  Sixtus  V  on  the  de- 
sings  of  Dominico  Fontana,  is  di- 
vided into  three  arcades  by  two 
breccia  and  two  granite  Ionic  co- 
lumns. 

The  central  arcade  contains  tlie 
colossal  statue  of  Moses  striking 
the  rock;  the  lateral  arcade^  bas- 
reliefs  of  Aaron  conducting  the 
Hebrews  to  the  miraculous  spring, 
and  Gideon  choosing  soldiers  to 
open  the  passage  of  the  river. 
An  abundant  supply  of  watei^  falls 
into  three  marble  basins. 

The  Thermae  of  Diocletian,  con- 
structed by  the  emperors  Diode- 
tian  and  Maximian,  cover  a  space 
of  1,069  feet  in  length  and  bre- 
adth^ or  an  enclosure  of  4,276 
feet  in  circuit  These  immense  ther- 
mae, which  according  to  Olympio- 
dorus  afforded  sufficient  room  for 
8,200  bathers,  were  of  a  square 
form,  closed  at  each  of  the  south- 
west angles  by  circular  halls, 
which  stiU  exist,  one  in  the  church 
of  St  Bernard,  the  other  in  a  gra- 
nary near  the  entrance  of  the  villa 
Massimi.  Decorated  with  porti- 
coes, halls,  groves,  and  walks,  these 
thermae  also  contained  schools  of 
science  and  of  athletic  exercises, 
and  a  magnificent  hall  called  the 
Pinacotheca, which  has  been  trans- 
formed into  the  church  of 

St  Maria  Degli  Angeli. — The 
Pinacotheca,  or  principal  hall  of 
Diocletian's  baths,  was  changed 
into  a  church  by  order  of  Pius  IV, 
under  the  direction  of  Michael 
Angelo  Buonarotti,  who  reduced 
it  to  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross, 
and  rendered  it  one  of  the  finest 
churches  in  Rome.  The  pavement 
having  been  raised  six  feet,  on 
account  of  the  humidity  of  the 
spot,  the  bases  and  a  part  of  the 
granite  columns  are  under  ground. 

In  1740,  Vanvitelli  reduced  the 
church  to  its  present  state;  he 
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S laced  the  altar  of  the  blessed 
ficholas  Albergatti  on  the  spot 
which  had  before  been  occupied 
by  the  grand  entrance;  the  late- 
ral door  became  the  chief  en- 
trance, and  he  added  eight  brick 
columns  covered  with  stucco  to 
the  nave  supported  by  eight  of 
real  granite. 

The  present  entrance  is  by  a 
round  vestibule  of  the  same  size 
as  the  church  of  St  Bernard,  and 
was  used  formerly  as  one  of  the 
halls.  At  the  sides  are  the  tombs 
of  Carlo  Maratta  and  of  Salvator 
Bosa,  of  cardinals  Pansio  and  Al- 
Giato.  On  the  right  is  the  chapel 
St  Bruno,  whose  statue  by  Hou- 
don  is  near  the  entrance  to  the 
transversal  nave,  which  is  sup- 
ported by  eight  granite  columns 
sixteen  feet  in  circumference  and 
forty-flve  in  height,  comprising 
their  base  and  capital  The  church 
is  386  feet  long,  seventy-four  wide, 
and  eighty-four  in  height. 

Tlie  first  picture  on  the  right 
represents  the  Crucifixion  of  St 
Peter,  by  Bicciolini;  the  second, 
the  fall  of  Simon  the  Magician: 
it  is  a  copy  of  the  original  of 
Vanni  existing  at  St  Peter's.  The 
altar  piece  of  the  following  cha- 
pel is  by  Graziani^  the  side  paint- 
ings by  Trevisani,  and  those  of 
the  roof  by  Biccherai  and  Maz- 
zetti.  The  St  Peter  restoring  Ta- 
bitha  to  life  is  a  copy  from  Bag- 
lioni,  the  painting  near  it  is  an 
original  by  Mutian. 

In  the  nave  of  the  high  altar 
four  larffe  paintings  cover  the  side 
walls;  vie  first  on  the  right,  re- 
presenting the  Presentation  of  ^e 
Virgin  at  the  Temple,  is  by  Ro- 
manelli ;  the  second,  the  Martyr- 
dom of  St  Sebastian,  is  a  classic 
workofDominichino ;  the  Baptism 
of  Christ  is  by  Carlo  Maratta,  and 


the  Chastisement  of  Annanias  and 
Sapphira  by  Pomarancio. 

Bietoming  to  the  transversal 
nave,  the  painting  of  the  Con- 
ception is  by  Bianchi;  the  St 
Bruno  of  the  chapel  by  Odazzi, 
the  side  pictures  by  Trevisani, 
and  the  Evangelists  "by  Procac- 
cini.  The  fall  of  Simon  Magus  by 
Battoni,  and  the  St  Basilius  of 
Snbleyras,  adorn  the  opposite 
wall.  In  1701  the  meridian  was 
traced  in  this  church,  with  the 
signs  of  the  zodiac  composed  of 
variegated  marbles. 

The  cloister,  adorned  with  a 
square  portico  supported  by  100 
travertine  columns,  was  designed 
by  Michael  Angelo. 

Behind  the  baths  was  the  ^*ag- 
ger"  of  Servius  Tullius,  or  the 
artificial  rampart  of  earth  de- 
fende  by  square  blocks  of  vol- 
canic stone  and  a  deep  ditch. 
Beyond  the  rampart  are  remains 
of  the  Praetorian  camp.  Enclosed 
in  the  vineyard  of  die  Jesuits 
named  Macao,  the  external  part 
of  it  is  easily  distinguished  in 
following  the  line  of  walls  to  the 
right  of  Porta  Pia.  These  ruins 
convey  an  accurate  idea  of  the 
form  of  Roman  camps. 

St  Maria  Delia  Ftttorm.— The 
interior  of  this  church,  built  by 
Paul  V  in  1&06,  is  enriched  with 
Sicilian  jasper,  and  contains  a 
St  Francis  in  the  second  chapel, 
with  paintings  on  the  side  walls 
by  Dominichino.  In  the  sumptuous 
chapel  of  St  Theresa  is  the  sta- 
tue of  the  saint  in  an  ecstacy  of 
divine  love.  The  Holy  Trinity, 
over  the  altar  of  the  following 
chapel,  is  by  Guercino^  the  Cru- 
cifixion by  Guido  Rem. 

PortaPia.—This  gate  replaced, 
in  1364,  the  Komentana  gate,  so 
called  from  Nomentum,  a  Latin 
town  situated  twelve  miles  from 
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Borne.  Its  present  name  is  derived 
from  Pius  IV,  who  ornamented  the 
internal  part  on  the  designs  of  Mi- 
chael Angelo.  Near  the  original 
gate  is  the  tomh  of  Quintus  Hate- 
rius,  the  praetor,  a  personage  of 
note  at  the  time  of  Tiberius. 

On  the  right  of  the  road  are 
the  villa  Patrizi,  in  a  delightfiil 
situation;  Lucemari,  formerlv  Bo- 
lognetti;  Massimi,  and  Torlonia. 
The  latter,  v;hen  the  embellish- 
ments now  in  progress  are  com- 
pleted, will  be  one  of  the  most 
splendid  villas  in  the  environs  of 
Roma 

St  Agnes. — This  church  was 
built  by  Constantine  on  the  spot 
where  the  body  of  St  Agnes  was 
found.  A  marble  staircase  of  forty- 
five  steps,  on  the  walls  of  which 
are  numerous  sepulchral  inscrip- 
tions, leads  to  the  church,  divided 
into  three  naves  by  sixteen  anti- 
que columns  of  different  Idnds  of 
marble;  fifteen  smaller  columns 
support  the  upper  portico  and 
four  of  porphyry  surround  the 
altar,  composed  of  precious 
marble,  where  the  body  of  the 
saint  is  laid.  Around  the  tribune 
is  a  mosaic  of  the  time  of  Ho- 
norius  I,  and  on  the  altar  to  the 
right  a  head  of  our  Saviour  by 
Buonarotti.  This  church  preser- 
ves the  form  of  the  civil  basilics 
of  the  Romans. 

St  ConsianHa. — Some  mosaic 
works  representing  genii  gathe- 
ring grapes  induced  antiquarians 
to  consider  this  church  as  an  an- 
cient temple  of  Bacchus,  but  it 
is  known  that  these  ornaments 
were  frequently  used  in  early  Chri- 
stian buildings.  The  present  con- 
struction being  of  the  time  when 
art  had  declined,  and  the  plan 
not  agreeing  with  that  of  ancient 
temples,  it  is  better  to  adopt  the 
asttement  of  Anastasius  and  Am- 


mianus  Marcellinus,  that  Con- 
stantine built  this  baptistery  of  a 
spherical  form  for  the  baptism 
of  the  two  Gonstantias,  his  sister 
aqd  daughter. 

A  sarcophagus  of  porphyry 
found  on  tiie  spot,  having  the 
same  symbols  as  those  on  the 
roof,  of  the  same  style  and  form 
as  that  of  St  Helen,  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  it  served  as  a 
sepulchre  of  the  Constantine  fa- 
mily. Both  these  sarcophagi  were 
removed  by  order  of  Pius  VI  to 
the  Vatican  museum. 

The  bodies  of  Constantia  and 
St  Emerentiana  are  placed  under 
the  middle  altar;  twenty-four  gra- 
nite columns  form  the  interior 
peristyle;  the  external  corridor 
is  nearly  destroyed. 

Some  walls  of  an  oblong  form, 
improperly  termed  the  hippo- 
drome of  Constantine,  belonged, 
as  the  late  excavations  have  pro- 
ved, to  a  Christian  burying  ground 
placed  between  the  two  churches. 

A  mile  beyond  these  ruins  is 
the  Nomentan  bridge  thrown  over 
the  Anio,  and  on  the  other  side. 

The  Mona  Sacer. —  The  ple- 
beians oppressed  by  the  patri- 
cians withdrew  to  this  spot,  which 
they  fortified,  in  the  year  of  Rome 
861.  The  senate  sent  deputies, 
priests,  and  the  vestals  to  per- 
suade them  to  return,  though  to 
no  purpose.  They  yielded  to  Me- 
nenius  Agrippa,  wnose  fable  of 
the  limbs  of  the  human  body  is 
related  by  Livy.  The  tribunes  were 
then  instituted;  but  being  abo- 
lished by  the  decemvirs,  the 
people  witlidrew  a  second  time 
to  this  spot,  when  a  law  was 
passed,  rendered  sacred  by  an 
oath,  that  no  revolt  should  ever 
be  attempted  against  the  tribunes. 
This  hill,  hitherto  called  „Ve- 
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Ha"  was  thenceforth  denominated 
Mons  Sacer. 

At  the  distance  of  another  mile, 
between  the  Komentan  and  Sala- 
rian  ways,  in  a  spot  called  Yi^e 
Naove,  are  the  ruins  of  the  villa 
of  Phaon,  in  which  Nero  sought 
a  refoge  and  put  an  end  to  his 
days.  The  position  of  this  villa 
IB  determined  by  the  testimony 
of  Suetonius. 

Porta  Salaria  — When  Hono- 
rius  enlarged  the  walls  the  Porta 
Salaria  was  substituted  to  the 
CoUina  of  Servius.  In  409  Alaric, 
king  of  the  Goths,  entered  Rome 
by  this  gate,  through  which  the 
Gauls  had  also  penetrated  in  the 
times  of  the  republic. 

Villa  Albani. — This  villa  was 
built  in  the  middle  of  the  last 
century  by  Cardinal  Albani,  who 
formed  in  it,  under  the  direction 
of  Winkelman,  a  large  collection 
of  statues,  busts,  bas-reliefs,  sar- 
cophagi, and  other  antique  mo- 
numents. 

In  the  vestibule  are  bas-reliefs 
in  stucco,  copied  from  the  anti- 
que: a  statue  of  a  young  man, 
said  to  be  C.  Caesar,  son  of 
Agrippa;  a  Eoman  lady  under 
the  form  of  Ceres;  a  Nymph;  a 
slave  with  a  dagger  in  his  hand, 
improperly  named  Brutus;  the 
colossal  masks  of  Medusa;  Bac- 
chus and  Herculus. 

On  the  walls  of  the  stairease, 
among  sundry  bas-reliefs,  is  that 
of  the  children  of  Niobe  killed 
by  Apollo.  In  the  oval  room  are 
a  bas-reliefs  representing  the  car- 
ceres  of  a  circus,  and  a  faun. 

The  cabinet  contains  bromse 
statues  of  Pallas,  of  the  Famese 
Hercules,  of  Glycon,  of  Apollo 
Saurotonus,  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable of  the  collection ;  a  small 
Osiris,  a  Serapis  of  green  basalt, 


Hercules  reposing ;  vases  of  ala- 
baster and  porphyry. 

In  the  third  room,  over  the 
chimney,  is  the  profile  of  Anti- 
nous,  celebrated  for  the  beauty 
of  its  execution.  The  gallery,  or- 
namented with  eight  pilasters  in- 
laid with  mosaic,  and  ten  with 
different  sorts  of  marble,  con- 
tains bas-reliefs  of  Hercules  in 
the  garden  of  the  Hesperides,  of 
Daedalus  and  Icarus,  Alexander 
and  Bucephalus,  Marcus  Aurelius 
with  Faustina  under  the  figure 
of  Peace.  The  painting  on  the 
roof,  a  celebrated  work  of  Mengs, 
represents  Apollo  and  Mnemo- 
syne on  Parnassus,  surrounded 
by  the  Muses.  The  chiaro-oscuri 
are  by  Lapiccola.  In  the  room 
a4joining  is  a  Greek  bas-relief  of 
Eurydice  bidding  an  eternal  fare- 
well to  Orpheus  at  the  moment 
that  Mercury  reconducts  her  to 
the  infernal  regions. 

In  the  hall  of  the  Caryadites 
are:  a  vase  of  a  beautiful  form; 
the  celebrated  Caryatides,  inscri- 
bed with  the  names  of  Criton  and 
Nicolaos,  Athenian  sculptors ,  two 
otherCaryatides  of  excellent  work- 
manship; the  busts  of  Lucius  Ve- 
nis,  Vespasian,  and  Titus;  a  co- 
lossal mask  of  Silenus. 

The  gallery  on  the  ground  floor 
contains  several  hermes  of  The- 
raistocles,  Epicurus,  Alexander, 
Amilcar,  Iteonidas,  Masinissa,  and 
Scipio;  a  celebrated  Mercury,  a 
statue  of  Faustina  found  near  the 
forum  of  Nerva,  Venus,  a  muse, 
a  faun,  and  a  priestess. 

Under  the  portico,  supported 
by  pilasters  and  twenty-eight  co- 
lumns of  different  marbles,  are 
statues  of  the  hours  and  of  se- 
veral RomRn  emperors.  In  the 
porch  of  Juno  are  the  statue  of 
that  goddess,  two  Caryatides,  the 
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of  Nerva,  The  two  Corinthian  co- 
lumns, three  parts  under  ground, 
called  the  Colomiacce,  are  nine 
and  a  half  feet  in  circumference 
and  twenty-nine  in  height  They 
support  a  richly-worked  entahla- 
ture.  The  bas-reliefs  on  the  frieze 
representing  the  arts  of  Pallas 
are  finely  composed  and  executed. 
In  the  middle  of  the  attic  in  the 
statue  of  Pallas. 

Forum  of  Nerva, — This  forum, 
decorated  with  a  temple  to  Nerva 
raised  by  Trajan,  is  supported  by 
a  large  wall,  composed  of  large 
blocks  of  peperino  stone  united 
by  hooks  ofhard  wood.  The  style 
of  this  construction,  so  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  adopted  in  the 
forum,  leads  to  the  presumption 
that  it  is  anterior  to  Nerva  by 
many  centuries;  of  the  different 
arches  which  led  to  this  forum, 
one  only  remains,  called  Arco  de' 
Pantani,  horn  the  marshyfuature 
of  the  soil. 

Ai^oining  this  arch  is  the 

Temple  of  Nerva. — One  of  the 
finest  edifices  of  Rome  for  its  co- 
lossal dimensions,  the  beauty  of 
the  architecture  and  the  richness 
of  its  ornaments.  All  that  remains 
of  it  is  a  part  of  the  portico,  con- 
sisting of  three  columns  sixteen 
and  a  half  feet  in  circumference 
and  forty-five  in  height,  and  a 
pilaster  supporting  the  architrave, 
which  is  finely  ornamented. 

The  front  of  the  temple  was  ex- 
posed to  the  west,  and,  according 
to  Palladio,  had  eight  columns, 
and  the  side  porticoes  nine,  ex- 
clusive of  the  pilaster  next  the 
wall.  The  excavations  of  1821 
have  proved  that  the  lateral  por- 
ticoes rested  on  a  podium  placed 
above  three  elevated  steps. 

Opposite  this  building  were 
ruins  belonging  to  the  temple  of 
Pallas,  which  in  the  seventeenth 


century  were  employed  in  the 
construction  of  other  buildings. 

Near  tiie  church  of  St  Maria  in 
Campo,  under  the  Quirinal,  are 
remains  of  a  building,  said  to  be 
the  thermae  of  Paulus  Emilius, 
though  more  probably  they  may 
date  from  Trajan,  as  the  construc- 
tion res^Dibles  by  its  regularity 
the  monuments  erected  under  that 
emperor. 

Forum  of  Trajan.,  —  This  co- 
lumn, the  finest  monument  of  the 
kind  remaining  of  ancient  times, 
was  dedicated  to  Trajan  by  the 
Roman  senate  and  people  after 
the  conquest  of  Dacia.  It  is  of 
the  Doric  order,  and  is  composed 
of  thirty-four  blocks  of  Carrara 
marble,  placed  one  over  the  other, 
and  united  by  bronze  hooks.  The 
pedestal  is  formed  of  eight  blocks, 
the  column  of  twenty-three,  the 
capital  and  pedestal  of  the  sta- 
tue of  one.  The  height  from  the 
base  to  the  top  of  tiie  statue  is 
132  feet  Dividing  it  into  sepa- 
rate parts,  the  grand  pedestal  is 
fotirteen  feet  high,  its  base  three ; 
the  column,  its  base  and  capital, 
ninety;  the  pedestal  of  the  sta- 
the  fourteen,  and  the  statue  eleven. 
The  lower  diameter  is  eleven  feet 
two  inches,  the  upper  ten  feet.  In 
the  interior  6i  the  column  is  a 
winding  staircase  of  182  steps. 
On  the  summit  formerly  stood  a 
bronze  gilt  statue  of  Trajan, which 
Constantius  11  sent  to  Constanti- 
nople in  the  year  663.  SextusV 
replaced  it  by  the  statue  of  St 
Peter.  The  large  pedestal  is  co- 
vered with  arms,  eagles,  and  gar- 
lands of  oak  leaves;  the  whole 
of  exceUent  sculpture  and  com- 
position. 

On  the  bas-reliefs,  represent- 
ing the  two  campaigns  of  Trajan 
against  Decebalus,  kii^  of  Dacia, 
who  was  finally  vanquished  in 
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101,  are  more  tban  2,500  male 
figiures,  independently  of  horses, 
arms,  machines  of  war,  military 
ensi^s,  and  trophies,  each  figure 
being  about  two  feet  high.  These 
bas-reliefs  hare  always  been  con- 
sidered as  master-pieces  of  sculp- 
ture, and  have  served  as  models 
to  Raphael,  to  GiuUo  Romano, 
and  otiber  great  artists. 

The  magnificence  of  the  co- 
lumn corresponds  with   that  of 
the  forum,  constructed  by  Apol- 
lodorus  of  Damascus.  It  was  sur- 
rounded with  porticoes  of  columns, 
supporting  statues   and   bronze 
ornaments,  with  a  basalic,  a  tem- 
ple, and  the  celebrated  Ulpian 
tibrary.  It  was  found  in  the  last 
excavations  that  the  column  was 
placed  in  the  centre  of  a  small 
oblong  court,  seventy-six  feet  in 
length  and  fifty-six  in  width,  paved 
with  marble,  having  to  the  south 
the  wall  of  the  basilic,  and  on 
the  three  other  sides  a  portico, 
composed  of  a  double  row  of  co- 
lumns. The  library  was  divided 
into   two  parts,  one  for  Grreek, 
the  other  for  Latin  works,  which 
were  afterwards  removed  by  Dio- 
cletian to  his   thermae:  remains 
of  it  have  been  found  behind  the 
two  small  porticoes,  near  the  co- 
lumns. The  basilic  followed  the 
direction  from  east  to  west,  hav- 
ing its  principal  entrance  to  the 
south;  tiie  interior  was   divided 
by  four  rows  of  columns  into  ^ve 
naves,  the  pavement  was  com- 
posed of  giallo  antico  and  violet 
marble,the  walls  were  covered  with 
white  marble,  the  roof  with  gilt 
bronze,  and  the  five  entrance  steps 
of  large  blocks  of  giallo  antico; 
fragments  of  the  steps,  the  pa- 
vement, and  of  the  granite  co- 
Imnns  belonging  to  the  interior 
peristyle  are  still  visible.  Towards 
the  column,  the  basilic  was  closed 


by  a  wall;  it  had  three  entrances, 
each  decorated  with  a  portico  of 
four  columns  supporting  an  attic ; 
on  the  terrace  above  were  a  tri- 
umphal car  and  statues;  a  trium- 
phal arch  led  to  the  great  square, 
situated  to  the  south,  and  sur- 
rounded with  sumptuous  porticoes. 
It  is  probable  that  a  sinnlar  space 
existed  at  the  opposite  extremity 
behind  the  temple,  so  that  what 
remains  at  present  ma^  be  esti- 
mated at  about  one-third  of  the 
surface  of  the  forum,  of  which  the 
whole  length  was  2000,  and  the 
breadth  650  feet. 

Amongst  the  equestrian  statues 
raised  on  the  spot  was  that  of 
Trajan,  in  gilt  bronze,  placed  be- 
fore the  temple,  which  particularly 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  Em- 
peror Constantius,  when  he  visited 
Rome  in  the  year  354. 

The  iiyuries  of  time  and  the 
depredations  of  man  ruined  all 
these  magnificent  edifices,  which 
were  still  entire  in  the  year  600, 
even  after  the  ravages  of  me  Goths 
and  Vandals.  The  fragments  and 
inscriptions  found  in  the  last  exca- 
vations are  affixed  to  the  walls. 

St  Maria  di  Loreto,  —  This 
church,  of  octangular  form,  with 
a  double  cupola,  was  designed  by 
Sangallo.  Over  the  altar  of  the  se- 
cond chapel  is  a  fine  statue  of  St 
Susanna,  by  Quesnoy.  the  Fleming, 
and  over  the  high  altar  is  a  pain- 
ting by  Pietro  Perugino. 

The  Colonna  Palace  was  com- 
menced by  Martin  Y,  and  finished 
by  the  princes  of  the  Colonna  fa- 
mily. 

The  apartment  on  the  ground 
floor  was  painted  by  Gaspar  Pons^ 
sin,  Tempesta,  Pomarancio,  the 
Cavalier  d^Arpino,&c.  On  thestair^ 
case  is  a  colossal  statue  of  a  cap- 
tive king,  and  a  bas-relief  in  por- 
phyry or  the  head  of  Medusa. 
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In  the  hall  adjoinmg  the  gal- 
lery are  portraits  by  Titian,  one 
of  Luther  and  one  of  Calvin;  others 
by  Tintoretto ;  a  Guardian  Angel 
and  a  Madonna,  by  Guercino;  two 
Paul  Veronese  and  the  Resuscita- 
tion of  Lazarus,  by  Parmigianino. 

The  vestibule  of  the  gallery  con- 
tains several  Landscapes  by  Pous- 
sin  and  Orizzonte,  by  Berghem, 
Svanevelt,  Breughel,  and  Paul 
Brill;  the  gallery,  and  Assump- 
tion, by  Rubens ;  several  portraits 
in  the  same  picture  by  Giorgione ; 
a  St  Francis  and  St  Sebastian,  by 
Guido ;  two  St  John,  by  Salvator 
Rosa;  the  Martyrdom  of  St  Agnes, 
by  Guercino;  a  Magdalen  of  An- 
nibal  Caracci;  a  Holy  Family  vrith 
St  Lucia,  by  Titian;  the  Shep- 
herds sleeping,  by  Nicolas  Pous- 
sin;  the  Peace  between  the  Ro- 
mans ans  Sabines,  by  Dominico 
Chirlandajo. 

The  palace  communicates  with 
the  gardens  on  the  declivity  of 
the  Quirinal,  where  two  large  n-ag- 
ments  of  a  frontispiece  of  fine 
workmanship  constitute  the  ruins 
of  the  temple  of  the  Sun,  or  of 
Serapis. 

Santi  Apostoli — This  church, 
founded  by  Constantine,  was  re- 
newed in  the  interior  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  last  century,  on  the 
design  of  F.  Fontana.  An  antique 
bas-relief  in  the  portico  represents 
an  eagle  grasping  a  laurel  crown. 
Opposite  is  the  monument  of  Vol- 
pato,  by  Canova. 

On  the  roof  of  the  middle  nave 
Boccaccio  has  painted  theTriumph 
of  the  Franciscan  Order.  The  cha- 
pels are  ornamented  with  pictu- 
res and  columns;  over  the  high  al- 
tar is  the  Martyrdom  of  St  Philip 
and  St  James,  by  Muratori. 

The  tomb  of  Clement  XIV,  with 
'tatues  of  Clemency  and  Tem- 


Serance,  is  a  celebrated  work  of 
anova. 

The  chapel  of  St  Francis  was 
painted  by  Chiari.  The  Descent 
from  the  Cross,  over  the  altar  of 
the  last  chapel,  by  Francesco 
Manno. 

In  the  environs  of  this  church 
were  the  "Forum  Suarinm,"  the 
street  of  the  "Cornelians,"  and  the 
grand  temple  of  the  Sun,  built  by 
Aurelian. 

FOURTH  DAY. 

FROM  THE   QUIRINAL  TO  THE 
MAUSOLEUM. 

The  Quirinal. — In  ancient  times 
this  hiU  was  named  Agonalius  or 
Agonius,  from  the  Sabine  word 
Agon,  a  hill;  and  subsequently 
Quirinal,  from  the  temple  of  Qui- 
rinus,  or  from  Cures,  a  Sabine 
city.  Its  circumference  is  15,700 
feet,  and  its  height  above  the  le- 
vel of  the  sea  320. 

The  present  name  of  Monte 
Cavallo  is  derived  from  the  groups 
of  colossal  men  and  horses  said  to 
represent  Castor  andPollux,which 
may  be  considered  as  master-pie- 
ces of  Grecian  sculpture,  though 
of  authors  unknown;  the  inscrip- 
tions Phidias  and  Praxiteles  not 
being  anterior  to  the  middle  ages, 
these  groups  cannot  be  attributed 
to  those  celebrated  artists.  Pius  VI 
placed  between  them  the  obelisk 
found  near  the  mausoleum  of  Au- 
gustus, and  Pius  VII  transferred 
here  from  the  forum  the  large 
basin  of  oriental  granite  now  used 
as  a  fountain. 

Papal  Palace.  —  This  palace 
was  built  by  Gregory  XIH,  in 
1574,  on  the  ruins  of  thermae  of 
Constantine,  and  was  successively 
enlarged  under  Sistus  V,  and  se- 
veral other  popes;  Pius  VII  com- 
pleted its  embellishments. 
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Near  the  chapel  is  an  extensive 
hall  paved  with  marbles  of  various 
kinds;  the  roof,  richly  sculptured, 
has  a  frieze  painted  by  Lanfranc 
and  Saraceni  the  Venetian. 

Over  the  chapel  door  is  a  bas- 
relief  by  Landini,  representing  Je- 
sus washing  the  feet  of  the  Apost^ 
ties.  The  apartments  are  decorated 
with  a  St  Peter  and  StPaulbyFra 
Bartolomeo ;  a  St  Jerome,by  Spag- 
noletto ;  a  Resurrection,  by  Van- 
dyke ;  a  Madonna  of  Guido;  David 
and  Saul,  by  Guercino.  The  fres- 
coes of  the  chapel  allusive  to  the 
life  of  the  Virgin,  and  the  Annun- 
ciation over  the  altar,  are  beautiM 
compositions  of  Guido. 

In  the  other  room  are  excellent 
works  of  modem  artists;  tlie  frie- 
zes of  Finelli  representing  ihe 
Triumps  of  Traian,  and  that  of 
Alexander  by  Thorwaldsen. 

Palazzo  Bospigliosi. — This  pa- 
lace was  built  by  Cardinal  Sdpio 
Borghese  on  the  ruins  of  the  Con- 
Btantinian  thermae,  and  is  now 
possessed  by  the  Kospigliosi  fa- 
mily. 

The  pavUlon  of  the  garden  is 
decorated  with  the  Aurora  of 
Guido,  representing  Apollo,  under 
the  figure  of  the  Sun,  seated  in  a 
car  drawn  by  four  horses  abreast, 
and  surrounded  by  seven  nymphs 
allusive  to  the  hours.  The  gran- 
deur of  the  composition,  the  per- 
fection of  the  design  and  colour- 
ing, have  given  tms  painting  a 
bigh  celebrity.  The  friezes  round 
the  room,representing  theTriumph 
of  Love  and  the  Triumphal  Pomp 
of  Virtue,  are  by  Tempesta,  tJie 
landscapes  by  Paul  Brill 

In  the  adjoining  chambers  are : 
a  fine  antique  bust  ofScipioAfri- 
canus;  Adam  and  Eve  in  Para- 
dise; the  Triumph  of  David,  by 
Dominichino ;  the  Apostles,  by  Ru- 
bens;  Sampson  overturning  the 


Temple,  by  Ludovico  Caracci,  and 
several  ancient  busts. 

St  Silvester. --This  church  con- 
tains several  paintings  of  merit* 
In  the  second  chapel  a  Giacomo 
Palraa ;  an  Assumption,  by  Scipio 
Gaetani;  the  David  dancing  be- 
fore the  Ark,  Juditli  showing  the 
head  of  Holofemes  to  the  Bethu» 
lians,  Esther  fainting  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Assuenis,  3ie  Queen  of 
Sheba  seated  on  the  throne  wiHi 
Solomon,  are  by  Dominichino.  The 
side  walls  of  one  of  the  chapek 
were  painted  by  Mathurin  and  Po- 
lydor  Caravaggio,  the  roof  by  the 
Cavalier  d'Arpino. 

The  Villa  Aldobrandini,8ituated 
near  this  church,  possesses  several 
statues  and  other  ancient  monu- 
ments. 

In  the  vicinity  of  this  villa  are 
the  churches  of  St  Dominick  and 
Sixtus  and  of  St  Catherine  of 
Sienne,  both  decorated  wiUi  pi- 
lasters of  the  Corinthian  order. 
In  the  court  of  the  monastery, 
attached  to  this  latter  church,  a 
brick  tower  was  raised  in  the  year 
1210,  by  Pandolfo  Suburra,  the 
senator  of  Rome.  The  tales  re- 
specting this  tower,  that  it  was 
built  by  Augustus,  and  that  Nero 
viewed  from  it  the  burning  of 
Rome,  are  inventions  of  the  middle 
ages. 

The  churches  of  St  Agatha 
and  St  Bernardino  of  Sienne  are 
on  the  declivity  of  the  hill  lea- 
ding to  the  valley  which  sepa- 
rates the  Quirinal  from  the  Vi- 
minal,  called  in  ancient  times 
^'Vallis  Quirinalis,"  from  the  tem- 
ple dedicated  to  Romulus  under 
the  name  of  Quirinus. 

Opposite  the  diurch  of  StVi- 
talis,  founded  in  416,  are  sub- 
structions of  theViminal  hill:  on 
this  are  now  placed  the  churdi 
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of  St  Lorenzo  in  Paneperna,  and 
barracks. 

8t  Denis  —  This  church  and 
monastery,  built  in  1619,  are  now 
occupied  by  French  nuns  follo- 
wing the  rule  of  St  Basil;  they 
take  charge  of  the  oducation  of 
young  females.  Though  plain,  the 
architecture  is  remarkable  for  its 
elegance.  Over  an  altar  on  the 
left  is  a  mkaculous  image  of  the 
Virgin,  which  belonged  to  St  Gre- 
gory the  Great  The  pictures  of 
St  Denis  and  St  Louis  are  by 
Lebrun;  the  "Ecce  homo"  by 
Luca  Giordano. 

The  Quattro  Fontane,  so  cal- 
led from  the  fountains  at  the  four 
angles,  offer  views  of  the  obe- 
lisks of  St  Maria  Maggiore,  of 
Monte  Cavallo,  and  of  the  Tri- 
nita  de'  Monti. 

St  Charles. — The  front  has  two 
orders  of  columns,  and  the  court 
of  the  house  adjoining  has  two 
porticoes,  one  above  the  other, 
supported  by  twenty-four  columns. 

St  Andrew's,  built  in  1678  for 
the  noviciate  of  the  Jesuits,  by 
Prince  Pamphili,  and  embellished 
with  marble  columns  and  paint- 
ings. In  the  chapel  of  St  Fran- 
cis Xavier  are  three  pictures  by 
Boccaccio.  The  high  altar  piece 
is  the  Crucifixion  of  St  Andrew, 
by  Borgognone.  Under  the  altar 
of  the  following  chapel,  the  body 
of  St  Stanislaus  is  preserved  in 
an  urn  of  lapis  lazuli, 

St  Bemardo,—ln  1698  the  Coun- 
tess Sforza  changed  into  a  church 
one  of  the  two  round  buildings 
situated  at  the  southern  angles 
of  the  thermae  of  Diocletian,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  tepidaria 
or  calidaria,  or  rooms  for  tepid 
or  hot  baths.  Some  ruins  of  the 
theatre  are  still  seen  in  the  gar- 
den behind  the  church. 

The  Fountain  of  Aqua  Felice, 


erected  by  Sixtus  V  on  the  de- 
sings  of  Dominico  Fontana,  is  di- 
vided into  three  arcades  by  two 
breccia  and  two  granite  Ionic  co- 
lumns. 

The  central  arcade  contains  the 
colossal  statue  of  Moses  striking 
the  rock;  the  lateral  arcadegfbas- 
reliefs  of  Aaron  coiiducting  the 
Hebrews  to  the  miraculous  spring, 
and  Gideon  choosing  soldiers  to 
open  the  passage  of  the  river. 
An  abundant  supply  of  water  falls 
into  three  marble  basins. 

The  Thermae  of  Diocletian,  con- 
structed by  the  emperors  Diocle- 
tian and  Maximian,  cover  a  space 
of  1,069  feet  in  length  and  bre- 
adth^ or  an  enclosure  of  4,276 
feet  in  circuit.  These  immense  ther- 
mae, which  according  to  Olympio- 
dorus  afforded  sufficient  room  for 
8,200  bathers,  were  of  a  square 
form,  closed  at  each  of  the  south- 
west angles  by  circular  halls, 
which  stiU  exist,  one  in  the  church 
of  St  Bernard,  the  other  in  a  gra- 
nary near  the  entrance  of  the  villa 
Massimi.  Decorated  with  porti- 
coes, halls,  groves,  and  walks,  these 
thermae  also  contained  schools  of 
science  and  of  athletic  exercises, 
and  a  magnificent  hall  called  the 
Pinacotheca, which  has  been  trans- 
formed into  the  church  of 

St  Maria  Degli  Angeli. — The 
Pinacotheca,  or  principal  hall  of 
Diocletian's  baths,  was  changed 
into  a  church  by  order  of  Pius  IV, 
under  the  direction  of  Michael 
Angelo  Buonarotti,  who  reduced 
it  to  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross, 
and  rendered  it  one  of  the  finest 
churches  in  Rome.  The  pavement 
having  been  raised  six  feet,  on 
account  of  the  humidity  of  the 
spot,  the  bases  and  a  part  of  the 
granite  columns  are  under  ground. 

In  1740,  Vanvitelli  reduced  the 
church  to  its  present  state;  he 
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placed  the  altar  of  the  blessed 
Nicholas  Albergatti  on  the  spot 
which  had  before  been  occnpied 
by  the  grand  entrance;  the  late- 
ral door  became  the  chief  en- 
trance, and  he  added  eight  brick 
columns  covered  with  stucco  to 
the  nave  supported  by  eight  of 
real  granite. 

The  present  entrance  is  by  a 
round  vestibule  of  the  same  size 
as  the  church  of  St  Bernard,  and 
WAS  used  formerly  as  one  of  the 
halls.  At  the  sides  are  the  tombs 
of  Carlo  Maratta  and  of  Salvator 
Bosa,  of  cardinals  Parisio  and  Al- 
ciato.  On  the  right  is  the  chapel 
St  Bruno,  whose  statue  by  Hou- 
don  is  near  the  entrance  to  the 
transversal  nave,  which  is  sup- 
ported by  eight  granite  columns 
sixteen  feet  in  circumference  and 
forty-flve  in  height,  comprising 
their  base  and  capital  The  church 
is  336  feet  long,  seventy-four  wide, 
and  eighty-four  in  height 

The  first  picture  on  the  right 
represents  the  Crucifixion  of  St 
Peter,  by  Ricciolini;  the  second, 
the  fall  of  Simon  the  Magician: 
it  is  a  copy  of  the  original  of 
Vanni  existing  at  St  Peter's.  The 
altar  piece  of  the  following  cha- 
pd  is  by  Graziani^  the  side  paint- 
ings by  Trevisani,  and  those  of 
t^e  roof  by  Biccherai  and  Maz- 
zetti.  The  St  Peter  restoring  Ta- 
bitha  to  life  is  a  copy  from  Bag- 
Uoni,  the  painting  near  it  is  an 
original  by  Mutian. 

In  the  nave  of  the  high  altar 
four  large  paintings  cover  the  side 
walls;  Sie  first  on  the  right,  re- 
presenting the  Presentation  of  the 
virgin  at  the  Temple,  is  by  Ro- 
manelli ;  the  second,  the  Martyr- 
dom of  St  Sebastian,  is  a  classic 
work  of  Dominichino :  the  Baptism 
of  Christ  is  by  Carlo  Maratta,  and 


the  Chastisement  of  Annanias  and 
Sapphira  by  Pomarancio. 

Returning  to  the  transversal 
nave,  the  painting  of  the  Con- 
ception is  by  Bianchi;  the  St 
Bruno  of  the  chapel  by  Odazzi, 
the  side  pictures  by  Trevisani, 
and  the  Evangelists  by  Procac- 
cini.  The  fall  of  Simon  Magus  by 
Battoni,  and  the  St  Basilius  of 
Subleyras,  adorn  the  opposite 
wall.  In  1701  the  meridian  was 
traced  in  this  church,  with  the 
signs  of  the  zodiac  composed  of 
variegated  marbles. 

The  cloister,  adorned  with  a 
square  portico  supported  by  100 
travertine  columns,  was  designed 
by  Michael  Angelo. 

Behind  the  baths  was  the  ^*ag- 
ger''  of  Servius  Tullius,  or  the 
artificial  rampart  of  earth  de- 
fende  by  square  blocks  of  vol- 
canic stone  and  a  deep  ditch. 
Beyond  the  rampart  are  remains 
of  the  Praetorian  camp.  Enclosed 
in  the  vineyard  of  the  Jesuits 
named  Macao,  the  external  part 
of  it  is  easily  distinguished  in 
following  the  line  of  walls  to  the 
right  of  Porta  Pia.  These  ruins 
convey  an  accurate  idea  of  the 
form  of  Roman  camps. 

St  Maria  Delia  Fittoria.— The 
interior  of  this  church,  built  by 
Paul  V  in  1605,  is  enriched  with 
Sicilian  jasper,  and  contains  a 
St  Francis  in  the  second  chapel, 
with  paintings  on  the  side  walls 
by  Dominichino.  In  the  sumptuous 
chapel  of  St  Theresa  is  the  sta- 
tue of  the  saint  in  an  ecstacy  of 
divine  love.  The  Holy  Trinity, 
over  the  sdtar  of  tiie  following 
chapel,  is  by  Guercino^  the  Cru- 
cifixion by  Guido  Rem. 

PortaPia, — This  gate  replaced, 
in  1364,  the  Komentana  gate,  so 
called  from  Nomentum,  a  Latin 
town  situated  twelve  miles  from 
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Bome.  Its  present  name  is  demed 
from  Pius  rVjWho  omameiited  the 
internal  part  on  the  designs  of  Mi- 
chael Angelo.  Near  the  original 
gate  is  the  tomh  of  QuintusHate- 
rius,  the  praetor,  a  personage  of 
note  at  the  time  of  Tiberius. 

On  tiie  right  of  the  road  are 
the  villa  Patrizi,  in  a  delightful 
situation;  Lucemari,  formerly  Bo- 
lognetti;  Massimi,  and  Torlonia. 
The  latter,  y.hen  the  embellish- 
ments now  in  progress  are  com- 
pleted, will  be  one  of  the  most 
splendid  villas  in  the  environs  of 
Roma 

St  Agnes. — This  church  was 
built  by  Constantine  on  the  spot 
where  the  body  of  St  Agnes  was 
found.  A  marble  staircase  of  forty- 
five  steps,  on  the  walls  of  which 
are  numerous  sepulchral  inscrip- 
tions, leads  to  the  church,  divided 
into  three  naves  by  sixteen  anti- 
que columns  of  different  kinds  of 
marble;  fifteen  smaller  columns 
support  the  upper  portico  and 
four  of  porphyry  surround  the 
altar,  composed  of  precious 
marble,  where  the  body  of  the 
saint  is  laid.  Around  the  tribune 
is  a  mosaic  of  the  time  of  Ho- 
norius  I,  and  on  the  altar  to  the 
right  a  head  of  our  Saviour  by 
Buonarotti.  This  church  preser- 
ves the  form  of  the  civil  basilics 
of  the  Romans. 

St  Conatanfia. — Some  mosaic 
works  representing  genii  gathe- 
ring grapes  induced  antiquarians 
to  consider  this  church  as  an  an- 
cient temple  of  Bacchus,  but  it 
is  known  that  these  ornaments 
were  frequently  used  in  early  Chri- 
stian buildings.  The  present  con- 
struction being  of  the  time  when 
art  had  declined,  and  the  plan 
not  agreeing  with  that  of  ancient 
temples,  it  is  better  to  adopt  the 
asttement  of  Anastasius  and  Am- 


mianus  Marcelliuiis,  that  Con- 
stantine  built  this  baptistery  of  a 
spherical  form  for  the  baptism 
of  the  two  Gonstantias,  his  sister 
ai^d  daughter. 

A  sarcophagus  of  porphyry 
found  on  tiie  spot,  having  the 
same  svmbols  as  those  on  the 
roof,  of  the  same  style  and  form 
as  that  of  St  Helen,  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  it  served  as  a 
sepulchre  of  the  Constantine  fa- 
mily. Both  these  sarcophagi  were 
removed  by  order  of  Pius  VI  to 
the  Vatican  museum. 

The  bodies  of  Constantia  and 
St  Emerentiana  are  placed  under 
the  middle  altar;  twenty*four  gra- 
nite columns  form  the  interior 
peristyle;  the  external  corridor 
is  nearly  destroyed. 

Some  walls  of  an  oblong  form, 
improperly  termed  the  hippo- 
drome of  Constantine,  belonged, 
as  the  late  excavations  have  pro- 
ved, to  a  Christian  burying  ground 
placed  between  the  two  churches. 

A  mile  beyond  these  ruins  is 
the  Nomentan  bridge  thrown  over 
the  Anio,  and  on  the  other  side. 

Tlie  Mons  Sacer. —  The  ple- 
beians oppressed  by  the  patri- 
cians withdrew  to  this  spot,  which 
they  fortified,  in  the  year  of  Rome 
361.  The  senate  sent  deputies, 
priests,  and  the  vestals  to  per- 
suade them  to  return,  though  to 
no  purpose.  They  yielded  to  Me- 
nenius  Agrippa,  wnose  fable  of 
the  limbs  of  the  human  body  is 
related  by  Livy.  The  tribunes  were 
then  instituted;  but  being  abo- 
lished by  the  decemvirs,  the 
people  withdrew  a  second  time 
to  this  spot,  when  a  law  was 
passed,  rendered  sacred  by  an 
oath,  tnat  no  revolt  should  ever 
be  attempted  against  the  tribunes. 

This  lull,  hitherto  called  „ye- 
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fia"  was  thenceforth  deii(»ninated 
Mons  Sacer. 

At  the  distance  of  another  mile, 
between  the  Nomentan  and  Sala- 
rian  ways,  in  a  spot  called  Yi^e 
Nnove,  are  the  ruins  of  the  villa 
of  Phaon,  in  which  Nero  sought 
a  reAige  and  pnt  an  end  to  his 
days.  The  position  of  this  villa 
is  determined  by  the  testimony 
of  Suetonins. 

Porta  Salaria  — "When  Hono- 
rins  enlarged  the  walls  the  Porta 
Salaria  was  substituted  to  the 
CoUina  of  Servius.  In  409  Alaric, 
king  of  the  Goths,  entered  Rome 
by  this  gate,  through  which  the 
Gauls  had  also  penetrated  in  the 
times  of  the  republic. 

Vtlla  Alhani. — This  villa  was 
built  in  the  middle  of  the  last 
century  by  Cardinal  Albani,  who 
formea  in  it,  under  the  direction 
of  Winkelman,  a  large  collection 
of  statues,  busts,  bas-reliefs,  sar- 
cophagi, and  other  antique  mo- 
numents. 

In  the  vestibule  are  bas-reliefs 
in  stucco,  copied  from  the  anti- 
que: a  statue  of  a  young  man, 
said  to  be  C.  Caesar,  son  of 
Agrippa;  a  Roman  lady  under 
the  form  of  Ceres;  a  Nymph;  a 
slave  with  a  dagger  in  his  hand, 
improperly  named  Brutus;  the 
colossal  masks  of  Medusa;  Bac- 
chus and  Herculus. 

On  the  waUs  of  the  stairease, 
among  sundry  bas-reliefs,  is  that 
of  the  children  of  Niobe  killed 
by  Apollo.  In  the  oval  room  are 
a  bas-reliefs  representing  the  car- 
ceres  of  a  circus,  and  a  faun. 

The  cabinet  contains  bronze 
statues  of  Pallas,  of  the  Famese 
Hercules,  of  Glycon,  of  Apollo 
Saurotonus,  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable of  the  collection ;  a  smsJl 
Osiris,  a  Serapis  of  green  basalt, 


Hercules  reposing ;  vases  of  ala- 
baster and  porphyry. 

In  the  third  room,  over  the 
chimney,  is  the  profile  of  Anti- 
nous,  celebrated  for  the  beauty 
of  its  executioa  The  gallery,  or- 
namented with  eight  pilasters  in- 
laid with  mosaic,  and  ten  with 
different  sorts  of  marble,  con- 
tains bas-reliefs  of  Hercules  in 
the  garden  of  the  Hesperides,  of 
Daedalus  and  Icarus,  Alexander 
and  Bucephalus,  Marcus  Aurelius 
with  Faustina  under  the  figure 
of  Peace.  The  painting  on  the 
roof,  a  celebrated  work  of  Mengs, 
represents  Apollo  and  Mnemo- 
syne on  Parnassus,  surrounded 
by  the  Muses.  The  chjaro-oscuri 
are  by  Lapiccola.  bi  the  room 
adjoining  is  a  Greek  bas-relief  of 
Eurydice  bidding  an  eternal  fare- 
well to  Orpheus  at  the  nmment 
that  Mercury  reconducts  her  to 
the  infernal  regions. 

In  the  hall  of  the  Caryadites 
are:  a  vase  of  a  beautiful  form; 
the  celebrated  Caryatides,  inscri- 
bed with  the  names  of  Criton  and 
Nicolaos,  Athenian  sculptors,  two 
otherCaryatides  of  excellent  work- 
manship; the  busts  of  Lucius  Ve- 
nis,  Vespasian,  and  Titus;  a  co- 
lossal mask  of  Silenus. 

The  gallery  on  the  ground  floor 
contains  several  hermes  of  The- 
mistocles,  Epicurus,  Alexander, 
Amilcar,  Leonidas,  Masinissa,  and 
Scipio;  a  celebrated  Mercuiy,  a 
statue  of  Faustina  found  near  the 
forum  of  Nerva,  Venus,  a  muse, 
a  faun,  and  a  priestess. 

Under  the  portico,  supported 
by  pilasters  and  twenty-eight  co- 
lumns of  different  marbles,  are 
statues  of  the  hours  and  of  se- 
veral Romfin  emperors.  In  the 
porch  of  Juno  are  the  statue  of 
that  goddess,  two  Caryatides,  tlie 
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of  Nerva.  The  two  Corinthian  co- 
lumns, three  parts  under  ground, 
called  the  Colonnacce,  are  nine 
and  a  half  feet  in  circumference 
and  twenty-nine  in  height  They 
support  a  richly-worked  entabla- 
ture. The  bas-reliefs  on  the  frieze 
representing  the  arts  of  Pallas 
are  finely  composed  and  executed. 
In  the  middle  of  the  attic  in  tiie 
statue  of  Pallas. 

Forum  of  Nerva, — This  forum, 
decorated  with  a  temple  to  Nerva 
raised  by  Trajan,  is  supported  by 
a  large  wall,  composed  of  large 
blocks  of  peperino  stone  united 
by  hooks  of  hard  wood.  The  style 
of  this  construction,  so  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  adopted  in  the 
forum,  leads  to  the  presumption 
that  it  is  anterior  to  Nerva  by 
many  centuries;  of  the  different 
arches  which  led  to  this  forum, 
one  only  remains,  called  Arco  de' 
Pantani,  from  the  marshy  mature 
of  the  soil. 

Adjoining  this  arch  is  the 

Temple  of  Nerva, — One  of  the 
finest  edifices  of  Rome  for  its  co- 
lossal dimensions,  the  beauty  of 
the  architecture  and  the  richness 
of  its  ornaments.  All  that  remains 
of  it  is  a  part  of  the  portico,  con- 
sisting of  three  columns  sixteen 
and  a  half  feet  in  circumference 
and  forty-five  in  height,  and  a 
pilaster  supporting  the  architrave, 
which  is  finely  ornamented. 

The  front  of  the  temple  was  ex- 
posed to  the  west,  and,  according 
to  Palladio,  had  eight  cotunms, 
and  the  side  porticoes  nine,  ex- 
clusive of  the  pilaster  next  the 
wall.  The  excavations  of  1821 
have  proved  that  the  lateral  por- 
ticoes rested  on  a  podium  placed 
above  three  elevated  steps. 

Opposite  this  building  were 
ruins  belonging  to  the  temple  of 
Pallas,  which  in  the  seventeenth 


century  were  employed  in  the 
construction  of  other  buildings. 

Near  the  church  of  St  Maria  in 
Campo,  under  the  Quirinal,  are 
remains  of  a  building,  said  to  be 
the  thermae  of  Paulus  Emilius, 
though  more  probably  they  may 
date  from  Trajan,  as  the  construc- 
tion resembles  by  its  regularity 
the  monuments  erected  under  that 
emperor. 

Forum  of  Trajan.  —  This  co- 
lumn, the  finest  monument  of  the 
kind  remaining  of  ancient  times, 
was  dedicated  to  Trajan  by  the 
Roman  senate  and  people  after 
the  conquest  of  Dacia.  It  is  of 
the  Doric  order,  and  is  composed 
of  thirty-four  blocks  of  Carrara 
marble,  placed  one  over  the  other, 
and  united  by  bronze  hooks.  The 
pedestal  is  formed  of  eight  blocks, 
the  column  of  twenty-three,  the 
capital  and  pedestal  of  the  sta- 
tue of  one.  The  height  from  the 
base  to  the  top  of  the  statue  is 
132  feet  Dividing  it  into  sepa- 
rate parts,  the  grand  pedestal  is 
fourteen  feet  high,  its  base  three; 
the  column,  its  base  and  capital, 
ninety;  the  pedestal  of  the  sta- 
the  fourteen,  and  the  statue  eleven. 
The  lower  diameter  is  eleven  feet 
two  inches,  the  upper  ten  feet.  Li 
the  interior  6i  l&e  column  is  a 
winding  staircase  of  182  steps. 
On  the  summit  formerly  stood  a 
bronze  gilt  statue  of  Tra|an,which 
Constantius  11  sent  to  Constanti- 
nople in  the  year  663.  Sextus  Y 
replaced  it  by  the  statue  of  St 
Peter.  The  large  pedestal  is  co- 
vered with  arms,  eagles,  and  gar- 
lands of  oak  leaves;  the  whole 
of  excellent  sculpture  and  com- 
position. 

On  the  bas-reliefs,  represent- 
ing the  two  campaigns  of  Trajan 
against  Decebalus,  king  of  Dacia, 
who  was  finally  vanquished  in 
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101,  are  more  tiban  2,500  male 
figures,  independently  of  horses, 
arms,  ma^nes  of  war,  military 
ensi^s,  and  trophies,  each  figure 
being  about  two  feet  high.  These 
bas-reliefs  have  always  been  con- 
sidered as  master-pieces  of  sculp- 
ture, and  have  served  as  models 
to  Raphael,  to  GiuUo  Romano, 
and  o&er  great  artists. 

The  magnificence  of  the  co- 
lumn corresponds  with  that  of 
the  forum,  constructed  by  Apol- 
lodorus  of  Damascus.  It  was  sur- 
rounded with  porticoes  of  columns, 
supporting  statues  and  bronze 
ornaments,  with  a  basalic,  a  tem- 
ple, and  the  celebrated  Ulpian 
Ubrary.  It  was  found  in  the  last 
excavations  that  the  column  was 
placed  in  the  centre  of  a  small 
oblong  court,  seventy-six  feet  in 
length  and  fifty-six  in  width,  paved 
with  marble,  having  to  the  south 
the  wall  of  the  basilic,  and  on 
the  three  other  sides  a  portico, 
composed  of  a  double  row  of  co- 
lumns. The4ibrary  was  divided 
into  two  parts,  one  for  Grreek, 
the  odier  for  Latin  works,  which 
were  afterwards  removed  by  Dio- 
cletian to  his  thermae:  remains 
of  it  have  been  found  behind  the 
two  small  porticoes,  near  the  co- 
lumns. The  basilic  followed  the 
direction  from  east  to  west,  hav- 
ing its  principal  entrance  to  the 
south;  die  interior  was  divided 
by  four  rows  of  columns  into  five 
naves,  the  pavement  was  com- 
posed of  giallo  antico  and  violet 
marble,1he  walls  were  covered  with 
white  marble,  the  roof  with  gilt 
bronze,  and  the  five  entrance  steps 
of  large  blocks  of  giallo  antico; 
fragments  of  the  steps,  the  pa- 
vement, and  of  the  granite  co- 
lumns belonging  to  the  interior 
peristyle  are  stiU  visible.  Towards 
the  column,  the  basilic  was  closed 


by  a  wall;  it  had  three  entrances, 
each  decorated  with  a  portico  of 
four  columns  supporting  an  attic; 
on  the  terrace  above  were  a  tri- 
umphal car  and  statues;  a  trium- 
phal arch  led  to  the  great  square, 
situated  to  the  south,  and  sur- 
rounded with  sumptuous  porticoes. 
It  is  probable  that  a  similar  space 
existed  at  the  opposite  extremity 
behind  the  temple,  so  that  what 
remains  at  present  may  be  esti- 
mated at  about  one-third  of  the 
surface  of  the  forum,  of  which  the 
whole  length  was  2000,  and  the 
breadth  650  feet 

Amongst  the  equestrian  statues 
raised  on  the  spot  was  that  of 
Trajan,  in  gilt  bronze,  placed  be- 
fore the  temple,  which  particularly 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  Em- 
peror Constantius,  when  he  visited 
Rome  in  the  year  854. 

The  ii\juries  of  time  and  the 
depredations  of  man  ruined  all 
these  magnificent  edifices,  which 
were  still  entire  in  the  year  600, 
even  after  the  ravages  of  me  Goths 
and  Vandals.  The  fragments  and 
inscriptions  found  in  the  last  exca- 
vations are  affixed  to  the  walls. 

St  Maria  di  Loreto,  —  This 
church,  of  octangular  form,  with 
a  double  cupola,  was  designed  by 
Sangallo.  Over  the  altar  of  the  se- 
cond chapel  is  a  fine  statue  of  St 
Susanna,  by  Quesnoy,  the  Fleming, 
and  over  the  high  altar  is  a  pain- 
ting by  Pietro  Perugino. 

The  Chlonna  Palace  was  com- 
menced by  Martin  Y,  and  finished 
by  the  princes  of  the  Colonna  fa- 
mily. 

The  apartment  on  the  ground 
floor  was  painted  by  Gaspar  Pons- 
sin,  Tempesta,  Pomarancio,  the 
Cavalier  d^Arpino,&c.  On  the  stair- 
case is  a  colossal  statue  of  a  cap- 
tive king,  and  a  bas-relief  in  por- 
phyry of  the  head  of  Medusa. 
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In  the  hall  adjoining  the  gal- 
lery are  portraits  by  Titian,  one 
of  Luther  and  one  of  Galyin;  others 
by  Tintoretto ;  a  Guardian  Angel 
and  a  Madonna,  by  Guercino;  two 
Paul  Veronese  and  the  Resuscita- 
tion of  Lazarus,  by  Parmigianino. 

The  vestibule  of  the  gallery  con- 
tains several  Landscapes  by  Fous- 
sin  and  Orizzonte,  by  Berghem, 
Svanevelt,  Breughel,  and  Paul 
Brill;  the  gallery,  and  Assump- 
tion, by  Rubens ;  several  portraits 
in  the  same  picture  by  Giorgione ; 
a  St  Francis  and  St  Sebastian,  by 
Guide ;  two  St  John,  by  Salvator 
Rosa ;  the  Martyrdom  of  St  Agnes, 
by  Guercino;  a  Magdalen  of  An- 
nibal  Caracci ;  a  Holy  Family  with 
St  Lucia,  by  Titian;  the  Shep- 
herds sleeping,  by  Nicolas  Pous- 
sin;  the  Peace  between  the  Ro- 
mans ans  Sabines,  by  Dominico 
Chirlandajo. 

The  palace  communicates  with 
the  gardens  on  the  declivity  of 
the  Quirinal,  where  two  large  frag- 
ments of  a  frontispiece  of  fine 
workmanship  constitute  the  ruins 
of  the  temple  of  the  Sun,  or  of 
Serapis. 

Santi  Apoatoli — This  church, 
founded  by  Constantine,  was  re- 
newed in  the  interior  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  last  century,  on  the 
design  of  F.  Fontana.  An  antique 
bas-relief  in  the  portico  represents 
an  eagle  grasping  a  laurel  crown. 
Opposite  is  Ae  monument  of  Vol- 
pato,  by  Canova. 

On  the  roof  of  the  middle  nave 
Boccaccio  has  painted  theTriumph 
of  the  Franciscan  Order.  The  cha- 
pels are  ornamented  with  pictu- 
res and  columns ;  over  the  hi^h  al- 
tar is  the  Martyrdom  of  St  Philip 
and  St  James,  by  Muratori. 

The  tomb  of  Clement  XIV,  with 
the  statues  of  Clemency  and  Tem- 


perance, is  a  celebrated  work  of 
Canova. 

The  chapel  of  St  Francis  was 
painted  by  Chiari.  The  Descent 
from  the  Cross,  over  the  altar  of 
the  last  chapel,  by  Francesco 
Manno. 

In  the  environs  of  this  church 
were  the  "Forum  Suarium,"  the 
street  of  the  "Cornelians,"  and  the 
grand  temple  of  the  Sun,  built  by 
Aurelian. 

.    FOURTH  DAY. 

FROM  THE   QUIRINAL  TO  THE 
MAUSOLEUM. 

The  Quirinal. — In  ancient  times 
this  hill  was  named  Agonalius  or 
Agonius,  from  the  Sabine  word 
Agon,  a  hill;  and  subsequently 
Quirinal,  from  the  temple  of  Qui- 
rinus,  or  from  Cures,  a  Sabine 
city.  Its  circumference  is  15,700 
feet,  and  its  height  above  the  le- 
vel of  the  sea  320. 

The  present  name  of  Monte 
Cavallo  is  derived  from  the  groups 
of  colossal  men  and  horses  said  to 
represent  Castor  and  Pollux,which 
may  be  considered  as  master-pie- 
ces of  Grecian  sculpture,  though 
of  authors  unknown;  the  inscrip- 
tions Phidias  and  Praxiteles  not 
being  anterior  to  the  middle  ages, 
tiiese  groups  cannot  be  attributed 
to  those  celebrated  artists.  Pius  VI 
placed  between  them  the  obelisk 
found  near  the  mausoleum  of  Au- 
gustus, and  Pius  VH  transferred 
here  from  the  forum  the  large 
basin  of  oriental  granite  now  used 
as  a  fountain. 

Papal  Palace.  —  This  palace 
was  built  by  Gregory  XIII,  in 
1574,  on  the  ruins  of  thermae  of 
Constantine,  and  was  successively 
enlarged  under  Sistus  V,  and  se- 
veral other  popes;  Pius  VH  com- 
pleted its  embeDishments. 
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Near  the  chapel  is  an  extensive 
hall  paved  with  marbles  of  various 
kinds;  the  roof,  richly  sculptured, 
has  a  frieze  painted  by  Lanfranc 
and  Saraceni  the  Venetian. 

Over  the  chapel  door  is  a  bas- 
relief  by  Landini,  representing  Je- 
sus washing  the  feet  of  the  Apost- 
tles.  The  apartments  are  decorated 
with  a  St  Peter  and  StPaulbyFra 
Bartolomeo ;  a  St  Jerome,by  Spag- 
noletto;  a  Resurrection,  by  Van- 
dyke ;  a  Madonna  of  Guido;  David 
and  Saul,  by  Guercino.  The  fres- 
coes of  the  chapel  allusive  to  the 
life  of  the  Virgin,  and  the  Annun- 
ciation over  the  altar,  are  beautiful 
compositions  of  Guido. 

in  the  other  room  are  excellent 
works  of  modem  artists ;  the  frie- 
zes of  Finelli  representing  tide 
Triumps  of  Tr^'an,  and  that  of 
Alexander  by  Thorwaldsen. 

Palazzo  Rospigliosi. — This  pa- 
lace was  built  by  Cardinal  Scipio 
Borghese  on  the  ruins  of  the  Con- 
Btantinian  thermae,  and  is  now 
possessed  by  the  Rospigliosi  fa- 
mily. 

The  pavilion  of  the  garden  is 
decorated  with  the  Aurora  of 
Guido,  representing  Apollo,  under 
the  figure  of  the  Sun,  seated  in  a 
car  drawn  by  four  horses  abreast, 
and  surrounded  by  seven  nymphs 
allusive  to  the  hours.  The  gran- 
deur of  the  composition,  the  per- 
fection of  the  design  and  colour- 
ing, have  given  this  painting  a 
high  celebrity.  The  friezes  round 
the  room,representing  theTriumph 
of  Love  and  the  Triumphal  Pomp 
of  Virtue,  are  by  Tempesta,  the 
landscapes  by  Paul  BrilL 

In  the  adjoining  cliambers  are : 
a  fine  antique  bust  of  Scipio  Afri- 
canus;  Adam  and  Eve  in  Para- 
dise; the  Triumph  of  David,  by 
Dominichino ;  the  Apostles,  by  Ru- 
bens; Sampson  overturning  the 


Temple,  by  Ludovico  Caracci,  and 
several  ancient  busts. 

8t  Silvester. — This  church  con- 
tains several  paintings  of  merit. 
In  the  second  chapel  a  Giacomo 
Palma ;  an  Assumption,  by  Scipio 
Gaetani;  the  David  dancing  be- 
fore the  Ark,  Juditli  showing  the 
head  of  Holofemes  to  the  Bethu- 
Hans,  Esther  fainting  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Assuerus,  the  Queen  of 
Sheba  seated  on  the  throne  with 
Solomon,  are  by  Dominichino.  The 
side  walls  of  one  of  the  chapels 
were  painted  by  Mathurin  and  Po- 
lydor  Caravaggio,  the  roof  by  the 
Cavalier  d'Arpino. 

The  Villa  Aldobrandini,situated 
near  this  church,  possesses  several 
statues  and  other  ancient  monu- 
ments. 

In  the  vicini^  of  this  villa  are 
the  churches  of  StDominickand 
Sixtus  and  of  St  Catherine  of 
Sienne,  both  decorated  with  pi- 
lasters of  the  Corinthian  order. 
In  the  court  of  the  monastery, 
attached  to  this  latter  church,  a 
brick  tower  was  raised  in  the  year 
1210,  by  Pandolfo  Suburra,  tibe 
senator  of  Rome.  The  tales  re- 
specting this  tower,  that  it  was 
built  by  Augustus,  and  that  Nero 
viewed  from  it  the  buminff  of 
Rome,  are  inventions  of  the  middle 
ages. 

The  churches  of  St  Agatha 
and  St  Bernardino  of  Sienne  are 
on  the  declivity  of  the  hill  lea- 
ding to  the  valley  which  sepa- 
rates the  Quirinal  from  the  Vi- 
minal,  called  in  ancient  times 
"Vailis  Quirinalis,"  from  the  tem- 
ple dedicated  to  Romulus  under 
the  name  of  Quirinus. 

Opposite  the  diurch  of  StVi- 
talis,  founded  in  416,  are  sub- 
structions of  theViminal  hill:  on 
this  are  now  placed  the  churcli 
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of  St  Lorenzo  in  Paneperna,  and 
barracks. 

St  Denis  —  This  church  and 
monastery,  built  in  1619,  are  now 
occupied  by  French  nuns  follo- 
wing the  rule  of  St  Basil;  they 
take  charge  of  the  education  of 
young  females.  Though  plain,  the 
architecture  is  remarkable  for  its 
elegance.  Over  an  altar  on  the 
left  is  a  miraculous  image  of  the 
Virgin,  which  belonged  to  St  Gre- 
gory the  Great.  The  pictures  of 
St  Denis  and  St  Louis  are  by 
Lebrun;  the  "Ecce  homo"  by 
Luca  Giordano. 

The  Quattro  Fontane,  so  cal- 
led from  the  fountains  at  the  four 
angles,  offer  views  of  the  obe- 
lisks of  St  Maria  Maggiore,  of 
Monte  Cavallo,  and  of  the  Tri- 
nita  de'  Monti. 

St  Charles. — The  front  has  two 
orders  of  columns,  and  the  court 
of  the  house  adjoining  has  two 
porticoes,  one  above  the  other, 
supported  by  twenty-four  columns. 

St  And/rew's^  built  in  1678  for 
the  noviciate  of  the  Jesuits,  by 
Prince  Pamphili,  and  embellished 
with  marble  columns  and  paint- 
ings. In  the  chapel  of  St  Fran- 
cis Xavier  are  three  pictures  by 
Boccaccio.  The  high  altar  piece 
is  the  Crucifixion  of  St  Andrew, 
by  Borgognone.  Under  the  altar 
of  the  following  chapel,  the  body 
of  St  Stanislaus  is  preserved  in 
an  urn  of  lapis  lazuli, 

St  Bernardo,— "hi  1 598  the  Coun- 
tess Sforza  changed  into  a  church 
one  of  the  two  round  buildings 
situated  at  the  southern  angles 
of  the  thermae  of  Diocletian,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  tepidaria 
or  calidaria,  or  rooms  for  tepid 
or  hot  baths.  Some  ruins  of  the 
theatre  are  still  seen  in  the  gar- 
den behind  the  church. 

Tlie  Fountain  of  Aqua  Felice^ 


erected  by  Sixtus  V  on  the  de- 
sings  of  Dominico  Fontana,  is  di- 
vided into  three  arcades  by  two 
breccia  and  two  granite  Ionic  co- 
lumns. 

The  central  arcade  contains  the 
colossal  statue  of  Moses  striking 
the  rock;  the  lateral  arcadefifbas- 
reliefs  of  Aaron  coxiducting  the 
Hebrews  to  the  miraculous  spring, 
and  Gideon  choosing  soldiers  to 
open  the  passage  of  the  river. 
An  abundant  supply  of  water  falls 
into  three  marble  basins. 

The  Thermae  of  Diocletian,  con- 
structed by  the  emperors  Diocle- 
tian and  Maximian,  cover  a  space 
of  1,069  feet  in  length  and  bre- 
adth, or  an  enclosure  of  4,276 
feet  in  circuit.  These  immense  ther- 
mae, which  according  to  Olympio- 
dorus  afforded  sufficient  room  for 
3,200  bathers,  were  of  a  square 
form,  closed  at  each  of  the  south- 
west angles  by  circular  halls, 
which  still  exist,  one  in  the  church 
of  St  Bernard,  the  other  in  a  gra- 
nary near  the  entrance  of  the  villa 
Massimi.  Decorated  with  porti- 
coes, halls,  groves,  and  walks,  these 
thermae  also  contained  schools  of 
science  and  of  athletic  exercises, 
and  a  magnificent  hall  called  the 
Pinacotheca, which  has  been  trans- 
formed into  the  church  of 

St  Ma/ria  Degli  Angeli. — The 
Pinacotheca,  or  principal  hall  of 
Diocletian's  baths,  was  changed 
into  a  church  by  order  of  Pius  IV, 
under  the  direction  of  Michael 
Angelo  Buonarotti,  who  reduced 
it  to  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross, 
and  rendered  it  one  of  the  finest 
churches  in  Rome.  The  pavement 
having  been  raised  six  feet,  on 
account  of  the  humidity  of  the 
spot,  the  bases  and  a  part  of  the 
granite  columns  are  under  ground. 

In  1740,  Vanvitelli  reduced  the 
church  to  its  present  state;  he 
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placed  the  altar  of  the  blessed 
Nicholas  Albergatti  on  the  spot 
which  had  before  been  occupied 
by  the  grand  entrance;  the  late- 
ral door  became  the  chief  en- 
trance, and  he  added  eight  brick 
columns  covered  with  stucco  to 
the  nave  supported  by  eight  of 
real  granite. 

The  present  entrance  is  by  a 
round  vestibule  of  the  same  size 
as  the  church  of  St  Bernard,  and 
was  used  formerly  as  one  of  the 
halls.  At  the  sides  are  the  tombs 
of  Carlo  Maratta  and  of  Salvator 
Bosa,  of  cardinals  Pansio  and  Al- 
ciato.  On  the  right  is  the  chapel 
St  Bruno,  whose  statue  by  Hon- 
don  is  near  the  entrance  to  the 
transversal  nave,  which  is  sup- 
ported by  eight  granite  columns 
sixteen  feet  in  circumference  and 
forty-flve  in  height,  comprising 
their  base  and  capital.  The  church 
is  386  feet  long,  seventy-four  wide, 
and  eighty-foiu:  in  height. 

Tlie  first  picture  on  the  right 
represents  the  Crucifixion  of  St 
Peter,  by  Ricciolini;  the  second, 
the  fall  of  Simon  the  Magician: 
it  is  a  copy  of  the  original  of 
Vanni  existing  at  St  Peter's.  The 
altar  piece  of  the  following  cha- 
pd  is  by  Graziani^  the  side  paint- 
ings by  Trevisam,  and  those  of 
the  roof  by  Biccherai  and  Maz- 
zetti.  The  St  Peter  restoring  Ta- 
bitiia  to  life  is  a  copy  from  Bag- 
lioni,  the  painting  near  it  is  an 
original  by  Mutian. 

Tn  the  nave  of  the  high  altar 
four  larffe  paintings  cover  the  side 
wsJls;  uie  first  on  the  right,  re- 
presenting the  Presentation  of  the 
Virgin  at  the  Temple,  is  by  Ro- 
manelli ;  the  second,  the  Martyr- 
dom of  St  Sebastian,  is  a  classic 
work  of  Dominichino :  the  Baptism 
of  Christ  is  by  Carlo  Maratta,  and 


the  Chastisement  of  Annanias  and 
Sapphira  by  Pomarancio. 

Returning  to  the  transversal 
nave,  the  painting  of  the  Con- 
ception is  by  Bianchi;  the  St 
Bruno  of  the  chapel  by  Odazzi, 
the  side  pictures  by  Trevisani, 
and  the  Evangelists  by  Procac- 
cini.  The  fall  of  Simon  Magus  by 
Battoni,  and  the  St  Basilius  of 
Subleyras,  adorn  the  opposite 
wall.  In  1701  the  meridian  was 
traced  in  this  church,  with  the 
signs  of  the  zodiac  composed  of 
variegated  marbles. 

The  cloister,  adorned  with  a 
square  portico  supported  by  100 
travertine  columns,  was  designed 
by  Michael  Angelo. 

Behind  the  baths  was  the  ^*ag- 
ger"  of  Servius  Tullius,  or  the 
artificial  rampart  of  earth  de- 
fende  by  square  blocks  of  vol- 
canic stone  and  a  deep  ditch. 
Beyond  the  rampart  are  remains 
of  the  Praetorian  camp.  Enclosed 
in  the  vineyard  of  the  Jesuits 
named  Macao,  the  external  part 
of  it  is  easily  distinguished  in 
following  the  line  ofwallstothe 
right  of  Porta  Pia.  These  ruins 
convey  an  accurate  idea  of  the 
form  of  Roman  camps. 

St  Maria  Delia  Firtori  a.— The 
interior  of  this  church,  built  by 
Paul  V  in  1605,  is  enriched  with 
Sicilian  jasper,  and  contains  a 
St  Francis  in  the  second  chapel, 
with  paintings  on  the  side  walls 
by  Dominichino.  In  the  sumptuous 
chapel  of  St  Theresa  is  the  sta- 
tue of  the  saint  in  an  ecstaey  of 
divine  love.  The  Holy  Trinity, 
over  the  altar  of  the  following 
chapel,  is  by  Guercino^  the  Cru- 
cifixion by  Guido  Rem. 

PorfaPm.— This  gate  replaced, 
in  1364,  the  Nomentana  gate,  so 
called  from  Nomentum,  a  Latin 
town  situated  twelve  miles  from 
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Borne.  Its  present  name  is  deriyed 
from  Pius  IV,  who  ornamented  the 
internal  part  on  the  designs  of  Mi- 
chael Angelo.  Near  the  original 
gate  is  the  tomh  of  Quintus  Hate- 
rius,  the  praetor,  a  personage  of 
note  at  the  time  of  Tiberius. 

On  the  right  of  the  road  are 
the  villa  Patrizi,  in  a  delightful 
situation;  Lucemari,  formerly  Bo- 
lognetti;  Massimi,  and  Torlonia. 
The  latter,  vrhen  the  embellish- 
ments now  in  progress  are  com- 
pleted, will  be  one  of  the  most 
splendid  villas  in  the  environs  of 
Rome. 

St  Agnes. — This  church  was 
built  by  Constantino  on  the  spot 
where  the  body  of  St  Agnes  was 
found.  A  marble  staircase  of  forty- 
five  steps,  on  the  walls  of  which 
are  numerous  sepulchral  inscrip- 
tions, leads  to  the  church,  divided 
into  three  naves  by  sixteen  anti- 
que columns  of  different  kinds  of 
marble;  fifteen  smaller  columns 
support  the  upper  portico  and 
four  of  porphyry  surround  the 
altar,  composed  of  precious 
marble,  where  the  body  of  the 
saint  is  laid.  Around  the  tribune 
is  a  mosaic  of  the  time  of  Ho- 
norius  I,  and  on  the  altar  to  the 
right  a  head  of  our  Saviour  by 
Buonarotti.  This  church  preser- 
ves the  form  of  the  civil  basilics 
of  the  Romans. 

St  Conatanfia. — Some  mosaic 
works  representing  genii  gathe* 
ring  grapes  induced  antiquarians 
to  consider  this  church  as  an  an- 
cient temple  of  Bacchus,  but  it 
is  known  that  these  ornaments 
were  frequently  used  in  early  Chri- 
stian buildings.  The  present  con- 
struction being  of  the  time  when 
art  had  declined,  and  the  plan 
not  agreeing  with  that  of  ancient 
temples,  it  is  better  to  adopt  the 
^ttement  of  Anastasius  and  Am- 


mianus  Marcellinns,  that  Con- 
stantine  built  this  baptistery  of  a 
spherical  form  for  the  baptism 
of  the  two  Constantias,  his  sister 
and  daughter. 

A  sarcophagus  of  porphyry 
found  on  ihe  spot,  having  the 
same  symbols  as  those  on  the 
roof,  of  the  same  style  and  form 
as  that  of  St  Helen,  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  it  served  as  a 
sepulchre  of  the  Constantine  fa- 
mily. Both  these  sarcophagi  were 
removed  by  order  of  Pius  VI  to 
the  Vatican  museum. 

The  bodies  of  Constantia  and 
St  Emerentiana  are  placed  under 
the  middle  altar:  twenty-four  gra- 
nite columns  form  the  interior 
peristyle;  the  external  corridor 
is  nearly  destroyed. 

Some  walls  of  an  oblong  form, 
improperly  termed  the  hippo- 
drome of  Constantine,  belonged, 
as  the  late  excavations  have  pro- 
ved, to  a  Christian  burying  ground 
placed  between  the  two  churches. 

A  mile  beyond  these  ruins  is 
the  Nomentan  bridge  thrown  over 
the  Anio,  and  on  the  other  side. 

77ie  Mons  Sacer, —  The  ple- 
beians oppressed  by  the  patri- 
cians withdrew  to  this  spot,  which 
they  fortified,  in  the  year  of  Rome 
361.  Tlie  senate  sent  deputies, 
priests,  and  the  vestals  to  per- 
suade them  to  return,  though  to 
no  piurpose.  They  yielded  to  Me- 
nenius  Agrippa,  whose  fable  of 
the  limbs  of  the  human  body  is 
related  by  Livy.  The  tribunes  were 
then  instituted;  but  being  abo- 
lished by  the  decemvirs,  the 
people  withdrew  a  second  time 
to  this  spot,  when  a  law  was 
passed,  rendered  sacred  by  an 
oaUi,  tnat  no  revolt  should  ever 
be  attempted  against  the  tribunes. 

This  hill,  hitherto  called  „Ve- 
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lia"  was  tbeneeforth  denominated 
Mons  Sacer. 

At  the  distance  of  another  mile, 
between  the  Nomentan  and  Sala- 
rian  ways,  in  a  spot  called  Vi^e 
Nnove,  are  the  rnins  of  the  villa 
of  Phaon,  in  which  Nero  songht 
a  refage  and  put  an  end  to  his 
days.  The  position  of  this  villa 
is  determined  by  the  testimony 
of  Suetonius. 

Porta  Salaria  — "When  Hono- 
rius  enlarged  the  walls  the  Porta 
Salaria  was  substituted  to  the 
Collina  of  Servius.  In  409  Alaric, 
king  of  the  Goths,  entered  Rome 
by  this  gate,  through  which  the 
Gauls  had  also  penetrated  in  the 
times  of  the  republic. 

ViUa  Alhani. — This  villa  was 
built  in  the  middle  of  the  last 
century  by  Cardinal  Albani,  who 
formed  in  it,  under  the  direction 
of  Winkelman,  a  large  collection 
of  statues,  busts,  bas-reliefs,  sar- 
cophagi, and  other  antique  mo- 
numents. 

In  the  vestibule  are  bas-reliefs 
in  stucco,  copied  from  the  anti- 
que: a  statue  of  a  young  man, 
said  to  be  C.  Caesar,  son  of 
Agrippa;  a  Koman  lady  under 
the  form  of  Ceres;  a  Nymph;  a 
slave  with  a  dagger  in  his  hand, 
improperly  named  Brutus;  the 
colossal  masks  of  Medusa;  Bac- 
chus and  Herculus. 

On  the  walls  of  the  stairease, 
among  sundry  bas-reliefs,  is  that 
of  the  children  of  Niobe  killed 
by  Apollo.  In  the  oval  room  are 
a  bas-reliefs  representing  the  car- 
ceres  of  a  circus,  and  a  faun. 

The  cabinet  contains  bronze 
statues  of  Pallas,  of  the  Famese 
Hercules,  of  Glycon,  of  Apollo 
Saurotonns,  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable of  the  collection ;  a  small 
Osiris,  a  Serapis  of  green  basalt, 


Hercules  reposing ;  vases  of  ala- 
baster and  porphyry. 

In  the  third  room,  over  the 
ehinmey,  is  the  profile  of  Anti- 
nous,  celebrated  for  the  beauty 
of  its  execution.  The  gallery,  or- 
namented with  eight  pilasters  in- 
laid with  mosaic,  and  ten  with 
different  sorts  of  marble,  con- 
tains bas-reliefs  of  Hercules  in 
the  garden  of  the  Hesperides,  of 
Daedalus  and  Icarus,  Alexander 
and  Bucephalus,  Marcus  Aurelius 
with  Faustina  under  the  figure 
of  Peace.  The  painting  on  the 
roof,  a  celebrated  work  of  Mengs, 
represents  Apollo  and  Mnemo- 
syne on  Parnassus,  surrounded 
by  the  Muses.  The  chiaro-oscuri 
are  by  Lapiccola.  In  the  room 
adjoining  is  a  Greek  bas-relief  of 
Eurydice  bidding  an  eternal  fare- 
well to  Orpheus  at  the  nmment 
that  Mercury  reconducts  her  to 
the  infernal  regions. 

In  the  hall  of  the  Caryadites 
are:  a  vase  of  a  beautiful  form; 
the  celebrated  Caryatides,  inscri- 
bed with  the  names  of  Criton  and 
Nicolaos,  Athenian  sculptors ,  two 
otherCaryatides  of  excellent  work- 
manship; the  busts  of  Lucius  Ve- 
rus,  Vespasian,  and  Titus;  a  co- 
lossal mask  of  Silenus. 

The  gallery  on  the  ground  floor 
contains  several  hermes  of  The- 
mistocles,  Epicurus,  Alexander, 
Amilcar,  Leonidas,  Masinissa,  and 
Scipio;  a  celebrated  Mercuiy,  a 
statue  of  Faustina  found  near  the 
forum  of  Nerva,  Venus,  a  muse, 
a  faun,  and  a  priestess. 

Under  the  portico,  supported 
by  pilasters  and  twenty-eight  co- 
lumns of  different  marbles,  are 
statues  of  the  hours  and  of  se- 
veral Roman  emperors.  In  the 
porch  of  Juno  are  the  statue  of 
that  goddess,  two  Caryatides,  the 
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heads  of  Socrates  and  Pertinax, 
in  bas-relief. 

In  the  long  gallery  are  eighteen 
hennes;  a  &reek  statue  of  a  Fe- 
male holding  a  flower,  in  the  same 
attitude  and  style  as  those  which 
decorated  the  front  of  the  temple 
of  Egina — these  are  now  in  Bava- 
ria; a  faun  with  Bacchus,  Apollo, 
Diana,  and  a  priestess  of  ancient 
Greek  style.  This  gallery  leads  to 
a  hall  paved  with  antique  mosaic; 
in  the  centre  is  a  superb  marble 
sarcophagus,  on  which  is  repre- 
sented the  marriage  of  Thetis  and 
Peleus. 

In  the  first  of  the  following  rooms 
are  a  porphyry  bust  called  Be- 
renice, with  a  head  of  green  ba- 
salt; tiiose  of  Caracalla  Pertinax 
and  Lucilla  in  rosso  antico.  Abas- 
rdief  represents  Diogenes  in  his 
tub  conversing  with  Alexander; 
a  Daedalus  preparing  the  wings  of 
Icarus,  and  an  antique  landscape 
found  on  the  Esqufline. 

In  the  second  are  a  supposed 
Ptolemjr,  by  Stephanos,  a  pupil 
of  Praxiteles;  a  Pallas,  a  Venus ; 
Jupiter  seated  amid  tlie  twelve 
signs  of  the  zodiac ;  a  white  marble 
vase,  twenty-two  feet  in  circum- 
ference, found  at  the  temple  of 
Hercules  on  the  Via  Appia,  with 
the  labours  of  Hercules  sculptured 
in  bas-relief. 

The  third  is  decorated  with  six 
columns  and  several  antique  mar- 
bles; a  faun,  a  bust  of  Lucius  Ve- 
rus;  black  granite  and  africano 
vases ;  an  antique  mosaic,  on  which 
is  figured  the  inundation  of  the 
Nile;  and  a  small  bas-relief  of 
Iphigenia  on  the  point  of  sacri- 
ficing Orestes  and  Pylades  on  the 
altar  of  Diana. 

In  the  last  room  are  a  statue 
of  Apollo  seated  on  a  tripod;  a 
Leda ;  the  combat  between  Achil- 
les andMemnon;  and  a  fragment 


of  cormce  from  the  temple  of 
Tri^'an,  found  in  the  ruins  of  hia 
forum  in  1767. 

The  hall  of  the  billiard  roonoi 
contains  among  other  statues  those 
of  Bacchus  and  Hyacinthus.  La  the 
room  opposite  are  a  Berenice,  wife 
of  Ptolemy ;  Evergetes  offering  tlie 
sacrifice  of  her  hair  for  the  safe 
return  of  her  husband ;  in  the  room 
adjoining  are  a  statue  of  Diana  of 
Ephesus,  and  of  a  female  Satyr. 

In  another  part  of  the  garden^ 
in  semicircular  portico  supported 
by  twenty-six  columns  of  different 
marbles,  are  the  statues  of  Mer- 
cury, Achilles,  Apollo,  Diana,  a 
pretended  Sappho,  Hercules,  Bac- 
chus, and  two  Caryatides;  twenty 
smaller  statues  are  placed  on  co- 
lunms  corresponding  with  those  of 
the  portico.  There  are  also  twenty 
busts,and  twenty  hermes;  the  most 
remarkable  are  those  of  Aesop, 
Isocrates,  Hortensius  the  orator, 
Aurelian,  Balbinus,  and  Caligula. 

Under  the  porcn  are  two  sta- 
tues of  black  Egyptian  marble, 
two  sphinxes,  six  small  statues, 
and  a  large  basin  of  Egyptian 
breccia.  The  mosaicpavement  and 
paintings  of  the  gallery. are  the 
work  of  Lapiccola,  the  landscapes 
are  byAmesi,  the  small  pictures 
by  Biccheral  On  the  base  of  the 
statue  of  Juno  is  an  antique  mo- 
saic representing  a  school  of  phi- 
losophers, and  another  represent- 
ing Hesione  delivered  from  the  sea 
monster, 

Salarian  Bridge, — It  was  on  this 
bridge  that,  350  years  before  the 
Christian  era,  Manlius  killed  the 
Gaul  who  had  challenged  him  to 
single  combat,  from  whom  he  took 
the  torques  or  golden  collar  worn 
by  the  Gauls ;  this  exploit  obtained 
for  him  the  name  of  Torquatus. 
On  the  rising  ground  near  the  spot 
where  the  Anio  joins  the  Tiber  was 
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sitnated  Antemuae,  one  of  die  most 
ancient  towns  of  Latium.  The  plain 
and  hills  on  Ili€  right  of  the  bridge 
have  been  the  scene  of  events 
celebrated  in  earlyBoman  history ; 
the  defeat  of  the  Yeians  and  Fi- 
denates  by  Tullus  Hostilius;the 
defection  and  punishment  of  Fu- 
fetinS}  chief  of  die  Albans,  which 
occasioned  the  destmctionofAl- 
balonga.  The  tower  on  the  left 
of  the  road  is  bnilt  on  an  an- 
cient tomlK 

Gardens  of  Salluat  —  On  his 
retnm  to  Borne  from  Africa,  which 
he  had  governed  in  the  interests 
of  Caesar,  the  historian  Sallust 
formed  these  gardens  in  the  val- 
ley between  the  Quirinal  and  Pin- 
dan  hills  and  on  a  part  of  Monte 
Pincio.  At  his  death  they  were  in- 
herited by  his  nephew,  a  friend 
of  Augustus  and  Tiberius,  and  in 
the  twentieth  year  of  the  Christian 
era  they  entered  into  the  impe- 
rial domain.  The  villa  constructed 
on  the  spot  was  inhabited  by 
Nero,  Vespasian,  and  also  by  Au- 
relian  after  the  conquest  of  Pal- 
myra. Having  been  destroyed  by 
the  Goths  under  Alaricin409,no 
attempt  was  made  to  restore  it. 

It  is  easy  to  trace  the  situation 
of  the  circus,  the  remains  of  the 
palace,  of  a  temple  of  Venus,  of 
the  substructions  on  the  side  of 
the  Quirinal,  and  in  the  Barbe- 
rini  vigna  the  "agger"  of  Servins 
Tulliu8,under  whidi  wasthe  "Cam- 
pus sceleratus,*'  where  the  vestals, 
who  had  violated  their  vow,  were 
buried  alive. 

Villa  Ludovin. — This  villa, now 
the  property  of  Prince  Piombino, 
consitsts  of  three  edifices ;  one  of 
which  was  built  on  the  designs 
of  Bominichino.  The  most  remark- 
able works  of  art  in  the  second 
are  a  colossal  head  of  Juno;  the 
statues  of  EsculapiuR,  Apollo,  Ve- 


nus ;  busts  of  Claudius,  Julius  Oae* 
sar,  Apollo,  Antinous;  a  splendid 
statue  of  Mars  in  repose;  groups 
of  Apollo  and  Diana,  of  Pan  and 
Syrinx.  A  statue  of  Cleopatra,  a 
gLetdiator,  a  Venus  quitting  the 
bath,  a  Hercules,  Bacchus,  and 
Mercury;  a  finely  draped  statue 
of  Agrippina ;  the  group  of  Orestes 
recognisid  by  his  sister  Electra^ 
the  work  of  Menelas,  a  Greek 
sculptor,  as  appears  from  the  in- 
scription; and  thatofPaetusand 
Arna,  or  more  probably  of  He- 
mon  supporting  Antigone.  Pluto 
carrying  ofF  Proserpine  is  by  Ber- 
nini. 

In  the  third  is  the  fresco  of 
Aurora,  a  master-piece  by  Guer- 
cino.  The  goddess  seated  on  a 
car  drawn  oy  four  horses,  and 
preceded  by  the  Hours,  scatters 
flowers  around  her.  A  youth  hold- 
ing a  torch  and  flowers  signifies 
Daybreak,  and  the  female  asleep 
Night 

The  following  room  contains 
two  landscapes  by  Dominichino, 
and  two  by  Guercino,  who  painted 
also  Fame,  under  the  figure  of 
a  femaJe  sounding  a  trumpet  and 
holding  an  olive  branch ;  this  work 
is  not  inferior  in  merit  to  the 
Aurora. 

St  Niccotb  di  Tolentino.—Tbia 
church,  built  in  1614  by  Prince 
Pamphili,  contains  a  fine  fresco 
ofPietro  diCortona,who  designed 
the  Gavotti  chapel.  The  picture 
of  St  Agnes  was  copied  from  the 
original  of  Guercino  in  the  Do- 
na gallery. 

In  the  Piazza  Barberini,  si- 
tuated on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
circus  of  Flora,  is  a  fountain  sup- 
ported by  four  dolphins,  with  a 
Triton  in  the  centre. 

Capuchin  Chv/rch. — In  the  first 
chapel  on  the  right  is  the  celebra- 
ted picture  of  St  Michael  by  Guido 
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The  Conception  over  the  high  al- 
tar is  by  BombelK;  the  St  An- 
thony and  St  Bonaventure  by  An- 
drea Sacchi.  St  Paul  cured  by 
Ananias  is  one  of  the  most  cor- 
rect works  of  Pietro  di  Cortona. 

St  Isidoro. — The  convent  ad- 
joining this  church  is  occupied 
bv  Irish  Franciscans.  The  first 
chapel  on  the  right  and  that  on 
the  left  of  the  high  altar  were 
painted  bv  Carlo  Maratta.  The  St 
Isidoro  of  the  high  altar  is  one  of 
the  best  works  of  Andrea  Sacchi. 

The  Barberini  Palace  was  com- 
menced under  Urban  VIII  by  Carlo 
Mademo  and  finished  by  Bernini. 
On  the  roof  of  the  saloon  Pietro  di 
Cortona  has  painted  the  Triumph 
of  Glory  under  the  attributes  of 
the  Barberini  family.  In  the  centre- 
piece the  arms  of  that  family  are 
carried  up  to  heaven  by  the  Vir- 
tues, in  the  presence  of  Provi- 
dence, of  Time,  Eternity,  and  the 
Fates.  The  first  side  picture  re- 

5 resents  Minerva  fulminating  the 
'itans ;  the  second  Religion  and 
Faith  triumphing  over  Volup- 
tuousness. The  third  Justice  Abun- 
dance, Charity,  and  Hercules  des- 
troying the  Harpies,  an  allegory 
of  the  chastisement  of  the  wicked. 
The  fourth  the  Church  and  Pru- 
dence, Vulcan  and  Peace,  closing 
the  temple  of  Janus. 

In  the  gardens  of  the  palace 
was  the  "Capitolium  vetus,"  which 
had  three  chapels,  delicated  by 
Numa  to  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Mi- 
nerva. In  the  court  is  the  antique 
inscription  taken  from  the  trium- 
phal arch  erected  to  the  Empe- 
ror Claudius  after  the  conquest 
of  Britain. 

Fontana  di  Trevi, — The  Aqua 
Vergine,  which  supplies  the  foun- 
tain, was  introduced  into  Rome 
by  Agrippa  for  the  use  of  his 
baths,  situated  near  the  Pantheon. 


Its  source  is  eight  miles  distant 
from  the  city,  on  the  ancient  Col* 
latine  way;  the  subterraneons 
aqueduct  is  fourteen  miles  long^ 
after  traversing  the  villa  Borg- 
hese  and  villa  Medici,  the  water 
divides  into  two  streams,  one  tak- 
ing the  direction  of  this  fountain, 
and  the  other  that  of  the  Via 
Condotti. 

Before  the  front  of  the  palace, 
where  the  fountain  is  placed,  are 
four  Corinthian  columns  and  six 
pilasters,  between  which  are  two 
bas-reliefs,  one  represents  Agrip- 
pa and  the  other  the  young  girl 
who  first  discovered  the  spring. 
In  the  large  nidie  is  the  statae 
of  Neptune  standing  on  a  car 
drawn  by  sea-horses,  and  guided 
by  Tritons,  commanding  the  wa- 
ters which  rush  out  of  a  mass 
of  rocks.  The  side  niches  contaia 
tiie  statues  of  Abundance  and 
Salubrity :  the  four  over  the  en- 
tablature complete  the  decoration 
of  the  attic. 

The  little  church  of  St  Maria 
in  Trivio  on  the  left  of  the  foun- 
tain is  said  to  have  been  built 
by  Belisarius.  It  was  reduced  to 
its  present  form  on  the  designs 
of  Del  Duca,  in  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century. 

In  the  church  of  St  Andre  delle 
Fratte  are  two  angels  by  Bernini ; 
the  ceiling  was  painted  by  Ma- 
rini.  The  steeple  is  a  curious 
work  of  Boromini. 

Propaganda  Fide.  —  This  reli- 
gious establishment  was  founded 
by  Gregory  XV  in  1622,  for  the 
purpose  of  propagating  the  Ca- 
tholic faith  Young  men  from  all 
countries  are  admitted  here,  and 
after  having  finished  their  edu- 
cation are  sent  as  missionaries 
to  different  countries.  The  col- 
lege possesses  a  typography  fur- 
nished with  all  sorts  of  onental 
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characters,  a  library  with  many 
Coptic  and  oriental  works,  and  a 
collection  of  medals,  gems,  and 
other  cariosities. 

Piazza  di  Spagjui.  —  So  called 
from  the  resiaence  of  the  Spanish 
ambassadors  at  Rome.  In  the  cen- 
tre is  a  fountain  called  the  Bar- 
caccia,  from  its  form,  and  the 
stairs  that  lead  to  the  Trinity  de' 
Monti,  on  the  Pincian  hiU. 

The  church  of  the  TrinitJi  de' 
Monti  was  built  by  Charles  Ylll, 
king  of  France,  who  presented  it 
to  the  religious  order  of  St  Fran- 
cesco Paola.  It  belongs,  at  pre- 
sent, to  the  community  of  the 
Sacr6  Coeur  de  Jesus,  who  have 
established  a  house  of  education 
for  young  ladies  in  the  adjoining 
convent.  This  church  was  restored 
in  1815.  In  the  sacristy  is  the 
beautiful  fresco  of  Daniel  di  Vol- 
terra,  representing  the  Deposition 
from  the  cross. 

French  Academy, — This  palace 
was  built  in  1540  on  the  designs  of 
Annibal  Lippi,  the  front  overlook- 
ing the  garden  on  those  of  Michael 
Angelo ;  it  was  enlarged  by  Cardi- 
nal de  Medici,  and  although  within 
the  walls,  the  circuit  of  the  whole 
YiUa,  which  commands  extensive 
views  over  the  city  and  its  envi- 
rons, is  of  about  a  mile  and  a 
half. 

-The  French  academy,  founded 
by  Louis  IV  in  1666,  is  composed 
of  a  director  and  twenty  pen- 
sioners chosen  among  the  young 
men  who  have  obtained  prizes  at 
Paris  in  sculpture,  painting,  ar- 
chitecture, music,  and  engraving. 

ViUa  BorgJtese, — This  villa,  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  splendid  of 
Home,  owes  its  origin  to  Cardinal 
Sdpio  Borghese,  the  nephew  of 
Paul  V.  At  the  end  of  last  century 
it  was  enlarged  under  Prince 
Marc'  Antonio,  more  recently  by 


the  princes  CamiUo  and  Fran- 
cesco Borghese;  it  has  been  con- 
siderably embellished  by  the  lat- 
ter, who  added  to  it  the  villa  of 
Raphael 

The  grand  entrance  is  of  the 
Ionic  oraer,  erected  on  fhe  model 
of  the  finest  propylaea  of  Greece 
and  Asia  Minor.  At  the  extremity 
of  the  sreat  walk  is  an  arch  sur- 
mounted with  a  statue  of  Septi- 
mius  Severus ;  and  the  propylaea 
of  an  Egyptian  temple  leading  to 
the  villa  of  Raphael,  who  painted 
on  the  walls  the  Marriage  of  Ro- 
xana,  and  various  sacrinces  and 
arabesques,  all  which  have  suf- 
fered from  the  lapse  of  time. 
Beyond  the  aqueduct,  on  the 
right,  is  a  small  temple  conse- 
crated to  Diana;  on  the  left,  the 
lake  and  temple  of  Esculapius; 
and  at  tiie  end  of  the  walk  an 
imitation  of  an  antique  monument, 
with  copies  of  sundry  inscriptions 
found  at  the  country  house  of 
Herod  Atticus. 

The  palace,  built  on  the  designs 
of  Yansanzio,  a  Flemish  architect, 
contains  a  large  collection  of  an- 
tique monuments. 

Under  the  portico  are  two  tri- 
umphal bas-reliefs  that  belonged 
to  the  arch  of  Claudius,  others 
allusive  to  a  battle  between  the 
Romans  and  barbarians,  and  to 
the  origin  of  Rome  a  curious 
monument  in  travertine,  bearing 
the  inscription  Orvius,  or  Corvius 
Nasica,  representing  a  Roman  ma- 
gistrate preceded  by  three  lictors, 
and  several  antique  inscriptions. 

The  fresco  on  the  roof  of  the 
saloon,  paintend  by  Rossi,  repre- 
sents the  arrival  of  Camillus  when 
the  garrison  of  the  Capitol  were 
in  treaty  with  Brennus  for  the 
ransom  of  the  city;  the  circular 
bas-reliefs,  the  sacrifice  of  Po- 
lixenes,  Hercules,  and  Jole.  The 
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colossal  busts  of  Isis  and  a  Muse, 
of  Adrian  and  Antoninus  Pius, 
are  admirably  executed.  In  the 
left  niche  is  a  semi-colossal  sta- 
tue of  a  faim,  in  the  right,  one 
of  Bacchus.  The  bust  of  Vespa- 
sian, the  funeral  altar  of  Flavia, 
and  the  tomb  of  Petronia,  a  ce- 
lebrated singer  of  the  time  of 
Antoninus  Pius,  are  interesting 
works. 

In  the  first  chamber  are  co- 
pies of  bas-reliefs  from  antiques, 
arabesques,  and  paintings.  The 
subject  of  the  vase  alludes  to  the 
story  of  Oedipus  and  the  Sphinx. 
The  statue  of  Ceres,  from  the 
expression  of  the  head,  the  de- 
licacy of  the  work,  and  the  dra- 
pery, is  considerea  as  a  master- 
piece of  ancient  sculpture.  On  the 
right  is  the  bas-relief  of  Tde- 
phus,  found  in  the  ruins  of  the 
unperial  villa  on  the  Labican  way, 
^d  a  torse  of  Ganymede  from 
Nomentum. 

The  second  chamber  contains 
several  monuments  relative  to  the 
history  of  Hercules.  In  the  middle 
is  the  Amazon,  Anthiope,  com- 
bating Hercules  and  Theseus ;  on 
the  sarcophagus  are  the  labours 
of  Hercules  against  the  lion,  the 
hydra^  and  the  wild  boar,  wilh 
the  hmd  and  the  stvmphalides. 
The  arrival  of  the  Amazons  to 
assist  Troy,  figured  on  the  cover 
of  the  sarcophagus,  has  been  il- 
lustrated by  Winkelmau.  The  op- 
posite side  alludes  to  five  other 
labours :  against  the  bull  of  Crete, 
Geryon,  Hippolitus,  the  dragon 
of  the  Hesperides,  the  centaur 
Nessus;  and  the  second  part  of 
the  cover  to  the  council  of  the 
gods  on  the  marriage  of  Thetis. 

The  third  chamber,  in  which 

are  works  of  Bernini,  contains 

sixteen  pilasters  and   four   oo- 

'unns  of  red  oriental  granite. 


The  ceiling  was  painted  by  Mar^ 
chetti;  the  metamorphosis  of 
Daphne  in  the  valley  of  Tempe, 
by  Moore;  Apollo  and  Diana,  by 
Labruzzi;  and  the  animals,  by 
Peters.  The  groups  of  Apollo 
and  Daphne,  Aeneas,  David  draw- 
ing the  sling  against  Goliah,  are 
by  Bernini.  The  bas-reliefs  allu- 
sive to  the  seasons,  represented 
on  four  vases,  are  by  Labonreur. 

The  callery  is  one  of  the  most 
s]plendid  of  Rome.  Its  twenty 
pilasters  of  giallo  antico,  with 
gilded  capitals,  are  ornamented 
with  white  marble  camel  and  blue 
mosaics,  executed  on  the  designs 
of  Tommaso  Conca  by  Carradon, 
Salimbeni,  and  other  artists  of  his 
time.  In  the  niches  are  antique 
statues  of  a  Muse,  Diana,  Bacchus, 
and  Thetis ;  on  the  walls  are  eleven 
modern  bas-reliefis  alluding  to  my- 
thological subjects ;  the  arabesque 
paintings  are  by  Marchetti;  the 
fable  of  Galathea  is  the  work 
of  D'Angelis.  The  busts  in  por- 
phyry of  the  emperors,  the  por- 
phyry sarcophagus  found  in  the 
mausoleum  of  Adrian ;  four  tables 
of  the  same  marble;  several  va- 
ses and  cups  of  alabaster  and 
species  of  other  marble,  parti- 
cularly one  in  ophix,  a  very  rare 
Egyptian  stone,  complete  the  de- 
corations of  this  chamber. 

The  cabinet  contains  an  Her- 
maphrodite, several  precious  mar- 
bles, busts  of  Tiberius,  Sappho, 
Mercury,  and  Scipio:  an  antique 
pavement  in  mosaic,  found  at 
Castel  Ardone,  on  the  road  to 
Tivoli,  and  a  table  inlaid  with 
aeate,  jasper,  lapis  lazuli,  and 
otner  precious  stones.  The  paint- 
ings on  the  ceiling  alluding  to 
the  fable  of  the  Hermaphrodite 
and  Salmacis  are  by  Buonvicini. 

In  the  fourth  chamber  are  six- 
teen pilasters  and  four  coloBms 
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of  breceia  coralHna.  The  Council 
of  the  Gods  was  painted  by  Pe- 
cheux;  the  chiaro-oscuri,  by  Mar- 
€hetti.  The  four  oil  paintings,  by 
Thiers,  a  French  artist,  repre- 
sent a  chase  and  the  death  of 
MHo;  Polydamas  and  the  grati- 
tude of  llieseus.  A  statue  of  the 
Pythian  Apollo  in  the  primitiye 
Greek  style,  and  a  sarcophagus 
on  which  are  sculptured  Tritons 
and  Nereids,  in  allusion  to  the 
transfer  of  souls  into  the  isles  of 
the  blessed. 

The  fifth  chamber  possesses 
several  monuments  relative  to  the 
religion  of  Egypt;  various  spe- 
cies of  marble  and  columns  in 
oriental  granite,  nero  antico;  a 
statue  of  Isis  with  her  attributes, 
in  bronze;  a  Ceres j  a  female  sta- 
tue of  a  style  antenor  to  the  time 
of  Phidias ;  a  bronze  head  of  Bac- 
chus; the  remaining  part  is  of 
flowered  alabaster. 

In  the  middle  of  the  sixth  cham- 
ber is  an  antique  group  of  three 
flgures  emblematic  of  Youth,  Vi- 
luity,  and  Old  Age,  or  of  Spring, 
Summer,  and  Winter;  there  are 
also  a  Ceres,  a  Mercury,  inven- 
tor of  the  lyre ;  two  fauns,  a  Pluto, 
an  Antoninus  Pius;  Bacchus  ana 
Proserpine,  a  very  ancient  and 
unique  group. 

On  the  second  story  are  chim- 
ney pieces  of  amethyst,  porphyry, 
rosso  anticOj  several  paintings  by 
Peters,  Gavin  Hamilton,  the  sta- 
tues of  Paris  and  Helen,  and  four 
bas-reliefs,  in  giallo  antico,  on 
a  ground  of  porphyry,  the  work 
of  Pacetti. 

FIFTH  DAY. 

raOM  THI  MAVSOLEVM  OF  AUGUSTUS 
TO  TEE  VSLABRUM. 

Mausoleum  of  A%tffu»tu8  in  the 
Via  Pont^fid. — Suetonius,  spea- 


king of  the  funeral  of  Augustus, 
says  that  his  remains  were  pla- 
ced in  the  monument  which  he 
had  erected  in  his  sixth  consu- 
late, or  twenty-seventh  year  be- 
fore our  era,  between  the  Fla- 
minian  way  and  the  banks  of 
the  Tiber.  The  ashes  of  Octavia, 
Drusus,  Germanicus,  and  of  other 
members  of  his  family,  were  also 
deposited  here. 

Strabo  observes,  in  the  fifth 
book  of  his  Geography,  that  on 
a  circular  and  elevated  base  of 
white  marble  was  a  mound  of 
earth,  planted  with  evergreens; 
that  on  its  summit  was  the  bronze 
statue  of  Augustus,  and  in  the 
interior  the  sepulchral  chambers 
destined  for  his  family;  that  be- 
hind the  monument  were  shady 
walks,  containing  in  the  centre 
a  funeral  pile  of  white  marble 
surrounded  with  poplars. 

In  the  twelfth  century  this  mo- 
nument was  converted  into  a  for- 
tress by  the  Colonna  princes,  and 
falling  into  possession  of  the 
people  of  Rome  it  was  reduced 
to  a  ruin.  Nothing  now  remains 
but  the  fondation  walls  and  the  tra- 
ces of  thirteen  sepulchral  rooms. 
About  the  end  of  last  century  a 
species  of  amphitheatre  was  built 
on  these  walls,  which  is  used  in 
the  summer  months  for  theatri- 
cal representations. 

8t,  Roch. — This  church,  situated 
in  the  Via  Ripetta,  was  rebuilt 
in  1657  by  Rossi,  and  its  front 
recently  by  Valadier.  Over  the 
altar  of  the  second  chapel  is  a 
fine  painting  of  the  Yirgin,  St 
Roch,  and  St  Anthony,  by  Boc- 
caccio; in  the  chapels  of  St  An- 
thony and  of  the  Crib  are  .estee- 
med works  of  Calabrese  and  Bal- 
dassar  PeruzzL 

JBij^etto.— Under  Gement  XI  a 
landing  place  was  made  here  fo^ 
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of  St  Lorenzo  in  Paneperna,  and 
barracks. 

St  Denis  —  This  church  and 
monastery,  built  in  1619,  are  now 
occupied  by  French  nuns  follo- 
wing the  rule  of  St  Basil;  they 
take  charge  of  the  oducation  of 
young  females.  Though  plain,  the 
architecture  is  remarkable  for  its 
elegance.  Over  an  altar  on  the 
left  is  a  mkaculous  image  of  the 
Virgin,  which  belonged  to  St  Gre- 
gory the  Great  The  pictures  of 
St  Denis  and  St  Louis  are  by 
Lebrun;  the  "Ecce  homo"  by 
Luca  Giordano. 

The  Quattro  Fontane,  so  cal- 
led from  the  fountains  at  the  four 
angles,  offer  views  of  the  obe- 
lisks of  St  Maria  Maggiore,  of 
Monte  Cavallo,  and  of  the  Tri- 
nita  de'  Monti. 

St  Charles. — The  front  has  two 
orders  of  columns,  and  the  court 
of  the  house  adjoining  has  two 
porticoes,  one  above  the  other, 
supported  by  twenty-four  columns. 

St  Andrew's,  built  in  1678  for 
the  noviciate  of  the  Jesuits,  by 
Prince  Pamphili,  and  embellished 
with  marble  columns  and  paint- 
ings. In  the  chapel  of  St  Fran- 
cis Xavier  are  three  pictures  by 
Boccaccio.  The  high  altar  piece 
is  the  Crucifixion  of  St  Andrew, 
by  Borgognone.  Under  the  altar 
of  the  following  chapel,  the  body 
of  St  Stanislaus  is  preserved  in 
an  urn  of  lapis  lazuli, 

St  jBcmardo.— In  1698  the  Coun- 
tess Sforza  changed  into  a  church 
one  of  the  two  round  buildings 
situated  at  the  southern  angles 
of  tiie  thermae  of  Diocletian,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  tepidaria 
or  calidaria,  or  rooms  for  tepid 
or  hot  baths.  Some  ruins  of  the 
theatre  are  still  seen  in  the  gar- 
den behind  the  church. 

The  Fountain  of  Aqua  Felice, 


I  erected  by  Sixtus  V  on  the  de- 
sings  of  Dominico  Fontana,  is  di- 
vided into  three  arcades  by  two 
breccia  and  two  granite  Ionic  co> 
lumns. 

The  centml  arcade  contains  the 
colossal  statue  of  Moses  striking 
the  rock;  the  lateral  arcadesfbas- 
reliefs  of  Aaron  conducting  the 
Hebrews  to  the  miraculous  spring, 
and  Gideon  choosing  soldiers  to 
open  the  passage  of  the  river. 
An  abundant  supply  of  water  falls 
into  three  marble  basins. 

The  Thermae  of  J)iocletian,con-' 
structed  by  the  emperors  Diode- 
tian  and  Maximian,  cover  a  space 
of  1,069  feet  in  length  and  bre* 
adth,  or  an  enclosure  of  4,276 
feet,  in  circuit  These  immense  ther- 
mae, which  according  to  Olympio* 
dorus  afforded  sufficient  room  for 
8,200  bathers,  were  of  a  square 
form,  closed  at  each  of  the  south- 
west angles  by  circular  haJls, 
which  stiU  exist,  one  in  the  church 
of  St  Bernard,  the  other  in  a  gra- 
nary near  the  entrance  of  the  villa 
Massimi.  Decorated  with  porti- 
coes, halls,  groves,  and  walks,  these 
thermae  also  contained  schools  of 
science  and  of  athletic  exercises, 
and  a  magnificent  hall  called  the 
Pinacotheca,which  has  been  trans- 
formed into  the  church  of 

St  Ma/ria  Degli  Angeli. — The 
Pinacotheca,  or  principal  hall  of 
Diocletian's  baths,  was  changed 
into  a  church  by  order  of  Pius  IV, 
under  the  direction  of  Michael 
Angelo  Buonarotti,  who  reduced 
it  to  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross, 
and  rendered  it  one  of  thefijiest 
churches  in  Rome.  The  pavement 
having  been  raised  six  feet,  on 
account  of  the  humidity  of  the 
spot,  the  bases  and  a  part  of  the 
granite  columns  are  under  ground. 
In  1740,  Vanvitelli  reduced  the 
church  to  its  present  state;  he 
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plaeed  the  altar  of  the  blessed 
Nicholas  Albergatti  on  the  spot 
which  had  before  been  occupied 
by  the  grand  entrance;  the  late- 
ral door  became  the  chief  en- 
trance, and  he  added  eight  brick 
columns  covered  with  stucco  to 
the  nave  supported  by  eight  of 
real  granite. 

The  present  entrance  is  by  a 
round  vestibule  of  the  same  size 
as  the  church  of  St  Bernard,  and 
was  used  formerly  as  one  of  the 
halls.  At  the  sides  are  the  tombs 
of  Carlo  Maratta  and  of  Salvator 
Rosa,  of  cardinals  Parisio  and  Al- 
ciato.  On  the  right  is  the  chapel 
St  Bruno,  whose  statue  by  Hou- 
don  is  near  the  entrance  to  the 
transversal  nave,  which  is  sup- 
ported by  eight  granite  columns 
sixteen  feet  in  circumference  and 
forty-flve  in  heig:ht,  comprising 
their  base  and  capital.  The  church 
is  336  feet  long,  seventy-four  wide, 
and  eighty-four  in  height 

The  first  picture  on  the  right 
represents  the  Crucifixion  of  St 
Peter,  by  Bicciolini;  the  second, 
the  fall  of  Simon  the  Magician: 
it  is  a  copy  of  the  original  of 
Yanni  existing  at  St  Peter's.  The 
altar  piece  of  the  following  cha- 
pd  is  by  Graziani^  the  side  paint- 
ings by  Trevisani,  and  those  of 
the  roof  by  Biccherai  and  Maz- 
zetti.  The  St  Peter  restoring  Ta- 
biUia  to  life  is  a  copy  from  Bag- 
lioni,  the  painting  near  it  is  an 
origin^  by  Mutian. 

Tn  the  nave  of  the  high  altar 
four  larffe  paintings  cover  the  side 
walls;  me  first  on  the  right,  re- 
presenting the  Presentation  of  the 
Virgin  at  the  Temple,  is  by  Ro- 
manelli ;  the  second,  the  Martyr- 
dom of  St  Sebastian,  is  a  classic 
workofDominichino ;  the  Baptism 
of  Christ  is  by  Carlo  Maratta,  and 


the  Chastisement  of  Annanias  and 
Sapphira  by  Pomarancio. 

Returning  to  the  transversal 
nave,  the  painting  of  the  Con- 
ception is  by  Bianchi;  the  St 
Bruno  of  the  chapel  by  Odazzi, 
the  side  pictures  by  Trevisani, 
and  the  Evangelists  by  Procac- 
cinl  The  fsill  of  Simon  Magus  by 
Battoni,  and  the  St  Basilius  of 
Subleyras,  adorn  the  opposite 
wall.  In  1701  the  meridian  was 
traced  in  this  church,  with  the 
signs  of  the  zodiac  composed  of 
variegated  marbles. 

The  cloister,  adorned  with  a 
square  portico  supported  by  100 
travertine  columns,  was  designed 
by  Michael  Angelo. 

Behind  the  baths  was  the  ^*ag^ 
ger"  of  Servius  Tullius,  or  the 
artificial  rampart  of  earth  de- 
fende  by  square  blocks  of  vol- 
canic stone  and  a  deep  ditch. 
Beyond  the  rampart  are  remains 
of  the  Praetorian  camp.  Enclosed 
in  the  vineyard  of  &e  Jesuits 
named  Macao,  the  external  part 
of  it  is  easily  distinguished  in 
following  the  line  of  walls  to  the 
right  of  Porta  Pia.  These  ruins 
convey  an  accurate  idea  of  the 
form  of  Roman  camps. 

St  Maria  Delia  Firtori  a.— The 
interior  of  this  church,  built  by 
Paul  V  in  1605,  is  enriched  with 
Sicilian  jasper,  and  contains  a 
St  Francis  in  the  second  chapel, 
with  paintings  on  the  side  walls 
by  Dominichmo.  In  the  sumptuous 
chapel  of  St  Theresa  is  the  sta- 
tue of  the  saint  in  an  ecstacy  of 
divine  love.  The  Holy  Trinity, 
over  the  altar  of  the  following 
chapel,  is  by  Guercino^  the  Cru- 
cifixion by  Guido  Rem. 

PortaPia. — This  gate  replaced, 
in  1864,  the  Nomentana  gate,  so 
called  irom  Nomentum,  a  Latin 
town  situated  twelve  miles  from 
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MaFcelliutis,  that  Con- 
stauRtine  bailt  this  baptistery  of  a 
sphmeal  fonn  for  the  baptism 
of  the  two  ConstantiaSy  his  sister 
and  daughter. 

A  sarcophagus  of  porphyry 
found  OB  the  spot,  having  the 
same  srmbok  as  those  on  the 
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Kome.  Its  presait  name  is  deriTed 
firom  Piiis  IV,  who  ornamentevl  the 
interaal  part  on  the  designs  of  Mi- 
chael Angelo,  Xear  the  original 
gate  isthetoubof  QuitttusUate- 
rius>  the  praetor,  a  personage  of 
note  at  the  time  of  Tibenns. 

On  title  ri^t  of  the  road  are 
the  viila  Patriai,  m  a  dehghtftii  j  roof,  of  the  same  style  and  form 
situation;  Lueeruari^  forawj'rly  Bo- '  ^s  that  of  St  Helai,  would  seem 
logne^ti ;  >lai>$iini«  anvl  Torlonia. ;  to  indicate  that  it  served  as  a 
The  latter,  whwa  the  wabelKsh-  sepulchre  of  the  Constantine  fa- 
nents  now  in  progress  are  oo»- 1  Baiiy^  Both  these  sarcophagi  were 
pleted.  will  be  one  of  the  most '  n^aoYed  by  order  of  Pius  YI  to 
splendid  villas  in  the  environs  of  -  tjjte  vatican  museum. 

^*^' .  i^u.  V  ^  I  The  bodies  of  Constantia  and 
^  A^^  —This  chwr^  wa.v  j^^  {jBerentiana  are  placed  under 
buih  by  Constantuie  on  the  spot .  jj^^jni^oi^  ^„,  twenty-four  gra- 
wherj*  the  body  ot  ^t  Agu^  wa.^  ^^  coI^ms  fonn  tihe  interior 
ftHmd.Amarble^tau^'aseoftmv-  ^^^.j^.  ^y,^  external  corridor 
five  steps,  on  the  waiUot  which  g^^^eirh  destroved. 
ore  mnuerousi  sepulchral  mscnp-  *  ^^^  vi  c 
tio«s.leadstothech«rv'b..livi.wa  ,  Sane  walls  of  an  oblong  form, 
into  three  uavt  s  bv  sixit^u  anti-  Mttpn..pertT  termed  the  hippo- 
Que  coh«a»J  of  iUAVr^ut  kinds  of  ^^^^  ;^*  Constantme,  belonged, 
iarble;  fiftt-eu  sniaUer  voluuing^  *^,^*^^  late  excava^  have  pro- 
support  the  up^>er  pv>rtkv  aii.1  ve.UtoaChrtsQanb«Djmggromid 
%^oi  porph>n  surt^Huid  the  P^^^^  between  the  two  churches, 
ahar.  c^po^l  of  prvvk>«j  A  mile  beyond  thijse  rums  is 
BBttble.  wherTthe  boily  i>t  the  the  >ometttaabr»%e  thrown  over 
Mint  is  laid.  Aroiuid  the  tinbtuie  ^  -^^^^  awl  on  the  other  side, 
is  a  mogak  of  the  tiine  of  Ho-  Vie  Jf'jus  Saetr^ —  The  ple- 
norius  L  and  on  the  altar  to  the  betaiis  oppresseii  by  the  patri- 
right  a  headl  of  our  Savivuur  by  cian^  withdrt^w  to  this  spot,  which 
BminarottL  This  c>«»vh  pt^W-  they  6>Ptitied»  in  tibe  year  of  Kome 
ve»  d^e  fom  of  the  civil  basilica  3«>I.  The  senate  sest  deputies, 
of  the  Bontans.  pnei^ts.  and  the  vieetals  to  per- 
^  C«>«tdf(m>ia^Sottfee  mosak*  :>uade  thent  to  retsnau  though  to 
works  representing  genii  gaihe^  ao  purpo<>e.  They  vielded  to  Me- 
rino grapes  imittced  auti^ttartaiij^  aettia:^  A.g:r^pak  whose  fhble  of 
to  oonader  tdiis  church  ])^  an  an-  the  limbs  oi  the  iMnan  body  is 
(amt  tsonple  .>f  Baicvhat$^  bnt  it  reiacedbvLivy.  The  tribunes  were 
in  kivwn  diat  diese  oraantottts  Uien  ini>tittited:  boi  being  abo- 
wexetxeqaentiv  usJd  in  early  Cbri-  limbed  by  the  k^emTirs,  the 
qtiMB  bnidinisk  The  j^rerseut  cvn-  people  witjidi>;w  a  second  time 
ssmctNm  being  of  the  time  when  :;o  thi:>  spoc^  whes  a  law  was 
' -"*  ieeiined*  and  the  ^ici  passed^  reudere^l  saioned  by  an 
-^  with  that  f  aticieuc  ouch»  nhar  :io  re^oii  should*  ever 
f  better  w  ^iao^t  the  be  attempti^  a^^iwatst  the  tribunes. 
Anastaaofr  and  Am-  Tliii>  luii^  hitaecto  <alled  ^Te- 
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Ha"  was  thenceforth  denominated 
Mons  Sacer. 

At  the  distance  of  another  mile, 
between  the  Nomentan  and  Sala- 
rian  ways,  in  a  spot  called  Yi^e 
Naove,  are  the  ruins  of  tlie  villa 
of  Phaon,  in  which  Nero  sought 
a  refdge  and  put  an  end  to  his 
days.  The  position  of  this  villa 
is  determined  by  the  testimony 
of  Snetonius. 

Porta  Salaria  — When  Hono- 
rius  enlarged  the  walls  the  Porta 
Salaria  was  substituted  to  the 
CoUina  of  Servius.  In  409  Alaric, 
king  of  the  Goths,  entered  Rome 
by  this  gate,  through  which  the 
Gauls  had  also  penetrated  in  the 
times  of  the  republic. 

Villa  Alhani. — This  villa  was 
built  in  the  middle  of  the  last 
century  by  Cardinal  Albani,  who 
formed  in  it,  under  the  direction 
of  Winkelman,  a  large  collection 
of  statues,  busts,  bas-reliefs,  sar- 
cophagi, and  o^er  antique  mo- 
numents. 

In  the  vestibule  are  bas-reliefs 
in  stucco,  copied  from  the  anti- 
que: a  statue  of  a  young  man, 
said  to  be  C.  Caesar,  son  of 
Agrippa;  a  Boman  lady  under 
the  form  of  Ceres  j  a  Nymph;  a 
slave  with  a  dagger  in  his  hand, 
improperly  named  Brutus;  the 
colossal  masks  of  Medusa;  Bac- 
chus and  Herculus. 

On  the  walls  of  the  stairease, 
among  sundry  bas-reliefs,  is  that 
of  the  children  of  Niobe  killed 
by  Apollo.  In  the  oval  room  are 
a  bas-reliefs  representing  the  car- 
ceres  of  a  circus,  and  a  faun. 

The  cabinet  contains  bronze 
statues  of  Pallas,  of  the  Famese 
Hercules,  of  Glycon,  of  Apollo 
Saurotonns,  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable of  the  collection;  asmsJl 
Osiris,  a  Serapis  of  green  basalt, 


Hercules  reposing ;  vases  of  ala- 
baster and  porphyry. 

In  the  third  room,  over  the 
chimney,  is  the  profile  of  Anti- 
nous,  celebrated  for  the  beauty 
of  its  execution.  Tlie  gallery,  or- 
namented with  eight  pilasters  in- 
laid with  mosaic,  and  ten  with 
difPerent  sorts  of  marble,  con- 
tains bas-reliefs  of  Hercules  in 
the  garden  of  the  Hesperides,  of 
Daedalus  and  Icarus,  Alexander 
and  Bucephalus,  Marcus  Aurelius 
with  Faustina  under  the  figure 
of  Peace.  The  painting  on  the 
roof,  a  celebrated  work  of  Mengs, 
represents  Apollo  and  Mnemo- 
syne on  Parnassus,  surrounded 
by  the  Muses.  The  chiaro-oscuri 
are  by  Lapiccola.  In  the  room 
adjoining  is  a  Greek  bas-relief  of 
Eurydice  bidding  an  eternal  fare- 
well to  Orpheus  at  the  moment 
that  Mercury  reconducts  her  to 
the  infernal  regions. 

In  the  hall  of  the  Caryadites 
are:  a  vase  of  a  beautiful  form ; 
the  celebrated  Caryatides,  inscri- 
bed with  the  names  of  Criton  and 
Nicolaos,  Athenian  sculptors ,  two 
otherCaryatides  of  excellent  work- 
manship; the  busts  of  Lucius  Ve- 
rus,  Vespasian,  and  Titus;  a  co- 
lossal mask  of  Silenus. 

The  gallery  on  the  ground  floor 
contains  several  hermes  of  The- 
mistocles,  Epicurus,  Alexander, 
Amilcar,  Leonidas,  Masinissa,  and 
Scipio;  a  celebrated  Mercury,  a 
statue  of  Faustina  found  near  the 
forum  of  Nerva,  Venus,  a  muse, 
a  faun,  and  a  priestess. 

Under  the  portico,  supported 
by  pilasters  and  twenty-eight  co- 
lumns of  different  marbles,  are 
statues  of  the  hours  and  of  se- 
veral Romnn  emperors.  In  the 
porch  of  Juno  are  the  statue  of 
that  goddess,  two  Caryatides,  the 
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heads  of  Socrates  and  Pertinax, 
in  bas-relief. 

Iq  the  long  gallery  are  eighteen 
hermes;  a  Greek  statue  of  a  Fe- 
male holding  a  flower,  in  the  same 
attitude  and  style  as  those  which 
decorated  the  front  of  the  temple 
of  £gina — ^these  are  now  in  Bava- 
ria; a  faun  with  Bacchus,  Apollo, 
Diana,  and  a  priestess  of  ancient 
Greek  style.  This  gallery  leads  to 
a  hall  payed  with  antique  mosaic; 
in  the  centre  is  a  superb  marble 
sarcophagus,  on  which  is  repre- 
sented the  marriage  of  Thetis  and 
Pdeus. 

In  the  first  of  the  following  rooms 
are  a  porphyry  bust  called  Be- 
renice, with  a  head  of  green  ba- 
salt; those  of  Caracalla  Pertinax 
and  Lucilla  in  rosso  antico.  Abas- 
relief  represents  Diogenes  in  his 
tub  conyersing  with  Alexander; 
a  Daedalus  preparing  the  wings  of 
Icarus,  and  an  antique  landscape 
found  on  the  Esquiline. 

In  the  second  are  a  supposed 
Ptolemy,  by  Stephanos,  a  pupil 
of  Praxiteles;  a  Pallas,  a  Venus ; 
Jupiter  seated  amid  the  twelve 
signs  of  the  zodiac ;  a  white  marble 
vase,  twenty-two  feet  in  circum- 
ference, found  at  the  temple  of 
Hercules  on  the  Via  Appia,  with 
the  labours  of  Hercules  sculptured 
in  bas-relief. 

The  third  is  decorated  with  six 
columns  and  several  antique  mar- 
bles; a  faun,  a  bust  of  Lucius  Ve- 
ms;  black  granite  and  africano 
vases ;  an  antique  mosaic,  on  which 
is  figured  the  inundation  of  the 
Nile;  and  a  small  bas-relief  of 
Iphigenia  on  the  point  of  sacri- 
ficing Orestes  and  Py lades  on  the 
altar  of  Diana. 

In  the  last  room  are  a  statue 
of  Apollo  seated  on  a  tripod;  a 
Leda;  the  combat  between  Achil- 
^^s  andMemnon;  and  a  fragment 


of  cornice  from  the  temple  of 
Trsgan,  found  in  the  ruins  of  his 
forum  in  1767. 

The  hall  of  the  billiard  room 
contains  amonff  other  statues  those 
of  Bacchus  ana  Hyacintlias.  hi  the 
room  opposite  are  a  Berenice,  wife 
of  Ptolemy ;  Evergetes  offerinjg  die 
sacrifice  of  her  hair  for  the  safe 
return  of  her  husband ;  in  the  room 
adjoining  are  a  statue  of  Diana  of 
Ephesus,  and  of  a  female  Satyr. 

In  another  part  of  the  garden, 
in  semicircular  portico  supported 
by  twenty-six  columns  of  different 
marbles,  are  the  statues  of  Mer- 
cury, Achilles,  Apollo,  Diana,  a 
pretended  Sappho,  Hercules,  Bac- 
chus, and  two  Caryatides;  twenty 
smaller  statues  are  placed  on  co- 
lumns corresponding  with  those  of 
the  portico.  There  are  also  twenty 
busts,and  twenty  hermes;  the  most 
remarkable  are  those  of  Aesop, 
Isocrates,  Hortensius  the  orator, 
Aurelian,  Balbinus,  and  Caligula. 

Under  the  porch  are  two  sta- 
tues of  black  Egyptian  marble, 
two  sphinxes,  six  small  statues, 
and  a  large  basin  of  Egyptian 
breccia.  The  mosaic  pavement  and 
paintings  of  the  gallery. are  i^e 
work  of  Lapiccola,  the  landscapes 
are  byAmesi,  the  small  pictures 
by  Biccherai.  On  the  base  of  the 
statue  of  Juno  is  an  antique  mo- 
saic representing  a  school  of  phi- 
losophers, and  another  represent- 
ing Hesione  delivered  from  the  sea 
monster. 

Salarian  Bridge. — It  was  on  this 
bridge  that,  350  years  before  the 
Christian  era,  Msmlius  killed  the 
Gaul  who  had  challenged  him  to 
single  combat,  fiK)m  whom  he  took 
the  torques  or  golden  collar  worn 
by  the  Gauls ;  this  exploit  obtained 
for  him  the  name  of  Torquatus. 
On  the  rising  ground  near  the  spot 
where  the  Anio  joins  the  Tiber  was 
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sitaated  Antenmae,  one  of  diemoBt 
ancient  towns  of  Latium.  The  plam 
and  hills  on  Uie  right  of  the  bridge 
hare  been  the  scene  of  events 
celebrated  in  early  Roman  history ; 
the  defeat  of  the  Yeians  and  Fi- 
denates  by  Tidlus  Ho6tilius;the 
defection  and  punishment  of  Fu- 
fetins^  chief  of  the  Albans,  which 
occasioned  the  destruction  of  Al- 
balunga.  The  tower  on  the  left 
of  the  road  is  built  on  an  an- 
cient tomK 

Gardens  of  Salluat  —  On  his 
return  to  Rome  from  Africa,  which 
he  had  goremed  in  the  interests 
of  Caesar,  the  historian  Sallust 
formed  these  gardens  in  the  val- 
ley between  the  Quirinal  and  Pin- 
dan  hills  and  on  a  part  of  Monte 
Pincio.  At  his  death  they  were  in- 
herited by  his  nephew,  a  friend 
of  Augustus  and  Tiberius,  and  in 
the  twentieth  year  of  the  Christian 
era  they  entered  into  the  impe- 
rial domain.  The  villa  constructed 
on  the  spot  was  inhabited  by 
Nero,  Vespasian,  and  also  by  Au- 
relian  after  the  conquest  of  Pal- 
myra. Having  been  destroyed  by 
the  Groths  under  Alaricin409,no 
attempt  was  made  to  restore  it. 

It  is  easy  to  trace  the  situation 
of  the  circus,  the  remains  of  the 
palace,  of  a  temple  of  Venus,  of 
the  substructions  on  the  side  of 
the  Quirinal,  and  in  the  Barbe- 
rini  vigna  the  "agger''  of  Servius 
Tnlliu8,under  which  was  the  "Cam- 
pus sceleratus,"  where  the  vestals, 
who  had  violated  their  vow,  were 
buried  alive. 

Villa  Ludovisi . — This  villa,  now 
the  property  of  Prince  Piombino, 
consitsts  of  three  edifices ;  one  of 
which  was  built  on  the  designs 
of  Dominichino.  The  most  remark- 
able works  of  art  in  the  second 
are  a  colossal  head  of  Juno;  the 
statues  of  Esculapius,  Apollo,  Ve- 


nus; bttstsof  Claudius,  Julius  Cae<^ 
sar,  Apollo,  Antinous;  a  splendid 
statue  of  Mars  in  repose;  groups 
of  Apollo  and  Diana,  of  Pan  and 
Syrinx.  A  statue  of  Cleopatra,  a 
gladiator,  a  Venus  quitting  the 
bath,  a  Hercules,  Bacchus,  and 
Mercury;  a  finely  draped  statue 
of  Agrippina ;  the  group  of  Orestes 
recognisid  by  his  sister  Electra^ 
the  work  of  Menelas,  a  Greek 
sculptor,  as  appears  from  the  in- 
scription; and  thatofPaetusand 
Arria,  or  more  probably  of  He- 
mon  supporting  Antigone.  Pluto 
carrying  off  Proserpine  is  by  Ber- 
nini. 

In  the  third  is  the  fresco  of 
Aurora,  a  master-piece  by  Guer- 
cino.  The  goddess  seated  on  a 
car  drawn  by  four  horses,  and 
preceded  by  the  Hours,  scatters 
flowers  around  her.  A  youth  hold- 
ing a  torch  and  flowers  signifies 
Daybreak,  and  the  female  asleep 
Night 

The  following  room  contains 
two  landscapes  by  Dominichino, 
and  two  by  Guercino,  who  paintea 
also  Fame,  under  tiie  figure  of 
a  female  sounding  a  trumpet  and 
holding  an  olive  branch ;  this  work 
is  not  inferior  in  merit  to  the 
Aurora. 

St  Niccoib  di  Tolentino. — This 
church,  built  in  1614  by  Prince 
Pampmli,  contains  a  fine  fresco 
ofPietro  diCortona,who  designed 
the  Gavotti  chapel.  The  picture 
of  St  Agnes  was  copied  from  the 
original  of  Guercino  in  the  Do- 
ria  gallery. 

In  the  Piazza  Barberini,  si- 
tuated on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
circus  of  Flora,  is  a  fountain  sup- 
ported by  four  dolphins,  with  a 
Triton  in  the  centre. 

Capuchin  Church. — In  the  first 
chapel  on  the  right  is  the  celebra- 
ted picture  of  St  Michael  by  Guido 
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The  Conception  over  the  high  al- 
tar is  by  bombelli;  the  St  An- 
thony and  StBonaventure  by  An- 
drea Sacchi.  St  Paul  cured  by 
Ananias  is  one  of  the  most  cor- 
rect works  of  Pietro  di  Cortona. 

St  Mdoro. — The  convent  ad- 
joining this  church  is  occupied 
by  Irish  Franciscans.  The  first 
chapel  on  the  right  and  that  on 
the  left  of  the  high  altar  were 
painted  by  Carlo  Maratta.  The  St 
Isidoro  of  the  high  altar  is  one  of 
the  best  works  of  Andrea  Sacchi. 

The  Barherini  Palace  was  com- 
menced under  Urban  VIII  by  Carlo 
Maderno  and  finished  by  Bernini. 
On  the  roof  of  the  saloon  Pietro  di 
Cortona  has  painted  the  Triumph 
of  Glory  under  the  attributes  of 
the  Barb  erini  family.  In  the  centre- 
piece the  arms  of  that  family  are 
carried  up  to  heaven  by  the  Vir- 
tues, in  the  presence  of  Provi- 
dence, of  Time,  Eternity,  and  the 
Fates.  The  first  side  picture  re- 
presents Minerva  fulminating  the 
Titans ;  the  second  Religion  and 
Faith  triumphing  over  Volup- 
tuousness. The  third  Justice  Abun- 
dance, Charity,  and  Hercules  des- 
troying the  Harpies,  an  allegory 
of  the  chastisement  of  the  wicked. 
The  fourth  the  Church  and  Pru- 
dence, Vulcan  and  Peace,  closing 
the  temple  of  Janus. 

In  the  gardens  of  the  palace 
was  the"Capitoliumvetus,"  which 
had  three  chapels,  delicated  by 
Numa  to  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Mi- 
nerva. In  the  court  is  the  antique 
inscription  taken  from  the  trium- 
phal arch  erected  to  the  Empe- 
ror Claudius  after  the  conquest 
of  Britain. 

Fontana  di  Trevi, — The  Aqua 
Vergine,  which  supplies  the  foun- 
tain, was  introduced  into  Rome 
by  Agrippa  for  the  use  of  his 

3,ths,  situated  near  the  Pantheon. 


Its  source  is  eight  miles  distant 
from  the  city,  on  the  ancient  Col- 
latine  way;  the  subterraneous 
aqueduct  is  fourteen  miles  long;^ 
after  traversing  the  villa  Borg- 
hese  and  villa  Medici,  the  water 
divides  into  tino  streams,  one  tak- 
ing the  direction  of  this  fountain^ 
and  the  other  that  of  the  Via 
Condotti. 

Before  the  front  of  the  palace, 
where  the  fountain  is  placed,  are 
four  Corinthian  columns  and  six 
pilasters,  between  which  are  two 
bas-reliefs,  one  represents  Agrip- 
pa and  the  other  the  young  girl 
who  first  discovered  the  spring. 
In  the  large  niche  is  the  statue 
of  Neptune  standing  on  a  car 
drawn  by  sea-horses,  and  guided 
by  Tritons,  commanding  the  wa- 
ters which  rush  out  of  a  mass 
of  rocks.  The  side  niches  contain 
the  statues  of  Abundance  and 
Salubrity :  the  four  over  the  en- 
tablature complete  the  decoration 
of  the  attic. 

The  little  church  of  St  Maria 
in  Trivio  on  the  left  of  the  foun- 
tain is  said  to  have  been  built 
by  Belisarius.  It  was  reduced  to 
its  present  form  on  the  designs 
of  Del  Duca,  in  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century. 

In  the  church  of  St  Andre  delle 
Fratte  are  two  angels  by  Bernini ; 
the  ceiling  was  painted  by  Ma- 
rini.  The  steeple  is  a  curious 
work  of  Boromini. 

Propaganda  Fide,  —  This  reli- 
gious establishment  was  founded 
by  Gregory  XV  in  1622,  for  the 
purpose  of  propagating  the  Ca- 
tiiolic  faith  Young  men  from  all 
countries  are  admitted  here,  and 
after  having  finished  their  edu- 
cation are  sent  as  missionaries 
to  different  countries.  The  col- 
lege possesses  a  typography  fur- 
nished with  all  sorts  of  oriental 
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characters,  a  library  with  many 
Coptic  and  oriental  works,  and  a 
collection  of  medals,  gems,  and 
other  cariosities. 

Piazza  di  Spagna.  —  So  called 
from  the  residence  of  the  Spanish 
ambassadors  at  Rome.  In  the  cen- 
tre is  a  fountain  called  the  Bar- 
caccia,  from  its  form,  and  the 
stairs  that  lead  to  the  Trinity  de' 
Idonti,  on  the  Pincian  hill. 

The  church  of  the  Trinity  de' 
Monti  was  built  by  Charles  Vm, 
king  of  France,  who  presented  it 
to  the  rehgious  order  of  St  Fran- 
cesco Paola.  It  belongs,  at  pre- 
sent, to  the  community  of  the 
Sacre  Coeur  de  Jesus,  who  have 
established  a  house  of  education 
for  young  ladies  in  the  adjoining 
convent.  This  church  was  restored 
in  1815.  In  the  sacristy  is  the 
beautifol  fresco  of  Daniel  di  Vol- 
terra,  representing  the  Deposition 
from  the  cross. 

French  Academy, — This  palace 
was  built  in  1540  on  the  designs  of 
Annibal  Lippi,  the  front  overlook- 
ing the  garden  on  those  of  Michael 
Angelo ;  it  was  enlarged  by  Cardi- 
nal de  Medici,  and  although  within 
the  walls,  the  circuit  of  the  whole 
villa,  which  commands  extensive 
views  over  the  city  and  its  envi- 
rons, is  of  about  a  mile  and  a 
half. 

-The  French  academy,  founded 
by  Louis  IV  in  1666,  is  composed 
of  a  director  and  twenty  pen- 
sioners chosen  among  the  young 
men  who  have  obtained  prizes  at 
Paris  in  sculpture,  painting,  ar- 
chitecture, music,  and  engraving. 
VUla  BorgJiese. — This  villa,  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  splendid  of 
Rome,  owes  its  origin  to  Cardinal 
Scipio  Borghese,  &e  nephew  of 
Paul  V.  At  the  end  of  last  century 
it  was  enlarged  under  Prince 
Marc'  Antonio,  more  recently  by 


the  princes  CamiUo  and  Fran- 
cesco Borghese;  it  has  been  con- 
siderably embellished  by  the  lat- 
ter, who  added  to  it  the  villa  of 
Raphael 

The  grand  entrance  is  of  the 
Ionic  order,  erected  on  the  model 
of  the  finest  propylaea  of  Greece 
and  Asia  Minor.  At  tlie  extremity 
of  the  great  walk  is  an  arch  sur- 
mounted with  a  statue  of  Septi- 
mius  Severus ;  and  the  propylaea 
of  an  Egyptian  temple  leading  to 
the  villa  of  Raphael,  who  painted 
on  the  walls  the  Marriage  of  Ro- 
xana,  and  various  sacrifices  and 
arabesques,  all  which  have  suf- 
fered from  the  lapse  of  time. 
Beyond  the  aqueduct,  on  the 
right,  is  a  smaU  temple  conse- 
crated to  Diana;  on  the  left,  the 
lake  and  temple  of  Esculapius; 
and  at  ihe  eQd  of  the  walk  an 
imitation  of  an  antique  monument, 
with  copies  of  sundry  inscriptions 
found  at  the  country  house  of 
Herod  Atticus. 

The  palace,  built  on  the  designs 
of  Vansanzio,  a  Flemish  architect, 
contains  a  large  collection  of  an- 
tique monuments. 

Under  the  portico  are  two  tri- 
umphal bas-reliefs  that  belonged 
to  the  arch  of  Claudius,  others 
allusive  to  a  battle  between  the 
Romans  and  barbarians,  and  to 
the  origin  of  Rome  a  curious 
monument  in  travertine,  bearing 
the  inscription  Orvius,  or  Corvius 
Nasica,  representing  a  Roman  ma- 
gistrate preceded  by  three  lictors, 
and  several  antique  inscriptions. 

The  fresco  on  the  roof  of  the 
saloon,  paintend  by  Rossi,  repre- 
sents the  arrival  of  Camillus  when 
the  garrison  of  the  Capitol  were 
in  treaty  with  Brennus  for  the 
ransom  of  the  city;  the  circular 
bas-reliefs,  the  sacrifice  of  Po- 
lixenes,  Hercules,  and  Jole.  The 
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colossal  busts  of  Isis  and  a  Muse, 
of  Adrian  and  Antoninus  Pius, 
are  ndmirably  executed.  In  the 
left  niche  is  a  semi-colossal  sta- 
tue of  a  faun,  in  the  right,  one 
of  Bacchus.  The  bust  of  Vespa- 
sian, the  funeral  altar  of  Flavia, 
and  the  tomb  of  Petronia,  a  ce- 
lebrated singer  of  the  time  of 
Antoninus  Pius,  are  interesting 
works. 

In  the  first  chamber  are  co- 
pies of  bas-reliefs  from  antiques, 
arabesques,  and  paintings.  The 
subject  of  the  vase  alludes  to  the 
story  of  Oedipus  and  the  Sphinx. 
The  statue  of  Ceres,  from  the 
expression  of  the  head,  the  de- 
licacy of  the  work,  and  the  dra- 
pery, is  considered  as  a  master- 
piece of  ancient  sculpture.  On  the 
right  is  the  bas-relief  of  Tele- 
phus,  found  in  the  ruins  of  the 
unperial  villa  on  the  Labican  way, 
^d  a  torse  of  Ganymede  from 
Nomentum. 

The  second  chamber  contains 
several  monuments  relative  to  the 
history  of  Hercules.  In  the  middle 
is  the  Amazon,  Anthiope,  com- 
bating Hercules  and  Theseus ;  on 
the  sarcophagus  are  the  labours 
of  Hercules  against  the  lion,  the 
hydra,  and  the  wild  boar,  wil^ 
the  hind  and  the  stvmphalides. 
The  arrival  of  the  Amazons  to 
assist  Troy,  figured  on  the  cover 
of  the  sarcophagus,  has  been  il- 
lustrated by  Winkelman.  The  op- 
posite side  alludes  to  five  other 
labours :  against  the  bull  of  Crete, 
Geryon,  Hippolitus,  the  dragon 
of  the  Hesperides,  the  centaur 
Nessus ;  and  the  second  part  of 
the  cover  to  the  council  of  the 
gods  on  the  marriage  of  Thetis. 

The  third  chamber,  in  which 
are  works  of  Bernini,  contains 
sixteen  pilasters  and   four   co- 

vam  of  red  oriental  granite. 


The  ceiling  was  painted  by  Mar- 
chetti;  the  metamorphosis  of 
Daphne  in  the  valley  of  Tempe, 
by  Moore  J  ApoUo  and  Diana,  by 
Labruzzi;  and  the  animals,  by 
Peters.  The  groups  of  Apollo 
and  Daphne,  Aeneas,  David  draw- 
ing the  sling  against  Goliah,  are 
by  Bernini.  The  bas-reliefs  allu- 
sive to  the  seasons,  represented 
on  four  vases,  are  by  Laboureur. 

The  callery  is  one  of  the  most 
s]plendid  of  Rome.  Its  twentv 
pilasters  of  giallo  antico,  with 
gilded  capitals,  are  ornamented 
with  white  marble  camei  and  blue 
mosaics,  executed  on  the  designs 
of  Tommaso  Conca  by  Carradon, 
SaHmbeni,  and  other  artists  of  his 
time.  In  the  niches  are  antique 
statues  of  a  Muse,  Diana,  Bacchus, 
and  Thetis ;  on  the  walls  are  eleven 
modern  bas-reliefs  alluding  to  my- 
thological subjects ;  the  arabesque 
paintings  are  by  Marchetti;  the 
fable  of  Galathea  is  the  work 
of  D'Angelis.  The  busts  in  por- 
phyry of  Ae  emperors,  the  por- 
phyry sarcophagus  found  in  the 
mausoleum  of  Adrian ;  four  tables 
of  iJie  same  marble ;  several  va- 
ses and  cups  of  alabaster  and 
species  of  other  marble,  parti- 
cularly one  in  ophix,  a  very  rare 
Egyptian  stone,  complete  the  de- 
corations of  this  chamber. 

The  cabinet  contains  an  Her- 
maphrodite, several  precious  mar- 
bles, busts  of  Tiberius,  Sappho, 
Mercury,  and  Scipio:  an  antique 
pavement  in  mosaic,  found  at 
Castel  Ardone,  on  the  road  to 
Tivoli,  and  a  table  inlaid  with 
agate,  jasper,  lapis  lazuli,  and 
ouier  precious  stones.  The  paint- 
ings on  the  ceiling  alludmg  to 
Uie  fable  of  the  Hermaphrodite 
and  Salmacis  are  by  Buonvicini 

In  the  fourth  chamber  are  six- 
teen pilasters  and  four  coloBms 
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of  breccia  corallina.  The  Council 
of  the  Grods  was  painted  by  Pe- 
eheux;  die  chiaro-oscuri,  by  Mar- 
chetti.  The  four  oil  paintings,  by 
Thiers,  a  French  artist,  repre- 
sent a  chase  and  the  death  of 
Milo;  Polydamas  and  the  grati- 
tude of  Tlieseus.  A  statue  of  the 
Pythian  Apollo  in  the  primitive 
Greek  style,  and  a  sarcophagus 
on  which  are  sculptured  Tritons 
and  Nereids,  in  allusion  to  the 
transfer  of  souls  into  the  isles  of 
the  blessed. 

The  fifth  chamber  possesses 
several  monuments  relative  to  the 
religion  of  Egypt;  various  spe- 
cies of  marble  and  columns  in 
oriental  granite,  nero  antico;  a 
statue  of  Isis  with  her  attributes, 
in  bronze;  a  Ceres;  a  female  sta- 
tue of  a  style  anterior  to  the  time 
of  Phidias ;  a  bronze  head  of  Bac- 
chus; the  remaining  part  is  of 
flowered  alabaster. 

In  the  middle  of  the  sixth  cham- 
ber is  an  antique  group  of  three 
figures  emblematic  of  Youth,  Vi- 
rdity,  and  Old  Age,  or  of  Spring, 
Summer,  and  Winter;  there  are 
also  a  Ceres,  a  Mercury,  inven- 
tor of  the  lyre ;  two  fauns,  a  Pluto, 
an  Antoninus  Pius;  Bacchus  ana 
Proserpine,  a  very  ancient  and 
unique  group. 

On  the  second  story  are  chim- 
ney pieces  of  amethyst,  porphyry, 
rosso  anticOj  several  paintings  by 
Peters,  Gavm  Hamilton,  the  sta- 
tues of  Paris  and  Helen,  and  four 
bas-reliefs,  in  giallo  antico,  on 
a  ground  of  porphyry,  the  work 
of  Pacetti. 

FIFTH  DAY. 

nOM  THB  MAVSOLEVM  OF  AUGUSTUS 
TO  THE  VSLABRUM. 

Mausoleum  of  Augustus  in  the 
Via  Pon^^ct.— Stiet(H>iu8,  spea- 


king of  the  funeral  of  Augnstus, 
says  that  his  remains  were  pla- 
ced in  the  monument  which  he 
had  erected  in  his  sixth  consu- 
late, or  twenty-seventh  year  be- 
fore our  era,  between  the  Fla- 
minian  way  and  the  banks  of 
the  Tiber.  The  ashes  of  Octavia, 
Drusus,  Germanicus,  and  of  other 
members  of  his  family,  were  also 
deposited  here. 

Strabo  observes,  in  the  fifth 
book  of  his  Geography,  that  on 
a  circular  and  elevated  base  of 
white  marble  was  a  mound  of 
earl^,  planted  with  evergreens; 
that  on  its  summit  was  the  bronze 
statue  of  Augustus,  and  in  the 
interior  the  sepulchral  chambers 
destined  for  his  family;  that  be- 
hind Ihe  monument  were  shady 
walks,  containing  in  the  centre 
a  funeral  pile  of  white  marble 
surrounded  with  poplars. 

In  the  twelfth  century  this  mo- 
nument was  converted  into  a  for- 
tress by  the  Colonna  princes,  and 
falling  into  possession  of  the 
people  of  Rome  it  was  reduced 
to  a  ruin.  Nothing  now  remains 
but  the  fondation  walls  and  the  tra- 
ces of  thirteen  sepulchral  rooms. 
About  the  end  of  last  century  a 
species  of  amphitheatre  was  built 
on  these  walls,  which  is  used  in 
the  summer  months  for  theatri- 
cal representations. 

St,  EocL — This  church,  situated 
in  the  Via  Ripetta,  was  rebuilt 
in  1657  by  Rossi,  and  its  front 
recently  by  Valadier.  Over  the 
altar  of  the  second  chapel  is  a 
fine  painting  of  the  Yirgin,  St 
Roch,  and  St  Anthony,  by  Boc- 
caccio; in  the  chapels  of  St  An- 
thony and  of  the  Crib  are  .estee- 
med works  of  Calabrese  and  Bal- 
dassar  PeruzzL 

Bipetta.'-Vnder  Clement  XI  a 
landing  place  was  made  here  for 
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the  wine,  oil,  wood,  corn  andoliher 
articles  brought  by  water  from 
Umbria  and  the  Sabine  country. 
The  steps  are  formed  of  the  sto- 
nes of  a  arch  of  the  Coliseum 
thrown  down  by  an  earthquake 
in  1703.  On  the  level  of  the  street 
is  a  fountain;  on  the  columns  are 
marked  the  greatest  inundations 
of  the  Tiber. 

Opposite  the  steps  is  the  church 
of  the  Schiavoni,  given  by  Nicho- 
las V  to  the  Illyrian  natioa  It 
was  rebuilt  in  1588  by  Sixtus  V. 

Borghese  Palace, — This  palace, 
one  of  the  most  magnificent  of 
Rome,  was  begun  in  1590  by  Car- 
dinal Dezza,  and  finished  under 
Paul  V,  by  Flaminio  Ponzio.  The 
porticoes  in  the  entrance  court 
are  supported  by  ninety-six  gra- 
nite columns.     « 

The  apartments  on  the  ground 
floor  contain  a  choice  collection 
of  pictures,  open  to  the  public 
daily  at  ten  o'clock.  We  shall  enu- 
merate the  principal  of  them: — 

First  Room— The  Holy  Trinity, 
by  Leandro  Bassano;  the  Ma- 
donna, Child,  and  two  Apostles ; 
the  Conversion  of  St  Paul,  by 
Garofalo;  a  Madonna,  by  Ghir- 
landajo;  St  Peter  repentant,  by 
Sgaguoletto ;  the  Adoration  of  the 
KiQgs,  bv  Giacomo  Bassano. 

Second  Room  —  Our  Saviour, 
and  a  head  of  St  Francis,  by 
AnnibaJ  Caracci;  the  Marriage 
of  Cana,  Birth  of  Christ,  and  De- 
position from  the  Cross,  by  Ga- 
rofalo ;  the  Virgin,  Jesus,  and  St 
John,  by  Titian;  Christ  with  a 
Disciple,  Venus  weeping  for  the 
death  of  Adonis,  both  by  Scar- 
sellino;  the  Chase  of  Diana,  one 
of  the  masterpieces  of  Domini- 
chino. 

Third  Room — St  Anthony  pre- 
aching to  the  Fish,  by  Paul  Ve- 
ronese: Pordenone  and  his  Fa- 


mily, painted  by  himself;  a  St 
Jorni  the  Baptist  in  the  Desert, 
by  Paul  Veronese ;  a  St  Francis, 
b^  Annibal  Caracci ;  and  a  Holy 
Family,  by  Pierin  del  Vaga. 

Fourth  Room — Two  Apostles, 
by  Buonarotti ;  the  Rape  of  Eu- 
ropa,  by  the  Cavalier  d'Arpino; 
a  Raphael,  the  Deposition  from 
the  Cross;  another  Deposition, 
by  Garofalo  j  the  Cumaean  Sybil 
of  Dominichmo ;  the  Visitation  of 
St  Elizabeth  of  Rubens;  a  Da- 
vid, by  Giorgione. 

Fifth  Room  — The  Four  Sea- 
sons,'by  Albano;  Joseph  with  the 
Wife  of  Potiphar,  by  Lanfranc; 
the  Samaritan  Woman,  by  Ga- 
rofalo; the  Prodigal  Child,  by 
Guercino;  and  the  Resurrection 
of  Lazarus,  by  Agostino  Caracci. 

Sixth  Room  —  A  Susanna,  by 
Rubens;  a  portrait  of  the  For- 
narina,  by  Giulio  Romano ;  a  Ve- 
nus and  Satyr,  by  Paul  Veronese. 

The  Seventh  Room  is  covered 
with  looking  glasses. 

Eight  Room  —  Four  mosaics, 
one  representing  Paul  V,  of  the 
Borghese  family;  a  Madonna  and 
Child,  by  Palma ;  and  a  Portrait, 
by  Bronzino. 

Ninth  Room— A  Prodigal  Child, 
by  Titian;  a  Holy  Familjr,  by 
Innocenzo  d'Imola;  a  Deposition, 
by  Pietro  Perugino;  a  portrait 
of  Cesare  Borgia,  and  another  of 
a  Cardinal,  by  Raphael;  the  Ma- 
donna and  Child,  by  Scarsellino ; 
the  celebrated  picture  of  Sacred 
and  Profane  Love,  one  of  the 
masterpieces  of  Titian. 

Tenth  Room  — The  Return  of 
the  Prodigal  Child,  by  Guercino; 
a  ResuiTection  of  Lazarus,  and 
a  Flagellation,  by  Garafalo;  a 
Madonna,  by  Pietro  Perugino; 
Samson  bound  to  the  Column  of 
the  Temple,  Jesus  in  the  presence 
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of  the  Pharisees,  and  the  Graces, 
all  by- Titian. 

Eleventh  Room— A  Holy  Fa- 
mily, by  Scipio  Gaetano ;  the  Vir- 
gin and  Child,  by  Bellini:  the 
Wife  of  Titian;  under  the  ngure 
of  Judith,  by  Titian ;  Lot  and  his 
Dangers,  by  Gherardo  delli 
Notti;  a  portrait  of  Raphael,  by 
one  of  his  pupils;  a  Virgin  and 
Child,  by  Andrea  del  Sarto. 

Gampo  Marzo.  —  The  ancient 
Campus  Martins  extended  from 
the  Capitol,  Qirinal,  and  Plncian 
hiUs  to  the  Tiber,  and  in  the  days 
of  the  republic  was  consecrated  to 
gymnastic  exercises  and  the  pu- 
blic assemblies  for  the  election 
of  magistrates;  but  under  the 
empire  a  part  only  remauied  for 

Eublic  use,  the  rest  being  occupied 
y  monuments,  by  the  theatres 
of  Pompey  and  Marcdlus,  the 
amphitheatre  of  Taurus,  the  Pan- 
theon, and  the  thermae  of  Agrippa. 

St  Maria  Maddalena.  —  This 
church  contains  several  orna- 
ments, and  some  paintings.  Pladdo 
Costanzi  has  represented  St  Ca- 
millo  de  Lellis,  founder  of  the 
religious  order  that  assists  the 
dying.  Boccaccio  painted  the  cha- 
pel of  St  Nicholas  of  Ban. 

St  Maria  in  Aguiro  — This  ap- 

Eellation  is  saia  to  be  derived 
•om  the  "equiria"  games  which 
were  celebrated  on  this  spot;  it 
IB  now  called  Orfanelli,  from  the 
house  in  which  orphans  are  recei- 
ve and  educated.  The  second 
chapel  contains  paintings  by  Ghe- 
rardo delle  Notti.  Over  the  altar 
is  the  Visitation  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  by  Boncora  In  the  cha- 
pel of  the  Annunciation  is  a  pic- 
ture by  Nappi  or  the  Capucnin, 
and  frescoes  by  Saracem. 

Pantlieon, — This  monument,the 
most  perfect  of  the  Roman  anti- 


quities, was  erected  by  Agrippa 
in  his   third  contulate,  in   the 
727th  year  of  Rome  and  the  27th 
before  the  Christian  era.  It  is 
evident  that  the  circular  part  of 
this  edifice  has  no  connexion  with 
the  portico— a  circumstance  which 
has    given    rise    to    discussion 
amongst  modem   writers,  'some 
pretending  that  the  round   hall 
is  greatly   anterior  to  Agrippa, 
and  that  he  merely  added  the 
portico.  This  hall,  Jhowerer,  can 
be  attributed  only  to  Agrippa,  as 
it  is  connected  with  his  thermaa 
We  may  reasonably  conclude  that, 
wishing  to  transform  this  build- 
ing into  a  temple,  Agrippa  added 
the  portico  in  729  to  the  edifice 
which  had  been  erected  in  727. 
Dio  observes  that  as  the  statue  of 
Venus  and  Mars,  placed  in  the 
interior,  had  the  attributes  of  se- 
veral divinities,  the  temple  was 
called  the  Pantheon,  but   adds 
his  belief  that  it  was  so  called 
from  the  resemblance  of  the  roof 
to  tiie  form  of  the  heavens.  The 
statue  of  Julius  Caesar  was  placed 
in  the  interior;  those  of  Augus- 
tus and  Agrippa  in  niches  under 
the  portico.  Having  suffered  from 
fire  under  Titus  and  Trajan,  the 
Pantheon  was  restored  by  Adrian, 
and   at  a  subsequent  period  by 
Antoninus  Pius,  Severus,  and  Ca- 
racalla;  as  is  proved  by  the  fol- 
lowing inscription  still  legible  on 
the  architrave: — 

MP.  CAES.  SEPTIMIVS.  SEVRRVS.  PIVS. 
PERTINAX.  ARABICVS.  ADIABENICVS. 
PARTHICVS.  UAXIUVS.  PONTIF.  MAX. 
TRIE.  POTEST.  X.  inP.  IX.  COS.  III.  P- 
P.  PROCOS. 

IMP.    CAES.    M.    AVRELIV8.    ANTONINVS, 
PIVS.  FELIX.  AY6.   TRIE.   POTEST.    V.' 
COS.  PROCOS.  PANTHEVH.  VETVSTATB.        I 
CORRVPTVM.  CVM.  OHNL  CVLTV.  RES.         I 
TITVERVMT.  I 

8*  ^ 
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This  last  restoration  -was  made 
in  the  year  202 ;  no  fiorther  men- 
tion is  made  of  this  monument  till 
it  was  visited  by  the  Emperor  Gon- 
stantius  in  354.  In  391  it  was 
closed,  like  all  other  pagan  tem*- 
pies,  and  remained  so  till  608, 
when  the  Emperor  Phocas  ceded 
it  to  Boniface  lY,  who  dedicated 
it  in  hononr  of  the  blessed  Vir- 
gin and  the  martyrs,  under  the 
title  of  St  Maria  aa  Martyres, 
which  it  still  preserves. 

In  668  the  Emperor  Constan- 
tius  n  stripped  the  temple  of  the 
bronze  tiles  which  covered  the 
roof  and  the  cupola,  and  of  the 
bronze  statues  which  had  esca- 
ped preceding  devastations,  and 
gave  orders  to  transport  them  to 
Constantinople.  They  were  taken 
by  the  Saracens,  and  carried  to 
Alexandria.  Gregory  m  repaired 
tliis  iiyury  by  covering  the  roof 
with  lead. 

In  the  civil  broils  of  the  thii*- 
teenth  and  fourteenth  centuries 
this  monument  suffered  severely ; 
at  the  beginning  of  ^e  fifteenth 
century  the  eastern  side  of  the 
portico  had  disappeared;  ruins 
had  accumulated  to  the  height  of 
the  bases  of  the  columns,  so  that 
,it  was  necessary  to  descend  se- 
veral steps  in  order  to  enter  the 
church. 

In  1632  Urban  VIH,  of  the  Bar- 
berinl.  family,  ordered  all  the 
bronze  of  the  portico  to  be  applied 
to  the  construction  of  the  columns 
of  the  confession  and  of  the  chair 
of  St  Peter,  and  to  the  founding 
of  cannon  for  the  Castel  St  An- 
gelo,  which  amounted  to  eighty 
in  number.  Torrigio,  who  was  an 
eye-witness,  says  that  the  metal 
thus  carried  away  weighed 
450,251  lbs.,  and  the  nails  ^one 
9,374  lbs. 
In  1662  Alexander  Vn  resto- 


red the  eastern  side,  raised  the 
two  granite  columns  still  stand- 
ing, and  cleared  away  the  rub- 
bish and  huts  which  encumbered 
die  portico.  Benedict  XIY,  in  the 
middle  of  last  century,  reduced 
the  interior  to  its  present  state. 
Under  Pius  Vn  the  covering  oi 
die  cupola  was  partly  renewed, 
and  excavations  were  made  near 
the  western  side  of  the  portico 
which  have  thrown  light  on  the., 
plan  of  the  edifice. 

The  portico,  103  feet  wide  and 
sixty-one  deep,  consists  of  sixteen 
columns,  each  of  a  single  block  of 
oriental  granite,  fourteen  feet  in 
circumference  and  thirty-eight  in 
height,  exclusive  of  either  base  or 
capital  The  eight  front  columns, 
of  grey  granite,  support  an  enta- 
blature and  pediment  of  the  finest 
architectural  proportions.  The  en- 
trance into  the  temple  was  for- 
merly effected  by  seven  steps, 
but  at  present  oiuy  by  two.  The 
diameter  of  the  interior,  which 
is  equal  to  its  height  from  the 
pavement,  is  132  feet;  the  thick- 
ness of  the  external  wall  is  nine- 
teen feet.  The  light  enters  by  a 
single  circular  opening,  twenty- 
six  feet  in  diameter,  at  the  top 
of  the  roof. 

The  tribune  of  the  high  altar, 
of  a  semicircular  form,  is  orna- 
mented with  fourteen  large  fluted 
columns  of  marble,  twenty-seven 
feet  high  and  three  and  a  half 
in  diameter,  without  the  capital 
and  base;  eight  circular  chapels, 
decorated  wiSi  columns  and  pila- 
sters, support  the  entablature,  the 
frieze  of  which  is  covered  with 
porphyry.  The  bronze  Caryatides, 
the  work  of  Diogenes  of  Athens 
which,  according  to  Pliny,  were 
placed  in  the  interior,  probably 
supported  the  upper  cornice  of 
the  attic. 
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Around  the  dreaoBference  be- 
Vwe&i  the  chapels  are  eight  niches, 
called  by  the  ancients  aedicolae, 
adorned  with  a  pediment  suppor- 
ted by  two  Corinthian  columns 
of  giallo  antico,  porphyry,  and  gra- 
aite,  which  have  been  adapted  to 
serve  for  altars. 

In  the  third  chapel  on  the  left 
in  enteming,  under  the  statue  of 
the  Madonna  del  Sasso,  the  work 
of  Loronzetto,  one  of  his  pupls, 
are  the  remains  of  Raphael.  The 
busts  of  Pemzzi,  Pierin  del  Yaga. 
Znccari,  Annibal  Oaracci,  ana 
others  who  were  buried  in  this 
temple,  have  heeo.  transferred  to 
the  GapitoL 

27te  Church  of  St  Maria  avpra 
Minerva. — This  church  derives 
its  name  from  the  temple  of  Mi- 
nerva erected  by  Pompey,  on  the 
ruins  of  which  it  was  built  The 
most  interesting  objects  which  it 
contains  are  a  crucinx  painted  by 
Giotto,  the  tombs  of  Leo  X  and 
Clement  YII  by  Bandinelli,  and 
a  statue  of  our  Saviour  by  Mi- 
chael Angelo.  In  the  convent  is 
a  library  open  daily  to  the  public. 

The  ancient  church  of  St  Eusta- 
chio,  which  was  restored  in  the 
last  century  on  the  designs  of 
Canevari,  preserves  in  an  antique 
nm  placed  under  the  altar  die 
remains  of  the  titular  saint,  whose 
martyrdom  is  represented  in  a 
painting  by  Femandi,  placed  in 
the  choir. 

Near  this  church  is  the  Sa- 
pienza  or  University,  commenced 
bv  Leo  X  on  the  plans  of  Mi- 
chael Angelo;  it  was  continued 
SSixtus  y,  and  finished  by 
exander  YII.  It  is  divided  into 
five  colleges,  viz.,  those  of  theo- 
logn^,  law,  medicine,  philosophy, 
aim  philology;  the  professors  are 
pidd  by  government.  On  the 
ground  fioor  are  schools  of  the 


fine  arts,  under  the  direction  ci 
the  Academy  of  St  Luke ;  in  which 
lectures  are  delivered  on  sculp- 
ture, painting,  architecture,  per- 
spective, anatomy,  and  mythotogy. 

The  Palazzo  Madama,  the  resi- 
dence of  the  governor  of  Rome, 
was  built  by  Catherine  de  Me^ 
did,  afterwards  queen  of  France, 
on  the  ruins  of  the  thermae  of 
Nero,  of  which  several  granite 
columns  are  still  preserved  in  a 
cellar  in  the  Via  de'  Crescenzi. 
Numbers  of  statues,  busts,  and 
bas-reliefs,  found  in  the  ruins, 
were  once  deposited  in  the  Giu- 
stiniani  palace,  which  contained 
also  a  fine  collection  of  paintings 

St.  Luigi  — This  church  was 
built  in  1689,  by  Henry  m,  king 
of  France,  on  the  designs  of  Gia- 
como  della  Porta.  It  has  three 
naves,  divided  by  Ionic  pilasters, 
covered  with  Sicilian  jasper.  In 
the  second  chapel  on  the  right 
are  frescoes  by  Dominichino,  re- 
presenting on  one  side  St  Cecily 
distributing  her  clothes  to  the 
poor,  the  same  saint  in  her  last 
nomeuts,  and  on  the  other  the 
angels  crowning  her  and  her  hus- 
band. The  Assumption  of  the  Vir- 
gin, over  the  high  altar,  is  by 
Francesco  Bassano.  In  the  chapel 
of  St  Matthew  is  a  fine  painting 
by  Caravaggio,  representing  our 
Saviour  summoning  the  publican 
to  abandon  his  occupations  and 
to  foUow  him*  and  in  the  sa- 
cristy a  small  painting  of  the 
Madonna,  attributed  to  Correggio. 

Church  of  St  Augustin. — This 
church,  built  in  1483,  one  the 
designs  of  Baccio  Pintelli,  by  Car- 
dinid  D'EstouteviUe  de  Uohan, 
and  restored  in  the  last  century 
by  VanvitellL  is  in  the  Italian 
style  of  the  fifteenth  century.  It 
is  divided  by  columns  into  three 
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nayes;  its  cupola  was  the  first 
ever  erected  in  Rome. 

Near  the  entrance  is  a  statue 
of  the  Madonna  and  Child,  by 
Sansovino,  which,  being  in  par- 
ticular veneration,  is  decorated 
with  precious  gifts. 

In  the  chapel  of  St  Augustin 
are  three  paintings  by  Guercino. 
At  the  high  altar  are  four  angels, 
according  to  the  models  of  Ber- 
nini, and  an  iumage  of  the  Virgin, 
said  to  have  been  painted  by  St 
Luke,  brought  to  Rome  by  the 
Greeks  after  the  fall  of  Constan- 
tinople. In  the  urn  of  verde  an- 
tico  of  the  adjoining  chapel  re- 
poses the  body  of  St  Monica, 
mother  of  St  Augustin.  The  statue 
of  St  Thomas  de  ViUanova,  by 
Ferrata ;  the  group  of  the  Virgin, 
Child,  and  St  Andrew,  by  Sanso- 
vino, and  the  Madonna  of  Lo- 
reto,  by  Caravaggio,  decorate  the 
adjoining  chapels;  on  the  third 
pilaster  on  the  left  of  the  en- 
trance is  the  celebrated  fresco  of 
Isaiah,  by  Raphael. 

In  the  convent  annexed  to  the 
church  is  a  library,  to  which  the 
public  is  admitted  daily. 

The  church  of  St  Antonio  de' 
Portoghesi,  was  built  in  1695  by 
Martin  Longhi,  at  the  expense 
of  the  king  of  PortugaL  It  con- 
tains several  rare  and  beautiful 
species  of  marble,  gilt  stuccoes, 
and  paintings  by  Calandrucci, 
Graziani,  and  Luigi  Agricola. 

St  Apollinare  — In  772  Adrian 
I  built  this  church  on  the  ruins 
of  a  temple  or  monument  con- 
secrated to  Apollo.  It  was  resto- 
red by  Benedict  XIV,  and  con- 
tains a  statue  of  St  Francis  Xavier, 
by  Legros ;  on  the  altar  is  a  paint- 
ing by  Ercole  G^nnari. 

In  the  Roman  seminary  young 
men,  destined  for  the  ecclesias- 
tical profession,    are  instructed 


in  the  belles  lettres,  and  the  diffe- 
rent branches  of  philosophy  and 
theology.  The  establishment  is 
under  the  inspection  of  the  car- 
dinal vicargeneral,  who  generally 
resides  in  it 

The  Palazzo  Altemps,  the  por- 
ticoes of  which  were  raised  by 
Balthassar  Peruzzi,  contains  some 
ancient  statues,  columns,  and  bas- 
reliefs,  and  in  the  chapel  is  pre- 
served the  body  of  Pope  St  Ani- 
cetus,  who  died  a  martyr  in  168. 

On  the  front  of  a  house  in  the 
same  street,  Polydore  Caravaggio 
painted  in  chiaro-oscuro  the  fable 
of  Niobe.  The  Lancellotti  palace 
possesses  ancient  statues  of  Mer- 
cury, Diana,  and  numerous  busts. 

The  Church  of  St  Salvator  in 
Lauro. — This  church  contains 
thirty-four  Corinthian  columns,  a 
painting  by  Peruzzini  of  the  Santa 
Casa  of  Loreto,  and  the  first 
production  of  Pietro  di  Cortona. 

The  house  numbered  124  in 
the  Via  Coronari  was  the  pro- 
perty and  once  the  residence  of 
Raphael.  Near  the  Piazza  St  An- 
gelo  formerly  existed  an  arch 
raised  in  honour  of  the  emperors 
Gratiftn,  Valentinian  n,  andTheo- 
dosius;  the  verde  antico  columns 
and  other  marbles  forming  its 
decoration  are  now  in  the  church 
of  St  Celsus,  near  which  are  the 
Palazzo  Cicciaporci,  built  by 
Giulio  Romano,  and  Palazzo  Ni- 
colini  by  Sansovino,  a  celebrated 
Florentme  architect 

Chiesa  Nuova — St  Filippo  Neri, 
with  the  assistance  ofGregoryXIIT, 
built  this  church,  which  contains 
works  of  Pietro  di  Cortona  (who 
painted  the  ceiling  and  cupola): 
of  Gaetani,  Cavalier  d'Arpino  and 
Muziano. 

Before  the  high  altar  are  four 
fine  columns  of  porta  santa,  with 
the  bases  and  capitals  in   gilt 
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bronse;  three  paintings  by  Ru- 
bens, represent  angels,  saints,  and 
martyrs. 

The  body  of  St  Filippo  Neri 
reposes  in  the  chapel  consecrated 
in  his  honour;  the  Presentation 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin  in  the  Tem- 
ple, over  the  next  altar,  is  an 
esteemed  work  of  Boccaccio.  In 
the  sacristy  is  a  statue  by  Al- 
gardi  of  St  Philip,  and  in  the 
room  which  the  saint  inhabited 
are  paintings  by  Guercino  and 
Gruido. 

St  Maria  della  Pace.  —  This 
church  was  built  under  Sixtus  IV 
by  Pintelli,  and  restored  under 
Alexander'Vn  by  Pietro  da  Cor- 
tona,  who  added  its  semicircular 
portico. 

The  interior  has  a  nave  and 
octagonal  cupola.  The  first  cha- 
pel on  the  right  contains  a  bronze 
bas-relief  of  the  Deposition  from 
the  Cross,  and  St  Catherine  sur- 
rounded by  little  children,  by  Fan- 
celli;  over  the  arch  are  the  ce- 
lebrated frescoes  of  Raphael,  re- 
presenting the  Cumaean,  Persian, 
Phrygian,  and  Tiburtine  Sybils. 

Under  the  cupola  are  the  Vi- 
j9itation  of  St  Elizabeth,  by  Carlo 
Maratta;  the  Presentation  in  the 
Temple,  a  master-piece  of  Baldas- 
sar  Peruzzi;  the  Birth  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  by  Vanni;  and 
her  Death,  by  Morandi.  There 
are  fonr  columns  of  verde  antico 
near  the  high  altar,  over  which 
are  some  works  of  Francesco  Al- 
bano. 

In  the  church  of  St  Maria  dell' 
Anima,  begun  in  1400,  and  after- 
wards enlarged  by  German  resi- 
dents in  Rome,  who  established 
near  it  a  hospital  for  their  fellow 
citizens,  are  sundry  works  of  Sa- 
racen!, Gendgnani;  a  Madonna 
over  the  altar,  by  Julio  Romano; 
the  tomb  of  Adrian  VI,  firomthe 


designs  of  Peruzzi,  and  a  monu- 
ment to  Luke  Holstenius,  who 
flourished  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. The  front  gates,  of  a  good 
style  of  architecture,  are  attribu- 
ted to  Sangalio. 

Piazza  Navona.  —  This  piazza, 
occupying  the  site  of  the  circus 
of  Alexander  Severus,  some  ruins 
of  which  exist  under  the  church 
of  St  Agnes,  still  preserves  its 
original  form,  the  houses  being 
built  on  the  foundations  of  the  an- 
cient seats. 

Under  Gregory  Xm  a  fountain 
was  placed  at  its  northern  and 
another  at  its  southern  extremity. 
The  latter  consists  of  two  large 
marble  basins ;  in  the  centre  is  the 
figure  of  a  Triton  holding  a  dol- 
phin, by  Bernini,  erected  under 
Innocent  X;  on  the  borders  of 
the  vase  are  similar  figures  exe- 
cuted by  Flaminio  Vacca,  Leo- 
nardo of  Sarzana,  Silla,  and  Lan- 
dini. 

Bernini,  by  order  of  Innocent  X, 
made  the  designs  of  the  central 
fountain,  formed  of  a  large  circular 
basin,  seventy-three  feet  in  dia- 
meter, within  which  is  a  rock 
perforated  on  its  four  sides,  and 
four  colossal  statues,  executed  on 
the  models  of  Bernini,  represent- 
ing  the  Ganges,  Nile,  La  Plata, 
and  the  Danube. 

A  market  is  held  in  this  piazza 
every  Wednesday,  and  in  August 
it  is  inundated  on  Saturdays  and 
Sundays. 

St.  Agnes.  —  This  church,  re- 
stored by  the  Pamphili  princes 
in  the  seventeentii  century,  is  in 
the  form  of  a  Greek  cross.  The 
interior  contains  eight  large  co- 
lumns of  cottanello  marble,  gilt 
stucco,  verde  antico  near  the  high 
altar;  several  statues  and  paint- 
ings by  various  artists  of  that 
period. 
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The  Sf  Agnes  in  the  flames,  and 
St  Eustace  exposed  to  the  lions, 
are  by  Ferrata;  the  group  of  the 
Holy  FamOy  by  Guido;  the  tomb 
of  Innocent  X  bv  Maini.  Below  the 
church  is  one  of  the  finest  works  of 
Algardi,  representing  St  Agnes. 

The  Pamphili  palace,  adjoining 
the  church,  was  built  in  1650  on 
the  designs  of  Reinaldi.  On  the 
extensive  ceDing  of  the  grand  gal- 
lery Pietro  di  Cortona  painted  the 
adventures  of  Aeneas. 

The  Braschi  palace  is  celebrated 
for  its  splendit  marble  staircase, 
which  is  decorated  with  columns 
and  pilasters  of  oriental"  red  gra- 
nite. 

At  the  corner  of  this  palace  is 
the  Piazza  Pasquino,  on  which  is 
an  ancient  mutilated  statue  placed 
on  a  pedestal;  it  was  found  near 
the  shop  of  a  tailor  named  Pas- 
quino, who  was  celebrated  for  his 
jokes  and  satires,  a  circumstance 
from  which  the  word  pasquinade 
is  derived.  The  statue,  though 
greatly  injured  by  time,  exhibits 
traces  of  excellent  worlonanship ; 
it  formed  part  of  a  group  repre- 
senting Menelaus  defending  the 
body  of  Patroclus. 

The  church  of  St  Pantaleo, 
erected  in  1216  by  Honorius  III, 
was  presented  by  ftregory  XV  to 
St  Joseph  Calasanzio,  who  founded 
the  order  of  the  pious  schools  de- 
stined to  give  gratuitous  instruc- 
tion in  reading,  writing,  arithme- 
tic, and  rudiments  of  Latin.  The 
body  of  the  samtly  founder  re- 
poses undar  the  altar  in  an  urn 
of  porphyry. 

The  Palazzo  Massimi,  built  by 
Balthassar  Peruzzi,  contains  va- 
rious paintings  and  an  antique 
statue  of  a  Discobolus,  copied  from 
the  bronze  statue  by  Myron. 

8t  Andrea  delta  Valle. — ^Inthis 


church,  erected  in  1691,  are  se- 
veral classic  works  of  the  Bolog- 
nese  school.  Lanfranc  painted  t£e 
cupolaf  Dominichino  the  fourEvan- 
gelists  and  several  traits  from  the 
history  of  St  Andrew.  H  Gara- 
brese  the  pictures  allusive  to  the 
life  of  the  saint  The  first  chap^ 
on  the  right  has  eight  colamns 
of  verde  antico;  the  second,  that 
of  the  Strozzi  family,  has  twelve 
of  lumachella,  four  tombs,  and 
over  the  altar  a  bronze  group  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin  with  our  Sa^ 
viour  after  his  Grucifixion,  copied 
from  the  original  of  Michael  An- 
gelo.  The  other  monuments  of  note 
are  the  tombs  of  Pius  n  and 
Pius  in,  by  Pasquino  da  Monte- 
pulciano;  the  Assumption,  over  the 
last  altar,  bv  Passignani ;  the  sta- 
tues of  St  John  the  Baptist,  the 
Evangelist,  St  Martha,and  St  Mary 
Magdalen. 

The  Theatre  of  Fompey  occu- 
pied the  entire  space  between  the 
Palazzo  Pio  and  the  Via  Ghiavari 
and  Giupponari;  the  scena  or 
staee  began  near  the  tribune  of 
St  Andrea  della  Valle ;  the  centre 
of  the  semicircular  part  is  now 
covered  by  the  Palazza  Pio,  on 
which  are  the  only  visible  ruins 
of  this  monument  It  contained 
28,000  spectators,  and  communi- 
cated with  a  portico  supported 
by  100  columns,  occupying  the 
site  of  the  present  streets  Della 
Farina,  Sudario,  Argentina,  and 
Barbieri.  On  the  days  of  public 
representation  the  senate  assem- 
bled in  a  hall  called  Guria  Pom- 
peia,  in  which  Gaesar  fell  on  the 
ides  of  March,  the  709th  year  of 
Rome,  and  44th  before  our  era. 

The  Palozzo  Stoppani,  nowVi- 
doni  was  built  on  die  designs  of 
Raphael ;  the  Prenestine  tables,  a 
kind  of  ancient  calendar  found  at 
Pale8trina,are  preserved  here ;  and 
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al  the  foot  of  tiie  stairs  is  an  an- 
tique statue  of  Marcos  Aurelkis. 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  Argentina 
theatre  are  the  churches  of  the 
8t  Sudario,  belonging  to  the  Pied- 
montese,  and  St  Julian  to  the 
Flemish  nation;  also  those  of  St 
Helen  and  St  Nicholas.  In  the 
yard  and  cellar  of  the  house  ad- 
joining this  church  are  four  an- 
cient columns  which  formed  part 
of  the  temple  of  Hercules  Gustos, 
finished  by  Sylla  in  the  669th 
year  of  Rome. 

The  Palazzo  Mattei  possesses 
many  objects  of  antiquity;  the 
statues  of  Pallas,  Jupiter,  Abund- 
ance, bas-reliefe  representing  a 
consul  punishing  a  culprit ;  a  sa- 
crifice to  Priapus:  the  Chase  of 
Meleager;  a  sacrince  to  Escula- 
pius;  the  Rape  of  Proserpine ;  the 
feraces;  Peleus  andThetis ;  besides 
busts  of  several  emperors. 

In  the  rooms  are  paintings  by 
Paul  Brill  and  Breughel ;  the  Sa- 
crifice of  Abraham,  by  Guido: 
frescoes  by  Pietro  di  Cortona; 
and  the  entrance  of  Charles  Y 
into  Bologna,  by  Tempesta. 

Flaminian  Cvreua. — The  Mattei 
palace  just  described  occupies  the 
site  of  the  circus  built  by  Gains 
Flaminius,  who  in  his  second  con- 
sulate was  killed  at  thebatde  of 
Lake  Thrasymine.  It  covered  the 
space  bounded  by  the  Piazza  dell' 
Olmo  and  Gapizucchi.  It  was  sur- 
rounded with  temples,  which  have 
all  disappeared.  From  the  columna 
bdlica,  placed  before  the  temple 
of  Bellona,  the  consuls  and  em- 
perors hurled  a  dart  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  country  against 
which  they  declared  war. 

In  the  Piazza  Tartaruga  is  the 
beautiful  fountain  raised  on  the 
designs  of  Giacomo  della  Porta; 
the  bronze  figures  are  by  Tad- 


deo  Landini,  a  distinguished  Flo- 
rentine artist 

hi  the  Costaguti  palace  are 
several  frescoes  by  celebrated  ar- 
tists of  the  first  period  of  the  se- 
venteenth century.  Hercules  shoot- 
ing an  arrow  agamst  Nessus,  who 
is  carrying  away  Dejanira,  is  a 
work  ofAlbano;  Apollo  mounted 
on  his  car  surrounded  by  Genii 
and  Time,  discovering  Iriith,  is 
by  Domini chino;  the  episode  of 
the  Jerusalem,  Rinaldo  sleeping 
on  his  car,  drawn  by  two  dra- 
ins in  the  presence  of  Armida, 
is  a  highly-finished  composition 
of  Guercino;  the  Venus,  Cupid, 
and  other  divinities,  are  by  the 
Cavalier  d'Arpino;  Justice  and 
Peace,  by  Lanfranc ;  Arion  seated 
on  the  dolphin,  and  a  vessel  filled 
with  mariners,  by  Romanelli. 

St  Gaterina  de'  Ihinari, — This 
church  was  built  in  the  twelfth, 
and  was  restored  in  the  sixteenth, 
century  by  Giacomo  della  Porta. 
The  Coronation  of  the  Virgin  is 
by  Annibal  Caracci;  the  St  Mar- 
garet, a  copy  of  an  original  of 
Sie  same  artist,  by  his  pupil  Mas- 
sari  ;  Scipio  Gaetano  painted  over 
the  third  altar  the  Assumption 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  The  fres- 
coes over  the  high  altar  are  by 
Frederic  Zuccari  and  Rafi^ael  da 
Reggio. 

St  Maria  in  CampitelliyfBS  buHt 
at  the  public  expense  in  1658, 
from  veneration  for  a  miraculous 
image  of  the  Madonna.  In  the 
interior  are  .pilasters  and  twenty- 
two  fluted  Corinthian  columns. 
The  paintings  are  by  Conca,  Gior- 
dano, Gemignani,  and  Boccaccio. 

Portico  of  Octavia  — This  por- 
tico, built  by  Augustus,  was  in 
the  form  of  a  partdlelogram,  hav- 
ing a  double  row  of  colunms  360 
feet  in  extent,  and  the  temples 
of  Jupiter  and  Juno  in  the  centrr 
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The  fragments  preserved  in  the 
Capitol  convey  an  exact  idea  of 
its  form  and  size.  According  to 
Pliny  and  Pausanius,  it  was  de- 
corated with  several  monuments 
of  art,  particularly  with  the  Cu- 
pid of  Praxiteles,  all  which  were 
sonsumed  by  fire  under  Titus.  The 
portico  was  restored  by  Severus 
and  by  Caracalla,  and  later  in  the 
fifth  century. 

The  part  still  existing  was  for- 
merly one  of  the  chief  entrances ; 
it  had  an  interior  and  an  exterior 
front,  each  supported  by  four  flu- 
ted columns,  and  two  pilasters  of 
the  Corinthian  order.  Of  one  of 
these  fronts  only  two  columns 
and  a  pilaster  remain ;  of  the  other, 
two  columns  and  two  pilasters. 
They  support  an  entablature  ter- 
minating in  a  pediment. 

Under  the  portico  is  the  little 
church  of  St  Angelo  in  Pesche- 
ria,  belonging  to  the  Fishmonger's 
company.  The  painting  over  the 
altar  of  St  Andrew  is  by  Vasari. 

In  the  lane  leading  to  the  church 
of  St  Catherine  are  remains  of 
the  temple  of  Juno  Kegina.  These 
consist  of  there  fluted  columns 
of  the  composite  order,  with  a 
part  of  the  entablature.  They  now 
belong  to  a  private  dwelling. 

The  Theatre  of  MarceUus,  rai- 
sed by  Augustus,  and  so  named 
from  his  nephew,  the  ton  of  Oc- 
tavia,  was  267  feet  in  diameter, 
and  contained  thirty  thous  and 
spectators. 

The  interior  was  formed  of  large 
travertine  blocks;  on  the  exterior 
were  columns  of  three  orders  of 
architecture,  one  of  which  orders 
has  disapperead.  The  remains  of 
the  other  two  consist  of  demi- 
columns,  Doric  and  Ionic.  Their 
proportions  serve  as  a  model  to 
modem  architects  for  the  union 
of  these  orders. 


In  the  middle  ages  this  mo- 
nument became  a  fortress  of  the 
Pierleoni.  To  these  succeeded  the 
Savelli;  who  built,  on  the  designs 
of  Peruzzi,  the  palace  now  oc- 
cupied by  a  branch  of  the  Orsini 
family. 

About  the  middle  of  the  neigh- 
bouring lane,  called  Delia  Buf^a, 
was  the  Porta  Carmentalis  of  the 
first  walls  of  Rome,  and  near  it 
the  Forum  Olitorium,  or  vegetable 
market,  in  which  were  three  tem- 
ples that  faced  the  C^pitoL  Some 
remains  of  them  are  still  visible. 
One  of  them,  raised  by  Colatinus, 
in  the  year  500  of  Home,  was 
dedicated  to  Hope,  the  second  to 
Piety,  in  the  year  559,  and  the 
third  to  Juno  Matuta,  in  the  year 
571.  The  temple  of  Piety^  raised 
in  commemoration  of  fQial  piety 
in  this  forum,  stood  on  the  site 
of  the  theatre  of  Marcellus. 

St  NiccoVo  in  Careers,  —  This 
church,  built  in  the  minth  cen- 
tury, and  since  frequently  resto- 
red, is  divided  into  three  naves 
by  fourteen  antique  columns,  vary- 
ing in  materials  and  diameter. 
Under  the  altar  is  an  antique 
urn  of  green  porphyry  with  car- 
vings of  Medusa's  head. 

The  church  of  the  Consolazione 
contains  estimable  compositions 
of  Zuccari,  Pomarancio,  and  Ron- 
calli;  it  adjoins  the  hospital  for 
the  wounded  of  both  sexes. 

In  the  churches  of  St  Aloy  de' 
Ferrari  and  St  John  the  Baptist 
are  also  numerous  paintings  by 
the  same  and  by  other  artists. 

The  Forum  Piscarium,  or  fish 
market,  was  in  this  quarter. 

SIXTH  DAY. 

FROM  THE  VELABRDH  TO  THE 
FABRICIAN  BRIDGI. 

Velabrum,  The  Yelabrum  was 
a  marsh  formed  by  ^e  overflo- 
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wings  of  the  river  and  by  the 
waters  that  came  from  the  Fala- 
tine  and  Aventine  hills;  it  still 
preserves  its  appellation,  though 
It  was  drained  by  the  last  kings 
of  Rome,  when  they  completed 
the  cloaca  masima. 

At  the  foot  of  the  Palatine  %as 
the  Forum  Boarium,  or  cattle  mar- 
ket; probably  the  original  Roman 
forum:  on  which  stood  the  bronze 
cow  01  Myron,  brought  from  Egina. 
In  its  vicinity  was  the  ara  ma- 
xima, or  altar,  raised  by  Hercu- 
les after  having  killed  Cacus,  and 
the  temple  of  Hercules,  discove- 
red in  the  fifteenth  century,  which 
contamed  his  statue  of  gilded 
bronze,  now  in  the  Capitol.  Ta- 
citus asserts  that  it  was  at  this 
spot  that  Romulus  began  to  trace 
the  furrows  of  his  new  city,  753 
years  before  Christ. 

Janus  QuadAfons, — This  is  the 
only  arch  that  remains  of  those 
called  Jani,  which  served  to  shel- 
ter the  people  from  the  weather. 
In  1829  it  was  cleared  of  all  the 
constructions  raised  by  the  Fran- 
gipani  when  they  converted  it  into 
a  fortress  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. Each  front  presents  an  arch 
with  small  niches.  This  building 
may  be  ascribed  to  the  time  of 
Se/erus. 

The  Arch  of  SepHmiua  Severua 
was  erected,  as  is  seen  from  the 
inscription,  by  the  bankers  and 
merchants  of  the  Forum  Boa- 
rium, in  honour  of  Severus  and 
his  family.  Its  principal  front  is 
situated  towards  the  west.  Under 
the  arch  are  represented  Seve- 
rus and  Julia  his  wife,  bearing 
the  caduceus,  or  a  symbol  of 
concord,  and  performing  asacri- 
ficewith  Caracallaand  Geta,  whose 
figure  was  effaced  after  his  death, 
but  of  which  traces  are  visible. 
Under  these  bas-reliefs  are  others 


of  sacred  ut^sils,  sacrifices,  pri- 
soners accompanied  b^  Roman 
soldiers,  and  men  drivmg  oxen, 
alluding  to  one  of  the  trades  that 
raised  this  monument 

The  church  of  St  Giorgio  in 
Velabro  was  built  in  the  fourth 
century.  It  is  proved  by  an  in- 
scription preserved  there  that  the 
portico  was  added,  and  the  church 
restored,  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. It  is  divided  into  three  naves 
by  sixteen  columns,  four  of  which 
are  of  violet  coloured  marble. 

The  cloaca  maxima  was  com- 
menced by  Tarquinius  Priscus, 
and  finished  by  his  son  Tarqui- 
nius Superbus,  who  drained  into 
this  channel  the  waters  of  the 
Velabrum. 

The  vault  is  formed  of  three 
layers  of  large  blocks  of  tufa  uni- 
ted at  certain  distances  by  blocks 
of  travertine  stone,  without  mor- 
tar or  cement.  The  arch  is  twelve 
feet  in  height  and  twelve  in 
breadth,  thus  justifying  the  as- 
sertion of  Pliny,  that  a  car,  lo- 
aded with  hay,  could  easily  pass 
within  the  aperture.  Its  length 
firom  the  forum  to  the  Tiber  is 
2,500  feet ;  its  mouth  at  the  river 
is  between  the  Palatine  bridge 
and  the  temple  of  Vesta.  It  is 
remarked  by  Dionysius,  Strabo, 
and  other  authors,  that  the  clo- 
acae, the  aqueducts,  and  the  high 
roads  were  alone  sufficient  to 
place  the  Romans  in  the  first  rank 
amongst  nations. 

Following  the  declivity  of  the  . 
Palatine  we  arrive  at  the  ancient 
church  of  St  Anastasia,  restored 
by  sundry  popes,  near  which  was 
the  ancient  ara  maxima.  A  very 
ancient  Christian  altar  is  pre- 
served here.  In  the  interior  are 
eight  violet,  two  red  granite,  and 
two  Africano  columns. 

In  the  Murcian  valley,  situated 
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-between  tiie  Palatine  and  Aven- 
tine,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  pa- 
lace of  the  Caesars,  was 

The  Circus  Maasimua.  —  This 
spot  was  selected  by  Romiilus  to 
celebrated  games  in  honour  of 
Keptune  (surnamed  Census),  they 
were  hence  called  Consuaha;  at 
these  was  effected  the  rape  of 
the  Sabine  women.  To  comme- 
morate this  event  the  subterra- 
nean altar  of  Consus  was  erected 
in  the  circus;  it  was  uncovered 
for  the  sacrifice  before  the  games 
commenced,  and  then  covered 
again  with  earth,  Tarquinius  Pri- 
scus  built  the  circus,  which  from 
its  size  received  the  appellation 
of  maximus.  The  circenses,  or 
games  of  the  circus,  were  the 
favourite  amusement  of  the  Ro- 
mans. They  consisted  principally 
of  chariot  races,  each  chariot 
having  two  or  four  horses,  and 
of  various  athletic  games.  Dio- 
nysius  of  Halicarnassus,  who  vi- 
sited this  circus  after  its  enlar- 
gement under  Julius  Caesar,  says, 
that  it  was  three  and  half  stadii, 
or  nearly  half  a  mile,  in  length, 
four  plethre,  or  400  feet,  in 
))readth,  and  that  it  could  con- 
tain 150,000  persons.  It  was 
greatly  injured  by  the  fire  which 
occurred  under  Nero,  but  being 
restored  by  Vespasian  and  by 
Trajan,  it  could  hold  250,000 
persons.  It  was  further  enlarged 
under  Constantino;  and  accord- 
ing to  the  notice  of  the  empire 
it  then  afforded  room  for  405,000. 

The  circus  was  of  an  oblong 
form ;  one  of  the  ends  was  semi- 
circular, the  other  a  gentle  curve. 
At  the  semicircular  end  was  the 
grand  entrance ;  at  the  curve  were 
tiie  careeres  or  starting  place.  In 
the  middle  was  the  spina,  a  long 
narrow  platfcwm  covered  with 
arae,  statues,  columns,  and  two 


obelisks;  at  the  extremities  we^ 
the  metae,  round  which  it  wa» 
necessary  that  the  cari  should 
pass  seven  times  before  they  were 
entitled  to  the  prize. 

A  triple  line  of  porticoes  placed 
over  each  other,  and  numerous 
rows  of  seats  as  in  the  theatres 
and  amphitheatres,  were  destined 
for  the  spectators.  At  the  foot  of 
the  podium,  appropriated  in  aJl 
these  places  of  public  amusement 
to  the  dignitaries  of  the  empire, 
was  a  canal,  called  the  Euripus, 
nine  feet  in  breadth  and  depth, 
added  by  Julius  Caesar. 

Although  originally  destined  for 
the  chariot  races,  yet  wrestling, 
pugilistic  games,  foot  racing,  the 
hunting  of  wild  beasts,  and  other 
manly  exercises,  were  practised 
in  the  circus.  It  was  on  this  spot, 
according  to  Aulus  Gellius,  that 
Androcles,  condemned  to  fight  in 
the  games,  was  recognized  by 
the  Son  from  whose  foot  he  had 
extracted  a  thorn  in  Africa;  the 
animal  licked  his  hands  and 
spared  his  life. 

Besides  the  great  circus  there 
existed  several  others  in  Rome : 
the  Flaminian,  that  of  Flora,  the 
Sallustian,  those  of  Caligula, 
Adrian,  Heliogabalus,  Alexander 
Severus,  and  Romulus,  son  of 
Maxentius;  this  last  is  situated 
on  the  Appian  way. 

Beyond  arivulet  called  the  Mar- 
rana  are  the  ruins  of  the 

TAermotf  of  CcuraoaUa,  —  The 
Emperor  Antonius  CaracaUa  com- 
menced these  thermae  in  212,  and 
finished  them  in  the  217th  year  of 
the  Christian  era.  Porticoes  were 
afterwards  added  by  Heliogabalus 
and  Alexander  Severus.  Their 
magnificence  has  been  extolled  by 
Spartian,  Sextus  Victor,  and  by 
Olympiodorus,  who  says  that  they 
contained  1,000  bathing  places. 
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The  period  of  the  deBtruction  of 
this  splendid  edifice  was  during 
tiiie  wars  between  the  Goths  and 
the  Greeks  in  the  sixth  century. 

In  the  excavations  made  in  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies, the  torso  of  the  Belvidere, 
the  Famese  Hercules,  the  Farne- 
sine  Flora,  the  group  of  the  Far- 
nese  bull,  the  three  last  now  at 
Naples,  and  several  hundred  sta* 
tues,  more  or  less  injured,  were 
found  in  these  ruins. 

The  form  of  the  edifice  was  a 
square,  measuring  1,050  feet  on 
each  side.  In  the  centre  was  a 
building  690  feet  high,  450  Wide, 
isolated  in  an  extensive  court 
used  for  public  exercises;  a  kind 
of  theatre  was  placed  on  the  hill 
to  the  south-west.  The  front  was 
at  the  north-east,  where  nume- 
rous chambers,  still  visible,  were 
occupied  by  the  guards  and  sla- 
ves attached  to  the  establish- 
ment; a  common  entrance  led 
into  a  large  arched  portico  lead- 
ing to  the  baths,  and  six  stair- 
cases placed  at  sundry  distances 
to  the  court  containing  the  cen- 
tral edifice. 

Later  excavations  have  pro- 
duced mosaics  of  porphyry,  ser- 
pentine, giallo  antico,  porta  santa, 
-white  marble,  and  lava;  the  de- 
signs present  a  variety  of  forms 
and  brilliancy  of  colours,  but  are 
inferior  in  workmanship  to  those 
of  the  courts  for  exercises,  re- 
presenting gymnasiarchs  anaath- 
letae;  these  last  are  now  in  the 
Lateran  palace. 

This  part  of  the  thermae  was 
distributed  into  two  courts  sur- 
rounded with  porticoes,  which 
served  for  the  gymnastic  exer- 
cises. Near  this  was  a  large  cen- 
tral hall  called  Uie  Pinacotheca, 
in  which  were  eight  enormous 
granite  columns ;  a  round  hall  at 


the  south-west,  opposite  the  thea^ 
tre;  and  the  great  piscina,  188 
feet  long  and  134  broad,  which 
had  nine  channels  for  the  pas* 
sage  of  the  water.  The  lower 
part  of  the  walls  was  covered 
with  a  mastich  called  opus  sig- 
ninum,  which  rendered  them  im* 
penetrable  to  water.  At  each  end 
of  the  court  are  remains  of  two 
octagonal  halls,  near  which  were 
discovered,  in  1777,  the  two  ba- 
saltic baths  now  in  the  Yaticaa 
museum. 

The  church  of  StNereo  and  St 
Achilleo  was  erected  in  524,  and 
rebuilt  in  1596.  Four  columns  of 
Africano  marble  support  the  bal- 
dachin of  the  altar,  near  which 
are  two  ambones.  In  the  tribune 
is  the  presbyterial  chain  used  by 
St  Gregory  I. 

The  church  of  St  Sixtus  is 
situated  in  the 

Valley  of  Egeria. — This  valley, 
celebrated  according  to  ancient 
tradition  as  the  spot  where  Numa 
consulted  the  goddess  Egeria,  is 
between  the  Caelian  mount  and 
a  hill  called  Monte  d'Oro,  yet  it 
has  been  placed  by  modem 
writers  at  a  distance  of  three 
miles  from  the  city.  From  a  com* 
parison  of  passages  of  ancient 
authors,  and  particularly  of  Ju* 
venal  where  he  describes  the  jour- 
ney of  Umbricius,  it  is  evident 
that  this  valley  was  near  the 
Porta  Capena,  which  was  situated 
in  this  direction. 

On  a  hill  to  the  right,  over* 
locking  the  church  of  St  Cesareo, 
was  the  temple  of  Mars  extra 
muros,  and  on  the  ancient  Via 
Appia,  in  the  Yigna  Sassi,  is 

The  T(mh  of  the  Seipios,  dis- 
covered in  1790,  and  composed 
of  two  stories;  we  first,  still  ex- 
isting, is  a  large  subterranean 
chamber  dug  out  of  the  tufa ;  o^ 
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the  second,  in  which  were  semi- 
columns  of  the  Ionic  order,  and 
niches  occupied  by  the  statues  of 
the  Scipios,  and  by  that  o  the 
poet  Ennius,  nothing  remains.  The 
following  objects,  found  in  his 
tomb,  are  now  in  the  Vatican 
museum ;  the  sarcophagus  of  Lu- 
cius Scipio  Barbatus,  conqueror 
of  the  Samnites  and  Lucanians, 
before  the  first  Punic  war ;  a  bust 
crowned  with  laurel,  supposed  to 
be  that  of  the  poet  Ennius,  pro- 
bably of  one  of  the  Scipios ;  an- 
other in  white  marble  of  an  un- 
known personage,  and  several 
inscriptions.  Copies  of  these  oc- 
cupy the  places  of  the  originals 
in  this  monument,  so  interesting 
from  its  antiquity,  and  for  its 
having  been  the  tomb  of  the  fa- 
mily to  whom  Rome  owed  the 
conquest  of  Carthage. 

In  the  same  vineyard  is  the 
columbarium  of  Hylas  and  Vita- 
Bna,  destined,  like  other  monu- 
ments of  this  nature,  to  receive 
the  ashes  of  the  slaves  and  eman- 
cipated freedmen,  who  where  ge- 
nerally buried  on  the  lands  or 
near  the  tombs  of  their  masters: 
several  small  niches  were  filled 
with  the  vases  called  oUae,  which 
contained  the  bones  and  ashes 
collected  at  the  funeral  pile.  In 
front  of  these  niches  were  inscrip- 
tions (tituli)  with  the  names,  rank, 
and  profession  of  the  deceased. 
These  columbaria  were  raised  on 
the  sides  of  the  high  roads,  and 
particularly  on  the  iiatin  and  Ap- 
pian  ways. 

The  first  inscription  is  that  of 
Hylas  and  of  Vitalina,  the  pro- 
prietors; the  others  of  persons 
attached  to  the  court  of  Augustus 
and  Tiberius. 

On  the  Appian  way  is  the  arch 
of  Drusus,  raised  by  the  senate 
to   the  father  of  &e  Emperor 


Claudius.  The  canal  and  arcades 
still  visible  on  the  upper  part 
and  at  the  side  of  this  monument 
are  part  of  the  aqueduct  used  by 
Caracalla  to  supply  waters  for 
his  thermae. 

Porta  Appia,  or  St  Sebastian, — 
This  gate  was  substituted  in  place 
of  the  Porta  Capena  when  the 
city  was  enlarged:  it  derived  its 
appellation  from  the  Appian  way, 
which  was  paved  with  large  blocks 
of  stone  by  the  censor  Appius 
Claudius  in  the  442nd  year  of 
Rome,  and  was  the  most  magni- 
ficent of  all  those  opened  by  the 
Romans.  It  was  repaired  by  Augu- 
stus when  he  drained  the  Pontine 
marshes,  by  Vespasian,  Domitian, 
Nerva,  and  by  Trajan.  It  united 
with  the  Latin  way  at  the  Casi- 
line  bridge,  near  Capua.  The  pre- 
sent name  of  the  gate  is  taken 
from  the  basilic  of  St  Sebastian, 
two  miles  distant. 

A  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
gate  is  the  Almo,  a  stream  sup- 
plied by  various  springs  five  and 
six  miles  distant  from  the  city; 
according  to  Ovid,  the  priests  of 
Cybele  annually  washed  in  this 
stream  the  statue  of  that  god- 
dess and  the  utensils  used  in  her 
worship. 

Opposite  the  little  church  of 
"Domine  quo  vadis,"  are  the  ruins 
of  the  tomb  of  Priscilla,  the  wife 
of  Abascanthus,  mentioned  by  Sta- 
tins:  and  further  on  are  several 
tombs,  and  an  extensive  colum- 
barium, supposed  to  be  that  of 
the  slaves  of  Augustus. 

In  the  Casali  vineyard  several 
inscriptions  were  found  in  1826 
relative  to  the  Volusia  family,  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  of  an- 
cient Rome;  and  near  this  spot 
a  marble  sarcophagus,  of  fine  com- 
position and  well  preserved,  the 
bas-relief  of  which  represents  a 
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battle  between  tbe   Oanls   and 
Bomans. 

In  another  vineyard,  to  the  left 
of  a  lane  diverging  from  the  main 
road,  a  large  sepulchral  chamber 
was  discovered  in  1726.  It  was 
appropriated  to  the  bondsmen  of 
Livia  Augusta,  and  contained  nu- 
merous vases  and  cinerary  vases 
with  their  inscriptions,  all  of 
which  are  now  in  the  gallery  of 
the  Capitol. 

The  Church  of  St  Sebastian, 
built  over  the  cemetery  of  St  Ca- 
lixtus,  is  one  of  the  seven  ba- 
silics  of  Rome ;  it  was  rebuilt  in 
1611  by  Cardinal  Scipio  Borghese 
on  the  designs  of  Fiaminio  Pon- 
zio.  The  high  altar  is  adorned 
with  four  ^e  columns  of  verde 
antico,  and  over  the  doors  are 
figures  of  saints  painted  by  An- 
tonio Caracci.  The  statue  of  St 
Sebastian  is  by  Giorgetti,  from  a 
model  of  Bernini 

A  staircase  leads  from  the 
church  to  the  catacombs,  dug  in 
the  form  of  corridors  or  galleries. 
These  excavations,  from  which 
sand  or  arena,  now  called  pazzo- 
lana,  was  taken  for  the  purpose 
of  construction,  were  formerly  cal- 
led arenaria.  They  were  enlarged 
by  the  Christians,  who  in  the 
times  of  the  persecution  practi- 
sed here  the  exercises  of  religion 
and  buried  their  dead.  The  an- 
cient ecclesiastical  authors  assert 
that  fourteen  popes  and  170,000 
Christians  were  buried  here;  and 
that  the  bodies  of  St  Sebastian, 
of  the  apostles  Peter  and  Paul, 
were  deposited  during  a  certain 
period  in  these  catacombs. 

On  the  left  of  the  road  are 
the  ruins  of  a  villa,  ascertained 
by  late  excavations  to  be  that  of 
Maxentius,  built  in  the  year  311 
of  the  Christian  era.  One  of  the 


most  remarkable  monuments  of 
this  villa  on  the  Appian  way  is  the 

Temple  of  Romulus. — The  plan 
of  this  building  is  an  oblong  square, 
surrounded  wth  a  wall,  with  a 
portico  of  arcades  and  pilasters 
in  the  interior.  In  the  centre  was 
the  temple,  of  which  only  the 
subterranean  part  now  remains. 
Palladio,  from  whom  these  par^ 
ticulars  are  derived,  has  proved 
that  this  temple  was  one  of  those 
called  prostyle;  that  it  had  a 
rectilinear  portico  with  six  co- 
lumns, that  the  entrance  was 
round,  and  that  the  edifice  was 
seen  from  the  Appian  way.  The 
subterraneous  parts  of  the  por- 
tico are  well  preserved ;  the  walls 
are  about  fourteen  feet  thick ;  the 
diameter  of  the  subterranean  cella 
nearly  100;  it  is  encircled  with 
niches,  and  in  its  centre  is  a  large 
octagonal  pillar  supporting  the 
roof. 

As  this  temple  is  of  a  construc- 
tion similar  to  that  of  the  circus, 
which  is  ascertained  by  niunerous 
inscriptions  found  in  the  late  exca- 
vations to  have  been  that  of  Ro- 
mulus, the  son  of  Maxentius,  and 
as  the  medals  struck  .after  his 
death  bear  on  the  reverse  a  round 
temple,  this  edifice  may  safely 
be  considered  as  dedicated  to 
the  same  personage. 

Behind  the  wall  of  the  large 
square  court,  opposite  the  car- 
ceres  of  the  circus,  is  a  small 
unknown  tomb  of  more  ancient 
construction. 

The  Circus,  known  during  cen- 
turies under  the  name  of  Cara- 
calla,  was  proved  by  the  exca- 
vations made  by  the  duke  Tor- 
Ionia  in  1825  to  be  that  of  Ro- 
mulus, the  son  of  Maxentius. 
Three  inscriptions  bear  the  name 
of  Maxentius ;  the  one  best  pre- 
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served,  i^aced  under  the  entrance 
door,  is  a  ibllows: 

DIVO.  ROnVLO.  N.  M.  V. 

COS.  ORD.  n.  FILIO 

0.  N.  HAXENTn.  IN  VICT. 

VIRI.  ET.  PERP.  AV6.  NEPOTI 

T.  DIVI.  nAXIMlANI.  SENI 

ORIS.  AC.  BIS.  AUGU8TI. 

Thus  illustrating  the  anonymous 
writer,  a  contemporary  of  Maxen- 
tius,  published  by  Eccard,  who 
says  that  this  emperor  erected  a 
circus  in  catecumbis,  or  near  the 
catacombs. 

The  circus  being  well  pre- 
served is  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting monument  near  Rome.  Its 
lengtid  is  1,700,  its  breadth  260 
feet;  the  carceres,  circus,  and 
spina  are  distinctly  visible.  The 
carceres  are  divided  into  thirteen 
arches;  the  circus  in  the  distri- 
bution of  the  seats  resembled 
other  edifices  of  this  sort;  the 
spina  was  300  feet  long,  twenty- 
two  wide,  and  from  two  to  five 
high. 

Cecilia  Metella, — This  sepulch- 
ral monument,  100  feet  in  dia- 
meter, is  of  a  circular  form,  built 
of  large  blocks  of  travertine ;  its 
waUs  are  of  the  extraordinary 
thickness  of  thirty-five  feet  In 
its  interior  was  found,  under 
Paul  Hr,  the  marble  sarcophagus 
now  placed  in  the  court  of  the 
Famese  palace. 

On  the  top  of  the  monument 
is  inscribed  — 

CAECILTAE 

Q.  CRETICI.  F. 

UETELLAE.  CRASSI. 

Over  which  is  a  marble  frieze 
finely  executed  and  adorned  with 
bucrania  or  bulls'  heads  and  fes- 
toons. 

The  upper  constructions  are  of. 
*he  year  1299,  when  the  Gaetani 


family  transformed  this  tomb  into 
a  fortress. 

Monument  of  Serviliue  — Bey- 
ond the  tomb  of  Metella  are  re- 
mains of  the  ancient  pavement 
of  the  Appian  way,  which  at  this 
point  was  fourteen  feet  broad, 
and  was  crowded  with  numerous 
sepulchral  monuments  now  alto- 
gether unknown ;  some  fragments, 
however,  found  in  an  excavation 
made  in  1808  indicate  that  ou 
this  spot  was  the  tomb  of  Ser- 
vilius  Quartus. 

Near  the  farm  called  Roma 
Vecchia  are  remains  of  a  qua- 
drangular wall  built  of  large  blocks 
of  peperino  or  alban  stone,  some 
being  ten  feet  long.  This  spot, 
it  would  appear  from  Martial, 
was  the  sacred  field  of  theHoratii, 
and  near  it,  at  the  fossae  Clui- 
liae,  tradition  places  the  combat 
between  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii 

Villa  of  the  QuintUii. ^The 
mass  of  ruins  known  under  the 
name  of  Roma  Vecchia  are  those 
of  a  country  house  of  the  second 
century  of  the  Christian  era,  be- 
lon^ng  to  Gordinus  and  Maximus 
Qmntili,  as  is  proved  by  the  fol- 
lowing inscription  observed  on 
several  pipes  of  lead:  n.  qvinti- 

LIORVH,  CONDINI  ET  MAIIMI.  The  tWO 

brothers  were  put  to  death  by 
the  Emperor  Commodus,  who  ap- 
propriated to  himself  their  exten- 
sive property.  Several  statues,  bas- 
reliefs,  columns,  and  fragments 
were  found  here  in  1828 ;  reser- 
voirs of  water,  a  fountain,  an 
aqueduct,  two  large  halls  for  bath- 
ing, and  a  small  amphitheatre, 
may  be  traced  among  the  ruins. 

Near  the  circus  of  Romulus  is 
the  temple  of  Bacchus,  ascertained 
bv  a  Greek  inscription  on  an  ara 
of  Bacchus  mentioned  by  Hol- 
stenius. 

The  portico  is  supported  by  four 
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whMe  fluted  Corinthian  colnmns, 
taken  from  some  edifice  of  the  time 
of  the  Antonines;  on  the  right 
hand  is  seen  the  altar  of  Bacchus 
TTi^  its  Greek  inscription  and  the 
Dionysiac  serpent  In  the  eleventh 
century  it  became  a  church,  and 
was  afterwards  dedicated  to  St 
Urban. 

In  the  valley  of  the  Oaifarella  is 
die  Nymphaeum,  hitherto  consi- 
dered as  the  fountain  of  Egeria, 
known  from  Juvenal  and  Symma- 
chus  to  have  been  near  the  Capena 
gate.  These  nymphae  are  fre- 
quently seen  in  the  villas  of  the 
ancients,  who  dedicated  them  to 
rivers,  fountains,  and  Naiads. 

This  edifice  of  reticular  brick 
work  had  several  niches  occupied 
by  statues.  The  pavement,  two 
feet  lower  than  the  present  level, 
was  covered  with  seipentine,  the 
walls  with  verde  antico,  and  the 
niches  with  marble.  At  the  fur- 
thest end  of  the  grotto  is  a  re- 
cumbent statue,  probably  that  of 
the  Almo.  The  style  of  the  build- 
ing is  of  the  time  of  Vespasian. 

In  the  same  valley,  half  a  mile 
from  this  Nymi^aenm,  in  the  di- 
rection of  l£e  city,  is  the 

Temple  or  Fanum  Rediculi. — 
When  Annibal  raised  the  siege 
of  Rome  a  field  and  fanum  were 
consecrated  to  the  Genius  of  Re- 
turn; but  its  position  is  stated 
by  Pliny  to  have  been  on  the 
Appian  way,  two  miles  from  the 
Capena  gate;  this  little  temple 
was  probably  dedicated  to  the 
river  Almo,  which  flows  at  its 
base.  The  brick  construction  re- 
sembles that  of  the  aqueducts  near 
the  Porta  Maggiore  of  the  time  of 
Nero. 

Its  pilasters  have  small  aper- 
tures in  the  centre,  and  two  oc- 
tagonal half  columns  are  placed 
on  ^e  side  that  faces  a  cross 


road,  connecting  the  Appian  and 
Latin  ways. 

Returmng  to  the  Appian  way^ 
and  following  the  road  near  the 
church  of  St  Sebastian  for  the 
distance  of  two  miles,  is  the 

BasiUc  of  St  PauL—TMB  church 
was  built  by  Constantine  in  a 
farm  belonging  to  Lucina,  a  Ro- 
man matron,  over  the  cemetery  in 
which  St  Paul  was  buried.  It  was 
rebuilt  and  enlarged  in  386  by 
Yalentinian  II  and  Theodosius,. 
completed  by  Honorius,  and  re- 
stored by  several  popes.  On  the' 
night  of  the  15th  July,  1828,  the 
greater  part  of  this  basilic,  and  in 
particular  the  roof,  Uie  central 
nave,  and  the  doors,  were  con- 
sumed by  fire.  It  is  ahready  in 
great  part  rebuilt,  with  some 
slight  deviations  from  its  original 
structure. 

The  ancient  front  which  still 
remains  is  adorned  with  mosaic 
of  tiie  thirteenth  century.  Th& 
interior  was  240  feet  long  (without 
reckoning  the  tribune),  138  feet 
wide,  and  its  fiwe  naves  were  se- 
parated hj  182  columns,  thirt}'- 
six  feet  high,  and  eleven  in  dr- 
cumference,  taken  in  part  from 
the  Aemilian  basilic  The  columns 
supporting  the  grand  arch  of  the 
tribune  were  twenty-two  feet  high, 
and  five  in  diameter;  the  altars^ 
were  decorated  with  thirty  por- 
phyry columns,  which  were  also 
injured  by  the  flames. 

The  ancient  mosaics  have  been 
preserved;  that  over  the  great 
arch  of  the  principal  nave,  made 
under  St  Leo  in  440,  represents 
our  Saviour  with  the  twenty-four 
ancients  of  the  apocalypse  and 
the  apostels  Peter  and  Paul. 
On  the  upper  part  of  the  great 
nave  was  the  series  of  portraits 
of  the  popes  from  St  Peter  to 
Pius  VII,  the  268rd  pontiff. 
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Under  the  high  altar,  which  was 
greatly  injured,  are  parts  of  the 
bodies  of  St  Peter  and  St  Paul. 
In  the  tribune  is  a  mosaic  of  the 
thirteenth  century. 

Adjoining  the  basilic  is  a  mo- 
nastery; its  cloister  is  surroun- 
ded with  arcades  built  in  1220, 
within  which  are  several  ancient 
inscriptions. 

St  Paul  at  the  Three  Foun-- 
tains, — Three  churches  were  rai- 
sed by  the  ancient  Christians  on 
tliis  spot,  called  ad  aquas  Sal- 
vias. That'erected  where  St  Paul 
suffered  martyrdom  was  restored 
in  1690  by  Cardinal  Aldobran- 
dini  on  the  designs  of  Giacomo 
della  Porta;  it  contains  the  three 
springs  of  water  which  are  said 
to  have  appeared  at  the  three 
bounds  of  the  apostle's  head. 

In  the  church  dedicated  to  St 
Vincent  and  Anastasius  in  624 
are  frescoes  of  the  twelve  apo- 
stles from  the  designs  of  Raphael. 

The  third  church,  dedicated  to 
the  Madonna  under  the  denomi- 
nation of  St  Maria  Scala  Coeli, 
and  restored  by  Cardinal  Alexan- 
der Farnese  on  the  designs  of 
Vignola,  is  of  an  octagonal  form, 
terminated  by  a  cupola.  It  con- 
tains a  mosaic  by  Zucca,  a  Flo- 
rentine, the  first  good  modern 
work  of  the  kind^ 

Porta  St  Pao/a.— When  the 
walls  of  the  city  were  enlarged 
the  present  gate  was  substituted 
for  those  called  the  Trigemina, 
Minucia,  Navalis,  and  Lavema- 
lis;  it  was  rebuilt  by  Belisarius, 
eigtheen  feet  above  the  more  an- 
cient level 

Pyramid  of  Caiua  Ceatius, — 
This  sepulchral  monument,  in  the 
form  of  a  quadrangular  pyramid, 
was  built  in  330  days,  as  is  ascer- 
tained by  the  inscription,  and  is 
covered  with  marble  one  foot  in 


thickness.  Its  height  is  125  leet, 
each  front  is  seventy-five,  and 
the  mass  of  the  building  twenty- 
five  feet  thick;  the  sepulchral 
chamber  is  twenty  feet  long, 
twelve  wide,  and  fifteen  high* 
Caius  Cestius  was  one  of  the  Be> 
ven  Epulones  who  prepared  the 
epula  or  banquets  for  the  ^ods ; 
this  ceremony,  called  lectister- 
nium,  was  practised  in  the  tem- 
ples in  case  of  signal  victories, 
or  of  public  calamities. 

This  pyramid  was  restored  by 
Alexander  YII,  when  the  columns 
placed  at  the  western  angles,  the 
bronze  foot  now  in  the  Capitol, 
and  two  pedestals,  were  disco- 
vered,bearing  the  same  inscription, 
and  showing  that  Cestius  was  a 
contemporary  of  Agrippa. 

Near  this  pyramid  is  the  Pro- 
testant burying  ground. 

Teataccio — The  origin  of  this 
hill,  which  is  not  mentioned  by 
any  of  the  ancient  authors,  may 
be  attributed  to  fragments  of  vase 
of  terra  cotta,  called  teata  in  La- 
tin. Its  height  is  163,  and  its  cir- 
cumference 4,503  feet 

Not  far  from  this  hill  is  an  arch 
called  that  of  St  Lazarus  from  the 
adjoining  hermitage ;  it  probably 
formed  part  of  the  public  granaries 
placed  in  this  quarter.. 

In  the  neighbouring  Vigna  Ce- 
sarini  are  ruins  of  the  ancient 

Novalia^  SO  called  from  the  spot 
where  vessels  touched,  and  mer- 
chandise was  landed;  other  ruins 
in  small  tufa  polygons  of  the  se- 
venth century  of  Home  probably 
belonged  to  the  arsenal.  In  the 
middle  ages  this  side  of  the  river 
was  called  the  Ripa  Graeca,  and 
that  opposite  Ripa  Romaea. 

Pons  SubliciiM.  —  This  bridge, 
the  first  thrown  over  the  Tiber 
imder  Ancus  Martius,  is  cele- 
brated for  the  action  of  Horatius 
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Cocles,  irho  alone  withstood  on 
it  the  army  of  PoFsenna.  It  was 
afterwards  called  the  Aemilian 
when  rebuilt  in  stone  by  Aemi- 
lins  Lepidua,  censor  under  Au- 
gnstos.  Having  been  restored  by 
Antoninus  Pius,  it  was  afterwards 
carried  away  in  the  year  780  in 
an  extraorainary  inundation  of 
the  river. 

The  ancient  salines  or  salt  ware- 
houses, and  the  Porta  Trigemina 
of  TulKus,  were  near  this  bridge. 

The  Aventine. — This  hiljj.isin 
the  form  of  a  pentagon,  10,800 
feet  in  circumference,  or  nearly 
eighteen  stadia,  the  measurement 
assigned  to  it  by  Dionysius  of  Ha- 
licamassus,  and  is  forty-two  me- 
tres  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Several  etymologies  of  its  name 
are  given  in  ancient  authors;  ab 
adventUi  from  the  arrival  of  the 
people  of  Latium  at  the  temple 
of  Diana;  Avens,  a  river  in  the 
territory  of  Rieti,  an  ancient  Pe- 
lasgian  city;  and Aventinus, king 
of  Alba»  who  was  buried  in  the 
spot 

It  first  formed  apart  of  Rome 
under  Ancus  Martius,  who  des- 
tined it  for  the  residence  of  the 
Latin  tribes,  whom  he  had  subju- 
gatedy  and  principally  of  the  in- 
habitants of  PoUtorium,  Tellene, 
and  Ficana,  but  it  is  known  from 
Tacitus  that  it  was  not  enclosed 
in  the  Pomaerium  before  tiie  reign 
of  Claudius. 

The  principal  edifices  raised 
on  the  Aventine  were  the  temples 
of  Dianjt,  of  Juno  Regina,  the 
Bona  Dea  and  Minerva,  the  ar- 
milustrium,  the  atrium  of  Liberty, 
the  palaces  of  Sura  and  of  Tra- 

i'an,  the  thermae   of  Varius  and 
)eciu6.  These  edifices  have  all 
nearly  disappeared. 

St  Maria  Aventina.  —  This 
church  was  built  in  the  thirteenth 


century,  restored  by  Pins  V,  and 
reduced  to  its  present  state  by 
Cardinal  Rezzonico,  in  1765,  from 
the  designs  of  Piranesi,  who  united 
in  its  decoration  various  orna- 
ments of  antiquity.  As  it  belongs 
to  the  knights  of  Malta  it  is  known, 
as  the  priory;  it  commends  a  fine 
view  of  Rome,  and  of  the  envi- 
rons. The  temple  of  the  BonaDea, 
was  near  this  spot  on  the  decli-, 
vity  of  the  hilL 

St  Alexius.  — Near  St  Alexius, 
was  the  armilustrium,  a  name  de- 
rived from  the  exercises  of  the 
soldiers  and  the  games  they  ce- 
lebrated in  honour  of  Mars  and 
Tatius.  This  church  is  anterior 
to  the  ninth  century;  it  became 
an  abbey  in  976,  was  reconse- 
crated in  1217,  and  now  belongs 
to  the  monks  of  St  Jerome. 

St  Sahina  was  built  over  the 
house  of  the  father  of  this  saint 
near  the  temple  of  Juno  Regina, 
erected  by  Camillus,  after  the  cap- 
ture of  Veii. 

Its  foundation  is  due  to  anil- 
lyrian  priest  namedPeter,  in  425,. 
as  is  seen  from  a  mosaic  inscrip- 
tion over  the  principal  door.  ]^t. 
was  restored  by  several  popesy 
and  finally  by  Sixtus  V,  in  1687. 
It  is  divided  into  three  naves  by 
twelve  fluted  Corinthian  columns 
on  each  si4e.  In  the  chapel/ odf 
the  smallest  nav^,  is  a  master* 
piece  of  Sassoferrata,  represent* 
ing  the  Virgin  of  the  Rosary,. 
St  Dominic  and  St  Catherine  of 
Sienne. 

St  PrUca. — This  church,  it  is 
said,  was  built  over  the  house  of 
St  Prisca,  who,  according  to  tra- 
dition, was  converted  to  the  faith, 
and  baptized  with  many  others 
on  this  spot,  by  St  Peter  himself. 
It  contams  twenty-four  antique 
columns,  frescoes  by  Fontebuoni, 
and  a  painting  by  Fassignani. 
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Ixl  lAie  ykeyard  opposite  were 
the  temples  of  Diana  ereeted  by 
Servins  TulliuB  and  Minerva  Aven- 
tinensis. 

Si  Mivria  in  Ooamedin,  is  built 
on  the  niins  of  the  temple  of  Ce- 
res and  Proserpine.  A  part  of  the 
cella,  with  its  large  blocks  of 
travertine  and  seven  colunms  of 
the  peristyle,  seven  feet  in  cir- 
cumference, and  of  the  compo- 
site order,  are  still  visible.  Ac- 
cording to  Tacitus,  this  edifice 
was  consecrated  a  second  time  by 
Tiberius. 

Adrian  I  rebuilt  this  church  in 
782,  which  is  also  called  the  Bocca 
della  Veritk,  from  a  large  piece 
of  round  marble,  in  the  form  of 
a  mask,  having  its  eyes  and  mouth 
wide  open,  placed  under  the  por- 
tico. 

The  interior  of  this  church  is 
divided  into  three  naves  by  twelve 
antique  columns,  and  the  pave- 
ment is  formed  of  the  ancient 
mosaic  called  opus  Alexandrinum. 
It  contains  also  two  ambones,  a 
marble  pontifical  seat,  an  image 
of  the  Virgin  brought  from  Greece, 
and  under  the  altar  an  urn  of 
Egyptian  granite  filled  with  relics. 

Temple  of  Vesta. — It  was  al- 
ready been  observed  diat  the 
temple  of  Vesta  erected  by  Numa, 
in  which  the  palladium  was  pre- 
served, was  situated  in  the  forum, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Palatine.  The 
INresent  temple,  like  those  that 
^sted  in  each  curia,  appears  to 
have  been  restored  in  the  second 
century  of  our  era;  nineteen  co- 
lumns of  white  marble,  forming 
a  circumference  of  170  feet,  con- 
stitute the  exterior  portico :  their 
height,  including  base  ana  capi- 
tal, is  thirty-six  feet;  their  dia- 
meter three,  that  of  the  cella 
^^-'Tty-six. 

ie  Temple  of  Fortuna  Verilis, 


now  called  St  Maria  E^iaea, 
was  built  by  Servius  TaHius,  the 
sixth  king  of  Rome,  and  waschan- 
ged  into  a  church  in  972. 

Its  form  is  that  of  an  oblong 
square,  with  four  front  and  seven 
side  columns  of  the  Ionic  order, 
twenty-eight  feet  high,  Theysop* 
port  an  entablature  ornamented 
with  festoons,  genii,  candelabra, 
and  bulls'  heads. 

Opposite  this  is  the 

Souse  of  Nicholas  de  I^enzo, 
presenting  a  capricious  assem- 
blage  of  antique  fragments  of  dif- 
ferent periods,  a  specimen  of  Ro* 
man  architecture  of  the  eleventh 
century.  It  belonged  to  Kicholas,, 
the  son  of  Crescentius,  whose  fa- 
mily was  then  powerfol  at  Rome. 
Over  the  ancient  door,  which  is 
now  closed,  is  an  inscription  writ- 
ten in  the  twelftli  century,  in  La- 
tin rhyme,  indicating  "fiiat  Ni- 
cholas, the  son  of  Crescentius  and 
of  Theodora,  gave  this  house  to 
his  son  David.^  It  is  said  that  in 
1847  it  fell  into  the  possession 
of  the  celebrated  Cola  di  Riensso, 
the  Roman  tribune,  from  whom 
it  derives  its  present  appellation. 

Palatine  Bridge — During  the 
first  six  centuries  of  her  existence^ 
Rome  had  only  two  bridges^  the' 
Sublician  and  the  Palatine;  the 
latter,  so  called  from  the  neigh^ 
bouring  Palatine  hill,  was  finished 
under  the  censors  Scipio  Africa- 
nus  and  Lucius  Mummius. 

It  was  restored  by  Gregory  tX, 
in  the  thirteenth,  and  by  Julius 
in,  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Hav-. 
ing  suifered  an  inundation  under- 
Gregory  Xm  it  was  rebuilt  in 
1575,  but  part  of  it  was  cari-ied 
away  by  the  waters  in  1596;  it 
has  not  since  been  repaired. 

At  the  foot  of  this  bridge  the 
view  embraces  the  Aventine  with 
the  grotto  of  Cacns,  the  remains 
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of  the  Sabiidan  bridge,  the*  Prate 
Mcffda,  the  sitnatioii  of  tbe  camp 
of  Porsenna)' tbe  inouth  of  the 
GloacoL  the  island  of  Esculapius, 
the  Faoritian  bridge,  that  of  Gra-^ 
tian  and  the  Janicolum,  the  •site 
of  many  of  the  principal  fects 
of  Roman  history  ft'om  the  kings 
to  the  decline  of  the  western 
empira    * 

SEVENTH  DAY. 

FROM  THE  FABRiCIAN  TO  THE 
AEUAN  BRIDGE. 

Trastevere,  on  the  richt  bank 
of  the  Tiber,  was  added  to  the 
dty  bjr  Ancos  Martins,  who  for- 
tified it  in  order  to  repel  the 
incursions  of  the  Etruscans.  Its 
first  inhabitants  were  the  people 
of  Latinm,  conquered  by  that  king. 

TheFabridan  bridge,  nowQuat^ 
tro  Gapi,  was  built,  as  is  proved 
from  Dio,  and  the  inscnptions 
over  the  arches  by  Fabricius, 
curator  viarum,  in  the  690th  year 
of  Home.  It  is  formed  of  tnree 
arches,  and  l^ids  to  tiie 

Island  of  the  JHber. — After 
the  expulsion  of  the  last  Tarquin 
the  senate  granted  all  his  pro- 
perty to  the  people,  who,  as  an^ 
cient  story  reports,  threw  into 
the  river  the  wheat  grown  on  his 
fields;  bnt  the  enormous  mass 
being  si^dently  dense  to  resist 
the  current,  formed  a  small  is- 
land, which  was  afterwards  for- 
tifiea  and  inhabited. 

In  the  year  461  of  Rome,  when 
the  pla^e  raged  with  violence 
in  the  city,  the  senate  sent  de- 
puties-to  tibe  temple  of  Escula- 
piBS  at  Epidanms,  who  returned 
with  a  serpent  which  disappeared 
in  this  island.  A  temple  was  erec- 
ted to  Esculapius  on  the  spot 
now  occupied  oy  the  church  of 

iBt  Sartolasneo. — The  interior 


is  'divided  into,  three'  nmeB  by 
twenty-four  columns  of  granite, 
said  to  have  bdon^ed  to  the  an- 
cient temple.  The  island  centai- 
ned  also  me  temple  of  Faun  and 
Lyaoonian  Jupiter. 

Ponte  Or^ziano. — This  bvidge, 
now  called  St  Bartolomeo,  was 
built,  as  is  ascertained  firom  the 
inscriptions  on  the  parapets^  in 
the  year  467  of  the  present  era,. 
by  the  emperors  Valentinian  Va- 
lens  and  Gratian. 

The  Church  of  8t  Cecilia,  oc- 
cupying the  site  of  the  house  ef ' 
that  saint,  was  consecrated  in  250 
by  Urban  I,  restored  in  821  by 
Pasqual  I,  and  given  by  Clement 
Vm  to  the  Benedictine  nuns,  who 
annexed  to  it  an  extensive  con-- 
vent  The  large  marble  vase  in 
the  court  is  one  of  those  called 
canthari,  which  were  ]^laced  in 
the  courts  of  the  Clnristian  chur- 
ches, and  served  for  t^e  ablution* 
of  the  faithful. 

The  church  has  three  naves;' 
over  the  high  altar  is  a  balda^ 
quin,  supported  by  four  aquitaine 
columns:  under  it  is  a  beaiutiftil^ 
statue  or  St  Cecily,  by  Maderao : 
the  pavement  is  of  alabaster  ana^ 
predous  stones;  antique  mieoadcs^ 
adorn  the  tribune.  Near  the  d^a^^ 
pel  of  the  Crucifix  is  a  chamber 
painted  by  Paul  Brill,  on  which 
9t  Cecily  is  said  to  have  stiffBred 
martyrdom.  i 

Bipa  Grande — ^The  port  and^ 
custom  house  were  built  by  !»- 
nocent  XII,  in  1692,  for  the  re^- 
ception  of  merchandize  brought 
by  vessels  which  ascend  the  river 
a  distance  of  twenty-four  miles 
from  the  sea. 

In  the  vicinity,  afterwards  cal- 
led Prata  Mutia,  from  the  deeds 
of  Matins  Scaevola,  Porsenna  had 
placed  his  camp,  and  Clelia  with 
her  companions  swam  over  the 
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Tiber  when  escaping  from  the 
EtraBcans. 

St  Michele^  — This  establi^h- 
ment  was  founded  by  Innoc^itXII, 
in  1686^  to  receive  and  instruct 
poor  children  in  the  mechanical 
and  fine  arts,  and  offer  an  asy- 
lum to  male  and  female  invalids. 
It  contains  a  woollen  and  silk 
manufactory,  and  one  for  tapestry 
in  the  style  of  the  Gobelins. 

Porta  Portese. — This  gate  was 
substituted,  in  1643,  by  Urban 
Vni  for  the  ancient  Porta  Por- 
tnensis,  built  by  Arcadius  and 
Honorius,  in  402,  when  they  resto- 
red the  walls  of  the  city. 

The  church  of  St  Francis  was 
given  to  St  Francis  in  1229,  and 
restored  by  Cardinal  Pallavicini 
on  the  designs  of  Rossi.  In  the 
chapel  to  the  right  of  the  high 
altar  is  a  fine  painting  of  the 
Madonna,  Child,  and  St  Anne, 
by  Boccaccio. 

After  passing  the  churches  of 
the  forty  martyrs  and  St  Caliz- 
tus,  we  arrive  at  that  of 

8t  Maria  in  Traetevere, — It  is 
said  that  the  ancient  Taberna 
Meritoria,  a  kind  of  asylum  for 
soldiers  after  a  certain  period  of 
service ;  was  situated  on  this  spot; 
and  that  Pope  Calixtus,  in  224, 
obtained  leave  of  the  Emperor 
Alexander  Severus  to  erect  here 
an  oratory,  which  was  the  first 
public  place  of  Christian  worshh) 
at  Borne.  It  was  restored  by  St 
Julius  in  840,  and  afterwards  en- 
larged by  Innocent  II,  Nicholas 
y,  and  Clement  XI,  who  added 
the  present  portico,  which  con- 
tains many  ancient  inscriptions. 

The  interior  is  divided  into 
three  naves  by  twenty-one  large 
granite  columns,  exclusive  of  the 
four  supporting  a  rich  architrave, 
some  having  an  Ionic,  some  Co- 
rinthian capital.  The  Ionic  capi- 


tals are  highly  wrought,  and  a» 
they  contain  figures  of  Uarpocra- 
tes,  of  Isis,  and  of  Serapis,  they 
probably  belonged  to  a  temple 
dedicated  to  those  Egyptian  di- 
vinities. The  pavement,  like  that 
of  other  ancient  churches,  is  a^ 
mosaic  of  porphyry,  serpentine, 
and  other  species  of  marbla 

On  the  ceiling  is  a  beautiful' 
painting  of  the  Assumption,  by 
Dominichino:  who,  in  the  last 
chapel  of  the  right  nave  painted 
also  a  Child  scattering  Flowers, 
The  high  altar  is  isolated,  and 
its  baldachin  is  supported  by  four 
porphyry  columns.  The  mosaica 
of  Uie  tribune,  of  the  year  1143^ 
represent  our  Saviour,  the  Virgin, 
and  several  saints;  those  imme- 
diately below,  representing  the 
Virgin  and  the  twelve  apostles, 
are  more  modem. 

Among  the  sepulchral  monu- 
ments in  this  church  are  those 
of  Lanfranc  the  painter,  and  of 
Bottari  and  Nardini,  two  cele- 
brated literary  characters. 

St  Oriaoffono  — In  1623  this  an- 
cient church  was  restored  by  Car- 
dinal Scipio  Borghese,  who  added 
the  portico  supported  by  four  red 
granite  columns.  The  tluree  naves 
of  the  interior  are  separated  by 
granite  columns  of  the  tonic  order, 
taken  from  ancient  monuments. 
The  baldachin  is  supported  by  four 
of  a  rare  quality  of  alabaster.  On 
the  ceiling  is  a  copy  of  St  Gry- 
sogonus  carried  up  to  Heaven, 
from  the  original  of  Guercino. 

St  Maria  delta  /8ba/a.— Cardi- 
nal Cosimo,  in  1592,  erected  this 
church,  in  order  to  place  in  it  a 
miraculous  image  of  the  Virgin, 
taken  from  an  a^'oining  hous^ 
The  architecture  of  the  front  is 
by  Mascherino;  that  of  the  in- 
terior by  Francesco  di  Volterra. 
On  the  grand  altar  is  a  tabernacle, 
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formed  of  precious  stones,  and 
decorated  with  sixteen  columns 
of  oriental  iasper.  The  fresco 
painting  of  the  Madonna  in  the 
dioir  is  by  the'  Cavalier  d-Ar- 
pino. 

The  Janiculuniy  so  called  from 
Janus,  a  king  of  the  Aborigines, 
nho  built  a  city  opposite  to  that 
of  Saturn  on  the  Capitoline;  this 
hill  was  comprised  in  the  city' 
under  Ancns  Mbrtius.  Liyy  as- 
serts that  two  sarcophagi  were 
found  at  the  foot  of  the  Janicu- 
lum,  one  said  to  contain  the  body 
of  NumaPompilius,  and  the  other 
books;  these  alone  were  found, 
seven'inLatinand  seven  in  Greek, 
composed  by  that  king.  They 
were  burnt  by  order  of  the  se- 
nate, as  containing  pernicious 
doctrines. 

St  Pietro  in  Montorio.  —  To- 
wards the  close  of  the  fifteenth 
century  ttiis  church  was  rebuilt 
by  Pintelli,  at  the  expense  of 
fWdinand  IV,  king  of  Spain ;  it 
was  restored  under  Pius  Vn. 

In  the  first  chapel  on  the  right 
is  the  Flagellation  of  Our  Saviour, 
painted  by  Sebastian  del  Piombo, 
iknd  designed  by  Michael  Angelo. 
The  Conversion  of  St  Paul  is  by 
Vasari ;  over  the  high  cJtar  was 
ihe  Transfiguration^  now  in  the 
museum  of  the  Vatican;  the  sta- 
tues of  St  Peter  and  St  Paul 
are  by  Daniel  di  Volterra  and 
Leonardo,  of  Milan,  his  pupil. 

On  a  spot  adjoining  this  church, 
wherfe,  accordmg  to  ancient  tra- 
dition, St  Peter  was  Crucified,  is 
a  small  round  temple,  with  six- 
teen columns  of  grey  granite, 
deswned  by  Bramante. 

The  Fontana  Paolma  is  tibe 
largest  of  the  city,  and  supplies 
the  greatest  body  of  water,  which 
is  brought  in  piurtfirom  the  lakes 
.af  Bracciano   abd   Martigiiano. 


Between  six  Ionic  columns  of  rM 
granite,  are  five  niches  for  the 
passage  of  the  waters.  It  was 
raised  by  Paul  V  in  1612,  with 
materials  taken  from  the  forum 
of  Nerva. 

The  portico  of  St  Pancrazio, 
the  ancient  Janiculensis,  was  re- 
buit  by  Urban  VIII,  when  he 
sourronded  Trastevere  with  walls. 

On  the  right  of  the  Aurelian 
way  is  a  villa,  built  in  the  form 
of  a  ship;  in  the  upper  gallery, 
eighty-seven  feet  long,  and  four- 
teen wide,  are  paintings  by  Pie- 
tro di  Cortona,  Allegrini,  ana  Gri- 
maldi. 

The  church  of  St  Pancrace 
was  founded  by  St  Symmachus 
in  500,  over  &ie  catacombs  of 
Calepodius,  celebrated  in  eccle- 
siastical history,  and  in  the  acts 
of  the  martyrs. 

The  villa  Pamphili,  now  be- 
longing to  the  Doria  family,  was 
laid  out,  under  Innocent  A,  by 
Falda  and  by  Argaldi,  who  Duilt 
the  palace.  It  contains  groves, 
extensive  alleys,  a  lake,  water- 
falls, and  fountains  decorated 
with  antique  statues  and  bas- 
reliefs.  In  a  hemicyele  is  a  marble 
faun,  that  plays  on  the^ute,  and 
an  orffan  set  in  motion  by  water. 

In  the  palace  are  several  an- 
tique busts,  bas-reliefs,  the  sta- 
tues of  Euterpe,  Marsyas,  and  of 
an  Hermaphrodite ;  several  tombs 
and  columbaria  well  preserved, 
with  numerous  interesting  in- 
scriptions, have  been  found  of 
late  years  and  are  preserved  in 
the  villa. 

Palazzo  Coraini  —This  palace, 
situated  in  the  Via  Lun^ara,  one^ 
of  the  most  splendid  palaces  of 
Bome,  contains  a  valuable  collec- 
tion of  paintings,  the  principal 
of  which  are  in  the  first  room. 
The  Ectee  homo,  a  St  Jecoor 
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land  ft  aaitoritim;  by  Guevdoe; 
Venus  at  her  Toilet,  by  Albano; 
Lather  and  Catherine  iBoren,  by 
Holbein;  a  Holy  Family,  by  Qa- 
rofalo;  a  Presentation  at  the 
Temple,  by  Paul  Veronese;  and 
portrait  of  Philip  11,  by  Titian. 

The  second  room  contains  a 
St  Jerome,  Paule  HI,  and  a  Chase, 
by  Rubens;  a  Noli  toe  tangere  of 
Boccaccio;  the  Crucifixion  of  St 
Peter,  a  St  John  the  Baptist,  the 
Herodiafd  of  Guido;  an  Annfuncia- 
tion  of  Baonarotti;  Madonna  by 
Sasso  Ferrata  and  Andrea  del 
'Sarto. 

In  the  third  room  are  the  Sa- 
viour, by  Carlo  Dolci;  an  Albano, 
a  Schidone,  a  Madonna  of  Inno- 
cenzo  dTmola;  St  John;  and  Ma- 
donna by  Guido. 

In  the  fourth  room  are  portraits 
by  Holbein,  Vandyke,  a  Doge  of 
Venice,  byBoccacdo;  two  Cardi- 
nals, by  Dominichino ;  Innocent  X, 
by  Diego  Velasquez ;  a  Giorgione ; 
the  two  sonsof  Charles  V,Ferdi- 
.  nand  I  and  Philip  H,  by  Titian. 

In  the  fifth  room  is  a  view  of 
-die  Borromaean  Isles,  by  Vanvi- 
belli;  a  St  Seba^an  of  Rubens; 
.  two  battles,  by  Borgognone ;  and 
the  celebrated  Madonna  andChild, 
4>y  Morillo. 

In  the  last  room  is  the  Giant 
Titus,  by  Salvator  Rosa. 

The  library  is  particularly  rich 
In  manuscripts  and  books  printed 
in  the  fifteenth  century. 
•  At  the  end  of  the  gaardens,  and 
on  the  rise  of  the  Janicnlum,  is  a 
villa  belonging  to  the  palace, 
raised  on  the  spot  formerly  oc- 
/cupied  by  tSie  villa  of  Martial 

Villa  Zante.— According  to  Va- 
sari,  Giulio  Romano  buih   this 
'bvase  tor  Mons.  Turini,  the  in- 
timate friend  of  Raphael,  and  one 
«f  <the  most  distinguished  Relates 


of  the  courts  of  Leo  X  akd  Cle- 
ment vn. 

It  formerly  contained  frescoes 
by  Giulio  and  his  pupils,  whidi 
were  engraved  by  Marc^  Antonio, 
Agostino  the  Venetian,  and  other 
«elebrated  artists.  These  frescoes 
are  now  in  the  Villa  Borghese. 

After  the  death  of  Mon8.TuriBi, 
the  villa  passed  into  other  hands. 
During  the  last  century 'it  be- 
longed to  the  Lante  fainily,  who 
sold  it  in  1624  to  Prince  Borghese. 
It  now  belongs*  to  the  nuns  of  the 
Sacr6  Coeur  de  Jesus. 

Fameivna,  —  The  Famesina 
palace  was  bmltby  AgostinoChigi, 
a  banker,  and  patron  of  the  fiae 
arts  under  Leo  X,  on  Ihe  designs 
of  Peruzzi.  In  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury it  fell  into  the  possession 
of  the  Faniese,  and  at  the  ex- 
tinction of  that  house  in  1731, 
it  became  the  property  of  the 
reigning  family  of  Naples. 

This  palace  is  interesting  for 
the  lightness  and  elegance  of  its 
architecture,  and  as  containing  the 
fable  of  Copid  and  Psyche,  painted 
in  fresco  from  the  original  designs 
of  Raphael,  and  under  his  direc- 
tion. The  subject  taken  from  Apn- 
leius  is  distributed  as  follows: 
the  assembly  of  the  gods,  with 
Venus  and  Cupid,  infc»rm  Jnpiter 
of  the  projected  nuptials;  Mer- 
cm*y  OTesents  Psyche  with  the 
cup  of  ambrosia,  the  pledge  of 
immortahty :  the  nuptials  of  Cu- 
pid and  Psyohe  celebrated  in 
Olympus,  and  the  general  ban- 
quet of  the  god& 

Around  the  oeiHog  ten  trian- 
gnlar  paintings  represent  the 
events  of  the  fable  till  the  period 
of  the  nuptials. 

The  first  on  the  left  of  the 
entrance  is  Venus  ordering  her 
son  to  insfMre  Psyche  with  a  pas- 
sion for  the  vilest  of  mortau  M 
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B'-pgnieluAeiit  for  hAyi^g  dared 
to  fall  in  love  with  hinL 

2l  Oupid  presents  Psyche  to  the 
Oraeea,  Hie  oompanions  of  Y enus ; 
#^8  paintii^g  is  ehiefly  the  work 
4^  Baphael 
S^Venus  qmtli^ff  Juno  and  Ceres, 
who  inti^oseinfayoiir  of  Psyche; 
in-  the  foUowiqg  picture  the  god- 
dess, in  a  moment  of .  irritation, 
mounts  her  car,  drawn  by  four 
dorefiy  and  directs  her  course  to 
Japiier,wh0m9he  solicits  to  send 
Mercury  in  pursuit  of  Psyeha  In 
the  sixth  painting  Mercury  pub- 
lishes the  orders  of  the  father  of 
the  gods, and  the recompensepro- 
mised  by  Venus  for  the  person  of 
Psyche,  who  returns  from  the 
iofemal  regions  borne  by  three 
young  Cupids;  she  presents  to 
the  goddess  the  vase  of  paint  gi* 
Ten  by  Proserpine  to  appease  her 
anger;  Cupied  complains  to  Ju- 
piter of  the  cruelty  of  his  mother, 
And  obtains  permission  to  marry 
Psyche,  who  is  conducted  to  hea- 
ven for  the  nuptials  by  Mercury. 
.  Near  these  paintings  are  the  ge- 
nii of  the  gods,  or  young  Cupids, 
bearing  their  attributes  in  triumph, 
in  aQusion  to  the  power  of  love, 
which  subdues  all  things; 

In  the  ^  alining  chamber  is 
Oalatea  earned  by  two  dolphins, 
preceded  by  a  Nereid,  and  foUo- 
.  wed  by  another  carried  by  a  Tri- 
ton, the  work  of  Raphael. 
..'-  The  frescoes  on.the  oeUing  re- 
present Diana  on  her  car  drawn 
$yoxen,  and  iihe  fable  of  Me- 
d»sa^  by  Daniel  di  Yolterra^and 
.  Seba^t^n  del  Piomho.  The  fine 
'eetoissal  bead  by^  Michael  Angelo. 
enlisting  in  this  chamber,  servea 
as  a^  occupatten  while  he  was 
..writixig  for  Daniel  his  pupil,  and 
was  not  hit0nded,  ae  has  Jl^en 
aaaerted,;*as  a ;  criticisni-  on.ijie 
.ir««k  of.  lUii^hfiel.    .       .  .m 


T^e  rooms  on  the  first  stoij 
contain  frescoes  of  PeruzzL  of 
the  school  of  Kaphael,  and  of 
Sodoma. 

Along  the  Yiar  Lin^gara  »re  the 
churches  of  St  Giacomo,  of  St 
Croce  d^a  PenlteuiUL,  of  the  Yi- 
sitatlon,  and  of  St  Francis  de 
Sales,  all  containing  pai^ting8  on 
various  reli^ous  subjects* 

St  Maria  Regina  Coeli  was  buiit 
in  1654  by  Anne  Colonna,  who, 
at  the  death  of  her  husband,  re- 
tired to  the  monastery  annexed 
to  this  church.  It  received  its 
appeUatiou  from  the  anthem  Be- 
gina  CoeU  laetwre  alleluia^  which 
the  Carmelite  nuns  are  obliged 
to  sing  every  four  hours. 

The  Palazzo  Salviati  was  built 
on  the  designs  of  Baccio  d'Ag- 
nolo,  a  contemporajry  of  Raphael, 
who,  with  the  distinguished  ar- 
tists of  that  period,  used  to  as- 
semble in  his  studio.  At  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  Salviati  family  this 
palace  came  into  the  possession 
of  government,  who  placed  here 
its  archives.  Since  1820  the  grounds 
have  been  reduced  to  a  botamc 
garden  dependent  on  the  univer- 
sity. 

The  church  of  St  Onofrio  was 
built,  in  1439,'  for  the  hermits  of 
the  congregation  oif  St  Jerome, 
some  act»  ox  whose  life  have  been 
painted  in  fresco,  by  Dominichino. 
The  beautiful  painting. of  the. Ma- 
donna and  ChM  surrounded  with 
Angels,  immediately  over  the  doDT, 
is  also  by  that  celebrat^^  artist 
The  convent  of  St  OaoMo  was 
the  residence  of  Tasso  jn  jhds  latp 
ter  days,  and  here  he  died  in 
1595  J  his  tonib  is  on  the  left  in 
lentermg  t^.  ch«i<ch.  In  tiie  con- 
vent is  a  Mad(H»ua,  said  to  be 
painted  by  Leonardo  ^aYincit 

The  PoHa  Bt  Symto  [was  rai- 
sed by  Lw  lY,  i»  QW,cwhenfr^ 
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BurroTinded  the  Vatican  with  Walls, 
•and  under  Paul  lH  this  gate  was 
rebuilt  on  the*  designs,  of  San- 
gaUo.  Its  name  is  derived  from 
vie  adjoining  church  and  hospi- 
tal of  Santo  Spirito,  in  which  is 
an  establishment  for  lunatics,  foun- 
ded by  Benedict  XHI,  and  enlar- 
ged under  Leo  XXL 

The  Ponte  Sisto,  the  ancient 
Pons  Janiculensis;  was  restored 
by  Siytus  IV  in  1474 ;  the  foun- 
tain opposite  the  Via  Giulia,  pla- 
ced here  by  Paul  V,  on  the  de- 
signs of  John  Fontana,  is  com- 
posed of  two  Ionic  columns,  sup- 
porting an  attic  and  a  niche 
through  whidh  the  waters  fall 
into  a  large  basin. 

The  church  of  the  Trinity  de 
Pellegrini,  built  in  1614,  contains 
over  the  principal  altar  a  paint- 
ing of  the  Holy  Trinity,  by  Guido, 
one  of  the  best  works  of  that 
artist.  In  the  adjoining  building 
pilgrims  are  received,  and  con- 
valescents admitted  from  the  hos- 
pitals of  the  city. 

The  interior  of  St  Carlo  a*  Ca- 
tinari  is  of  the  Corinthian  order, 
and  possesses  several  paintings 
of  merit.  One  by  Pietro  di  Cor- 
tona  represents  St  Charles  in  a 
procession;  four  Cardinal  Virtues 
under  the  dome  are  by  Domini- 
chino;  and  the  Death  of  St  Anne, 
by  Andrea  Sacchi. 

The  Cancelleria,  a  palace  des- 
tined for  the  residence  of  the  vice- 
€hancelk)T  of  the  church,  was  com- 
menced by  Cardinal  Maz^arotta, 
and  finished  under  Sixtus  IV. 

The  architectural  designs  were 
given  by  Bramante,  who  surroun- 
•  ded  the  court  with  a  double  por- 
tico, supported  by  forty-four  gra- 
nite columns,  taken  from  the  por- 
tico of  Pompey.  The  stones  of 
tile  Coliseum,  and  the  marbles 
of  Uie  atch  of  Gordi&n,  were  em- 


ployed in  the  const ru^on  of  tMs 
palace. 

The  adjoining  church  of  St  Lo- 
renzo in  Damaso,  built  in  384  in 
honour  of  St  Laurence  the  mar- 
tyr, was  also  restored  on  the  de- 
signs of  Bramante.  It  contains  the 
statue  of  St  Carlo  Borromeo,  by 
Mademo ;  and  the  tomb  of  Aimi- 
bal  Caro,  a  celebrated  poet  of 
the  sixteenth  century. 

A  small  edifice  in  a  neighbour- 
ing street,  called  the  Famesina, 
was  built  by  Raphael 

Jn  the  Piazza  Famesearetwo 
large  granite  basins,  one  foot  and 
a  half  high  and  seventeen  feet 
long,  found  in  the  baths  of  Ca- 
racaUa. 

The  Palazzo  Farnese  was  com- 
menced by  Paul  m,  on  the  de- 
signs of  Antonio  Sangallo,  and 
finished  under  CardinsS  Alexan- 
der Famese  by  Michael  Angelo 
Buonarotti.  This  edifice,  built  with 
blocks  taken  from  the  Coliseum, 
is  of  a  square  form;  the  court 
has  three  orders  of  architecture. 

On  the  first  story  is  the  gal- 
lery of  Annibal  Caracci,  contain- 
ing his  best  compositions. 

In  the  centre  of  the  ceiling  is 
the  Triumph  of  Bacchus  and 
Ariadne;  the  golden  car  of  Bac- 
chus in  drawn  by  two  tigers ; 
that  of  Ariadne,  in  silver,  by  two 
white  goats:  both  cars  are  sur- 
rounded witn  Fauns,  Satyrs,  and 
Bacchantes,  £(nd  preceded  by  Si- 
lenus. 

The  round  pictures  represent 
Pan  offering  to  Diana  the  wool 
of  his  goats,  and  Mercury  pffe- 
senting  the  golden  apple  to  Paris. 

In  &e  large  pictures  Galatea 
is  carried  on  tiie  seas  amid  a 
troop  of  Nymphs,  Cupids,  and 
Tritons  1  Aurora  on  her  car  car- 
ries off  Cephalus;  Polypbemos 
endeavours  to  chfitte'  Galatea  by 
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the  9oaad&  of  Hk  pipe,  aad' not 
succeeding)  hxarls  a  rock  at  Acis, 
wlio  carries  her  avay. 

Tbe  four  squares  represent  Jn- 
pitar  receiving  Jitno  in  the  nup- 
tiaJ  eeach;  Diana  caressing  £n- 
dymion,  while  two  Gapids  con- 
cealed'! in  a  bosh  e^joy  their  vic- 
tory over  her;  Hercules,  in  the 
dress  of  Jole,  playing  on  the  ta- 
bor, and  Jole  covered  with  the 
skin*  of  the  Nemaeh  lion  leaning 
on  the  clnb  of  Hercules;  Anchi- 
ses  detaching  a  bnskin'  from  the 
foot  of  Venus.  Over  the  figure 
of  Polyphemus,  Apollo  carries 
away  Hyacinthus ;  Jupiter,  under 
the  form  of  ao  eagle,  Ganymede. 

The  dghtmedallionSjOf  a  bronze 
colour,  represent  Leander  being 
drowned  in  the  Hellespont:  Sy- 
rinx metamorphosed  into  a  Keed ; 
Hermaphrodite  surprised  by  Sal- 
macis:  Cupid  tying  a  Satyr  to  a 
tree ;  boreas  carrying  away  Ori- 
thea;  Eurydice  cafted  back  to  the 
regions  below;  and  the  Kape  of 
Europa. 

Over  the  niches  and  windows 
Arion  is  mounted  on  a  Dolphin ; 
Prometheus  auimates  his  statues; 
Hercules  kills  the  Dragon  of  the 
Hesperides;  the  same  hero  de- 
livers Prometheus  aftei*  striking 
with  a  dart  the  Vulture  that  de- 
voured his  liver;  Icarus  falls  into 
the  sea;  the  Pre^ancy  of  Gal- 
hsto  is  discovered  in  the  Bath; 
the  same  Njrmph  is  changed  into 
a  Bear ;  Phoebus  receives  &e  Lyre 
firom  Mercury. 

Dominichino  has  represented 
over  the  door  a  Young  Girl  ca- 
ressing an  Unicom,  the  device  of 
the  Famese  family. 

At  the  ends  of  the  gallery  are 
Andromeda  attached  to  the  rock 
in  presence  of  her  desolate  pa- 
rents, and  Perseus  comhatingthe 
Dragon;  Perseus  petrifying  Phi- 


nebs  and  hi&cdinpBiikms  with  Hbfi 
head  of  Medosa.  -  • 
•'lu'the  other  rooms  are  frescoes 
by  Daniel  di  Volterra;  Salviati, 
Zttccari,  and  Giorgio  Vasari 

In  a  cabinet  of  the  pfdaee  An- 
nabal  Caraoci  has  also  painted 
Hercules  sustaining  a  Celestial 
Globe ;  Ubrsses  delivering  his  com- 
pamons  from  Circe  and  the  Sy- 
rens; Anapus  and  Anaphinomous 
saving  their  parents  from  the 
flames  of  Etna;  Perseus  cutting 
off  the  head  of  Medusa;  Hercu- 
les fighting  against  theNemaean 
Lion.  The  chiaro-osenro  orna- 
ments that  separates  ^ese  sub- 
jects are  also  by  Annibal  Car- 
racci,  and  are  aiso  so  flneiy  exe- 
cuted that  they  might  pass  all 
alti-relievi. 

On  the  first  story  of  the  Spada 
palace  is  the  colossal  statue  of 
Pompey,  found  in  the  Via  Leu- 
tari,  near  thor  Caneeilaria.  It  is 
supposed  to  have  been  placed  in 
the  Curia  of  Pompey,  situated 
near  this  theatre,  and  to  be  the 
same  statue  at  the  base  of  which 
Caesar  fell. 

The  gallery  of  this  palace  con- 
tains, amongst  other  pictures,  a 
David  with  the  head  of  Goliah; 
a  Magdalen,  by  Guercino;  aBo- 
man  Charity,  by  Annibal  Caraoci; 
a  Judith  and  a  Lucretia,  by  Guide ; 
Christ  disputing  with  the  Doctors, 
by  Leonardo  da  Vinci ;  the  Market 
of  Naples,  and  the  Revolt  of  Mas- 
saniello,  by  Michael  Angelo  della 
Bombacciate ;  a  Visitation  of  St 
Elizabeth,  by  Andrea  del  Sarto ; 
two  iandscapes,by  Salvator  Rosa ; 
several  portraits  by  Titian,  Van- 
dyke, and  Tintoretto. 

St  Maria^  called  \Pella  Morte. 
— This  church  was  built  by  a  fra- 
ternity in  1576,  whose  object  was 
to  render  the  last  duties  to  those 
who  were  found  dead  in  the  cam- 
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pagnat)!  Bome«  ItkilJeaieated  to 
the  Virgin  of  Prayer,  tiie  My 
Baoramenb  being  ezpoBedidnring 
forty  hours  tilie  first  SonndAy  of 
each  month,  a  pins  eocerdse  now 
-performed  in  all  other  chunShes 
attematety  throaghont  the  year. 

TIliB  church  was  restored  by 
Clement  VH,  and  containfe  a-Holy 
Famify,  hj  Masucci ;  aBt  Michael, 
by  a  pupil'  of  Raphael;  St  Ju- 
liana Falconieri,  by  -Ghezzi;  and 
freBcoes  by  Lanfranc* 

The  Falconieri  palace,  the  re- 
sidence of  the  princes  of  that  an- 
eknt  house,  was  rebuilt  in  the 
•eventeenth  oentuiy  of  the  desigiis 
-of  Borromini. 

St  Gaterina  diSienne,  built  by 
the  Siexpeae  in  1526,  contains 
frescoes  by  della  Vite,  a  pupil  of 
Raphael;  the  principal  altar  has 
a  painting  by  Jerome  della  Genga ; 
-the  figure  over  the  door  is  by 
Passeri,  who  wrotT'the  history  of 
;the  artists  of  his  time. 

St  Spirito  of  the  Neapolitans. 
— ^This  national  church  was  built 
in  1572,  and  restored  by  Gario 
Fontana  and  Gosimo,  a  Neapoli- 
tan. In  the  interior  are  a  Miracle 
iof  St  Francis  de  Paolo,  by  Lam- 
berti;  »  Mart^rrdom  of  bt  Gen- 
nar»,  by  Luc  Giordano;  a  St  Tho- 
mas Aquinas,  by  Muratori.  The 
cupola  is  by  Passeri. 

The  Oratory  of  8t  Peter  and 
St  Paul  del  €hnfalone.—la  1264 
St  Bonayenture  insti'^tedthe  first 
fraternity  of  laymen  iu  Rome,  and 
gave  it  the  name  of  the  Gonfa- 
lone,  or  banner.  On  the  walls  of 
this  oratory  several  facts  of  the 
New  Testament  were  painted  in 
fresco  by  Agresti,  and  others, 
who  painted  also  the  altar  piece. 

In  the  Via  Giulia  is  Ihe  church 
of  St  Maria  del  Sufiragio,  de- 
signed by  Rainaldi.  It  contains 
works  of  Na^ali,  Ghezzi,Troppa, 
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miilg,<.and  other  artists. 

In  the  little  church  ofSiFatn- 
tina,  erected  on  the  spottsel^ted 
bj  Julius  n  for  a  palaoe  forihe 
civil  and  criminal  tribunal  ofRome, 
is  a  picture  of  the  Blind  Man 
cured  by  our  Saviour,  said  to  be 
Muziano. 

St  Ctiovanm  de*  Fiorenliim.'*^ 
A  company  of  Florentines  erected 
this  churdi  in  1566  on  tiie  de- 
signs of  Giaoomo  deSa  Porta; 
the  front  was  raised  by  Alexan- 
der Galilei,  by  order  of  Gle- 
mentXIL  The  interior  is  divided 
into  three  naves;  the  painting  in 
the  chapel  of  St  Jerome  is  by 
Sante  Titi;  that  in  the  side  cha- 
pel by  Gigoli;  the  Martyrdom  of 
StGosmas  and  StDamiaabySal- 
vator  Rosa.  The  altar  piece  is  de- 
corated with  marble  on  the  de- 
signs of  Pietro  di  Oortona,  and 
at  the  expense  of  the  Falconieri 
family :  thegronp  over  the  Bltar,r&- 
presenting  the  Baptism  of  Ghnst, 
is  by  Raggi;  that  of  Gharity  by 
Guiao;  the  tomb  of  Monsignor 
Gorsini  isbyAlgardi,  that  of  Ac- 
ciajuoli  by  Ferrata.  The  chapel 
of  tiie  Grudfix  was  painted  by 
Lanfranc. 

Vatican  Bridge, — The  period 
of  the  foundation  of  tiiis  bridge 
is  uncertain;  it  appears  that  m 
the  fifth  century  it  was  in  a  state 
of  ruin.  The  remains  of  walls  of 
the  middle  ages,  stiH  seen  in  the 
river,  are  founded  on  the  rains 
of  the  ancient  bridge,  a  part  of 
which  was  demolished  in  1812, 
in  order  to  ameliora/te  the  navi- 
gation of  the  river. 

EIGHTH  DAY. 

FROM  THE  AKUAN  BAIOGB  TO 
HONTE    MARIO. 

The  Vatican  hill  forms  the  pro- 
longation of  the  Janiculum ;  its 
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■nwtAi  iroiti  valooioio, .  4jt  •«ra«tes 
'deiivered  bere  at  ^e  peoiod  of 
Ihe  dominfttiovi.  of  the  Etruseo- 
Veiaofiu  la  ancient  times  it  was 
not  i&clnded  within  the  city;  in 
Uie  eateenthjeemtury,  nnderrSix- 
tuB  Y,  it  £(HiQed  'One  of  the  imt- 
teen  diiriaions;. 

Aelian  Bridge^  or  Pontt  St 
AnffMfhrr-TMs  bitid^  was  built 
by  tlie  Emperof  Adrian  to  serre 
SB  »€08iBiilnieatM>nwithhisiDau- 
fioLeani  and  circus.  It  oomsits  of 
ihr^  oen^sral  and  four  smaller 
archea;  it  was  restored  by  Ni- 
cholas V  and  by  Clement  VH, 
who  .erected  on  it  the  statues  of 
Si  P<eter  and  St  Paul. 

•The  Mausoleum  ofAdrianrhvalt 
on  <^e  model  of  thatof  Aogustos 
lor  Uie  «epalture  of  the  Emperor 
and  the  members  of  bis  fiuDaUy,  is 
200  feet  in  diameter;  the  exte- 
rior, according  to  Procopius,  was 
covered  with  Parian  marble,  and 
decorated  with  pilasters,  support- 
ing an  entablature.  At  each  angle 
of  the  square  base  were  groups 
of  men  and  horses;  the  round 
top  was  covered  with  statues. 

In  the  decline  of  the  empire 
this  monument  was  used  as  ameans 
of  defence  of  the  dty.  Proeopius 
adds  theit  its  ornaments  were 
ruined  by  the  Greeks,  who  fortified 
themselves  here  against  tide  Goths, 
aidd  broke  the  statujes  to  throw 
them  at  the  besiegers. 

In  the  tenth  cenliury  it  was 
fortified  by  Oresoentius,  a  noble 
Roman,  and  successivedy  under 
several  popes  from  Boniface  IX 
to  Urban  YIIL  It  is  now  called 
Forte  St  Angelo  from  the  statue 
of  the  archangel  Michael  placed 
on  its  summiLt;  it  conununicates 
with  the  Vatican  palace  by  a 
covered  archway. 

Santo  Spirito, — This  hospital, 


4he  fno8ti«xteMive  of  the  .d^, 
receives  thesiok,  th/&mBane,.adia 
foundlings.  It  was  founded  .by  In- 
noeent  III  in  Hd8.  It  contains 
a  cabinet  of  anatomy.  The  ad- 
joining church  was  rebuilt  in  1538, 
on  the  designs  of  Sangallo. 

St  Maria-  va  Tratpontina,  was 
restored  in  1563.  There  was  £Qf- 
merly  near  the  baptismal  font  a 
.pyzawnid,  eui^sed,  in  lihe  middle 
ages,  to  have  been  the  tomb  of 
Romnlus,  or  of  Sdpio  Emilia^the 
conqueror  of  Gacthage.  The  mar- 
ble that  covtered  it  was  (qoplied 
by  Popo  Dono  I  to  pavie  Hie  atrium 
Of  St  Peter's. 

In  tilie  stnaill  Piaaza  Scossaca- 
valli  is  a  palace  of  the  architec- 
ture of  Bramante,  sow  beloiu;ijig 
to  the  Tortonia  ^unily,  by  ^mom 
it  has  been  greatif  embetii^ed. 

Fiaztia  St  Piefrpj — The  area, 
1,075  feet  in  length,  forming  this 
piassza  maybB  divided  into  three 
sections;  tlie  first,  216  &et  long 
BAd204  wide,  leads  ito  ishe  innnci- 
pal  piatsea,  of  a  eegular  elliptic 
fiHm,  bouAded  by  a  colossal  co- 
lonnade of  the  Doric  order  for- 
med by  four  rows  of  columns  on 
each  side,  the  cenjixsl xoadbeing 
large  enough  to  admit  two  car- 
riages abreast  These  p<»ticoes, 
fifty-six  feet  wide  and  sixty-one 
high,  contain  284  columns,  and 
support  a  balustrade,  on  ^nrhi^ 
are  placed  192  colossal  statues, 
eleven  and  a  half  feet  ^h.  The 
second  section  of  the  piazza  is 
788  feeth  in  Icogth  and  586  in 
breadth.  The  third  section  im- 
mediately preceding  the  basilic 
is  a  reguhu:  trapezium,  and  ser- 
ves as  an  atrium  to  the  church ; 
its  length  is  296,  and  its  breadth 
336  feet. 

Near  the  obelisk  are  two  foun- 
tains by  Carlo  Mademo,  each  rais- 
ing to  a  height  of  nine  feet  a  body 
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of  water  which  falliB^  into  a  round 
ffranite  basin  fifty  feet  in  dream- 
rerence. 

B^aUio  of  St  Peter's.  This  mag- 
nificent temple  is  situated  in  the 
Vatican  territory  of  the  ancients, 
from  which  it  derives  its  denomi- 
nation. In  this  direction  were  the 
-gardens  and  circas,a  Nero/ where 
Qi&  massacre  of  the  Christians, 
related  by  Tadtns,  took  place. 
Their  remains  were  interred  in 
a  grotto  near  the  circus,  and  St 
Peter  having  soon  after  suffered 
martyrdom,  his  disciple  Mark 
conveyed  his  body  to  the  same 
spot,  where  an  oratory  was  rai- 
sed over  his  tomb  by  Pope  St 
-Anacletus.  In  826  Constantino 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  church, 
divided  into  &ve  naves,  which 
existed  till  the  fifteenth  century. 

Nicholas  Y,  desirous  of  erecting 
in  honour  of  the  prince  of  the 
apostles  a  temple  equal  in  splen- 
dour to  that  of  Scuomon,  com- 
menced the  tribune  in  1450,  which 
was  continued  b^  Paul  IL  In 
1503  JuMuB  n,  after  having  exa- 
mined the  designs  of  the  most 
skflfiil  architects,  selected  that 
of  Bramante,  who  devised  the 
grand  cupola. 

After  the  death  of  Julius  II  and 
of  Bramante,  Leo  X  confided  the 
works  to  Sangallo,  to  Fra  Gio- 
condo,  and  mially  to  Raphad, 
and  at  his  decease  to  Peruzzi, 
of  Sienne,  who  converted  the  La- 
tin into  a  Greek  cross,  and  com- 
pleted the  tribune  under  Cle- 
ment vn. 

His  successor,  Paul  IQ,  selec- 
ted as  architect  Antonio  Sangallo, 
whose  plan  consisted  in  re-adopt- 
iog  the  Latin  cross,  according  to 
the  design  of  Bramante.  At  the 
death  of  Sangallo,  the  direction 
of  the  v/orka  was  entrusted  to 
Michael  Angelo  Buonarotti,  who 


resumed  liie  plan  of  Perazxi,  en- 
larged the  tribune,  the  arms  of 
the  transverse  naves,  gave  a  new 
design  for  the  cupola,  and  inten- 
ded to  build  a  front  similar  to 
that  of  the  Pantheon.  After  Mi- 
chael Angelo,  Yignola  raised  the 
two  lateral  cupolas;  andGiacomo 
della  Porta  completed  the  cen- 
tral one. 

Under  Paul  Y  the  work  was 
finished  by  Carlo  Mademo,  who 
raised  the  front  and  portico,  aad 
abandoned  the  plans  of  Buonarotti 
for  those  of  Bramante,  by  giving 
the  temple  the  form  of  a  Latin 
cross. 

FinaUy,  under  Alexander  YII, 
the  portico  of  the  piazza  was 
constructed  by  Bernini,  and  un- 
der Pius  YI  the  sacristy  was  ad- 
ded on  the  plans  of  Marchionni 

Painting,  sculpture,  mosaics^  the 
art  of  melting  bronze,  ^dmg, 
carving,  all  the  arts  have  contri- 
buted to  embellish  this  temple, 
the  most  splendid  not  only  of 
Rome  but  of  the  whole  world. 

The  front  is  composed  of  eight 
columns,  eight  feet  five  inches  in 
diameter,  eighty-eight  in  height, 
including  the  base  and  ciq>ital, 
four  Corinthian  pilasters,  an  en- 
tablature and  attic  terminated  by 
a  balustrade,  supporting  thirteen 
statues  seventeen  feet  high,  re- 
presenting our  Saviour  and  the 
Aposties.  The  height  from  the 
pavement  to  the  top  of  the  cross 
over  the  cupola  is  424  feet 

The  portico  is  439  feet  in  length, 
and  forty-seven  in  breadth;  at 
one  end  is  the  statue  of  Charle- 
magne, by  Comacchmi,  at  the 
other  that  of  Constantine,  by  Ber- 
nini. The  pilasters  lining  the  por- 
tico support  an  entablature  and 
a  roof  sixty-two  feet  high,  cove- 
red with  gilt  stucco;  over  the 
great  door  is  the  mosaic  of  Giotto, 
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A  Floramifte  of.  tiw^^thiffteailii 
century,  rapreicotiji^  the  boat  of 
St  Peter. 

The  door*  with  a  bronze  cross. 
called  the  Porta  Santa,  is  opened 
only  once  every  twenty-five  years, 
at  the  period  of  the  jubilee.  The 
bas-relief  of  the  principal  gate 
allade  to  the  martyrdom  of  St 
Peter  and  St  Panl,  to  the  coro- 
nation of  the  Emperor  Sigismund 
by  Eugenins  IV,  and  to  the  au- 
dience granted  by  that  pontiff  to 
the_  envoys  of  sundry  eastern 
nations. 

The  interior,  in  the  form  of  a 
Latin  cross,  is  divided  into  three 
naves  by  pilasters  supporting  four 
large  arches  on  each  side;  to  each 
are  attached  two  others ,  fluted 
and  Corinthian,  eieht  feet  broad, 
seventy-seven  high,  over  which 
is  an  entablature  of  eighteen  feet; 
in  the  niches  are  marble  statues, 
fifteen  feet  in  height,  of  the  foun- 
ders of  religious  orders.  The 
counter  pilasters  uniting  under 
the  arches  have  medsJlions,  the 
portraits  of  different  popes;  the 
roof  is  covered  with  gilt  stucco, 
and  the  pavement  is  formed  of 
the  finest  quality  of  marble. 

At  the  end  of  the  great  nave, 
raised  on  a  pedestal,  ia  the  sta- 
tue of  St  Peter,  whose  foot  is 
Idssed  by  the  faithful  in  venera- 
tion of  ihe  prinee  of  the  apost- 
les. The  comession  of  St  Peter, 
or  tomb,  containing  parts  of  his 
and  of  St  Paul's  bodies,  is  sur- 
rounded with  a  circular  marble 
balastrade,  on  which  112  lamps 
are  continuaUy  bumhig.  A  dou- 
ble stahroase  leads  to  the  inte- 
rior, which  is  decorated  with 
marbiLe,  festoons,  and  angels  of 

Silt  bronze.  On  each  side  of  the 
oor  are  the  statues  of  St  Peter 
and  St  Paul;  in  an  oblong  oidie 


is  the  confession,  a  part  of  te 
andent  oriCtory  of  St  Anadetos. 

Xn-  the  statue  of  Piua  VI,  who 
was  buried  near  the  tomb  of  St 
Peter,  Canova  has  represented 
that  pontiff  praying  at  the  altar 
of  the  confession. 

•  The  altar  pkuied  under  the  cu- 
pola is  isolated,  and  turned  to 
the  east,  aecording  to  ancient 
custom.  The  baldadhin,  erected 
in  1633  by  Bernini,  is  suppor- 
ted by  four  irregular  columns  of 
the  composite  order,  of  gilt  bronze, 
thirty-four  feet  high;  at  the  an- 
gels are  fonr  angels;  in  the  cen- 
tre is  a  globe  supporting  the 
cross.  The  total  height  of  the 
baldachin  is  eighty-six  feet 

The  Oupola.STam9,Jxtd^  hav- 
ing conceived  the  idea  of  erect- 
ing the  largest  cupola  in  the 
world,  formed  for  its  support 
four  pillars  206  feet  in  oircum- 
fer^ice.  In  his  designs  for  this 
church  Michael  Anselo  planned 
a  double  cupola;  between*  the 
walls,  which  are  twentv-two  feet 
thidc,  a  staircase  leads  to  tilie 
balL 

The  diameter  of  the  cupola  is  130 
feet;  the  height  of  the  pillars,  166 ; 
of  the  cupola,  156;  of  the  lan- 
tern, fifhr-thre&;  of  the  pedestal 
of  Idle  ball,  twenty-nine  and  a 
half;  of  the  ball  itself,  seven 
and  a  half  j  and  the  cross,  ^nr- 
teen;  forming  a  total  height  of 
426  feet 

Tlurty-two  Corinthian  pilasters, 
between  which  are  sixteen  win- 
dows, support  an  entablature  from 
which  commences  the  concavity 
of  the  cupola,  divided  into  six- 
teen compartments,  adorned  with 
gilt  stuccoes  and  mosaics  repre- 
senting angels,  the  Virgin,  the 
apostles,  and  several  saints. 

On  the  frieze  of  the  entabla- 
ture, 8i^>ported  by  the  four  large 
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pMlars,  ift  the  fottowing  tefct  4f 
the  gospel  :-*^Ta  es  Petnifiy  et  su- 
per banc  petram  aedificabo  ec- 
clesiam  meam,  et  tibi  dabo  cla- 
i¥«t  regni  coekHram." 
•  In  &e  upper  mcbes  of  tbe  pil- 
lars, formed  into  balconies,  with 
a  balustrade  in  front  and  columns 
at  eneh  side,  many  relics  are  pre- 
serred ;  the  most  precious  are  in 
that  over  Ae  statue  of  St  Vero- 
nica. 

The  statues  in  the  lower  niches 
allude  to  the  instruments  of  the 
passion.  St  Veronica  holds  the 
cloth  that  wiped  the  sweat  from 
our  Saviour's  face,  St  Helen  the 
nails  and  cross,  St  Longinus  the 
lance  that  pierced  his  side;  the 
fourth  represents  St  Andrew. 

Tribune  and  Chair  of  St  Peter, 
— At  the  extremity  of  the  crand 
nave  are  the  tribune  and  the  al- 
tar, OTcr  which  is  liie  chair,  made 
partly  of  wood,  partly  of  ivory, 
covered  with  ornaments,  and. sup- 
ported by  four  colossal  figures 
representing  the  celebrated  doc- 
tors of  the  Latin  and  Greek 
church,  St  Ambrose,  St  Augus- 
tine, St  Athanasius,  and  St  John 
Chrysostom.  Two  angels  bear  the 
tiara  and  pontifical  keys:  a  mul- 
titude of  seraphims  venerate  the 
chair;  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  the 
shape  of  a  dove,  crowns  the  en- 
tire work. 

The  ton^  of  Paul  m  was  exe- 
cuted by  Guglielmo  della  Porta, 
under  tibe  direction  of  Michael 
Angelo.  At  the  base  are  the  re- 
clining statues  of  Justice  and 
Prudence ;  the  former,  being  ne- 
arly naked,  was  partly  covered 
by  Bernini  with  a  bronze  dra- 
pery. The  sepulchral  monument 
of  Urban  VIU,  with  the  statues 
of  Charity  and  Justice,  is  a  work 
of  Bernini. 

The  ceiling  of  the  tribune  is 


ioofvered 'widi  ^t  •sliiocoes  ^ani 
bas-reliefe :  •  Chnst  giving  tiie  keys 
to  St  Peter  is  taken  fron'a  ^- 
sign  of  Eaphae],  the  Crucifixion 
of  the  Apostla  &om  a  painting 
of  Quido,  the  Decollation  of  St 
Paul  from  a  bas-relief  of  Algardi. 

South  Side, — Leaving  the  tri- 
bune on  the  left,  the  ^st  altar, 
adorned  with  two  large  column^ 
of  black  Elgyptian  granite,,  con- 
tains a  mosaic  representing  St 
Peter  curing  the  lame  man;  tbe 
original  painting  is  by  Francesco 
Mancini.  Opposite  is  the  tomb  of 
Alexander  VIII,  who  died  in  1691, 
by  Andrea  Rossi.  The  bas-relief 
alludes  to  the  canonization  of  se- 
veral saints  by  that  pontiffin  1690. 

On  the  next  altar,  that  of  St 
Leo,  is  a  bas-relief  of  Algardi, 
representing  Attila  retiring  firom 
Rome  at  the  sight  of  St  Peter 
and  St  Paul. 

Over  the  third  is  a  miraculous 
image  of  the  Virgin,  and  on  the 
cupola  are  mosaics  from  the  de- 
signs of  Andrea  Sacchi  and  Lan- 
franc. 

Over  the  fourth,  opposite  the 
tomb  of  Alexander  Vu  by  Ber- 
nini, is  the  fall  of  Simon  the  ma- 
gician, from  a  painting  by  Vanni 
of  Sienne. 

Near  the  tomb  of  Pius  VH,  by 
Thorwaldsen,  are  other  altars  witii 
the  Crudfixion  of  St  Peter,  from 
an  original  by  Guido^  and  St  Tho- 
mas touching  the  side  of  our  Sa- 
viour, from  CamuocinL 

Over  an  altar,  on  the  opposite 
pillar  of  t&e  grand  cup<da,  is  a 
mosaic,  from  an  original  by  Ron- 
calli,  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira 
expiring  at  the  feet  of  St  Peter. 

In  the  Clementine  chapel  is  a 
mosaic,  fr^mi  a  painting  of  An- 
drea Saochi,  representing  a  mi- 
racle of  St  Gi^gory  the  Gveat, 
whose  body  is  under  ti^s  altar. 
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Ite  itoiai6&:of  the  etip«l*  are 
firom  works  of  BonealM." 

Oil  another  pillar  of  tbe  gvand 
cupola  is  the  mosak  cop^ofthe 
Trans^guratioiL  Jn  ihe  chapel  of 
thie  choir  is  the  Conception,  from 
t9ie  eriginal  of  Bfanchi.  In  that 
of  the  Presentation,  the  Virgin 
presented  at  the  Temple  is  ftSm 
the  orieinal  of  llomanelli.  The 
totnb  of  Maria  fiobieski  Stnart, 
who  died  inl755,i8omariiented 
with  a  saarcdphagus  of  porphyry, 
witii  a  Charity  and  ageninslici- 
ding  her  portrait  Opposite  are 
those  of  the  three  last  princes  of 
the  house  o^  Stnart,  by  Canova. 

The  baptismal  font  of  the  last 
chapel  on  the  right  consists  of 
a  porphyry  urn,  twelve  feet  long 
and  six  broad,  covered  with  a 
bronze  gilt  pyramid  supporting  a 
lamb,  the  symbol  of  the  Redee- 
mer. The  central  mosaic,  repre- 
senting the  baptism  of  our  Sa- 
viour by  St  John,  is  copied  from 
Carlo  Maratta;  St  Peter  bapti- 
zing St  Processus  and  St  Marti- 
nian  in  the  Mammertine  prison, 
and  Cornelius  the  centurion,  are 
from  Passerie  and  Procaccini. 

In  the  first  chapel  .on  the  right, 
on  entering,  are  the  group  of  the 
blessed  Virgin  and  our  Saviour 
after  his  crucifixion,  one  of  ihe 
earliest  works  of  Michael  Angelo, 
and  a  mosaic  representing  St  Ni- 
cholas of  Bsun.  Opposite  the  mo- 
nument of  Christina,  queen  of 
Sweden,  is  that  of  Leo  XII,  by 
Fabris. 

The  chapel  of  St  Sebastian  con- 
tains the  mosaic  of  the  picture  of 
Dominichino  existing  at  St  Maria 
degh  Angeli.  Near  the  tomb  of 
bmocent  XH  isthatoftheCoiUi- 
tess  MatQda.  The  bas-relief  e&- 
des  to  the  absohition  given  by 
St  Gregory  Vn  to  the  Emperor 


rv^.in  prfibeniBe .of  the 

oonntesiSi   '-  , 

(Ofi  Hm  Bkiet  ol  the  ehapel  of 
the  holy  sacrament  is  a  rich  ifea- 
bemacle  decorated  with  twelve 
columns  of  lapis  lazuli,  the  base 
and  capitals  of  the  Corinthian 
order,  and  the  cupola  are  of  ^t 
bronize.  The  tresco,  representing 
the  Holy  Trinity,  is  byPietrom 
Cortona.  In  this  chapel  are  the 
tombs  of  SixtusIVand  JuliusII; 
the  bas-reliefs,  of  gilt  stucco,  are 
by  the  same  artist. 

On  the  pillar  of  the  cupola  is 
the  mosaic  of  the  Communion  of 
St  Jerome,  by  Dominichino. 

The  chape!  of  the  Vh-gin,  built 
on  the  designs  of  Michael  An- 
gelo, contains  an  ancient  image 
of  the  Madonna;  the  angular  mo- 
saics of  the  cupola  are  copied 
from  ihe  works  of  Muziano.  After 
the  tomb  of  Benedict  XIV,  on  a 
pillar  of  the  cupola,  is  the  altar 
of  St  Basil  the  Great,  the  mosaic 
of  which  is  from  an  original  by 
Snbleyras. 

.  At  the  end  of  the  north  nave 
are  three  altars,  with  mosaics  re- 
presentii^  the  Martyrdom  of  St 
ProeesHis  and  St  Martioian,  from 
the  original  of  Valentin;  that  of 
St  Erasmo  from  Kicholas  Pous- 
sin,  and  of  St  Wenceslaua,  king 
of  Bohemia,  from  the  original  by 
Oaroseili. 

Over  the  last  pillar  of  the  cu- 
pola is  the  mosaic  from  Lanfranc, 
of  the  bark  of  St  Peter  on  the 
point  of  sinking,  when  Christ 
comes  to  the  assistance  of  the 
apostle. 

Opposite  is  the  tomb  d  Cle- 
ment Xin,  by  Canova;  it  is  com- 
posed of  three  large  figures:  the 
pope  in  prayer,  Behgion  suppor- 
ting the  cross,  and  the  genius  of 
death  seated  near  the  sarcopha- 
goB ;  of  two  recumbent  ba&<reiief 
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figures  of  Caiarity  and  Fortitade, 
and  two  lions,  symbolic  of  tiie 
strengtii  of  mind  which  distinguis- 
hed mat  pontifEl 

In  the  last  chapel  of  this  side 
of  the  basilic  are  mosaics  of  the 
St  Michael  of  Gnido,  and  of  the 
StPetronilla  of  Guercino ;  those  of 
the  cupola  are  from  paintings  by 
Andrea  Sacchi,  Homanelli  and 
BenefiaL 

After  the  tomb  of  Clement  X 
is  the  mosaic  from  the  original 
of  Costanzi,  of  St  Peter  restoring 
Tabitha  to  life. 

The  pavement  of  the  ancient 
basilic,  preserved  entire,  is  eleven 
feet  under  that  of  the  modem. 
Four  small  chapels  correspond  to 
the  pillars  that  support  the  cu- 
pola, and  over  their  altars  are 
mosaic  subjects  taken  from  works 
of  Andrea  Sacchi. 

The  chapel  of  the  Confession, 
placed  under  the  grand  altar  of 
the  new  basilic,  was  ornamented 
by  Clement  VIII  with  marble,  gilt 
stucco,  and  twenty-four  bronze 
reliefs  allusive  to  sundry  events 
in  the  lives  of  St  Peter  and  St 
Paul.  This  altar  is  held  in  the 
highest  veneration,  being  placed 
over  the  tomb  of  the  prince  of 
the  apostles. 

Among  the  tombs  of  this  sub- 
terranean church  are  those  of  the 
Emperor  Otho  II,  of  Charlotte, 
queen  of  Jerusalem  and  Cyprus, 
of  James  Stuart  m,  and  of  several 
popes ;  it  also  contains  numerous 
statues,  bas-reliefs,  mosaics,  paint- 
ings,inscriptions,  and  other  sacred 
monuments  belonging  to  the  an- 
cient church. 

The  Sckcrigty. —  The  vestibule 
leads  to  three  saUeries  adorned 
with  grey  marble  columns  and 
verde  Africano  pjjlasters,  between 
which  are  various  ancient  and 


aiodem  inscriptionsyandtlie  hakis 
of  several  pontiffB. 

In  the  sacris^  of  the  canons  are 
a  painting  by  Fattore,  a  pupil  of 
Kaphael,  one  by  Ghilio  Romano, 
and  two  by  CavalluccL  In  the  ad- 
joining sacristy  are  a  Muziano, 
representing  Christ  giving  the 
keys  to  St  Peter,  and  an  ancient 
image  of  the  Virgin. 

The  external  parts  of  the  temple 
can  alone  convey  an  accurate  iaeja 
of  its  size.  A  winding  staircase  of 
142  steps  leads  to  a  platform,  on 
which  are  two  octangular  cupolas, 
136  feet  in  height;  that  of  the 
grand  cupola  above  this  platform  is 
285  feet ;  it  is  entered  by  means  of 
galleries  communicating  with  the 
interned  entablature,  seven  feet 
wide  and  380  in  circumference. 
Ascending  to  the  spot  where  the 
cupola  is  double,  several  steps 
lead  to  the  lantern,  others  to  the 
ball  of  gilt  bronze,  which  is  seven 
and  a  half  feet  in  diameter,  and 
contains  room  for  sixteen  persons ; 
an  iron  ladder  leads  to  the  cross, 
which  is  thirteen  feet  high. 

In  finishing  our  cursory  view  of 
St  Peter's,  it  may  not  be  foreign  to 
the  purpose  to  add  that  three 
centuries  and  a  half  were  em- 
ployed in  its  construction;  that 
it  contains  ten  cupolas,  besides 
the  one  raised  by  Michael  An- 
gelo,  ninety-six  marble  columns, 
twenty-nin^  paintings  in  mosaic, 
about  140  statues,  of  which  ninety- 
one  are  marble,  twenty-eight 
stucco,  and  twenty-one  bronze; 
that  from  the  entrance  to  the 
chair  of  St  Peter  the  length  is 
575  feet,  and  the  breadth  under 
the  cross  417;  that  the  middle 
nave  is  eighty-two  feet  broad  and 
142  high,  each  of  the  lateral  naves 
twenty  feet  wide;  and  that  ftom  a 
calculation  made  by  Carlo  Fon- 
tana  in  1693  tJie  expenses,  ex- 
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obism  of  the  gilding^  iBosflic 
worfes,  and  the  sacristy,  amounted 
at  that  period  to  nearly  252  mil- 
lions of' francs. 

Open  on  Mondays  from  half- 
past  ten  till  one  to  the  puhlic; 
one  tUl  half-past  fire  every  other 
day,  except  Saturdays,  when  it 
closes  at  twelve. 

The  VaMcan  Palace.  —  The 
period  of  the  foundation  of  the 
Vatican  is  not  known,  but  it  is 
probable  that  when  building  the 
church  Constsmtine  assigned  to 
the  pope  some  of  the  edifices 
raised  in  the  gardens  of  Nero. 

It  was  repaired  in  the  twelfth 
century,  enlarged  by  Gregory  XI 
when  the  holy  see  returned  from 
Avignon,  was  embellished  by  Ju- 
lius II  and  by  Leo  X;  enlarged 
by  several  other  pontiffs,  and 
completed  by  Clement  Vni  and 
Paul  V.  A  superb  building  was 
added  to  the  museum  by  Pius  VI, 
and  a  pinacotheca  by  Pius  VII; 
the  reigning  sovereign  Gregory 
XVI  has  founded  two  new  mu- 
seums, one  for  Etruscan,  the  other 
for  Egyptian  monuments. 

The  architecture  of  this  palace 
being  of  different  periods  is  de- 
fective as  regards  symmetry  and 
regidarity.  The  principal  stair- 
case, near  the  statue  of  Ckmstan- 
tme,  leads  to  the  salaregia;  the 
frescoes  of  which,  represienting 
different  historical  facts,  wero 
painted  by  Vasari  and  Zuecari. 
The  Vaticsm  is  open  on  Mon- 
davs  to  ttiose  who  choose  to  pay 
a  fee  to  die  custode,  from  half- 
past  ten  till  one;  and  from  one 
till  half-past  five  iu  summer,  and 
four  in  wmter.  Other  days  open 
.  from  ten  till  fbur,  except  Satur- 
4^ys,  when  It  closes  at  twelve; 
bat  it  appears  Uiat  frequent 
changes  t^e  place  respecting 
Ae  hours  ttf  admission^  infiueuced 


b^  frequent  fetes,  fkstsj  and  festi- 
vities. To  see  the  E^tian  and 
Tuscan  galleries  and  to  mount 
the  dome,  permission  must  be 
had  through  the  English  consul. 

The  SkcHne  Chapel,  built  in 
1478  by  Sixtos  IV,  is  celebrated 
of  the  fresboes  of  Michael  An- 
gelo,  who  represented  on  the  cei- 
ling the  Creation  of  the  World 
and  sundry  passages  of  the  Old 
Testament — a  work  executsd  in 
the  space  of  twenty  months, 
without  any  assistance. 

Under  Paul  HI  the  same-artist 
completed  in  three  years  the  Last 
Judgment  In  the  centre  are 
Christ  and  the' Virgin  in  the  midst 
of  th<6  apostles  and  of  a  multitude 
of  saints;  over  these,  angels  bear- 
ing the  instruments  of  the  pas- 
sion; below,  others  sounding 
trumpets  to  call  the  dead  from 
their  tombs  to  the  last  judgment 
Several  of  the  dead  resume  their 
flesh,  others  endeavour  to  shake 
off  the  earth,  others  traverse  the 
air  to  appear  at  the  tribunal. 
Some  angels  assist  the  elect  in 
their  attempt  to  reach  heaven, 
while  demons,  on  the  other  hand, 
drag  down  to  hell  the  condemned, 
i^ose  resistance  produces  the 
most  violent  struggles.  On  the 
lower  part  of  the  pcture  Oharon 
receives  them  in  faii^  bark,  and 
transports  them  to  the  infernal 
regions.    ■ 

On  the  other  parts  of  the 
chapel  Pietro  Perugino,  Ohirlan- 
dajo,  and  other  distinguished  ar- 
tists ofthe  fifteenth  century,  have 
represented  scenes  taken  from 
the  scriptures. 

^he  Pauline  C^^jpe/ was  erected 
under  Paul  m  on  the  designs 
of  Sahgallo.  The  walls  are  co- 
vtt*ed  with  firescoes  painted  by 
Michael  Angelo  and  by  Zuccari. 
The  lioly  sacrament  is  exposed 
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-dudng  the  forty  hours  in  iMs 
chapel  on  the  first  Sanday  of 
Advent  and  in  the  holy  week. 

The  Loggie  or  Oalleriea  of 
Mapkael^ere  commeneed  by  Bra- 
mante  under  Julius  U,  and  finished 
under  Leo  X  by  Raphael,  who  co- 
vered the  interior  wfils  with  paint- 
ings and  omameats  on  his  own  de- 
signs, and  directed  their  exe- 
cution. 

The  arabesques  of  the  first,  and 
the  allegorical  pieces  of  the  third 
story,  were  painted  by  Gio  d'U- 
dine.  On  the  second  story,  com- 
posed of  thirtheen  arcades,  Ra- 
phael has  represented  fifty-two 
scenes  of  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
tament, executed  partly  by  himself 
and  partly  by  Julio  Romano,  Pie- 
rin  del  Vaga,  and  others,  on  his 
designs  and  under  his  direction. 

Thiese  paintings  i^ered  much 
m  1527,  when  Rome  was  taken 
by  the  troops  of  Charles  V ;  but 
though  the  colouring  has  faded, 
they  are  still  much  admired  for 
their  designs  and  composition. 

The  rooms  on  the  first  story  ad- 
joining the  museum,  called  the 
Borgia  rooms,  contain  frescoes  by 
Giovanni  dTIdine,  Pierin  del  Vaga, 
and  Pinturioehio.  The  Martyrdom 
€f  St  SebaBtian,  the  Visitation  of 
the  Virgin,  iSt  Catherine- is  pre- 
s^ce  of  Mfttimian,  tmd  others, 
are  by  Pinturioehio,  who  also 
painted  the  subjects  of  the  fourth 
voom,  relative  to  the  arts^  sciences, 
-and  virtuesu  "  ;   • 

Tbii  famous  antique  paj&tiog 
found  on.  the  EaqniKne  in  1606, 
and  called  Nosze  Aldobrandini, 
Is  supposed  to  represent  the  Mar- 
riage of  Peleos  and  Thetis.  The 
■»^ph,  oC  an  infoior  style,  was 
•discovered  near  the  Via  Nomen- 
Um  m  I&IO ;  the  portraits  of  ^ve 
of  the  most  aoterious-  women  i4)f 
thelieroic  tineei  Paslph^et^  SegrQAi 


Phedra^Myitrha,  aadCanace^iiew 

the  St  Sebastian  gate  in  182a 

Oullery  of  InscHptwrvt.'^ThB 
reunion  and  arrangment  of  this 
eoUec^on  is  due  to  Pius  VII.  On 
the  right  side  are  Pagan^  on  the 
left  Christian  inscriptionli,  iwand 
generally  in  the  catacombs. 

The  n)rmer  relate  to  the  gods 
and  sacred  ministers,  to  the  em- 
perors, magistrates,  soldiers,  em- 
ployments, trades,  and  fuinerals. 
The  other  antique  monuments 
are  sarcophagi,  funeral  altars,  ci- 
nerary urns.  Among  the  monn- 
ments  are  a  marble  niche,  with 
emblems  of  Neptune,  found  at 
Todi,  discovered  in  the  Preto- 
riftki  camp,  and  dedicated  to  the 
genius  of  the  centuria  und»  the 
consuls  Burrhus  and  Oommodus 
in  181.  The  monument  of  Lucius 
Atimetus,  remarkable  for  its  bas- 
reliefs  of  a  cutler's  shop;  the 
wells,  consecrated  by  Cerellius 
to  Ceres  and  the  Nymphs;  se- 
veral representations  of  the  Mith- 
riac  worship. 

The  Christian  inscriptions  are 
interesting  from  the  simpols  of 
the  vine,  the  fish,  the  ark  of  Noah, 
the  dove,  the  anchor,  the  rites 
and  sepulchral  forms,  the  chro- 
nology of  consuls  in  the  fourth 
and  filth  centuries;  the  faults  of 
orthography  and  doubtful  pro- 
nunciation of  several  letters  in- 
dicate the  corruption  of  the  Latin 
language  in  those  times. 

The />i^ar^  surpasses  the  other 
libraries  of  Italy  by  the  number 
of  its  Greek,  Itatin,  Italian,  and 
oriesxtal  mannsonipts;  and  its  eol- 
lection.  of  editions  of  the  fiiteantli 
century.  It  irafi  commenced  at 
the  LaAeraa  by  Pope  ^t  Hilaff . 
inereased  by  Nicholas  V^  «Aa 
plaoed  in  its  present  position  by 
^iztus  V. 

Over  the  case  eontajaiog  the 
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btloicB  and  tmitainctlpls  are  fctts- 
coes  by  sundry  artists  and  Etrail- 
oaif  ya8e8..0n  one  of  the  finest 
is  repi^eMBted  the  apotbeofsis  of 
.  TriptQlemus ;  on  anoliher,  Achilles 
and  Ajas:  playing  at  dice. 

In  the  long  galleries  are  the 
manuscripts  atnd:  books  oi  the 
libirarieB  of  the  elector  palatine, 
of  the  dukes  of  Urbino,  of  Queen 
Christina/  of  the  Capponi  and 
Ottoboni,  suocessiyely  united  to 
that  of  the.  Vatican. 

The. third  hall  of  the  gallery 
•to  the  left  contains  two  statues, 
one  of  St  Hippolitus,  on  whose 
seat  is  the  celebrated  paschal 
cialendar;  the  other  represents 
Aristides  of  Smyrna,  a  Greek  so- 
phist. Near  these  statues  is  a  col- 
lection of  utensils,  paintings,  and 
other  objects  used  by  the  early 
Christians,  and  the  cabinet  coia- 
taining  charts,  written  on  papy- 
rus of  the  sixth  century;  ad- 
joining this  cabinet  is  -^at  of  an- 
cient and  modem  engravings  col- 
lected by  Pius  VI,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  gallery  that  of  cameos 
and  antiquities  in  bronze. 

17i€  Jfuseum.-^ Without  enter- 
mg  into  a  detailed  description  of 
the  numerous  objects  of  art  united 
-in  4hiB  coDection,  we  shall  briefly 
notice  the  most  interesting. 

Opposite  the  female  reolininig 
statue  |)laced  on  a  tomb,  found 
on  the  Via  Cassia,  ki  a  bas-»re- 
lief  of  the  games  of  the  circus, 
and  one  id  .the  ancient  Greek 
style,  of  MinerTA  preceded  by 
another  diinnity.  Another  draped 
figure,  over  a'  ^otire  ahisQ*  ^as 
ei^ected,  according  to  its  inscrip- 
tion by  the:  priests  of  Bacchus, 
tp  the  gods  .placed  on  it  La  the 
third  compaiiafaent  on  the  Ti^ht 
IS 'a  fragnkeot'-with  'genii  ridmg 
401'. sea  mbhsters,  both  of  a  light 
and    el09ant   ctm^osition*    'Oe 


dmibldbeaded  hiSmes  is  remar- 
kable as  being  thie  otily  monu- 
ment known,  uniting  -Bacchus  un- 
der the  forms  of  Zagreus  asd 
Dionysius. 

In  the  gallerr  called  the  Brac- 
cio  Nuovo  the  first  object  worthy 
of  att^tion  is.  the  hermes,  for- 
med of  a  half-fi^re  of  Mercusy, 
on  which  is  an  mscription  rela- 
tive to  the  sculptor  Zeno,  which 
has  been  illu€(trated  by  Winkel- 
mann.  The  mosaic  under  the  sta- 
tue of  Domitianus  and  Varus,  re- 
presenting Ulysses  escaping  from 
Scilla  and  the  Sirens^  and  that 
under  the  Faun,  were  found  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  gate  of  St 
Sebastian. 

The  Minerva  Medica,  discove- 
red near  the  supi^osed  temple  ^o 
called,  is  admirea  for  its  propor- 
tions, drapery,  and  its  geneimd 
expression ;  it  is  one  of  the  best 
preserved  of  those  received  from 
the  ancients.  It  is- probable  that 
the  artist  has  imitated  the  statue 
that  existed  in  the  Parthenon. 

In  the  centre  of  the  gallery  is 
a  basaltic  vase,  highly  &ush^ 
and  of  elegant  composition. 

The  statue  of  the  Nile  with 
sixteen  children,  symbolic  of  the 
sixteen  cubits  the  extent  of  its 
rise,  and  whose  plinth  is .  cove- 
red with  animals  and  ^ants  pe- 
culiar to  ihat  river^/was  found 
near  the  temple  of  Sehapis.  In 
the  four  angles  are  colossal  imasks 
of  Medusa,<  discovered  i  near  the 
temple  of  Venus  and.  Bomei,  and 
in  the  isitthes  of  the  hemieyole 
are  ^yb  'statues  from  theituins  of 
v^s  near  Tiveli,  and  that  of 
LuGuUus  bA.  Oiroaei.  ' 
..  The  mosaic-  of:  the  pajireinient 
represeiiting  Diana  of  Epheaus, 
was  found  at  Poggio  Mirteto,  in 
<h«  Sabine  country;  the  statues 
of  Venus  AnadyiMnene  and  of  the 
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Greek  philosopher,  are  well  exe- 
cuted; t^e  Demosthenes,  findy 
drapea,  and  in  appropriate  atti- 
tude, is  considered  to  be  a  per- 
fect likeness  of  that  orator. 

The  other  most  remarkable 
works  of  this  hall  are,  Abun- 
dance by  land  and  by  sea,  a  Ro- 
man matron,  supposed  to  be  JuUa, 
the  daughter  of  Titus,  Euripides 
in  good  preservation,  a  Diana 
contemplatingEndymion,  an  Ama- 
zon and  a  Faun,  found  near  Circaei. 

Near  the  garden  gate  are  a  re- 
clining Faun  with  Nereids  and 
other  Fauns,  found  in  the  villa 
of  Quintilius  at  Tivoli.  A  Gany- 
mede, which  was  placed  over  a 
fountain  at  Ostia;  in  the  niches 
are  an  Isis  and  a  Silenus.  A 
Nerva  with  the  toga.  A  Silenus 
-crowned  with  ivy  holding  Bac- 
chus in  his  arms ;  the  head  of  a 
Dacian  captive  found  in  1812  in 
the  excavations  of  the  Trajan 
forum,  and  a  Caryatides  from  the 
temple  of  Pandrosus  in  the  cita- 
del of  Athens,  brought  to  Venice 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
thence  to  the  Giustiniani  palace. 

Second  Part  of  the  Gallery, — 
In  the  fifth  compartment,  on  the 
right,  is  a  fragment  representing 
the  carceres  of  a  circus;  in  the 
seventh  are  others  of  rural  sub- 
jects, and  the  nuptial  banquet  of 
the  Leucippides,  to  which  Castor 
and  Pollux  were  invited.  The  sar- 
copha^s  of  Evhodus,  with  the 
bas-relief  of  the  death  of  Aicestes, 
in  fine  preservation,  and  frag- 
ments  with  dancing  Menades. 

In  the*  ninth  compartment  are 
fragments  of  interesting  bas-fe- 
liefs,  of  the  andent  Greek  style, 
allusive  to  Perseus  and  the  com- 
bat of  Herculus  with  the  Ama- 
zons. 

Opposite  the  tenth  is  a  mask 
of  tne  Ocean  on  a  votive  altitr, 


and  a  well^aped  stsitue  of  Po- 
lymnia. 

The  most  interesting  objects  of 
l^e  eleventh  division  are  busts -of 
Sappho  and  of  Antoninus  Pius, 
opposite  is  that  of  Alcibiades;  of 
the  twelfth,  a  statue  of  Hercules, 
the  combat  of  the  Amazons,  a 
wounded  gladiator  plunging  a  dag- 
ger in  the  breast  of  a  lion. 

In  the  fragments  of  the  fifteenth 
compartment  the  Roman  soldiers 
may  be  seen  covered  with  the 
hamata,  a  kind  of  cuirass,  and 
with  the  squamea^  so  called  from 
their  scaly  form. 

In  the  sixteenth  is  the  statue 
of  Tiberius,  found  in  Veil;  iathe 
seventeenth  the  fragment  of  a  bas- 
relief,  with  a  four-wheeled  car, 
and  a  bust  of  Augustus,  found 
at  Ostia,  which  from  its  high 
fimish  is  considered  as  onie  of  the 
finest  of  the  collection.  Near  the 
bust  of  Demosthenes  is  that  of 
Cicero,  agreeing  with  the  medals 
found  at  Magnesia. 

Near  the  finely-draped  statue 
of  Esculapius  in  the  nineteenlii 
compartment  are  the  torso  of  a 
Citharedus  of  flowered  alabaster, 
sundry  animals,  and  a  mithriac 
group. 

The  chief  objects  in  the  twen- 
tieth are  a  Tiberius  found  at  Pi- 
pemo,  and  opposite  a  sarcopha- 
gus, placed  on  a  sepulchral  mo- 
nument, on  which  are  sculptured 
utensils  used  in  grinding  olives 
and  in  making  oiL  On  the  left  a 
statue  of  AtropoB,  one  of  the  fates, 
found  in  the  villa  Adriana* 

In  the  twenty-first  a  head  of 
one  of  the  daughters  of  Niobe, 
another  of  Verus  admirably  exe- 
cuted, a  statue  of  Silenus,  and  op- 
posite a  bust  of  Isis. 

In  the  twenty-third  are  bustis 
of  Antoninus,  Nerva^  Pallas,  Tvnr 
jan,  and  Augustus;  aad  on  the 
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Opposite  wall  &  bas*relief  of  Aeon, 
a  ffnofitic  diyinity,  and  one  of 
Miuira. 

The  twenty-fourth  and  twenty* 
fifth  compartlnents  contain  a  Ve- 
nus, a  MercuiT,  a  statue  of  Clau- 
dius, busts  of  jNeptune,  ofAgrip- 
pina  the  younger,  of  Brutus,  and 
a  small  statue  of  Typhon  in  the 
Egn)to-Roman  style. 

The  twenty-sixth  and  twenty- 
seventh,  a  Ceres  finely-draped, 
placed  on  a  quadrangular  altar, 
with  figures  of  Apollo  and  Diana, 
Mars  and  Mercury,  Fortune  and 
Hope,  Hercules  and  Sylvanus, 
fragments  of  excellent  style'  and 
execution;  opposite  are  statues  of 
Atys,  Hercules,  and  Ganymede. 

Li  the  twenty-eight  and  twenty- 
ninth  are  a  Koman  lady  under 
the  form  of  Hygeia  in  petelic  mar- 
ble; a  fine  bust,  a  colossal  head 
of  Antoninus  Pius,  a  small  statue 
of  Ulysses  as  he  is  represented 
on  the.medals  of  the  Mamilian  fa- 
mily. Opposite  are  a  fragment  re- 
presenting a  dancing  Faim ;  heads 
of  Sabina  the  wife  of  Adrian,  of 
IsiiS,  of  a  Centaur  crown  with 
yineleaves,  and  a  bacchie  head 
in  giallo  antico. 

lu  the  last  compartments  are 
a  reoumbent  Hercules,  two  hei> 
mes,  (mfi-  o£  Solon  and  the  other 
unknoipcn. 

Jlemicpcle  of  the  Belvedere.-^ 
Pius  Vn  united  in  these  rooms 
numerous  Egyptian  monuments 
and  casts  from  the  Parthenon, 
presented  by  Georg  IV,  king  of 
England. 

The  semicircular  gallery  con- 
tains the  Egyptian  monuments 
purchased  by  Pius  VH.  Ten  sta- 
tues of  black  granite,  each  with 
the  head  of  a  lioness,  represent 
**Athor,'*the  Venus  of  the  Greeks; 
in  the  centre  of  the  curve  is  a 
mummy  in  its  case  between  two 


cynocephali^  sculpture  m  sand- 
stone. Around'  the  wall  are  hie* 
roglyphics  and  epitaphs,  one  of 
which  dates  from  ^e  year  1602 
of  the  Christian  era.  Under  the 
opposite  windows,  and  ranged  in 
closets,  are  small  statues  of  bronce. 
wood  and  stone  utensils,  of  all 
sorts,  used  in  ancient  Egypt,  and 
several  mummies  of  sacred  ani- 
mals. All  these  objects  were  found, 
in  latter  times,  in  the  ruins  of 
Thebes,  and  in  the  tombs  of 
Goumsdi,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Nile. 

The  reigning  pontiff  ordered  the 
reimion  in  these  chambers -of  all 
the  Egyptian  monuments  existing 
in  the  public  museums  o£  Rome. 

Museo  Fio  C/emen^tno.  — ^This 
immense  museo  was  formed  by 
Popes  Clement  XUI  and  XIV,  but 
particularly  by  Pius  VI,  who  added 
numerous  monuments  and  the  hall 
of  animals,  a  part  of  the  gallery, 
the  hall  of  the  muses,  the  round 
hall,  that  in  the  form  of  a  Greek 
cross,  that  of  the  biga,  and  the 
grand  staircase.  From  its  aiichi- 
tecture  and  decorations  it  may 
be  considered  as  one  of  the  most 
splendid  of  modern  Home. 

Square  JPoreh.'^hk  the  centre 
is  the  celebrated  torso  of  the 
Belvedere,  found  in  the  thermae 
of  Caracalla.  It  is  known,  from 
the  Greek  inscription  at '  the  base, 
that  this  fragment,  >  belonging  to 
a  statue  of  Hercules,  is  the  work 
of  ApoUonius,  son  of  Nestor  the 
Athenian.  < 

Of  the  other  monument  in  this 
room  the  most  celebrated  are  thosct 
found  in  the  tomb  of  thOiScipios; 
several  very  ancient  inscriptions 
line  the  wsJls,  that  on  t^e  sarco- 
phagus shows  that  it  was  the 
tomb  of  Scipio  Barbalus,  loonsul 
in  the  year  of  Rome  460.  The 
bust  crowned  with  laurel,  placed 
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on  the  tomb,  was  probably  the 
portrait  of  one  of  tne  Scipios. 

In  tiie  round  hall  are  fragments 
of  male  and  female  figures  finely 
draped,  and  on  the  balcony  an 
ancient  clock,  on  which  are  mar- 
ked the  carmnal  points,  and  the 
names  of  the  winds,  in  Greek 
atnd  Latin. 

Chamber  of  Meleager,  so  called 
from  its  celebrated  statue,  oyer 
which  is  an  ancient  inscription 
statinfl;  that  Lucius  Mummius, 
consul  in  the  year  of  Rome  607, 
defeated  the  Achaeans,  took  and 
destroyed  Corinth,  and  affcer  his 
triumph  dedicated  the  temple 
which  during  the  war  he  had 
vowed  to  erect  to  Hercules.  A 
bas-relief  on  the  walls  represents 
the  apotheosis  of  Homer  by  the 
Moses. 

Portico  of  the  Cowr^.— This  por- 
tico, which  contains  the  most  ce- 
lebrated monuments  of  ancient 
art,  is  supported  by  sixteen  gra- 
nite columns  and  several  pila- 
sters. 

The  first  cabinet  contains  an- 
cient statues  of  Mercury  and 
Pallas;  the  boxers  and  Perseus 
of  Ganora. 

The  second,  the  Mercury  known 
under  the  name  of  Antinous,  found 
on  the  Esquiline;  on  the  walls 
are  bas-reUfe  of  Achilles,  who 
has  just  killed  Penthesilea,  and 
an  !Uiac  processit^n. 

The  third,  the  group  of  Lao- 
coon,  found,  under  Julius  II,  in 
the  baths  of  Titus.  We  learn  from 
PKny  that  this  composition  is 
due  to  three  Grecian  sculptors, 
Agesander,  Polydorus,  and  Athe- 
nodorus  of  Rhodes.  The  bas- 
reMefs  represent  a  Bacchanalian 
festival  and  the  triumph  of  Bac- 
chus after  his  Indian  expedition. 

The  last  cibbinet  is  that  of  the 
Apollo  Belvedere,  found  at  Antium 


in  the  b^nmng  of  the  sixteenth- 
caitnry,  and  considered  to  be  ihe 
most  perfect  work  of  sculpture. 
The  bas-reliefs  on  the  wall  alfaide 
to  a  chase  and  to  Pasiphae. 

Near  the  first  cabinet  is  a  sarco- 
phagus with  an  inscription  stating 
that  it  belonged  to  Marcellus,  tlie 
father  of  Heiiogabalus ;  anothei* 
with  fi^es  of  fauns  and  priest-' 
esses  of  Bacchus. 

On  the  sarcophagi  near  the 
second  cabinet  are  represented 
prisoners  imploring  the  cle- 
mency of  the  conqueror,  and 
Bacchus  visiting  Ariadne  in  the 
isle  of  Naxos. 

On  those  placed  near  the  third, 
Nereids  are  carrying  the  arms  of 
Achilles,  and  the  Athenians  are 
engaged  in  battle  with  the  Ama* 
zons. 

Near  the  fourth  cabinet  are 
bas-rehefis  of  Hercules  and  Bac- 
chus, with  their  attributes,  Au- 
gustus commencing  a  sacrifice, 
and  Rome  accompanying  a  vic- 
torious emperor. 

Hall  of  the  AnimaU. — In  this 
rare  collection  of  sculptured  ani^ 
mals  are  the  groups  of  a  marine 
Centaur  and  a  Nereid,  Het'cides 
killing  Gorgon,  chaining  atid>  car- 
r}rng  away  Cerberus,  IdllStg  the 
Lion,  Diomed  and  his  horses, 
Commodus  on  horseback  casting 
a  javelin.  It  appears  from  this 
statue  that  in  the  time  of  that 
emperor  it  was  customary  to  shoe 
horses. 

The  pavement  is  composed  of 
antique  mosaics  representing  a 
wolf,  an  eagle  devouring  a  hare, 
and  a  tiger. 

Gallery  of  Statues. — The  most 
remarkable  statues  of  this  gal- 
lery are  a  Clodins  Albinus.  a 
half-figure  of  Cupid,  Paris,  Pal- 
las, Penelope,  Juno,  an  Amason, 
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tile inase  Urania,  Posldippoe,  and 
Menander. 

On  the  opponte  side  are  an 
Apollo  holding  the  lyre,  a  Nep- 
tune, a  wounded  Adonis,  Bacchus- 
a  group  of  Esculapins  and  Hy- 
geia,  a  Banaid;  Ariadne  deser, 
ted  rusually  called  a  Cleopatra) 
is  piaeed  between  two  marble 
chandeliers  found  in  the  villa 
Adriana,  and  is  supported  by  a 
pedestal,  on  the  bas-relief  of 
which  is  represented  the  war  of 
the  giants  against  the  gods. 

Sail  of  jSu9t9. — The  most  es- 
teemed busts  in  this  collection  are 
those  of  Domitia,  Galba,  Mam- 
maea,  Lysimachus,  Ariadne,  Me- 
nelans,  valerian, Pertinax,  Acrip- 
pa,  Garacalla,  Antinous,  and  Se- 
rapis,  in  basalt 

A  niche  is  occupied  by  the  co- 
lossal statue  of  Jupiter,  at  whose 
feet  is  the  eagle  grasping  the 
sceptre  and  Uiunderbolt.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  hall  are  busts 
of  Trajan  and  Antoninus  Pius,  of 
Sabina,  Brutus^  Aristophanes,  and 
Marcus  Aurehus,  a  semi-figm*e  of 
Apollo,  a  statue  of  Livia,  and  on 
a  sole  block  of  marble  two  por- 
traits said  to  represent  Cato  and 
Poreia. 

Oa5i>itff.— Underpins  VI,  D'An- 
gelis  painted  on  the  centre  of  the 
celling  the  marriage  of  Bacchus 
and  Ariadne,  and  in  the  four  ang- 
les Paris  Offering  the  apple  to 
Yenns,  Diana  and  Endymion,  Ye- 
miB  aaid  Adonis,  Pallas  and  Pa- 
ris. On  the  frieze  are  represen- 
ted antique  festooms  and  child- 
ren ;  the  bas-reliefs  allude  to  the 
labours  of  Hercules.  The  statues 
of  Biinerva,  Ganymede,  Adonis, 
of  one  of  the  Houris,  of  Yenus 
and  Diana,  are  ancient  works  of 
fine  composition. 

Under  the  niches  are  four  por- 
phyry benches  resting  on  bronze 


snpporter&  The  pavement^  an  an- 
cient mosaic  of  the  finest  exe* 
cution,  was  found  in  die  villa 
Adriana.  A  festoom  of  sundlry 
fruits  and  leaves,  tied  widi  rib- 
bons, fonns  a  circular  border 
round  a  compartment  of  white 
mosaic  enclosing  three  figures. of 
masks,  and  a  landscape  wHh  goats 
and  shepherds. 

In  the  passage  leading  to  the 
galler^  is  the  statue  of  a  dancing 
faun,  and  near  a  small  Diana  a 
bas-relief  of  three  conquerors  in 
athletic  games.  Under  the  win- 
dow is  the  celebrated  alabaster 
vase  found  in  the  mausoleum  of 
Augustus,  supposed,  from  the  in- 
scriptions that  lay  near  it,  now 
preserved  in  the  gallery,  to  have 
contained  the  ashes  of  LiviUa,  the 
daughter  of  Gerraanicus. 

The  Hall  of  the  Muse  is  de- 
corated with  sixteen  columns  of 
Carrara  marble,  with  antique  ca- 
pitals from  the  villa  Adriana. 

The  statues  representing  the 
Muses  were  founa  with  the  Her- 
mes of  the  Saees  of  Greece,  in 
the  villa  of  Cas3us  at  Tivoli.  They 
are  Melpomene,  <;rowned  with 
vine  leaves  and  holding  the  mask 
and  sword;  Thaba,  with  the  ta- 
bottr  and  comic  maskj  Urania, 
the  celestial  globe;  Calliot)e;  Po- 
lymnia,  the  muse  of  Pantonilwe, 
with  her  hands  folded  in- her  dra^ 
pery;  Erato, with  her  lyre;  Clio, 
the  muse  of  history;  Terpsichore 
and  Euterpe.  Near  the  statue  of 
Silenus  are  a  bas-relief  of  the 
dance  of  Corybantes ;  the  Hermes 
of  Sophocles,  Bttripides.  Eschi- 
nes,  Demosthenes,  andAntist^e- 
nes,  ^e  first  portrait  known  of 
this  founder  of  the  Cynic  sect 

The  veiled  Hermes  of  Aspasiii 
is  placed  near  the  bust  of  Peri- 
cles; both  have  Greek  inscrip- 
tions. The  remaining  principal 
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busts  of  this  hall  are  those  of 
Solon,  Periander,  Alcibiades,  So- 
crates, Aratas,  and  Euripedes. 

The  marble  pavement,  inlaid 
with  sundry  mosaic  figures  of  co- 
mic and  tragic  actors,  was  found 
atLorium  (Castel  di  Guido),twelve 
miles  from  Rome.  The  frescoes 
by  Conca  allude  to  the  subjects 
united  in  this  room. 

Bound  Hall. — A  variety  of  sta- 
tues and  colossal  busts,  placed 
on  columns  of  porphyry,  form  the 
ornaments  of  this  hall,  round 
which  are  ten  marble  pilasters 
whose  capitals  were  sculptured 
by  Franzoni. 

The  principal  busts  are  those 
of  Jupiter,  Adrian,  Antinous,  Se- 
rapis,  Julia  Pia,  and  Pertmax; 
the  statues  of  Hercules,  Augus- 
tus, Ceres,  Antoninus  Piu8,Nerva, 
Juno  Lanuvino,  indicated  by  the 
goat  skin  and  shield. 

The  pavement  found  at  Otri- 
coli,  and  the  sea  monsters  at 
Scrofano,  are  fine  specimens  of 
antique  mosaics.  In  the  centre, 
over  the  head  of  Medusa,  is  a 
porphyry  vase,  forty-one  feet  in 
circumference. 

ffall  of  the  Greek  Croas.^-  The 
door  leading  into  this  room  is  re- 
markable for  the  splendour  of  its 
ornkaments.  The  bases,  columns, 
colossal  statues,  serving  as  Cary- 
atides to  the  entablature,  are  all 
of  red  Egyptian  granite,  andi  are 
supposed  to  have  been  adapted 
to  one  of  the  entrances  of  Adri- 
an's villa. 

On  the  porphyry  urn,  which  was 
the  tomb  of  St  Constantia,  children 
are  occupied  in  gathering  grapes. 
It  was  found  near  her  church, 
commonly  called  the  temple  of 
Bacchus. 

The  corresponding  urn,  also  of 
porphyry,  with  bas-reliefs  of  a 


battle  and  prisoners,  served  asithe 
tomb  of  the  Empress  St  Helen. . 

Near  the  grating  are  two  colos- 
sal Sphinxes,  and  on  the  walls  bas- 
reliefs,  representing  combats  of 
gladiators  and  wild  beasts,  Bac- 
chanalian an  other  mythological 
subjects. 

On  the  pavement  is  a  mosaic, 
found  at  Tusculum,  representing 
a  head  of  Minerva,  and  various 
arabesques. 

The  staircase  is  decorated  witii 
twenty  columns  of  granite,  with 
balustrades  in  bronze)  entabla- 
tures of  sculptured  marble,  and 
statues  emblematic  of  the  Nile, 
and  of  another  river. 

Another  staircase,  on  which 
are  eight  columns  oi  breccia  co- 
rallina,  leads  to  the. 

Hall  of  the  Biga  — In  the  cen- 
tre of  which  is  an  ancient  marble 
biga,  finely  sculptured.  In  the 
niches  are  statues  of  Perseus,  of 
Alcibiades,  a  richly  draped  fe- 
male figure  performing  a  sacri- 
fice, of  Apollo  holding  the  lyre, 
of  Phocion,  a  Dioscobolus  copied 
from  Mvron,  of  Apollonius,  a 
Greek  pnilosopher  of  the  second 
century,  and  of  Apollo  Saurocto- 
nus,  or  destroyer  of  the  lizards- 

The  sacrophagi  placed  at  the 
foot  of  each  niche  represent  the 
genius  and  the  attributes  of  the 
Muses,  the  games  of  the  circus,  &c. 

The  following  gallery  is  divi- 
ded into  six  sections;  the  first 
containing  monuments,  chande- 
liers, and  two  trunks  of  trees  sup- 
porting nests  of  little  Cupids. 

The  second,  vases,  cups,  chapr 
deliers  of  various  forms,  and  two 
sacrophagi  alluding  to  the  history 
of  Protesilas  and  Laodamia,  ana 
to  the  death  of  Egisthus  and  dy- 
temnestra. 

In  the  third  are  the  antiqui- 
ties discovered  at  Tor  Maranico^ 
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near  the  Ardeaii  way,  and  con- 
Bistinjg  of  statues,  fragments  of 
paintingB,  and  a  mosaic  repre- 
senting vegetables,  fish,  and  mwL 

The  fourth  section  is  enriched 
with  vases,  chandeliers,  cups,  sta- 
tues, bas-reliefs,  sarcophagi  with 
the  fable  of  Niobe,  and  tibe  amours 
of  Diana  and  Endymion. 

In  the  fifth  is  an  elegant  dra- 
ped statue  of  Ceres;  in  the  last 
section  are  monuments,  and  many 
rare  kinds  of  marble. 

In  the  adjoining  rooms  are 
the  tapestries  of  Raphael,  and 
the  coUection  of  maps  formed  by 
Gregory  Xm. 

Mu8eo  Chregoriano, — This  mu- 
seum has  been  formed  by  the 
present  pope,  Gregory  Xvl,  to 
contain  tne  numerous  monuments 
of  art  found  of  late  years  in  the 
cities  of  Vulci,  Tarquinii,  Cere, 
Toscanella,  and  in  other  s^ots 
cast  over  that  part  of  ancient 
Etruria  which  extends  from  the 
Tiber  to  the  river  Flora,  To  these 
monuments  have  been  added  those 
of  Egypt,  which  were  hitherto 
in  the  Capitol,  or  in  other  public 
museums. 

In  the  first  vestibule  are  three 
reclining  figures,  two  male  and  one 
female,  originally  placed  over 
tombs,  which  are  remarkable  by 
the  ornaments  with  which  they 
are  adorned. 

The  horses'  heads,  of  a  good 
style  of  sculpture,  were  found 
over  a  sepulcnral  door  at  Vulci. 

Several  cinerary  urns,  made  of 
alabastar  of  Volterra,  and  votive 
offerings,  were  discovered  at  Cere. 

The  adjoining  room  contains 
a  larg  sarcophagus,  on  which  are 
represented  the  funeral  rites  of 
the  Etruscans,  and  urns  found  at 
Castel  Gandolfo,  of  a  style  simi- 
lar to  those  of  Etruria. 


The  works  in  terra  eotta  are 
united  in  the  hall  of  Mercury, 
so  called  from  the  highly  finis- 
hed statue  of  that  godn)und  at 
TivoU. 

The  following  room  contains 
the  vases,  with  black  figures  on 
yellow  ffround,  of  the  most  an- 
cient style.  The  vase  of  Bacchus, 
particularly  admired  for  its  exe- 
cution: the  figures  are  not  mere 
outlines  but  painted,  the  diffe- 
rent colours  imitating  the  flesh, 
the  vestments,  and  accessories; 
the  subject  represents  Mercury 
consigning  to  Silenus  the  infant 
Bacchus;  three  nymphs,  embla- 
matic  of  the  seasons,  which  for- 
merly were  three  in  number,  are 
celebrating  with  their  song  the 
birth  of  the  son  of  Jove. 

The  chamber  of  Apollo  is  so 
called  from  the  vase,  in  high  pre- 
servation ,  representing  Apollo 
seated  on  the  tripod,  singing  to 
the  sound  of  the  lyre ;  this  urn 
is  perfect,  both  for  its  composi- 
tion and  its  whorkmanship.  It  is 
placed  in  the  middle  of  several 
others,  which  are  highly  inte- 
resting. 

In  die  hall  of  the  bronzes  is 
the  military  statue  discovered  at 
Todi;  a  monument  unrivalled,  as 
offering  a  tvpe  of  the  national 
art,  the  celebrity  of  which  is  en- 
creased  by  the  epigraphs  engra- 
ved on  it,  to  whicn  various  in- 
terpretations have  been  given.  In 
this  room  are  domestic  utensils, 
differing  in  form,  style,  and  size ; 
chandeliers,  used  also  in  the  sa- 
cred rites,  the  tripod  and  casket, 
beautiful  oronzes  found  at  Vulci, 
military  weapons  at  Bomarzo, 
fragments  of  figures  larger  than 
life  at  Chiusi,  the  colossal  arm 
in  the  port  of  Civita  Vecchia: 
the  Etruscan  car,  so  singular  for 
its  ornaments  and  style,  the  chest 
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engraved  with  atUetic  combats, 
are  worthy  of  observatioii;  the 
walls  and  tables  are  covered  with 
mirrors,  and  inscriptions  useful 
in  advancing  the  knowledge  of 
the  Etruscan  language.  In  two 
closets  are  deposit^  a  great 
number  of  small  utensils,  Ught 
fragments,  and  vases:  the  large 
vessels,  utensils,  and  arms,  on 
the  walls,  the  masks  used  in 
scenic  representations  and  cro- 
wned wim  ivy,  are  finely  exe- 
cuted. 

The  works  in  gold  are  beau- 
tiful and  elegant,  whether  we 
consider  the  invention,  the  form, 
or  their  state  of  preservation: 
the  ornaments  of  men  are  the 
distinctive  signs  of  dignities,  the 
premiums  of  victory,  tae  gifts  of 
athlethic  combats,  tiie  civic  and 
triumphal  crowns  of  ivy  and  myr- 
tle, the  gold  works  cut  with  the 
chiseL  not  only  manifest  the  ca- 
ste of  the  artists,  but  convey  an 
idea  of  the  scientific  knowledge 
of  the  nation.  From  all  these  ob- 
jects an  idea  may  be  formed  of 
the  riches,  the  flourishing'  state, 
and  the  degree  of  splendour  at- 
tained bv  the  Etruscans,  when 
objects  of  such  value  were  buried 
with  their  owners. 

A  passage,  the  walls  of  which 
are  lined  witJi  Etruscan  inscrip- 
tions, leads  to  a  large  room,  round 
which  are  copies  perfectly  re- 
sembling the  original  paintings 
existing  on  the  tombs  of  Vulci 
and  Tarquinii,  monuments  of  the 
highest  importance  in  the  history 
of  national  art,  as  they  represent 
the  public  games  and  banquets 
which  took  place  attlie  funerals 
of  illustrious  individuals.  The  va- 
ses and  sculptures  of  this  room 
are  marked  with  Etruscan  in- 
scriptions. 


Near  the  pasage  to  the  oine* 
rary  urns  of  alabaster  of  Vol- 
terra  is  an  imitation  of  a  small 
Etruscan  cemetery,  and  a  tomb 
brought  from  Vulci,  the  door  of 
which  is  guarded  by  two  lions 
placed  as  in  their  original  posi- 
tion. In  the  interior  are  disposed 
the  funeral  beds  and  vases  which 
are  usually  found  in  these  tombs. 

The  Oallery  is  filled  with  cups 
of  the  most  delicate  workmans- 
hip that  has  come  down  to  us 
from  the  ancient  schools.  Of  va~ 
rious  and  beautiful  shapes,  the 
design  is  generally  of  the  light- 
est character;  the  artists,  pleased 
no  doubt  with  the  elegance  of 
their  compositions,  have  frequen- 
tly inscribed  their  names  on  the 
vases,  with  short  and  witty  jests 
expressive  of  joy,  happiness,  in* 
vitations  to  drink,  to  pass  life 
merrily,  expressions  which  may 
appear  to  be  discordant  with  the 
figures  represented,  but  for  which 
there  exists  a  reason  which  it  is 
not  always  easy  to  penetrate  as 
the  afi^ord  a  field  for  extensive 
research.  These  arguments  may 
be  particularly  applied  to  the 
archeology  of  the  fine  series  of  ajv 
gonaudc  vases  found  in  the  necro- 
polis of  Agilla  and  in  that  of  Cere 
which  are  united  in  this  museum* 

This  celebrated  maritime  ex- 
pedition of  the  heroic  ages  was 
hiUierto  considered  as  having  af- 
forded a  subject  of  fiction  amongst 
the  Greek  and  Latin  poets,  nor 
did  any  monuments  exist  in  sup- 
port of  their  assertions,  but  in 
this  collection  is  an  ample  de- 
velopment of  the  Thessalian  story 
which  gives  a  new,  a  better,  and 
a  difi^erent  idea  of  that  celebra- 
ted event  On  one  of  the  vases 
the  principal  chiefs  who  partook 
of  the  dangers  and  glory  of  the 
enterprise  are  preparing  for  their 
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departure  and  putting  on  their 
armour:  the  attendants,  obliged 
to  serve  and  fallow  their  lords, 
]Hrepare  the  shields,  each  of  which 
is  distinguished  by  an  emblem; 
on  one  a  Hon,  on  another  a  buU, 
on  others  a  throne  or  a  branch 
full  of  leaves ;  not  only  does  this 
yase  prove  the  antiquity  of  he- 
raldry but  the  mantles  worn  by 
the  personages  show  their  de- 
grees of  rank,  and  the  same  or- 
naments that  cover  the  mantle 
of  the  chief  appear  on  those  of 
his  attendant. 

On  other  vases  are  represen- 
ted the  calamities  which  befel 
the  royal  house  of  Aeson  and 
Pelias :  the  lamentations  of  Lem- 
nos,  the  vengeance  of  Medea, 
are  expressed  in  a  manner  dif- 
fering altogether  from  the  ao 
counts  of  ute  Greek  and  Latin 
stage,  or  from  the  epic  poetry  of 
those  nations :  the  hand  of  these 
ancient  artists  was  guided  by  nar- 
rations now  lost,',as  appears  on  a 
vase  placed  in  the  centre  of  those 
described,  on  which  the  final  ca- 
tastrophe of  the  conquest  of  the 
golden  fleece  is  expressed  in  a 
mode  hitherto  unknown;  Jason, 
when  nearly  devoured  by  the  dra- 
gon, is  drawn  out  of  his  jaws  by 
Minerva;  the  name  written  in 
clear  purple  letters  near  the 
figure  of  the  chief  leaves  no  doubt 
on  the  subject 

After  the  argonautic  vases  come 
those  whidi  represent  the  deeds 
of  Hercules  and  the  mysteries  of 
Dionysius,  forming  a  series  of 
subjects  difficult  to  explain,  the 
traditions  and  opinions  of  the 
learned  being  frequently  at  va- 
riance. 

A  design  of  the  utmost  per- 
fection and  purity  of  style  with 
an  expression  suited  to  tiie  sub- 
ject ip  that  of  Oedipus  in  his  tra- 


velling dresSy  deeply  mediating 
on  the  enigma  proposed  by  the 
sphinx,  who  appears  on  the  sum- 
mit of  a  rock  in  those  mixed 
fantastic  forms  of  a  lion  and  a 
young  female  under  which  she  is 
represented  in  the  monuments  of 
art.  On  another  vase  the  artist, 
without  regarding  Ihe  design,  ri- 
diculed this  subject  by  represent- 
ing a  man  with  an  enormous  head 
in  the  same  pensive  attitude  as 
Oedipus,  and  a  monkey  in  lieu 
of  the  sphinx. 

The  vases  relative  to  the  an- 
cient systems  of  theogony,  to  the 
Homeric  descriptions,  to  the  pu- 
blic games,  banquets,  and  other 
usages  of  those  times,  open  a  wide 
field  for  research,  wJbiether  we 
consider  the  beauty  and  excel- 
lence of  the  design,  which  in  the 
ffymnastic  scenes  often  reach  per- 
fection, or  the  light  they  throw 
on  the  classic  authors  and  other 
monuments  of  antiquity. 

In  one  of  the  closets  are  vases 
of  a  smaller  size  but  highly  in- 
teresting from  the  variety  of  their 
forms  and  caprice  of  invention, 
particularly  in  those  used  for 
drinking ;  some  have  the  form  of 
a  ram,  others  of  the  humble  ani- 
mal that  carried  Silenus.  tbe  face 
of  an  Ethiopian  and  ot  Silenus, 
who  expresses  his  joy  on  receiv- 
ing the  gifts  of  his  disciple.  This 
closet  also  contains  bowls  and 
vases  of  various  forms  of  the  most 
finished  workmanship. 

The  Egyptian  Museum,  —  Se- 
veral statues  and  colassal  figures 
contemporaneous  with  their  pro- 
totypes are  united  in  this  museum. 
The  colossus  of  Queen  Twea,  the 
small  statue  of  Menephtah  I  seated 
on  a  throne,  the  fragment  of  the 
throne  ofKhams^sIII,  are  of  the 
period  of  the  dynastic  that  reigned 
between  the  year  1822  and  1474 
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before  the  Christian  era.  Without 
entering  into  a  detail  of  all  the 
monuments  representing  the  hu- 
man form,  animals,  vases,  o^  other 
objects,  we  shall  arrest  our  at- 
tention on  the  most  remarkable; 
the  two  lions  next  to  the  colos- 
sus of  Twea,  though  the  last  of 
the  works  executed  under  the 
Pharaohs  which  are  known  to 
ns,  bear  testimony  to  the  talent 
of  the  Egyptian  sculptors  even 
at  the  decline  of  that  empire. 

The  torso  of  King  Nectanebo, 
placed  in  the  hall  of  lions,  is  not 
less  worthy  of  attention  for  the 
beauty  of  its  form;  nor  can  we 
avoid  noticing  another  torso  in  the 
same  hall  representing  one  of  the 
ministers  of  state,  it  is  executed 
in  alabaster  of  Goumah. 

Continuing  our  review  of  this 
museum  we  shall  find  a  new, 
though  indirect,  proof  of  the  er- 
rors hitherto  conunitted  injudging 
of  Egyptian  art  when  it  repre- 
sented the  human  form.  In  the 
large  hall  contiguous  to  that  of 
the  Kons,  fitted  up  in  the  Egyp- 
tian style,  are  the  monuments  of 
imitation  or  those  produced  in 
Rome  in  the  Egyptian  manner 
at  the  period  of  the  emperors, 
the  ffreater  part  of  which  were 
found  in  the  Villa  Adrianna  near 
Tivoli.  To  an  imitation  of  the 
works  executed  under  the  Pha- 
raohs and  without  attempting  to 
correct  the  original  taste  pre- 
vailing during  so  many  centuries 
in  Egypt,  these  artists  added  the 
softness  and  finish  which  dis- 
tinguished the  Greek  school  at 
Rome.  An  example  is  observed 
in  the  Antinous,  a  statue  placed 
in  this  hall,  which  from  the  beauty 
of  its  form  has  been  named  by 
artists  the  Egyptian  Apollo.  If 
imitation  has  produced  a  work 
of  such  merit,  how  can  we  doubt 


of  the  perfection  which  sculpture 
had  attained  in  Egypt?  not  that 
aU  Egyptian  statues  could  serve 
as  models,  but  several  dispersed 
throughout  Europe  are  equal  in 
beauty  to  the  Antinous.  The  works 
of  imitation  representing  animals 
are  not  less  useful  in  judging  of 
Egyptian  art;  in  comparing  the 
works  of  the  Egyptian  and  Ro- 
man artists,  if  Uie  former  is  not 
superior  he  certainly  is  not  infe- 
rior, as  the  Egyptian,  in  there- 
presentation  of  animals,  always 
possessed  the  greatest  degree  of 
skill,  as  is  evidentiy  proved  by 
the  lions  of  King  IVectanebo,  by 
the  prodigious  quantity  of  vola- 
tiles,  quadrupeds,  reptiles,  and 
scaraboei  abounding  in  tlds  mu- 
seum, whose  resemblance  to  na- 
ture is  so  perfect  that  they  might 
serve  for  the  study  of  naturalists. 

Architecture, — ^la  order  to  com- 
plete the  Egyptian  collection  of 
the  Vatican  of  works  of  art  in 
its  primitive  state  the  only  mo- 
numents wanting  were  those  of 
architecture;  the  works  preserved 
till  the  present  day  in  Egypt  at- 
test the  boldness  of  imagination 
and  power  of  execution  shown 
by  that  nation  in  this  art,  and 
excite  a  sentiment  of  regret  in 
those  who  have  not  had  an  op- 
portunity of  observing  the  monu- 
ments spread  iJong  the  banks  of 
the  Nile. 

The  Vatican  museum  possesses 
a  small  but  valuable  remnant  of 
this  nature ;  a  capital  firom  The- 
bes of  the  second  order  of  archi- 
tecture, formed  of  sandstone  in 
the  shape  of  an  expanded  lotus ; 
that  it  is  genuine  is  attested  by 
the  vestiges  of  yellow  colour  which 
originally  covered  it,  as  it  was 
customary  amongst  the  Egyptians 
to  paint  those  species  of  stone 
which  did  not  admit  of  polish^ 
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This  small  remnant,  placed  in  the 
gallery  of  mummies,  may  be  found 
useful  in  comparing  me  Greek 
style  with  the  original  Egyptian. 

We  shall  not  dwell  on  the  va- 
rious productions  of  the  mecha- 
nical arts  abounding  in  tUs  col- 
lection, on  the  fabrication  of  pa- 
pyrL  the  weaving  of  cotton  in 
the  bandages  of  mummies,  nor  on 
the  admirable  art  of  preserving 
for  thousands  of  years  the  re- 
mtans  of  the  mortal  frame,  on 
the  sandals  varying  in  shape,  or 
tiie  works  in  bronze  and  syca- 
more wood  on  which  are  repre- 
sented figures  of  <he  gods  or  of 
embalmed  bodies,  cases  containig 
animals  reduced  to  mummies,  and 
those  in  which  writings  have  been 
deposited;  one  in  the  gallery  of 
mummies  is  particularly  interest- 
ing, as  it  represents  on  its  four 
sides  hieroglyphic  inscriptions  re- 
lative to  the  four  genii,  the  com- 
panions and  assistants  of  Osiris 
m  the  regions  below,  who  appear 
in  their  respective  characters.  In 
this  collection  are  numerous  small 
vessels  of  various  substances,  con- 
taining the  ointment  used  in  paint- 
ing the  eyelids,  others  were  des- 
tined to  preserve  balsam  or  per- 
fumes. 

Sudi  is  the  valuable  collection 
of  monuments  bearing  testimony 
to  the  knowledge  of  Uie  Egyptians, 
of  that  knowledge  whi(£  Moses, 
having  imbibed,  became  powerful 
in  acts  and  words  (Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  chapter  VII).  Such  are 
the  resources  laid  open  to  the 
learned  in  this  museum  by  order  of 
the  reigning  pontiff  Gregory  XVI, 
and  due  to  his  incessant  zeal  to 
promote  the  interests  of  religion. 
Here  the  theologian  will  find  the 
vestiges  of  the  primitive  traditions 
which  preceded  the  revelation 
written  by  Moses  and  the  ]^ro- 


phets ;  here  sacred  philology  de- 
rives information  for  the  expla- 
nation of  oriental  biblical  texts ; 
how  many  points  of  contract  exist 
between  the  customs  of  the  two 
nations,  the  people  of  God  and 
that  of  Egypt,  whose  history  is 
so  closely  connected;  what  anew 
light  is  shed  on  a  multitude  of 
Hebrew  idioms  and  forms  of  lan- 
guage, arising  from  the  similarity 
of  a  great  number  of  scriptural 
phrases  with  the  forms  of  the 
ancient  Egyptian  language  pre- 
served in  tiie  hieroglyphic  in- 
scriptions. 

To  the.  student  of  sacred  writ, 
it  will  be  gratifying  to  see  tiie 
portrait  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus ; 
under  whose  auspices,  and  doubt- 
less providentially,  was  underta- 
ken the  version  of  the  scriptures 
from  Hebrew  into  Greek,  called 
the  septuagint  The  civilized  na- 
tions of  that  time  were  thus 
enabled  to  read  the  sacred  code, 
and  prepared  to  receive  the  first 
fflimmermgs  of  the  doctrines  of 
me  unity  of  God  and  of  the  re- 
demption which  was  approaching; 
the  statues  of  Ptolemy  and  Ar- 
sinoe  are  placed  near  that  part 
of  the  library  which  contains  the 
celebraded  manuscript  of  this  ines- 
timable version. 

In  the  Egyptian  monuments  col- 
lected in  tins  museum  a  distinct 
history  in  traced  of  sculpture  and 
architecture,  whe  shall  i)ow  exa- 
mine writing  and  painting. 

Writing, — The  primitive  state 
of  the  Egyptian  characters  is 
proved  by  the  vestiges  that  re- 
main of  the  earliest  kinds  of 
writmg :  the  first  was  that  of  the 
simple  representation  of  the  idea, 
the  second  was  at  once  symbolic 
and  phonetic,  the  third  the  plain 
alphabetic  expression,  at  least  in 
Greek  and  Roman   names;  tb 
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nnion  of  these  systems  constitu- 
tes the  beauty  of  the  writing 
called  hieroglyphic. 

The  written  papyri^  some  in  the 
hieroglyphic,  others  m  the  hiera- 
tic and  demotic  characters,  amount 
to  about  thirty-two  ;  these  line  the 
walls  of  the  fourth  room  after  the 
gallery  of  mummies. 

In  the  fifth  are  disposed  inscrip- 
tions relating  to  history,  and  in 
the  left  angle  that  of  Queen 
Ammens6  illustrated  by  Rosellini, 
near  which  is  the  precious  scara- 
boeus  called  that  of  Memnon,  or 
Amenoph  HI,  engraved  in  honour 
of  that  king,  to  celebrate  his  mar- 
riage with  Que5n  Taia  and  the 
happy  state  of  Egypt  at  that  pe- 
riod. On  the  fragment  of  a  pi- 
laster of  brown  stone  is  an  inte- 
resting inscript  on  indicating  that 
Egypt  was  governed  by  a  female, 
in  the  want  of  a  male  heir  to  the 
throne. 

A  valuable  historic  monument 
in  the  hall  of  statues  is  that  of 
a  priest,  whose  tunic  is  covered 
with  a  long  inscription  purporting 
that  five  kings  had  reigned  suc- 
cessively during  his  ministri :  three 
Egyptian,  Apnes,  Amasis,  Psam- 
macherites,  and  two  Persian,  Cam- 
byses  and  Darius.  Whe  shall  not 
dwell  on  the  numerous  dedicatory 
and  funeral  inscriptions  of  other 
monuments  in  granite,  alabaster, 
basalt,  existing  in  this  collection, 
as  several  have  not  yet 'been  il- 
lustrated. 

The  pure  hierofflyphic  charac- 
ters are  preserved  in  the  inscrip- 
tions on  the  two  lions  of  King 
Nectanebo,  and  in  the  sarcopha- 
gus of  a  priest  of  the  goddess 
Pascht,  named  Psammeticus,  in 
the  hall  of  urns.  In  that  of  the 
lions  are  other  hieroglyphics  in 
profile  on  the  tiirone  of  Ram- 
ies m,  those  on  the  corerof  the 


sarcophagus  of  Im^tph  in  the 
gallery  of  mummies  and  around 
the  sarcophagus  ofMan^s  int^e 
hall  of  urns  are  of  the  most  de- 
gant  execution. 

Of  the  third  class  of  plain  out* 
lines  are  the  hieroglyphycs  on 
the  scaraboei,  amulets,  and  funeral 
vases.  Of  the  fourth,  called  U- 
near,  are  the  inscriptions  on  the 
mummy  cases.  The  fifth  comprises 
those  painted,  as  on  the  monu- 
ments of  Ramses  X,  and  of  the 
daughter  of  Takellothis.  The  great 
advantage  derived  from  the  Imow- 
ledge  of  these  characters  is  their 
application  to  chronology  and  his- 
tory, and  whenever  on  the  mo- 
numents of  Egypt  any  royal  name 
is  written,  it  is  easy  to  assign 
the  period  to  which  it  belongs, 
as  one  of  those  names  generaUy 
corresponds  to  a  certain  date. 
The  Vatican  collection  embraces 
chronological  dates  indicated  by 
royal  names,  twenty-eight  in  num- 
ber, according  to  the  following 
series : 

1.  Renoubka,  one  of  the  most 
ancient  kings  of  the  XVI  dynasty, 
who  lived  about  the  time  of  Abrar 
ham.  This  monument  was  found 
in  the  tombs  of  Goumah,  the  name 
is  written  on  the  necklace  or  collar. 

2.  Amenoph  I,  written  on  the 
mummy  case  (hall  of  urns),  and 
unless  this  be  the  title  of  a  di- 
vinity its  date  would  be  the  year 
1832  before  Christ 

3.  4.  Amense  and  Amenenh^ 
the  former  reigning  queen  of  the 
XVm  dynasty;  the  latter,  her 
husband,  1750  years  before  Christ 

5.  Thutm^  ly,  the  fifth  kin^  of 
the  preceding  dynasty,  succeeded 
to  his  mother  Amens^,  and  reigned 
from  the  year  1749  to  1727  be- 
fore Christ 

6.  7.  To  the  same  dynasty  be- 
longs Amenoph  m,  the  eightik 
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IdBg;  the  scaraboeus  above  men- 
tioned, bearing  his  name  and  that 
of  his  wife  Taia,  belongs  to  the 
year  1690  before  Christ.  The  six 
colossi  of  the  goddess  Pascht,two 
of  which  are  in  the  halls  of  lions, 
the  others  in  the  hemicyle,  were 
executed  under  this  king. 

8.  Menephtah  L  The  museum 
possesses  in  the  Egyptian  hall 
an  elegant  statue  of  this  king, 
who  reigned  from  1604  to  1579 
before  the  present  era,  and  was 
father  of  the  great  Sesostris. 

9. 10.  TweaandConth^res;  the 
first,  the  wife  of  the  above-named 
king  and  the  mother  of  Sesostris, 
is  represented  in  a  colossus  of 
black  breccia  placed  in  the  hall 
of  lions;  the  other  represented 
on  the  pilaster  of  ihe  colossus 
was  probably  the  wife  of  Sesostris. 

11.  Bamses  in,  the  Sesostris 
of  the  Greek  writers,  who  reigned 
from  1565  to  1494,  bc.  His  name 
is  frequently  repeated  on  the  frag- 
ment of  his  seated  statue  to  the 
left  in  the  hall  of  lions  and  on 
the  colossus  of  Queen  Twea. 

12.  Siphtah  also  belonged  to 
the  eighteenth  dynasty,  but  the 
period  of  his  reign  is  uncertain. 

13.  Ramses  Y,  second  king  of 
the  nineteenth  dynasty,  in  the 
fifteenth  century  b.c,  is  mentioned 
in  a  hieratic  papyrus  twelve,  let- 
ter c. 

14.  Ramses  X,  founder  of  the 
twentieth  dynasty,  belongs  to  the 
thirteenth  centuiy  before  the  pre- 
sent era;  his  name  appears  on 
a  small  painted  sandstone  placed 
in  the  fifth  chamber. 

15.  Osorchod  the  son  of  Takel- 
lothis,  ^ho  reigned  eight  centu- 
ries before  the  Christian  era.  This 
prince  is  represented  on  painted 
wood  in  the  fith  room,  in  the  act 
of  offering  a  sacrifice  to  the  god 
Pfar^« 


16.  Psammeticas  I,  fourth  king 
of  the  twenty-sixth  dynasty,  who 
reigned  between  654  and  609  b.  c. 
The  museum  possesses  several  mo- 
numents of  this  king  found  at 
Sais,  his  native  place,  His  name 
is  inscribed  on  two  statues  in  the 
hall  of  Egyptian  figures,  on  a 
sarcophagus,  and  on  a  demotic 
papyris  twelve,  letter  a. 

17.  Apries,  of  the  same  dynasty, 
588  years  before  the  present  era, 
whose  second  name  is  Ramesto. 

18.  Amasis,  his  successor. 

19.  Psammacherites,  who  suc- 
ceeded Amasis. 

20.  Cambyses,thePersianking, 
oppressor  of  Egypt,  525  years 
B.G.  His  name  appears  on  the  same 
statue. 

21.  Darius,  the  successor  of 
Cambyses. 

22.  Nectanebo,  of  the  twenty- 
ninth  dynasty,  three  centuries  and 
a  half  B.C.,  and  the  last  of  the 
Pharaohs.  To  this  period  belong 
the  two  lions,  master-pieces  of 
art,  and  the  beautiful  torso  whidi 
represents  this  king. 

23.  Ptolemy  Pbiladelphus,  who 
reigned  284  years.  b.c.  His  colos- 
sal statue  is  in  the  centre  of  the 
hall  of  lions. 

24  Arsinoe,  the  wife  of  the 
above-named  king,  whose  statue  is 
on  the  right  of  that  of  Ptolemy; 
both  statues  bearing  inscriptions 
on  their  pilasters. 

25.  Ptolemy  Philopator,  whose 
name  is  on  the  papyrus  in  the 
demotic  characters,  dating  from 
the  third  year  of  his  reign,  or 
the  219  B.C.  Number  eleven,  let- 
ter £. 

26.  Arsinoe,  his  sister,  and  wife. 

27.  28.  Ptolemy  Evergetes  and 
Berenice  his  wife,  the  parents  of 
the  preceding. 

The  numerous  monuments,  not 
included  in  the  above  list,  might 
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on  the  tomb,  was  probably  tbe 
portrait  of  one  of  tne  Sdpios. 

In  the  round  hall  are  fragments 
of  male  and  female  figures  finely 
draped,  and  on  the  balcony  an 
ancient  clock,  on  which  are  mar- 
ked tibe  car^nal  points,  and  the 
names  of  the  winds,  in  Greek 
and  Latin. 

Chamber  of  Meleager,  60  caHed 
firom  Its  celebrated  statue,  over 
which  is  an  ancient  inscription 
stating  that  Lucius  Mununius, 
consul  in  die  year  of  Rome  607, 
defeated  the  Achaeans,  took  and 
destroyed  Corinth,  and  after  his 
triumph  dedicated  the  temple 
which  during  the  war  he  had 
vowed  to  erect  to  Hercules.  A 
bas-relief  on  the  walls  represents 
^e  apotheosis  of  Homer  by  the 
Muses. 

JPortieo  cf  the  Court^TMs  por- 
tico, which  contains  the  most  ce- 
lebrated monuments  of  ancient 
art,  is  supported  by  sixteen  gra- 
nite columns  and  seversJ  pila- 
sters. 

The  first  cabinet  contains  an- 
cient statues  of  Mercu^  and 
Pallas;  the  boxers  and  Perseus 
of  Canoya. 

The  second,  the  Mercury  known 
under  the  name  of  Antinous,  found 
on  the  Esquiline;  on  the  walls 
are  bas-relifis  of  Achilles,  who 
has  just  killed  Penthesilea,  and 
acn  Isiac  procession. 

The  third,  &e  group  of  Lao- 
coon,  found,  under  Julius  11,  in 
the  baths  of  Titus.  We  learn  from 
Pliny  that  this  composition  is 
dne  to  three  Grecian  sculptors, 
Agesander,  Polydorus,  andAthe- 
nodorus  of  iUiodes.  The  bas- 
reMefs  represent  a  Bacchanalian 
festival  and^the  triumph  of  Bac- 
chus after  his  Indian  eaq)edition. 

The  last  cabinet  is  that  of  the 

olio  Belvedere,  found  at  Antium 


in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth' 
century,  and  considered  to  be  tiie- 
most  perfect  work  of  sculpture. 
The  bas-reliefs  on  the  wall  alhide 
to  a  chase  and  to  Pasiphae. 

Near  the  first  cabinet  is  a  sarco- 
phagus with  an  inscription  stating 
that  it  belonged  to  Marcellus,  the 
father  of  Heliogabalus ;  anothei" 
with  figures  of  fauns  and  priest-' 
esses  of  Bacchus. 

On  the  sarcophagi  near  the 
second  cabinet  are  represented 
prisoners  imploring  the  cle- 
mency of  the  conqueror,  and 
Bacchus  visiting  Ariadne  in  the 
isle  of  Naxos. 

On  those  placed  near  the  third, 
Nereids  are  carrying  the  ajrms  of 
Achilles,  and  the  Athenians  are 
engaged  in  battle  with  the  Ama- 
zons.. 

Near  the  fourth  cabinet  are 
bas-reHefs  of  Hercules  and  Bao 
chus,  with  their  attributes,  Au- 
gustus commencing  a  sacrifice, 
and  Rome  accompanying  a  vic- 
torious anperor. 

Sail  of  the  Animals. — In  this^ 
rare  collection  of  sculptured  ani- 
mals are  the  groups  of  a  marine 
Centaur  and  a  Nereid,  Hei*c«)es 
killing  Gorgon,  chaining  ahd  car- 
rjrng  away  Cerberus,  WlM*g  the" 
Lion,  Diomed  and  his  horses, 
Commodus  on  horseback  casting 
a  javelin.  It  appears  from  this 
statue  that  in  the  time  of  that 
emperor  it  was  customary  to  shoe 
horses. 

The  pavement  is  composed  of 
antique  mosaics  representing  a 
wolf,  an  eagle  devouring  a  haare, 
and  a  tiger. 

Gallery  of  Statues, — The  most 
remarkable  statues  of  tfaiB  gal- 
lery are  a  Clodius  Albinus.  a 
hatf-figure  of  Cupid,  Paris,  Pal- 
las, Penelope,  Juno,  an  Amazon, 
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tibe  mote  Urania,  Posidippos,  and 
Menaiider. 

On  the  opposite  side  are  an 
ApoUo  holding  the  lyre,  a  Nep- 
tune, a  wounded  Adonis,  Bacchus- 
a  group  of  Eficulapins  and  Hy- 
geia,  a  Danaid;  Ariadne  deser, 
ted  (usually  called  a  Cleopatra) 
is  plaeed  between  two  marble 
diandeMers  found  in  the  villa 
Adriana,  and  is  supported  by  a 
pedestal,  on  the  bas-relief  of 
which  is  represented  ihe  war  of 
the  giants  against  the  gods. 

ffaU  of  ^Mt8, — The  most  es- 
teemed Irasts  in  this  collection  are 
those  of  Domitia,  Galba,  Mam- 
maea,  Lysimachus,  Ariadne,  Me- 
nelaus,  Valerian,  Pertinax,  Agrip- 
pa,  Garacalla,  Antinous,  and  Se- 
rapis,  in  basalt 

A  niche  is  occupied  by  the  co- 
lossal statue  of  Jupiter,  at  whose 
feet  is  the  eagle  grasping  the 
seeptre  and  thunden)olt.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  hall  are  busts 
of  Trajan  and  Antoninus  Pius,  of 
Sabina,  Brutns^  Aristophanes,  and 
Marcus  Aurehus,  a  semi-figure  of 
Apollo,  a  statue  of  Livia,  and  on 
a  sole  block  of  marble  two  por^ 
traits  said  to  represent  Cato  aad 
Poreia; 

(?a5t>i<5^— Under  Pius  VI,  D' An- 
gelis  painted  on  the  centre  of  the 
ceih'ng  the  marriage  of  Bacchus 
and  Ariadne,  and  in  the  four  ang- 
les Paris  offering  the  apple  to 
Venus,  Diana  and  Endymion,  Ve- 
nus and  Adonis,  Pallas  and  Pa- 
ris. On  the  frieze  are  represen- 
ted antique  festooms  and  child- 
ren ;  the  bas-reliefs  allude  to  the 
labours  of  Hercules.  The  statues 
of  Minerva,  Ganymede,  Adonis, 
of  one  of  the  Houris,  of  Venus 
and  Diana,  are  ancient  works  of 
fine  composition. 

Under  the  niches  are  fom-  por- 
phyry benches  resting  on  bronze 


supporters.  The  pavement^  an  an- 
cient mosaic  of  the  finest  exe^ 
cution,  was  found  in  the  villa 
Adriana.  A  festoom  of  sundry 
fruits  and  leaves,  tied  with  rib* 
bons,  forms  a  circular  harder 
round  a  compartment  of  white 
mosaic  enclosing  three  figures. of 
masks,  and  a  landscape  with  goats 
and  shepherds. 

In  the  passage  leading  to  the 
galler^^  is  the  statue  of  a  dancing 
faun,  and  near  a  small  Diana  a^ 
bas-relief  of  three  conquerors  in 
athletic  games.  Under  the  win- 
dow is  t£e  celebrated  alabaster 
vase  found  in  the  mausoleum  of 
Augustus,  supposed,  from  the  in- 
scriptions that  lay  near  it,  now 
preserved  in  the  gallery,  to  have 
contained  the  ashes  of  Livilla,  ^e 
daughter  of  Germanicus. 

The  HaU  of  the  Muse  is  de- 
corated with  sixteen  columns  of 
Carrara  marble,  with  antique  ca- 
pitals from  the  villa  Adriana. 

The  statues  representing  the 
Muses  were  found  with  the  Her- 
mes of  the  Sages  of  Greece,  in 
the  villa  of  Cassius  at  Tivoli.  They 
are  Melpomene,  crowned  with 
vine  leaves  and  holding  the  mask 
and  sword;  Thalia,  with  Hie  ta- 
bour  and  comic  maskj  Urania, 
the  celestial  globe ;  Callio{)e  ;■  P0'>> 
lymnia,  the  muse  of  PantooHtfe, 
with  her  hands  folded  inher  dra*- 
pery;  Erato, with  her  lyre;  CSio, 
the  muse  of  history;  Terpsichore 
and  Eaterpe  Near  the  statue  of 
Silenus  are  a  bas-relief  of  the 
dance  of  Corybantes ;  the  Hermes 
of  Sophocles,  Euripides,  Eschi- 
nes,  Demosthenes,  andAntisthe- 
nes,  the  first  portrait  known  of 
this  founder  of  the  Cynic  seet 

The  veiled  Hermes  of  Aspasia 
is  placed  near  the  bust  of  Peri- 
cles; both  have  Greek  inserip- 
tions^  The   remaining  principf 
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busts  of  this  hall  fure  those  of 
SoloD,  Periander,  Alcibiades,  So- 
crates, Aratus,  and  Euripedes. 

The  marble  pavement,  inlaid 
with  sundry  mosaic  figures  of  co- 
mic and  tragic  actors,  was  found 
at  Lorium  (Castel  di  Guido),  twelve 
miles  from  Rome.  The  frescoes 
by  Conca  allude  to  the  subjects 
united  in  this  room. 

Bound  Hall. — A  variety  of  sta- 
tues and  colossal  busts,  placed 
on  columns  of  porphyry,  form  the 
ornaments  of  this  hall,  round 
which  are  ten  marble  pilasters 
whose  capitals  were,  sculptured 
by  Franzoni 

The  principal  busts  are  those 
of  Jupiter,  Adrian,  Antinous,  Se- 
rapis,  Julia  Pia,  and  Pertinax; 
the  statues  of  Hercules,  Augus- 
tus, Ceres,  Antoninus  Piu8,Nerva, 
Juno  Lanuvino,  indicated  bytiie 
goat  sMn  and  shield. 

The  pavement  found  at  Otri- 
coli,  and  the  sea  monsters  at 
Scrofano,  are  fine  specimens  of 
antique  mosaics.  In  the  centre, 
over  the  head  of  Medusa,  is  a 
porphyry  vase,  forty-one  feet  in 
drcunoference. 

ffall  of  the  Greek  OrosB. —  The 
door  leading  into  this  room  is  re- 
markable for  the  splendour  of  its 
ornaments.  The  bases,  columns, 
colossal  statues,  serving  as  Cary- 
atides to  the  entablature,  are  all 
of  red  Egyptian  granite,  aoid  are 
supposeato  have  been  adapted 
to  one  of  the  entrances  of  Adri- 
an's villa. 

On  the  porphyry  urn,  which  was 
the  tomb  of  St  Constantia,  children 
are  occupied  in  gathering  grapes. 
It  was  found  near  her  church, 
commonly  called  the  temple  of 
Bacchus. 

The  corresponding  urn,  also  of 
porphyry,  with  bas-reUefs  of  a 


battle  and  prisoners,  served  as.  the 
tomb  of  the  Empress  St  Helen. 

Near  the  grating  are  two  colos- 
sal S]phinxes,  and  on  the  walls  bas- 
reliefs,  representing  combats  of 
gladiatorii  and  wild  beasts.  Bac- 
chanalian an  other  mythological 
subjects. 

On  the  pavement  is  a  mosaic, 
found  at  Tusculum,  representing 
a  head  of  Minerva,  and  various 
arabesques. 

The  staircase  is  decorated  ynih 
twenty  columns  of  granite,  with 
balustrades  in  bronze,  entabla- 
tures of  sculptured  marble,  and 
statues  emblematic  of  the  Nile, 
and  of  another  river. 

Another  staircase,  on  which 
are  eight  colmnns  of  breccia  co- 
rallina,  leads  to  the. 

Hall  of  tJie  Biga  — In  the  cen- 
tre of  which  is  an  ancient  marble 
biga,  finely  sculptured.  In  ^e 
niches  are  statues  of  Perseus,  of 
Alcibiades,  a  richly  draped  fe> 
male  figure  performing  a  sacri- 
fice, of  Apollo  holding  the  lyre, 
of  rhodon,  a  Dioscobolus  copied 
from  Myron,  of  Apollonius,  a 
Greek  philosopher  of  the  second 
century,  and  of  Apollo  Sauroeto- 
nus,  or  destroyer  of  the  lizards. 

The  sacrophagi  placed  at  the 
foot  of  each  niche  represent  the 
genius  and  the  attributes  of  the 
Muses,  the  games  of  the  circus,  &c 

The  following  gidlery  is  divi- 
ded into  six  sections;  the  first 
containing  monuments,  chande- 
liers, and  two  trunks  of  trees  sup- 
porting nests  of  little  Cupids. 

The  second,  vases,  cups,  chanr 
deliers  of  various  forms,  and  two 
sacrophagi  sdluding  to  the  history 
of  Protesilas  and  Laodamia,  and 
to  the  death  of  Egisthus  and  Gly- 
temnestra. 

In  the  third  are  the  antiqui- 
ties discovered  at  Tor  Maranico^ 
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Bear  the  Ardean  way,  and  con- 
sisting of  statues,  fragments  of 
paintings,  and  a  mosaic  repre- 
senting vegetables,  fish,  and  fowl. 

The  fourth  section  is  enriched 
with  vases,  chandeliers,  cups,  sta- 
tues, bas-reliefs,  sarcophagi  with 
the  fable  of  Niobe,  and  tiie  amours 
of  Diana  and  Endymion. 

In  the  fifth  is  an  elegant  dra- 
ped statue  of  Ceres;  in  the  last 
section  are  monuments,  and  many 
rare  kinds  of  marble. 

In  the  adjoining  rooms  are 
the  tapestries  of  Raphael,  and 
the  collection  of  maps  formed  by 
Gregory  XIII. 

Museo  Oregoriano, — This  mu- 
seum has  been  formed  by  the 
present  pope,  Gregory  XYI,  to 
contain  the  numerous  monuments 
of  art  found  of  late  years  in  the 
cities  of  Vulci,  Tarquinii,  Cere, 
Toscanella,  and  in  other  spots 
cast  over  that  part  of  ancient 
Etruria  which  extends  from  the 
Tiber  to  the  river  Flora.  To  these 
monuments  have  been  added  those 
of  Egypt,  which  were  hitherto 
in  the  Capitol,  or  in  other  public 
museums. 

In  the  first  vestibule  are  three 
reclining  figures,  two  male  and  one 
female,  originally  placed  over 
tombs,  which  are  remarkable  by 
the  ornaments  with  which  they 
are  adorned. 

The  horses'  heads,  of  a  good 
style  of  sculpture,  were  found 
over  a  sepulchral  door  at  Vulci. 

Several  cinerary  urns,  made  of 
alabastar  of  VoUerra,  and  votive 
offerings,  were  discovered  at  Cere. 

The  adjoining  room  contains 
a  larg  sarcophagus,  on  which  are 
represented  the  funeral  rites  of 
the  Etruscans,  and  urns  found  at 
Castel  Gandolfo,  of  a  style  simi- 
lar to  those  of  Etruria. 


The  works  in  terra  cotta  are 
united  in  the  hall  of  Mercury, 
so  called  from  the  highly  finis- 
hed statue  of  that  godfbund  at 
Tivoli. 

The  following  room  contains 
the  vases,  with  black  figures  on 
yellow  ground,  of  the  most  an- 
cient style.  The  vase  of  Bacchus, 
particularly  admired  for  its  exe- 
cution: the  figures  are  not  mere 
outlines  but  painted,  the  diffe- 
rent colours  imitating  the  flesh, 
the  vestments,  and  accessories; 
the  subject  represents  Mercury 
consigning  to  Silenus  the  infant 
Bacchus;  three  nymphs,  embla- 
matic  of  the  seasons,  which  for- 
merly were  three  in  number,  are 
celebrating  with  their  song  the 
birth  of  the  son  of  Jove. 

The  chamber  of  Apollo  is  so 
called  from  the  vase,  in  high  pre- 
servation ,  representing  Apollo 
seated  on  the  tripod,  singing  to 
the  sound  of  the  lyre ;  this  urn 
is  perfect,  both  for  its  composi- 
tion and  its  whorkmanship.  It  is 
placed  in  the  middle  of  several 
others,  which  are  highly  inte- 
resting. 

In  Qie  hall  of  the  bronzes  is 
the  military  statue  discovered  at 
Todi;  a  monument  unrivalled,  as 
offering  a  tvpe  of  the  national 
art,  the  celebrity  of  which  is  en- 
creased  by  the  epigraphs  engra- 
ved on  it,  to  whioi  various  in- 
terpretations have  been  given.  In 
this  room  are  domestic  utensils, 
differing  in  form,  style,  and  size ; 
chandeliers,  used  also  in  the  sa- 
cred rites,  the  tripod  and  casket, 
beautiful  bronzes  found  at  Vuld, 
military  weapons  at  Bomarzo, 
fragments  of  figures  larger  than 
life  at  Chiusi,  the  colossal  arm 
in  the  port  of  Civita  Vecchia: 
the  Etruscan  car,  so  singular  for 
its  ornaments  and  style,  the  ches^ 
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engraved  with  alliletic  combats, 
are  worthy  of  observation;  the 
wflJlfl  and  tables  are  covered  with 
ndrrors,  and  inscriptions  useful 
in  advancing  the  knowledge  of 
the  Etruscan  language.  In  two 
closets  are  deposited  a  great 
number  of  small  utensils,  light 
fragments,  and  vases:  the  large 
vessels,  utensils,  and  arms,  on 
the  walls,  the  masks  used  in 
scenic  representations  and  cro- 
wned with  ivy,  are  finely  exe- 
cuted. 

The  works  in  gold  are  beau- 
tiful and  elegant,  whether  we 
consider  the  invention,  the  form, 
or  their  state  of  preservation: 
the  ornaments  of  men  are  the 
distinctive  signs  of  dignities,  the 
premiums  of  victory,  uie  gifts  of 
athlethic  combats,  Uie  civic  and 
triumphal  crowns  of  ivy  and  myr- 
tle, the  gold  works  cut  with  the 
chisel,  not  only  manifest  the  ca- 
ste of  the  artists,  but  convey  an 
idea  of  the  scientific  knowledge 
of  the  nation.  From  all  these  ob- 
jects an  idea  may  be  formed  of 
the  riches,  the  flourishing'  state, 
and  the  degree  of  splendour  at- 
tained bv  the  Etruscans,  when 
objects  of  such  value  were  buried 
with  their  owners. 

A  passage,  the  walls  of  which 
are  lined  with  Etruscan  inscrip- 
tions, leads  to.  a  large  room,  round 
which  are  copies  perfectly  re- 
sembling the  original  paintings 
existing  on  the  tombs  of  Vulci 
and  Tarquinii,  monuments  of  the 
highest  importance  in  the  history 
of  national  art,  as  thev  represent 
the  public  games  and  banquets 
which  took  place  at  the  funerals 
of  illustrious  individuals.  The  va- 
ses and  sculptures  of  this  room 
are  marked  with  Etruscan  in- 
scriptions. 


Near  the  pasage  to  the  oine* 
rary  urns  of  alsSbaster  of  Vol- 
terra  is  an  imitation  of  a  small 
Etruscan  cemetery,  and  a  tomb 
brought  from  Vulci,  the  door  of 
which  is  guarded  by  two  lions 
placed  as  in  their  original  posi- 
tion. In  the  interior  are  disposed 
the  funeral  beds  and  vases  which 
are  usually  found  in  these  tombs» 

The  Gallery  is  filled  with  cups 
of  the  most  delicate  workmans- 
hip that  has  come  down  to  us 
from  the  ancient  schools.  Of  va- 
rious and  beautiful  shapes,  the 
design  is  generally  of  the  light- 
est character;  the  artists,  pleased 
no  doubt  with  the  elegance  of 
their  compositions,  have  frequen- 
tly inscribed  their  names  on  the 
vases,  with  short  and  witty  jests 
expressive  of  joy,  happiness,  in- 
vitations to  drink,  to  pass  life 
merrily,  expressions  which  may 
appear  to  be  discordant  with  the 
figures  represented,  but  for  which 
there  exists  a  reason  which  it  is 
not  always  easy  to  penetrate  as 
the  afi'ord  a  field  for  extensive 
research.  These  arguments  may 
be  particularly  applied  to  the 
archeology  of  the  fine  series  of  ar- 
gonautic  vases  found  in  the  necro- 
polis of  Agilla  and  in  that  of  Cere 
which  are  united  in  this  museum. 

This  celebrated  maritime  ex- 
pedition of  the  heroic  ages  was 
hitherto  considered  as  having  af- 
forded a  subject  of  fiction  amongst 
the  Greek  and  Latin  poets,  nor 
did  any  monuments  exist  in  sup- 
port of  their  assertions,  but  in 
this  collection  is  an  ample  de- 
velopment of  the  Thessalian  story 
which  gives  a  new,  a  better,  and 
a  difi^erent  idea  of  that  celebra- 
ted event  On  one  of  the  vases 
the  principal  chiefs  who  partook 
of  the  dangers  and  glory  of  the 
enterprise  are  preparing  for  their 
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departnre  and  putting  on  their 
armour:  the  attendants,  obliged 
to  serve  and  fallow  their  lords, 
prepare  the  shields,  each  of  which 
is  distinguished  by  an  emblem; 
on  one  a  lion,  on  another  a  bull, 
on  others  a  throne  or  a  branch 
^1  of  leaves ;  not  only  does  this 
vase  prove  the  antiquity  of  he- 
raldry but  the  mantles  worn  by 
the  personages  show  their  de- 
grees of  rauK,  and  the  same  or- 
naments that  cover  the  mantle 
of  the  chief  appear  on  those  of 
his  attendant. 

On  other  vases  are  represen- 
ted the  calamities  which  befel 
the  royal  house  of  Aeson  and 
Pelias:  the  lamentations  of  Lem- 
nos,  the  vengeance  of  Medea, 
are  expressed  in  a  manner  dif- 
fering altogether  from  the  ac- 
counts of  uie  Greek  and  Latin 
stage,  or  from  the  epic  poetry  of 
those  nations :  the  hand  of  these 
ancient  artists  was  guided  by  nar- 
rations now  lost,"as  appears  on  a 
vase  placed  in  the  centre  of  those 
described,  on  which  the  final  ca- 
tastrophe of  the  conquest  of  the 
golden  fleece  is  expressed  in  a 
mode  hitherto  unknown;  Jason, 
when  nearly  devoured  by  the  dra- 
gon, is  drawn  out  of  his  jaws  by 
Siinerva;  the  name  written  in 
clear  purple  letters  near  the 
figure  of  the  chief  leaves  no  doubt 
on  the  subject 

After  the  argonautic  vases  come 
those  whidi  represent  the  deeds 
of  Hercules  and  the  mysteries  of 
Dionysius,  forming  a  series  of 
subjects  difficult  to  explain,  the 
traditions  and  opinions  of  the 
learned  being  frequently  at  va- 
riance. 

A  design  of  the  utmost  per- 
fection and  puril^  of  style  with 
an  expression  suited  to  we  sub- 
ject ip  that  of  Oedipus  in  his  tra- 


velling dress,  deeply  mediating 
on  the  enigma  proposed  by  the 
sphinx,  who  appears  on  the  sum- 
mit of  a  rock  in  those  mixed 
fantastic  forms  of  a  lion  and  a 
young  female  under  which  she  is 
represented  in  the  monuments  of 
art.  On  another  vase  the  artist, 
without  regarding  the  design,  ri- 
diculed this  subject  by  represent- 
ing a  man  with  an  enormous  head 
in  the  same  pensive  attitude  as 
Oedipus,  and  a  monkey  in  lieu 
of  the  sphinx. 

The  vases  relative  to  the  an- 
cient systems  of  theogony,  to  the 
Homeric  descriptions,  to  the  pu- 
blic games,  banquets,  and  other 
usages  of  those  times,  open  a  wide 
field  for  research,  whether  we 
consider  the  beauty  and  excel- 
lence of  the  design,  which  in  the 
ffynmastic  scenes  often  reach  per- 
fection, or  the  light  they  throw 
on  the  classic  authors  and  other 
monuments  of  antiquity. 

In  one  of  the  closets  are  vases 
of  a  smaller  size  but  highly  in- 
teresting from  the  variety  of  their 
forms  and  caprice  of  invention, 
particularly  in  those  used  for 
drinking ;  some  have  the  form  of 
a  ram,  others  of  the  humble  ani- 
mal that  carried  Silenus,  the  face 
of  an  Ethiopian  and  of  Silenus, 
who  expresses  his  joy  on  receiv- 
ing the  gifts  of  his  disciple.  This 
closet  also  contains  bowls  and 
vases  of  various  forms  of  the  most 
finished  workmanship. 

The  Egyptian  Museum.  —  Se- 
veral statues  and  colassal  figures 
contemporaneous  with  their  pro- 
totypes are  united  in  this  museum. 
The  colossus  of  Quern  Twea,  the 
small  statue  of  Menephtah  I  seated 
on  a  throne,  the  fragment  of  the 
throne  ofRhams^sIIJ,  areoftho 
period  of  the  dynastic  that  reigned 
between  the  year  1822  and  1474 
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before  the  Christian  era.  Without 
entering  into  a  detail  of  all  the 
monaments  representing  the  hu- 
man form,  animals,  vases,  o^  other 
objects,  we  shall  arrest  our  at- 
tention on  the  most  remarkable; 
the  two  lions  next  to  the  colos- 
sus of  Twea,  though  the  last  of 
the  works  executed  under  the 
Pharaohs  which  are  known  to 
ns,  bear  testimony  to  the  talent 
of  the  Egyptian  sculptors  even 
at  the  decline  of  that  empire. 

The  torso  of  King  Nectanebo, 
placed  in  the  hall  of  lions,  is  not 
less  worthy  of  attention  for  die 
beauty  of  its  form;  nor  can  we 
avoid  noticing  another  torso  in  the 
same  hall  representing  one  of  the 
ministers  of  state,  it  is  executed 
in  alabaster  of  Groumah. 

Continuing  our  review  of  this 
museum  we  shall  find  a  new, 
Uiough  indirect,  proof  of  the  er- 
rors hitherto  committed  injudging 
of  Egyptian  art  when  it  repre- 
sented the  human  form.  In  the 
large  hall  contiguous  to  that  of 
the  lions,  fitted  up  in  the  Egyp- 
tian style,  are  the  monuments  of 
imitation  or  those  produced  in 
Rome  in  Uie  Egyptian  manner 
at  the  period  of  the  etaperors, 
the  greater  part  of  which  were 
found  in  the  Villa  Adrianna  near 
TivoU.  To  an  imitation  of  the 
works  executed  under  the  Pha- 
raohs and  without  attempting  to 
correct  the  original  taste  pre- 
vailing during  so  many  centuries 
in  Egypt,  these  artists  added  the 
softness  and  finish  which  dis- 
tinguished the  Greek  school  at 
Rome.  An  example  is  observed 
in  the  Antinous,  a  statue  placed 
in  this  hall,  which  from  the  beauty 
of  its  form  has  been  named  by 
artists  the  Egyptian  Apollo.  If 
imitation  has  produced  a  work 
of  such  merit,  how  can  we  doubt 


of  the  perfection  which  sculpture 
had  attained  in  Egypt?  not  that 
all  Egyptian  statues  could  serve 
as  models,  but  several  dispersed 
throughout  Europe  are  equal  in 
beauty  to  the  Antmous.  The  works 
of  imitation  representing  animals 
are  not  less  useful  in  judging  of 
Egyptian  art;  in  comparing  the 
works  of  the  Egyptian  and  Ro- 
man  artists,  if  me  former  is  not 
superior  he  certainly  is  not  infe- 
rior, as  the  Egyptian,  in  there- 
presentation  of  animals,  always 
possessed  the  greatest  degree  of 
skill,  as  is  evidently  proved  by 
the  lions  of  King  Nectanebo,  by 
the  prodigious  quantity  of  vola- 
tiles,  quadrupeds,  reptiles,  and 
scaraboei  abounding  in  tiids  mu- 
seum, whose  resemblance  to  na- 
ture is  so  perfect  that  they  might 
serve  for  the  study  of  naturalists. 

Architecture, — fii  order  to  com- 
plete the  Egyptian  collection  of 
the  Vatican  of  works  of  art  in 
its  primitive  state  the  only  mo- 
numents wanting  were  those  of 
architecture;  the  works  preserved 
till  the  present  day  in  Egypt  at- 
test the  boldness  of  imagination 
and  power  of  execution  shown 
by  that  nation  in  this  art,  and 
excite  a  sentiment  of  regret  in 
those  who  have  not  had  an  op- 
portunity of  observing  the  monu- 
ments spread  along  the  banks  of 
the  Nile. 

The  Vatican  museum  possesses 
a  small  but  valuable  remnant  of 
this  nature;  a  capital  from  The- 
bes of  the  second  order  of  archi- 
tecture, formed  of  sandstone  in 
the  shape  of  an  expanded  lotus ; 
that  it  is  genuine  is  attested  by 
the  vestiges  of  yellow  colour  which 
originally  covered  it,  as  it  was 
customary  amongst  the  Egyptians 
to  paint  those  species  of  stone 
which  did  not  admit  of  polish^ 
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This  small  remnant,  placed  in  the 
gallery  of  mummies,  may  be  found 
nsefol  in  comparing  the  Greek 
style  with  the  original  Egyptian. 

We  shall  not  dwell  on  the  va- 
rious productions  of  the  mecha- 
nical arts  abounding  in  tius  col- 
lection, on  the  fabrication  of  pa- 
pyri- the  weaving  of  cotton  in 
the  oandages  of  mummies,  nor  on 
the  admirable  art  of  preserving 
for  thousands  of  years  the  re- 
mains of  the  mortal  frame,  on 
the  sandals  varying  in  shape,  or 
the  works  in  bronze  and  syca- 
more wood  on  which  are  repre- 
sented figures  of  ihe  gods  or  of 
embalmed  bodies,  cases  containig 
animals  reduced  to  mummies,  and 
those  in  which  writings  have  been 
deposited;  one  in  the  gallery  of 
mummies  is  particularly  interest- 
ing, as  it  represents  on  its  four 
sides  hieroglyphic  inscriptions  re- 
lative to  the  four  genii,  the  com- 
panions and  assistants  of  Osiris 
m  the  regions  below,  who  appear 
in  their  respective  characters.  In 
this  collection  are  numerous  small 
vessels  of  various  substances,  con- 
taining the  ointment  used  in  paint- 
ing the  eyelids,  others  were  des- 
tined to  preserve  balsam  or  per- 
fumes. 

Such  is  the  valuable  collection 
of  monuments  bearing  testimony 
to  the  knowledge  of  tiie  Egyptians, 
of  that  knowledge  whi(£  Moses, 
having  imbibed,  became  powerful 
in  acts  and  words  (Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  chapter  VII),  Such  are 
the  resources  laid  open  to  the 
learned  in  this  museum  by  order  of 
the  reigning  pontiff  Gregory  XVI, 
and  due  to  his  incessant  zeal  to 
promote  the  interests  of  religion. 
Mere  the  theologian  will  &id  the 
vestiges  of  the  primitive  traditions 
which  preceded  the  revelation 
written  by  Moses  and  the  pro- 


phets ;  here  sacred  philology  de- 
rives information  for  the  expla- 
nation of  oriental  biblical  texts ; 
how  many  points  of  contract  exist 
between  the  customs  of  ^e  two 
nations,  the  people  of  God  and 
that  of  Egypt,  whose  history  is 
so  closely  connected;  what  anew 
light  is  shed  on  a  multitude  of 
Hebrew  idioms  and  forms  of  lan- 
guage, arisingfrom  the  similarity 
of  a  great  number  of  scriptural 
phrases  with  the  forms  of  the 
ancient  Egyptian  language  pre- 
served in  die  hierogly^c  in- 
scriptions. 

To  the.  student  of  sacred  writ, 
it  will  be  gratifying  to  see  the 
portrait  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus ; 
under  whose  auspices,  and  doubt- 
less providentially,  was  underta- 
ken the  version  of  the  scriptures 
from  Hebrew  into  Greek,  called 
the  septuagint  The  civilized  na- 
tions of  that  time  were  thus 
enabled  to  read  the  sacred  code, 
and  prepared  to  receive  the  first 
fflimmermgs  of  the  doctrines  of 
the  unity  of  God  and  of  the  re- 
demption which  was  approaching ; 
the  statues  of  Ptolemy  and  Ar- 
sinoe  are  placed  near  that  part 
of  the  library  which  contains  the 
celebraded  manuscript  of  this  ines- 
timable version. 

In  the  Egyptian  monuments  col- 
lected in  tbis  museum  a  distinct 
history  in  traced  of  sculpture  and 
architecture,  whe  shall  i)ow  exa- 
mine writing  and  painting. 

Writing, — The  primitive  state 
of  the  Egyptian  characters  is 
proved  by  the  vestiges  that  re- 
main of  the  earliest  kinds  of 
writing :  the  first  was  that  of  the 
simple  representation  of  the  idea, 
the  second  was  at  once  symbolic 
and  phonetic,  the  third  the  plain 
alphabetic  expression,  at  least  in 
Greek  and  Roman   names;  thi 
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nnion  of  these  systems  constitu- 
tes the  beauty  of  the  writing 
called  hieroglyphic. 

The  written  papyri^  some  in  the 
hieroglyphic,  others  m  thehierar 
tic  and  demotic  characters,  amount 
to  about  thirty-two ;  these  line  the 
walls  of  the  fourth  room  after  the 
gallery  of  mummies. 

In  the  fifth  are  disposed  inscrip- 
tions relating  to  history,  and  in 
the  left  angle  that  of  Queen 
Ammens^  illustrated  by  Rosellini, 
near  which  is  the  precious  scara- 
boeus  called  that  of  Memnon,  or 
Amenoph  ni,  engraved  in  honour 
of  that  king,  to  celebrate  his  mar- 
riage with  Que^n  Taia  and  the 
happy  state  of  Egypt  at  that  pe- 
riod. On  the  fragment  of  a  pi- 
laster of  brown  stone  is  an  inte- 
resting inscript  on  indicating  that 
Egypt  was  governed  by  a  female, 
in  the  want  of  a  male  heir  to  the 
throne. 

A  valuable  historic  monument 
in  the  hall  of  statues  is  that  of 
a  priest,  whose  tunic  is  covered 
with  a  long  inscription  purporting 
that  five  kings  had  reigned  suc- 
cessively during  his  ministri :  three 
Egyptian,  Apnes,  Amasis,  Psam- 
macherites,  and  two  Persian,  Cam- 
byses  and  Darius.  Whe  shall  not 
dwell  on  the  numerous  dedicatory 
and  funeral  inscriptions  of  other 
monuments  in  granite,  alabaster, 
basalt,  existing  in  this  collection, 
as  sevetal  have  not  yet 'been  il- 
lustrated. 

The  pure  hieroglyphic  charac- 
ters are  preserved  in  the  inscrip- 
tions on  the  two  lions  of  King 
Nectanebo,  and  in  thesarcopha- 

fiis  of  a  priest  of  the  goddess 
ascht,  named  Psammeticus,  in 
the  hall  of  urns.  In  that  of  the 
lions  are  other  hieroglyphics  in 
profile  on  the  throne  of  Ram- 
ses m,  Uiose  on  the  corerof  the 


sarcophagus  of  Im6tph  in  the 
gallery  of  mummies  and  around 
the  sarcophagus  ofManfes  in  the 
hall  of  urns  are  of  the  most  ele- 
gant execution. 

Of  the  third  class  of  plain  out- 
lines are  the  hieroglyphycs  on 
thescaraboei,  amulets,  and  funeral 
vases.  Of  the  fourth,  called  li- 
near, are  the  inscriptions  on  the 
mummy  cases.  The  mth  comprises 
those  painted,  as  on  the  monu- 
ments of  Ramses  X,  and  of  the 
daughter  of  Takellothis.  The  great 
advantage  derived  from  the  Imow- 
ledge  of  these  characters  is  their 
application  to  chronology  and  his- 
tory, and  whenever  on  the  mo- 
numents of  Egypt  any  royal  name 
is  written,  it  is  easy  to  assign 
the  period  to  which  it  belongs, 
as  one  of  those  names  generaliy 
corresponds  to  a  certain  date. 
The  Vatican  collection  embraces 
chronological  dates  indicated  by 
royal  names,  twenty-eight  in  num- 
ber, according  to  the  following 
series : 

1.  Renoubka,  one  of  the  most 
ancient  kings  of  the  XVI  dynasty, 
who  lived  about  the  time  of  Abra- 
ham. This  monument  was  found 
in  the  tombs  of  Goumah,  the  name 
is  written  on  the  necklace  or  collar. 

2.  Amenoph  I,  written  on  the 
mummy  case  (hall  of  urns),  and 
unless  this  be  the  title  of  a  di- 
vinity its  date  would  be  the  year 
1832  before  Christ 

3.  4  Amense  and  AmenaihS, 
the  former  reigning  queen  of  the 
XVm  dynasty;  the  latter,  her 
husband,  1750  years  before  Christ 

5.  Thutmfes  IV,  the  fifth  king  of 
the  preceding  dynasty,  succeeded 
to  his  mother  Amens^,  and  reigned 
firom  the  year  1749  to  1727  be- 
fore Christ 

6.  7.  To  the  same  dynasty  be* 
longs  Amenoph  ID,  the  eighth 
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king;  the  scaraboeus  above  men- 
tioned^ bearing  his  name  and  that 
of  his  wife  Taia,  belongs  to  the 
year  1690  before  Christ.  The  six 
colossi  of  the  goddess  Pascht,  two 
of  which  are  in  the  halls  of  lions, 
the  others  in  the  hemicyle,  were 
executed  onder  this  king. 

8.  Menephtah  L  The  museum 
possesses  in  the  Egyptian  hall 
an  elegant  statue  of  this  king, 
who  reigned  from  1604  to  1579 
before  the  present  era,  and  was 
father  of  the  great  Sesostris. 

9. 10.  TweaandConth^res;  the 
first,  the  wife  of  the  above-named 
king  and  the  mother  of  Sesostris, 
is  represented  in  a  colossus  of 
black  breccia  placed  in  the  hall 
of  lions;  the  other  represented 
on  the  pilaster  of  the  colossus 
was  probably  the  wife  of  Sesostris. 

11.  Ramses  III,  the  Sesostris 
of  the  Greek  writers,  who  reigned 
from  1565  to  1494,  bc.  His  name 
is  frequently  repeated  on  the  frag- 
ment of  his  seated  statue  to  the 
left  in  the  hall  of  lions  and  on 
the  colossus  of  Queen  Twea. 

12.  Siphtah  also  belonged  to 
the  eighteenth  dynasty,  but  the 
period  of  his  reign  is  uncertain. 

13.  Ramses  Y,  second  king  of 
the  nineteenth  dynasty,  in  the 
fifteenth  century  B.€.,is  mentioned 
in  a  hieratic  papyrus  twelve,  let- 
ter c. 

14.  Ramses  X,  founder  of  the 
twentieth  dynasty,  belongs  to  the 
thirteenth  century  before  the  pre- 
sent era;  his  name  appears  on 
A  small  painted  sandstone  placed 
in  the  fifth  chamber. 

15.  Osorchod  theson  ofTakel- 
lothis,  ^ho  reigned  eight  centu- 
ries before  the  Christian  era.  This 
prince  is  represented  on  painted 
wood  in  the  fith  room,  in  the  act 
of  offering  a  sacrifice  to  the  god 


16.  Psammeticus  I,  fourth  king 
of  the  twenty-sixth  dynasty,  who 
reigned  between  654  and  609  b.  c. 
The  museum  possesses  several  mo* 
numents  of  this  king  found  at 
Sais,  his  native  place,  His  name 
is  inscribed  en  two  statues  in  the 
hall  of  Egyptian  figures,  on  a 
sarcophagus,  and  on  a  demotic 
papyris  twelve,  letter  a. 

17.  Apries,  of  the  same  dynasty, 
588  years  before  the  present  era, 
whose  second  name  is  Ramesta 

18.  Amasis,  his  successor. 

19.  Psammacherites,  who  suc- 
ceeded Amasis. 

20.  Cambyses,thePersianking, 
oppressor  of  Egypt,  525  years 
B.C.  His  name  appears  on  the  same 
statue. 

21.  Dados,  the  successor  of 
Cambyses. 

22.  Nectanebo,  of  the  twenty- 
ninth  dynasty,  three  centuries  and 
a  half  B.C.,  and  the  last  of  the 
Pharaohs.  To  this  period  belong 
the  two  lions,  master-pieces  of 
art,  and  the  beautiful  torso  which 
represents  this  king. 

23.  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  who 
reigned  284  years.  b.c.  His  colos- 
sal statue  is  in  the  centre  of  the 
hall  of  lions. 

24.  Arsinoe,  the  wife  of  the 
above-named  king,  whose  statue  is 
on  the  right  of  that  of  Ptolemy; 
both  statues  bearing  inscriptions 
on  their  pilasters. 

25.  Ptolemy  Philopator,  whose 
name  is  on  the  papyrus  in  the 
demotic  characters,  dating  from 
the  third  year  of  his  reign,  or 
the  219  B.C.  Number  eleven,  let- 
ter E. 

26.  Arsinoe,  his  sister,  and  wife. 

27.  28.  Ptolemy  Evergetes  and 
Berenice  his  wife,  the  parents  of 
the  preceding. 

The  numerous  monuments,  not 
included  in  the  above  liist,  migh* 
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furnish  documents  of  the  reigns 
of  the  Koman  emperors.  The  space 
of  1 ,600  centuries  comprised  within 
the  dates  which  have  been  already 
indicated  and  inscribed  on  the  mo- 
numents, the  authenticity  of  which 
reposes  on  the  authority  of  histo- 
rians and  chronicles,  particularly 
that  of  Eusebius,  rectified  on  the 
Armenian  text  far  more  exact  than 
the  Greek  of  Scaliger,  is  sufficient 
to  show  the  rich  mine  of  historical 
knowledge  opened  by  the  Egyp- 
tian writing.  Its  material  con- 
struction offers  a  large  field  for 
discussion  on  the  first  essays  of 
writing  as  an  art,  while  it  fur- 
nishes also  a  means  of  advancing 
the  progress  of  oriental  philology. 
Painting. — Although  in  remote 
times  painting  was  not  distinct 
from  writing,  as  several  arguments 
attest  respecting  Egypt,  we  shall 
consider  them  as  independent  of 
each  other  in  the  monuments  of 
that  country.  Painting,  as  it  was 
thirty  or  forty  centuries  ago,  exists 
in  its  original  state  and  excites 
surprise.  When  judging  of  this  art 
in  Egypt  allowance  must  be  made 
for  the  harshness  of  the  lines 
and  the  want  of  perspective.  The 
facility  of  the  inventions  and  the 
spirited  composition  are  the  strik- 
ing points  of  these  monuments. 
An  example  of  these  is  seen  in 
the  painting  on  the  case,  placed 
in  the  hall  of  urns,  in  which  was 
preserved  the  mummy  of  Giot- 
mut,  the  mother  of  Chuns  Hie- 
rogrammateus  of  Ammon  at  The- 
bes; one  side  represents  the  fu- 
neralprocession  moving  towards 
the  T^eban  necropolis;  on  the 
other  the  deceasea  supplicates 
six  of  the  gods,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain a  free  passage  to  the  cele- 
stial reeions ;  these  he  has  finally 
aittainec^  as  represented  in  the 
interior  part  of  the  case,  in  com- 


pany of  his  mother,  whose  in^ 
scription  is  on  one  of  the  pain- 
tings of  the  interior.  The  colou- 
ring and  the  various  scenes  pos> 
sess  a  high  degree  of  interest 
It  was  an  established  doctrine 
amongst  the  Egyptians,  tiiat  the 
souls  of  the  just  ei^joyed  an  un- 
alterable repose  when  they  arri- 
ved in  presence  of  the  gods,  but 
in  a  state  of  uncertainty  they  be- 
lieved that  assistance  might  be 
derived  from  the  remembrance 
of  the  living;  for  this  reason  the 
mother  is  seated  near  her  son, 
expressing  joy  at  the  offerings 
and  prayers  of  the  surviving  re- 
latives, a  remnant  of  the  primi- 
tive traditions  of  the  human  race 
relative  to  a  future  state  and  to 
the  assistance  the  living  may  ren- 
der to  the  dead.  Each  of  these 
representations  is  accompanied 
with  analogous  hieroglyphic  in- 
scriptions. 

Of  the  paintings  on  wood  that 
of  the  son  of  T^ellothis  is  re- 
markable for  the  vivacity  of  its 
colouring;  the  figures  and  various 
scenes  which  cover  the  papyri  re- 
present the  rites  and  circumstan- 
ces that  precede  and  follow  the 
judgment  that  Osiris  is  supposed 
to  pass  on  souls;  nor  is  the  me- 
lancholy sight  wanting  of  the  pu- 
nishments suffered  from  fire  and 
the  furies,  so  accurately  was  the 
tradition  preserved  relative  to  the 
destiny  of  souls  when  separated 
from  the  body.  The  representa- 
tion on  paintings  seven,  letter  a, 
eight,  and  fourteen,  relate  to  these 
siwjects. 

The  Gallery  of  Paintings  con- 
tains several  master-pieces  of  art, 
united  in  this  gallerv  by  order  of 
the  reigning  pontiff  Gregory  XVL 

The  portrait  of  a  Venetian 
Doge  is  by  Titiaa 

The  miracle  performed  by  St 
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Gregory  the  Great^  by  Andrea 
Sacchi 

The  Descent  from  the  Cross, 
by  Garavaggio. 

The  Vision  of  St  Romuald,  by 
Sacchi. 

Gonmmnion  of  St  Jerome,  by 
Bominichino. 

Martyrdom  of  St  Erasmus,  by 
Poussin. 

St  Processus  and  St  Martinian, 
by  Valentin. 

Christ  in  the  tomb,  by  Man- 
tegna. 

The  Virgin,  St  Thomas,  and  St 
Jerome,  by  Guido. 

Magdalen,  St  Thomas,  by  Gu- 
ercino. 

Martyrdom  of  StPeter  byOuido. 

Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  by 
Pinturicchio. 

Resurrection  of  Christ:  Birth 
of  Christ,  by  Perugmo. 

Transfiguration :  Coronation  of 
the  Virgin:  The  Three  Mysteries, 
viz.:  the  Annunciation,  Nativity, 
and  Presentation,  by  Raphael. 

Our  Saviour,  by  Correggio. 

The  Virgin,  Sts  bebastian,Fran- 
cis,  Anthony,  Peter,  Ambrose,  and 
Catherine,  by  Titian. 

Michelina  of  Pesaro,  by  Boc- 
caccio. 

St  Helen,  by  Paul  Veronese. 

The  Vii^n,  Child,  St  Joseph, 
by  Garofala. 

Madonna  of  Foligno,  by  Ra- 
phael. 

Landscape,  with  Animals,  by 
Potter. 

Madonna,  St  Laurence,  and 
others,  by  Perugino. 

Miracle  of  St  Nicholas  of  Ban, 
by  Angelo  da  Fiesole. 

Annunciation,  by  Boccaccio. 

Chambers  of  Raphael  —  The 
greater  part  of  these  chambers 
had  been  already  painted  by  Sig- 
norelli,  Perugino,  and  other  ar- 
tists, when  Julius  n,  at  the  so- 


licitation ^of  Bramante,  invited 
Raphael  from  Florence,  and  or- 
dered him  to  represent  the  dis- 
pute on  the  holy  sacrament. 

At  the  completion  of  the  work 
the  Pope  dispensed  with  the  la- 
bours of  the  other  artist^  caused 
their  paintings  to  be  effaced,  and 
entrusted  the  execution  to  Ra- 
phael alone. 

These  frescoes  were  neglected 
in  past  times,  and  having  suffe- 
red also  from  the  damp,  they  no 
longer  preserve  their  original 
freshness  of  colouring,  but  their 
composition  and  design  will  ever 
form  a  subject  of  admiration. 

The  fire  in  the  Borgo,  which 
happened,  in  847,  is  the  subject 
of  die  -first  fresco.  It  would  ap- 
pear that  Raphael  was  inspired 
by  the  poetic  description  of  the 
burning  of  Troy,  having  introdu- 
ced, among  other  episodes,  that 
of  Aeneas  bearing  Anchises  on 
his  shoulders  and  followed  by 
Creusa. 

Over  the  window  is  the  Justi- 
fication of  St  Leo  m  in  presence 
of  Charlemagne,  the  cardinals, 
and  archbishops.         / 

The  third  fresco  represents  the 
victory  gained  by  Leo  IV  over 
the  Saracens  at  Ostia,  the  fourth, 
the  coronation  of  Giharlemagne 
by  Leo  m  in  the  basilic  of  St 
Peter's. 

The  paintings  of  the  ceiling 
are  by  Pietro  Perugino;  these, 
out  of  respect  for  his  master, 
Raphael  would  not  allow  to  be 
effaced. 

The  School  of  Athena  —  The 
scene  is  laid  under  the  portico 
of  a  palace.  In  the  middle  of  the 
upper  steps  are  Plato  and  Aris- 
toteles;  on  the  right,  Socrates 
and  Alcibiades ;  Diogenes  holding 
a  book  is  on  the  second  step; 
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Pj^agoras  surrotuided  by  his 
chsciples,  at  the  end  on  the  right 

To  some  of  the  %ure8  the  ar- 
tists has  given  the  portraits  of 
personft^es  of  his  time:  Archi- 
medes IS  bramante;  the  young 
man  with  his  hand  on  his  breas^ 
the  Duke  of  Urbino;  the  one 
kneeling,  the  Duke  of  Mantua; 
Ihe  two  on  the  left  of  Zoroaster 
are  Pietro  Peru^ino  and  Raphael, 
the  latter  wearmg  a  black  cap. 

Opposite  this  painting  is  the 
Dispute  on  the  Holy  Sacrament 
The  Trmity,  the  Virgin,  and  St 
John  the  Baptist,  occupy  the 
upper  part;  at  the  sides  of  the 
altar  are  the  four  doctors  of  the 
Latin  church,  several  of  the  fa- 
thers, and  many  saints  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament  disput- 
ing on  this  profund  mystery. 

In  the  painting  of  Famassus, 
Apollo,  in  the  midst  of  Oie  nine 
Muses,  is  playing  on  the  violin. 
Around  the  mountain  are  several 
ancient  and  modem  poets:  Ho- 
mer, Horace,  Virgil,  Ovid,  Ennius, 
Sappho,  Propertius,  Dante,  Boc- 
caccio, and  Sannazaro. 

Over  the  window  Jurisprudence 
is  represented  as  assisted  by  Pru- 
dence, Fortitude,  and  Tempe- 
rance: on  the  sides  are  two  his- 
torical subjects:  the  Emperor 
Justinian  delivering  the  digest  to 
Trebonian;  Gregory  IX  the  de- 
cretals to  a  consistorial  advocate. 

The  ceiling  is  divided  into  nine 
subjects.  In  the  centre,  angels 
support  the  arms  of  the  church; 
in  the  rounds  are  Philosophy,  Jus- 
tice, Theology,  and  Poetiy.  In 
the  four  oblong  paintings  are 
represented  Fortune,  the  judg- 
ment of  Solomon,  Adam  ana  Eve 
tempted  by  the  serpent,  Marsyas 
flayed  alive  by  Apollo. 

Chamber  of  SeliodortM. — He- 
liodorufii  the  prefect  of  Seleucus 


Philopator,  king  of  Syria,  was 
ordered  by  this  prince  to  plunder 
the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  176 
vears  before  the  Christian  ercL 
While  preparing  for  tiiis  sacri- 
lege, God,  at  the  prayer  of  the 
high  priest  Onias,  sent  against  him 
a  horseman  and  two  angels  armed 
with  whips,  who  drove  him  out 
of  the  temple;  by  an  anachro* 
nism  common  to  tiie  painters  of 
his  time,  Haphael  introduced  Ju^ 
lins  n  into  tiie  group  which  he 
painted;  the  other  groups  were 
mushed  by  Pietro  di  Cremona,  a 
pupil  of  Correggio,  and  by  Julio 
Romano. 

In  the  painting  opposite  St 
Leo  I  is  represented  on  his  way 
to  meet  Attila,  king  of  the  Huns, 
whose  intention  was  to  plunder 
Rome.  Struck  with  terror  at  the 
sight  of  St  Peter  and  St  Paul 
flying  in  the  air  with  swords 
unsheated,  Attila  hastens  to  re* 
treat 

The  third  fresco  is  the  miracle 
of  Bolsena;  a  priest,  doubting  of 
the  real  presence  of  Christ  in 
the  Eucharist  which  he  was  on 
the  point  of  consecrating,  saw 
blood  on  the  corporal.  JidiusH, 
with  other  contemporary  perso- 
nages, is  present  at  the  mass. 

The  fourth  rq)resent8  St  Peter 
when  the  angel  delivers  him  from 
his  chains  and  leads  him  out  of 
prison.  The  effects  of  light  are 
admirably  expressed  in  iSas  pic- 
ture; that  of  the  angel  in  the 
prison  differing  from  mat  of  the 
same  angel  out  of  it,  and  that 
of  the  moon  from  that  of  the 
lighted  torch  held  by  the  soldier. 

The  chiaro-oscuroof  the  ceiling 
is  by  Raphael;  the  Caryatides,  by 
Polydore  Caravaggio. 

AaU  of  Oonstantine, — ^Ri^hael, 
having  completed  the  designs  of 
this  &llt  commenced  the  fresco 
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inteAded  to  reproBent  the  victory 
of  Coafltantine  over  Maxentius 
near  tke  Milviaa  bridge,  and  had 
finished  the  lateral  figures  of 
Jnstice  and  Benignity  when  his 
earthly  career  was  closed. 

After  his  death  Julio  Romano 
was  charged  by  Clement  YII  with 
the  execution  of  the  work,  and 
painted  the  apparition  of  the 
Gross  to  Constantino. 

In  the  fresco  opposite  Constan- 
tine  is  baptized  dj  pope  St  Sil- 
vester; the  paintmg  is  by  n 
Fattore. 

Between  the  windows  Del  CoUe 
has  represented,  from  the  car- 
toons of  Raphael,  the  donation 
of  Rome  to  St  Silvester  by  Con- 
stantine. 

The  eight  pontiffs  on  the  sides 
of  these  paintings  are  by  Giulio 
Romano;  the  chiaro-oscuro,  by 
Caravaggio;  the  ceiling,  bvLau- 
retti;  the  other  subjects,  by  the 
two  Zuccari. 

On  the  ground  flo<n:  of  the 
palace  is  the  manufactory  of  mo- 
saicSfContaining  upwards  of  10,000 
enamels  of  different  colours. 

The  gardens  of  the  palace, 
commenced  under  Nicolas  V,  were 
enlarged  by  Bramante  under  Ju- 
lius U.  In  a  niche  of  the  princi- 
pal front  is  large  bronze  pine- 
apple, found  at  the  Pantheon. 
The  villa,  built  by  Pius  IV  and 
restored  under  Leo  Xn,  contains 
paintings  by  Boccaccio  and  Zuc- 
cari. 

From  Monte  Mario,  on  which 
is  a  villa  belonging  to  the  Fal- 
eonieri  family,  me  view  embraces 
Rome  and  the  Campagna. 

The  Villa  Madama,  formerly 
theproperty  of Margaret,daughter 
of  Charles  V,  and  now  of  the 
King  of  Naples,  was  commenced 
on  tiie  designs  of  Raphael,  and 
finished,  after  his  death,  by  Giulio 


Romano,  who,  whJi  the  assiitante 
of  Giovanni  d'Udine,  painted  the 
portico,  the  frieze,  and  cedling 
of  the  principal  hall.  These  works 
are  in  a  state  of  decay. 

AQUEDVCT8. 

Ancient  Rome  was  supplied 
with  water  from  fourteen  aiffe- 
rent  springs,  only  three  of  which 
remain:  the  Vergine  Felice,  and 
Paolina;  but  these  afford  a  quan- 
tity of  water  sufficient  for  the 
use  of  the  inhabitants,  for  the 
ornament  of  the  city,  and  for 
108  public,  and  the  incalculable 
number  of  private  fountains 
which  it  contains. 

The  Aqiia  Vergine  supplies 
thirteen  large  and  thirty-seven 
small  fountains,  from  a  volume 
estimated  at  1,617  Roman  onde 
which  pours  into  the  city  66^000 
cubic  metres  every  twenty-four 
hours. 

The  Aqtta  Felice  takes  its  rise 
in  a  hill  called  Castelletto,  near 
la  Colonna,  sixteen  miles  distant, 
and  enters  the  city  near  the 
Anfiteatro  Castrense,  where  its 
level  is  about  forty-eight  metres 
over  that  of  the  river.  One  of 
its  branches  takes  die  direction 
of  St  Maria  Maggiore ;  the  other 
that  of  Termini,  the  Quirinal, 
Piazza  Barberini,  and  Capitol;  it 
thoDL  descends  into  the  forum  to 
the  Bocca  della  Verity,  and  the 
Piazza  Giudea,  after  having  fur- 
nished in  its  course  water  for 
twenty-seven  public  and  an  im- 
mense number  of  private  foun- 
tains. 

It  produces  1,027  inches,  or 
20,537  cubic  metres  every  twenty- 
four  hours. 

Aqua  Paolina. — The  construc- 
tion of  this  aqueduct  was  com- 
menced and  completed  by  Paul  V 
of  the  Borgheae  family,  who  con- 
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fided  its  execution  to  Gio.  Fmi- 
tana.  An  ancient  aqaedoct  of  Tra- 
jan was  brought  into  use  for  the 
passage  of  the  waters  from  tiie 
lake  of  Bracciano,  a  distance  of 
twenty-two  miles.  An  increase, 
from  the  same  lake,  was  intro- 
duced by  Clement  X,  another 
under  Leo  XII.  from  the  Strac- 
ciacappe  and  Alseatine  lakes. 

These  waters  unite  onthe  Ja- 
niculiun,  where  they  divide  into 
two  branches;  one  descends  to- 
wards the  Vatican,  the  borgo, 
and  Piazza  St  Pietro ;  the  other 
into  Trastevere,  after  having  left 
a  volume  of  180  inches  at  the 
Paolina  fountain.  A  body  of  282 
inches  passes  through  thePonte 
Sisto  to  the  fountain,  and  thence 
disperses  itself  in  the  Via  Giulia 
and  vicinity. 

The  Paolina  furnishes  4,709 
inches  or  94,000  cubic  metres 
every  twenty-four  hours. 

The  three  aqueducts,  if  uni- 
ted, would  present  a  lenght  of 
108,000  metres,  equal  to  twenty- 
seven  French  leagues;  the  vo- 
lume of  water  wifli  which  they 
supply  Rome  amounts  to  180,500 
cubic  metres  every  twenty-four 
hours. 

OBELISKS. 

It  is  justly  observed  in  the 
^Library  of  Entertaining  Know- 
ledge,' voL  i,  p.  269,  "that  of  all 
the  works  of  Egyptian  art,  for 
the  simplicity  of  their  form,  their 
size  and  unity,  and  l^e  beauty 
of  their  sculptured  decorations, 
none  can  be  put  in  comparison 
with  the  obelisks.  That  as  lasting 
records  of  those  ancient  monarchs 
whose  names  and  titles  are  sculp- 
tured on  diem,  they  posses  a 
high  historical  value,  which  is  in- 
creased by  the  fact  that  some  of 
the  most  remarkable  of  these  ve- 


nerable monuments  now  adorn 
ihe  Roman  capital  The  Caesars 
seem  to  have  vied  with  one  ano- 
ther in  transporting  these  enor- 
mous blocks  from  their  native 
soil ;  and  since  the  revival  of  the 
study  of  antiqmties  in  Rome,  se- 
veral of  her  enlightened  pontiffs 
and  particularly  Siztos  Y  ana 
Pius  Yl,  have  again  erected  those 
which  had  fallen  down,  and  were 
lying  on  the  ground  in  fragments. 

The  obelisks  were  erected  by 
the  Egyptian  kings  before  the 
conquest  of  their  country  by  Cam* 
byses  of  Persia.  As  their  example 
was  followed  bv  the  Ptolomies. 
and  Romans,  these  monuments 
belong  to  three  different  epochs. 
The  Flaminian  Lateran,  and  Mon- 
te Citorio  obelisks  are  acknow- 
ledged, from  their  designs  and 
incriptions,  to  be  of  the  first  epoch, 
that  of  the  Pharaohs. 

We  shall  proceed  to  give  a 
brief  description  of  the  twelve 
obelisks  of  different  dimensions 
which  now  decorate  the  cit^. 

The  Flaminia  Obelisk  is  situa- 
ted in  the  centre  of  the  Piazza 
del  Popolo:  this  obehsk  is  se- 
ventyfour  feet  hi^h,  exclusively 
of  its  pedestal,  it  is  covered  with 
hieroglyphics.  It  was  originally 
erected  at  HeUopolis,  in  Lower 
Egypt,  by  Rhamses  III,  or  the 
great  Sesostris,  as  a  decoration 
of  the  temple  of  the  Sun,  to  whom 
it  was  dedicated.  The  name  of 
this  monarch,  repeated  several 
times  in  the  cartouches,  proves 
the  exactness  of  Ammianus  Mar- 
cellinus,  who  has  inserted  in  his 
writings  a  part  of  the  inscriptions 
translated  by  Hermapion. 

After  the  battle  of  Actium  and 
the  conquest  of  Egypt,  Augustus 
transported  this  obelisk  to  Rome 
and  placed  it  in  the  circus  Maxi- 
mus.  In  1587  Sixtus  Y  transfer* 
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ved  it,  thoogh  broken  into  three 
parts,  to  its  present  position, 
where  it  was  erected  by  Dome- 
nieo  Fontana.  ^ 

Oheliak  at  Monte  OUorio. — This 
obelisk,  erected  at  Heliopolia  by 
Psammeticns  I,  king  of '£gypt, 
whose  name  is  <reqiiently  repea- 
ted in  the  hieroglyphics,  was 
brought  to  Rome  by  Augustus, 
who  placed  it  in  the  Cfampus  Mar- 
tins, where  it  served  as  a  sun 
diaL  It  was  found  under  Benedict 
XIV,  in  1748,  and  placed  in  its 
present  position  in  the  eighteenth 
year  of  Fius  VI.  It  is  of  red  gra- 
nite, and  is  sixty-eight  feet  hiffh, 
exclusively  of  the  modem  pede- 
BtaL  which  is  thirteen. 

The  sculptures  on  the  west  side 
are  nearly  all  erased.  Beneath 
the  base  of  the  pyramidal  top  we 
have  the  crowned  hawk,  a  pair 
on  each  side,  with  a  serpent  be- 
hind each  attached  to  a  globe. 
There  are  only  two  varieties  of 
cartouches,  one  containing  the 
praenomen  and  Uie  other  the 
name. 

On  another  face  of  the  pyra- 
midal top  is  a  sphinx,  without  a 
beard,  reclining  on  an  altar.  On 
the  south  face  the  god  R^,  the 
sun,  with  the  hawk's  head,  is  sea- 
ted opposite  the  reclining  sphinx. 
On  the  east  face  Osiris  is  oppo- 
site to  the  same  figure.  The  ver- 
tical angle  of  the  pyramidal  fa- 
ces contains  the  scarabaeus  sacer, 
with  a  large  disk,  almost  touch- 
inp;  two  curved  extremities  of  its 
wmgs. 

Laterim  Obelisk, — This  obelisk, 
the  largest  in  Rome,  was  erected 
at  Thebes  by  Theutmosis  II,  king 
of  Egypt,  as  is  ascertained  from 
the  cartouches  that  bear  his  name. 
U  was  transported  from  Thebes 
to  Alexandria,  by  Gonstantine, 
and  thence  by  his  son  Gonstan- 


tius  to  Rome,  where  it  was  rai- 
sed in  the  circus  maxhnus.  It  was 
fonndat  a  depth  of  twenty-two  f(set 
under  ground,  broken  into  three 
pieces,  but  was  restored  by  Do- 
ndnico  Fontana,  the  architect  of 
Sixtus  Y.  It  is  of  s^e  granite, 
covered  with  hierogiVphics,  and 
ninety-nine  feet  in  height  with* 
out  the  pedestal.  The  surface  dis- 
tinctly dibits  traces  of  fire.  The 
original  inscription  is  contained 
in  six  vertical  lines. 

SaUuatian  Obelisk. — This  obe- 
lisk, found  in  the  gardens  of  Sal- 
lust,  was  raised  opposite  tilie 
church  of  the  Trinitk  de'  Monti, 
by  Pius  yi  in  1789.  It  is  of  Egyp- 
tian granite,  and  is  forty-four 
feet  high,  without  the  pedestal. 

The  Pantheon  Obelisk,  placed 
in  the  centre  of  this  piazza,  by 
Glement  XI,  was  found  in  dig- 
ging the  foundations  of  the  con- 
vent of  the  church  of  the  Mi- 
nerva on  the  spot  where  the  tem- 
ple of  Isis  and  Serapis  once 
stood.  It  is  covered  with  hiero- 
glyphics. A  fountain  surrounds 
its  base.  Its  height  is  about  nine- 
teen feet 

The  Minerva  Obelisk  y  found 
near  that  above-mentioned,  was 
erected  here  by  Bernini  under 
Alexander  Vn,  on  the  back  of 
a  marble  elephant  Its  height 
does  not  exceed  12i|%  feet  The 
hieroglyphics  attest  that  it  was 
raised  by  Psammetichus  II,  of 
the  thirty-sixth  dynasty  to  Neith, 
the  same  goddes  as  the  Minerva 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 

The  Navona  Obelisk,  whose 
height  is  fifty-one  feet,  was  erec- 
ted by  Bernini,  under  Innocent  X, 
on  the  top  of  a  rock,  which  is 
about  forty-one  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  soil  It  was  found  in 
the  circus,  commonly  called  of 
Garacalla,  beyond  the  gate  of  St 
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Sebastittn,  and  'was  origmaly  de- 
dicated, as  is  proved  by  the  Mero- 
glypbicB,  to  the  Emperor  Do« 
mitian. 

The  Vatican  Obelisk,  of  seyne 
granite,  is  said  to  have  been 
raised  at  Heliopotis  by  Nonco- 
reus,  son  of  Sesostris,  and  was 
broaght  to  Rome,  by  Galigala, 
who  placed  it  in  his  circus  near 
the  Vatican,  where  it  remained 
untouched,  during  all  the  vicis- 
situdes of  tbe  city;  in  the  year 
1586,  it  was  erected  on  the  spot 
it  now  occupies  under  Sixtus  V, 
by  his  architect,  Domenico  Fon- 
tana. 

It  is  without  hieroglyphics;  is 
seventy-two  feet  high,  eight  feet 
four  inches  in  diameter,  and  126 
feet  from  the  ground  to  the  cross. 

On  its  base  is  engraved  an  in- 
scription purporting  that  it  was 
dedicated  bv  Caligula  to  Augu- 
stus and  Tiberius. 

The  OhelUka  at  St  Maria  Mag- 
giore  and  at  Monte  Cavallo  were 
brought  to  Borne  by  the  Empe- 
ror Claudius,  who  placed  them 
before  the  mausoleum  of  Augu- 
stus. The  former  was  erected  by 
Sixtus  Y,  under  the  direction  of 
D.  Fontana,  the  latter  by  Pius 
VI.  They  are  of  red  granite,  with- 
out hieroglyphics,  and  forty-three 
feet  high. 

Pineian  Obelisk.  —  The  hiero- 
glyphics of  this  obelisk  present 
an  eulogium  of  Antinous,  the 
favourite  of  Adrian.  It  was  found 
in  the  circus  of  Aurelian,  beyond 
the  Porta  Maggiore,  in  the  time 
of  Urban  VIII,  and  was  rais^ 
on  the  Pineian  hill  in  1828,  un- 
der Pius  VII.  Its  height  is  twenty- 
ei^t  feet  without  the  pedestal. 

The  obelisk  of  the  villa  Mattel 
was  discovered  near  the  temple 
of  Isis  and  Serapis,  the  upper 
part  alone  is  antique,  the  hye- 


roglyii^cs  on  the  krwer  part  are 
an  imitation. 

The  quarries  of  the  seyne  gra- 
nite, the  material  of  which  the 
Theban  obelisk  were  made  ex- 
tend from  the  island  of  Philae 
along  the  whole  line  of  the  ea- 
taracs,  the  northern  point  of  Ele- 
phantine forming  their  limit  in 
that  direction.  This  red  granite 
is  known  by  its  beautiful  colour^ 
and  owing  to  its  hardness  it  re- 
ceives the  fine  polish  observable 
on  the  Roman  obelisks. 

rriNERART   OF  TH£  ENVIRONS. 

As  the  environs  of  Rome  ex- 
cite interest  from  the  beauty  of 
their  situation,  the  associations 
of  history,  and  the  remains  of 
their  antique  monuments,  a  short 
description  is  given  of  the  prin- 
cipal places,  viz.:  Tivoli,  Paie- 
stirina,  Frascati,  Albano,  and  VeiL 

Boad  to  Tivoli,  About  a  mile 
from  the  Porta  St  Lorenzo,  is 
the  basilic  of  (hat  name,  which 
has  alreadv  been  described. 

At  the  fourth  mile  is  the  Amo, 
now  called  Teverone,  which  se- 
parates Latium  from  the  Sabine 
territory,  and  unites  with  the  Ti- 
ber, near  the  Salarian  bridge 
three  miles  from  the  city. 

At  the  tenth  mile  are  seen  re- 
mains of  the  Tiburtine  way,  for- 
med like  the  other  Roman  roads, 
of  large  polygonal  blocks  of  ba- 
saltic lava. 

About  the  twelfth  mile  is  the 
TartarouB  lake,  an  appellation 
derived  from  the  quahty  of  its 
tartarous  and  calcareous  waters, 
which  petrify  vegetables. 

Solfatara  Bridge, — The  waters 
that  pass  under  tiiis  little  bridge 
are  of  a  bluish  colour,  and  ex- 
hale a  strong  snlphareous  smeU. 
These  waters,  eaUed  albulae  by 
Strabo,  Pansaaias,  and  Martial, 
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jslrae  from  a  iake,  about  a  mile 
from  tbe  road,  which  was  for- 
merly a  mile  in  circuit,  but  at 
tbe  present  day  its  average  dia- 
meter does  not  exceed  450  feet 
The  bituminous  substances  for- 
med by  these  waters  are  con- 
densed on  their  surface,  and 
ffive  rise  to  different  8hi4[>ed  bo- 
dies called  floating  islands.  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  lake 
were  tibe  tiiennae  of  Agrippa.  of 
w^ch  some  remains  still  exist. 

T<»nb  ofthePlauHem  Family  y — 
This  sepulchral  monument  was 
raided  by  the  Plautii,  one  of  the 
great  Roman  families  under  the 
republic  and  the  empire.  It  is 
btalt  of  trayertine  stone,  in  a 
round  form,  and  has  half  columns 
<m  the  ei^terior  with  inscriptions, 
two  of  which  remain,  one  of  M. 
Plautius  Silvanus  consul  and  VH 
vir  of  the  epulones,  distinguished 
by  his  exmoits  in  niyria;  the 
other  of  T.  Plautius  Silvanus, 
who  accompanied  Claudius  in  his 
expedition  to  Britain.  The  con- 
structions at  the  top  prove  that  in 
^e  middle  ages  it  was  converted 
into  a  tower  of  defence. 

VUla  Ad/riana, — The  Emperor 
Adrian,  having  visited  the  diffe- 
rent parts  of  the  empire,  deci- 
,ded  on  imitating  in  this  villa  all 
those  buildings  that  had  pleased 
him  most  in  his  travels.  The  ly- 
ceum,  academy,  prytaneum,  and 
Paedle  of  Athens,  the  valley  of 
Tempe.  the  Canope  of  Alexan- 
dria, Tartarus,  the  Elysian  fields. 

In  the  middle  ages  the  villa 
was  greatly  injured.  Under  Mar- 
tin V,  some  of  its  marbles  and 
statues  were  broken  and  used  as 
mortar.  Excavations  among  the 
mins  have,  howerer,  at  all  ti- 
mes produced  classic  monuments, 
now  the  principal  ornament  of 
the   museums  and  galleries    of 


Rome.  The  villa  was  About  %&iea 
nnles  in  circumference.  Its  chief 
remains  are 

The  Oreek  2%ca/rc,  which  is  the 
best  presOTved  of  the  three  that 
existed  here;  we  may  still  trace 
a  part  of  the  scena ,  the  corri- 
dors, and  the  place  of  the  steps. 

Annexed  to  the  theatre  on  die 
west  are  remains  of  a  large  square 
court  which  was  surrounded  with 
porticos. 

Near  the  modem  house,  built  of 
ancient  substructions,  is  a  pas- 
sage, on  the  roof  of  which  are 
stuccoes  and  paintings  of  exqui-* 
site  taste. 

Paedle, — Pausanias  informs  us 
that  the  Paecile  of  Athens  was 
a  portico  decorated  with  paint- 
ings relative  to  Athenian  exploits. 
The  portico  of  the  villa  was  an 
oblong  parallellogram,  in  the  cen- 
tre of  which  was  a  large  court 
A  wall,  still  entire,  which  was 
between  a  double  row  of  pila- 
sters, was  probably  painted  like 
the  buildings  at  Athens. 

To  the  south  of  this  wall  is 
what  is  called  the  Temple  of  the 
Stoics,  said  to  have  been  lined 
with  porphyry,  and  further  on  is 
a  round  edifice  with  a  mosaic 
pavement,  representing  sea  mon- 
sters; this  place  was  used  for 
exercises  in  swimming. 

To  the  left  are  the  ruins  of  the 
library. 

The  imperial  palace,  situated 
on  an  elevation,  is  composed  of 
two  stories.  On  the  ground  floor 
are  several  remains  of  paintings, 
on  the  upper  stor^  is  a  large 
quadrangular  portico  communi- 
cating with  the'  palace. 

A  number  of  rooms  called  the 
eento  camerelle  served  formerly 
as  barracks  for  the  pretorian 
guards.  On  the  exterior  were 
galleries  resting  on  pilasters  or 
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columns ;  the  commumcation  with 
each  room  was  by  means  of  the 
gallery,  as  in  the  convents  of  the 
present  day. 

Canope. — This  building,  so  cal- 
led from  the  city  of  Canope  in 
Egypt,  contained  a  temple  of  Se- 
rapis ;  several  rooms  and  a  pain- 
ted gallery  are  still  visible. 

On  the  right  are  remains  of  the 
academy  and  of  a  theatre.  The 
four  subterraneous  corridors, 
forming  a  rectangle,  were  a  part 
of  the  infernal  regions.  In  the 
vicinity  were  the  Elysian  fields, 
the  valley  of  Tempo,  and  the 
Peneus. 

HvoU. — This  town,  the  foun- 
dation of  which  is  attributed  to 
Tibur,  Cor  ax,  and  Catillus  of 
Argos,  was  built  462  years  be- 
fore Rome,  after  the  expulsion 
of  the  SicuU  from  the  territories 
which  they  then  occupied.  It  was 
called  Tibur  from  the  name  of 
the  Argean  chief;  was  allied  with, 
though  sometimes  opposed  to  the 
Romans  in  the  early  times  of  the 
republic ;  subsequently  under  the 
Romans  it  was  a  mumcipal  town. 

Temjple  of  Vesta, — This  ancient 
edifice,  of  a  fine  style  of  archi- 
tecture, is  of  a  circular  form, 
twelve  and  a  half  feet  in  diameter ; 
its  columns  are  eighteen  feet  in 
height  without  the  capital  which 
is  ornamented  with  leaves  of  the 
acanthus.  It  had  originally  eigh- 
teen columns  of  the  Corinthian 
order  in  travertine,  ten  of  which 
remain.  Its  situation  on  the  top 
of  a  rock,  on  the  border  of  an 
extensive  valley,  is  highly  pictu- 
resque. 

Adjoining  it  is  the  temple  of  the 
Tiburtine  sibyl,  built  of  traver- 
tine, with  four  Ionic  columns  in 
front.  It  is  now  the  church  of 
St  Giorgio. 

Opposite  these  temples  is  the 


new  emissary  perforated  in  the 
Monte  Catillo,  2di  metres  loi^; 
and  twenty-five  broad  at  its 
mouth;  the  waters  pass  through 
this  channel  and  on  tiie  brink 
of  the  valley  form  a  beautiful 
cascade. 

In  the  picturesque  grotto  of 
the  Sirens  the  waters  ddsappear 
for  a  time  in  a  subterranean 
channeL 

The  grotto  of  Neptune,  sincp 
the  deviation  of  the  course  of 
the  Anio,  no  longer  receives  any 
supply  of  water. 

Cascatelle, — The  streams  of  the 
Anio  are  used  in  the  iron,  copper, 
and  other  works  which  are  car- 
ried on  at  Tivoli,  and  precipitate 
themselves  from  a  height  of  100 
feet  into  the  valley  below,  wind- 
ing over  rocks  bounded  with  trees 
and  meadows  that  produce  a  most 
picturesque  effect 

Opposite,  and  bordering  the 
path  leading  to  the  valley,  are 
the  villa  of  Catullus,  the  church 
of  St  Antonio,  built  on  the  ruins 
of  a  villa  said  to  have  belonged 
to  Horace,  and,  half  a  mile  furtiher 
on,  the  chapel  of  Quintiliolo,  de- 
dicated to  the  Virgin.  It  stands 
on  the  remains  of  the  villa  of 
Quintilius  Varus,  in  which  were 
formerly  found  statues,  columns, 
and  a  variety  of  mosaics. 

Crossing  the  Aquoria,  a  rivulet 
at  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  over 
an  ancient  bridge  in  good  pre- 
servation, and  the  Anio  over  a 
wooden  bridge,  the  return  to  Ti- 
voli is  by  the  ancient  Via  Tibur- 
tina. 

Villa  of  Mecoenas.  —  Among 
the  ruins  it  is  easy  to  distinguish 
a  large  square  court,  which  was 
surrounded  with  half  columns  of 
the  Doric  order,  and  arcades 
communicating  with  a  portico, 
and  a  double  row  of  chambers 
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looking  over  the  valley.  These 
are  built  over  a  large  subter- 
raaeous  hall,  called  uie  stable, 
but  supposea  to  have  been  are- 
servoir.  A  rapid  torrent  passes 
through  a  canal,  and  in  its  fall 
f^m  the  mountain  contributes  to 
form  the  cascades.  From  the  ter- 
race the  view  embraces  Borne 
and  the  Campagna. 

In  a  neighbouring  vineyard  is 
an  edifice  called  the  Tempio  della 
Tosse,  adapted  as  a  church  in 
the  middle  ages.  It  appears  to 
advantage  in  the  midst  of  trees 
and  vineyards. 

Near  the  Roman  gate  is  /the 
villa  D'Este,  built  by  a  cardinal 
of  the  D'Este  family  in  1549, 
formerly  one  of  the  most  splendid 
villas  of  Italy.  It  contains  fres- 
coes by  Zuccari,  Muziano,  and 
other  artists  of  those  days,  al- 
lusive to  the  history  of  Tivoli. 

At  a  distance  of  ten  miles  on 
the  Valerian  way  is  Vicovaro,  or 
Varia,  the  ruins  of  which  con- 
sist of  remains  of  an  ancient 
bridge,  over  which  passed  the 
Aqua  Claudia,  and  of  large  tra- 
vertine blocks  forming  the  walls 
of  the  city.  Five  miles  fiirti^er 
on  is  Licenza,  te  ancient  Di- 
gentia,  near  which  was  the  Sabine 
farm  of  Horace,  celebrated  in 
his  verses. 

Twelve  miles  from  Tivoli,  and 
twenty  from  Rome,  is 

PctUatrina^  or  ProenestCy  a  city 
founded,  according  to  Yirgil,  by 
Caeculus,  son  of  Vulcan ;  accord- 
ing to  others,  by  Praenestus,  son 
of  King  Latinus,  prior  to  the 
Trojan  war.  Its  elevated  situa- 
tion and  good  air  rendered  it  a 
point  of  attraction  to  the  ancient 
Romans.  It  was  celebrated  also 
for  its  temple  of  Fortune,  res- 
tored and  ^larged  by  L.  SyUa, 


which  occupied  the  wholo  site 
of  the  present  town. 

Palestrina  was  destroyed  in 
the  fifteenth  centuir,  but  was 
rebuilt  on  the  ruins  of  this  temple, 
when  a  mosaic  pavement  was 
discovered,  which  is  now  in  the 
Barberini  palace  at  Palestrina. 

This  celebrated  work  repre- 
sents sundry  animals  and  plants, 
a  tent  with  soldiers.  Egyptian 
figures  playing  on  musical  in- 
struments, others  occupied  with 
the  labours  of  agriculture.  Of 
several  interpretations  given  of 
this  work  the  most  probable  is 
that  the  subject  alludes  to  the 
festivals  established  in  Egypt 
under  the  Greek  kings,  at  the 
period  of  the  inundation  of  the 
Nile. 

Near  La  Golonna,  eight  miles 
from  this  town,  is  a  lake,  falsely 
said  to  be  the  Rogillus,  where 
the  battle  took  place  between  the 
Latins  and  Romans,  which  de- 
cided the  fate  of  Tarquin. 

Some  miles  distant,  in  the  farm 
called  Pantano,  in  the  lake  of 
Castiglione,  formerly  Gabinus, 
near  the  ancient  city  of  Gabii, 
discovered  in  1792.  The  only 
remabs  are  the  cella  of  the  temple 
of  Juno,  and  square  blocks  of 
the  local  volcanic  stone,  which 
formed  the  walls  of  the  dtadeL 

FrtMcati  owes  its  origin  to  the 
destruction  of  Tusculum  by  the 
Romans  in  1191;  the  modem 
town  contains  nothing  remark- 
able, but  the  numerous  viUas  in 
its  environs  and  the  excursion  to 
the  ruins  of  Tusculum  are  highly 
interesting. 

The  most  splendid  of  these 
villas  are  the  Aldobrandini  and 
Mondra^one,  belonging  to  the 
Borghesi;  the  Bufinella,  to  the 
queen  of  Sardinia ;  the  Gonti  and 
FalconierL  Tusculmn,  said  to  havr 
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foeim  founded  by  Telegonus,  a 
son  of  Ulysses  and  Circe,  was  a 
favourite  residence  of  the  Romans 
in  the  latter  tunes  of  the  republic. 
Li  a  elevated  position  are  the 
remains  of  a  theatre,  baths,  an 
aqueduct,  and  walls;  several  sta- 
tues, busts,  and  other  works  of 
art  found  in  the  excavations,  at- 
test its  ancient  splendour. 

Grotta  Ferrata  is  a  small  vH- 
lage  with  a  church,  in  which  Do- 
menichino  has  represented  in 
fresco  several  acts  of  St  Bartho- 
lomew and  St  Nilus,  who  retired 
to  this  spot  about  the  year  1,000. 
The  painting  over  the  altar  is 
by  Annibale  Caracci. 

Two  miles  from  this  village  is 
Marino,  formerly  Castro  Moenium, 
an  ancient  city  of  Latium,  men- 
tioned by  Dionysius  of  Halicar- 
nassus  and  Pliny.  The  church  of 
St  Barnabas  possesses  a  painting 
of  the  martyrdom  of  St  Bartho- 
lomew, in  the  first  manner  of 
Guercino;  that  of  the  Holy  Tri- 
nity one  by  Guido.  The  Albano 
gate  leads  to  the  Ferentine  valley, 
so  called  from  the  goddess  of 
that  name,  where  the  people  of 
Latium  held  their  national  as- 
semblies before  their  subjugation 
by  the  Romans. 

Oastel  Oandolfo  is  agreably 
situated  on  the  lake  of  that  name, 
which,  in  very  remote  times,  was 
the  crater  of  a  volcano;  its  cir- 
cuit is  about  six  miles,  its  depth 
480  feet  On  the  occasion  of  an 
extraordinary  swell  of  the  waters, 
394  years  before  the  Christian 
era.  the  Romans,  then  occupied 
with  the  siege  of  Veii,  sent  de- 
puties to  Delphi  to  consult  the 
oracle  of  the  Pythian  Apollo,  who 
answered  that  Yeii  could  not  be 
taken  unless  the  waters  of  this 
lake  were  reduced  to  ^eir  level 
Having  decided  on  perforating 


the  mountain,  the  work  was  car- 
ried on  with  such  activity  ihaX 
within  a  year  they  completed  the 
canal,  which  is  a  mile  long,  three 
and  a  half  feet  wide,  and  six 
high;  it  is  chiselled  out  of  the 
rock,  and  has  never  required  any 
repair. 

Alhano.  —  Alba  Lunga  is  said 
to  have  been  built  about  400 
years  before  Rome,  by  Ascanius, 
the  son  of  Aeneas,  between  the 
mountain  and  the  lake,  in  the 
direction  of  the  present  Palaz- 
zola;  it  was  destroyed  by  Tul- 
lius  Hostilius.  During  the  second 
Punic  war  a  camp,  protecting  the 
Appian  way,  was  established  on 
the  site  of  Albano,  which  be- 
came a  city  at  the  decline  of  the 
empire. 

On  the  left  of  the  Via  Appia 
before  entering  the  gate,  is  a  large 
tomb,  stripped  of  its  ornaments, 
containing  a  room  eleven  feet 
long  and  seven  wide;  it  is  com- 
monly called  the  tomb  of  Asca- 
nius, but,  being  situated  on  the 
grounds  that  formed  the  villa  of 
Pompey,  it  is  more  probable  tliat 
it  was  raised  by  that  general  to 
receive  the  ashes  of  Juha  his  wife, 
the  daughter  of  Caesar.  According 
to  Plutarch  it  was  also  the  tomb 
of  Pompey. 

Near  the  church  of  the  Ma- 
donna della  Stella  is  another  large 
tomb,  raised  on  a  square  base 
fifty-  five  feet  in  circumference: 
in  the  centre  was  a  pedestal 
serving  as  the  base  of  a  statue, 
and  at  each  angle  a  round  py- 
ramid. It  was  knagined  that  tlus 
tomb  had  been  raised  to  the 
Horatii  and  Curiatii ;  but  it  is  re- 
lated by  Livy  that  they  were 
buried  on  the  spot  where  they  fell, 
between  the  Latm  and  Appian 
ways,  at  a  distance  of  about  five 
miles  from  Rome.  The  architec- 
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tare  of  ihis  monament  is  of  a 
for  more  remote  period;  it  was 
probably  raised  to  Aruns,  the 
son  of  rorsenna,  who  was  killed 
near  this  spot  when  attacking 
Aricia  in  the  year  247  of  Rome, 
or  606  before  the  Christian  era. 
'  A  mile  from  Albano  is  the  Til- 
lage of  Aricia,  preserving  the 
name  of  the  city,  built  in  the 
plain  by  Archillochus  1,400  years 
before  our  era.  Some  of  its  ruins 
may  be  seen  in  a  vineyard  cal- 
led Orto  di  Mezzo,  on  the  Via 
Appia;  they  consist  of  the  cella 
of  the  temple  of  Diana,  of  walls 
formed  of  irregular  blocks,  of  the 
emissary  communicating  with  the 
dtatel,  and  remains  of  baths. 

Veil, — Dionysius  Halicamassus 
observes,  in  the  second  book  of 
his  Roman  Antiquities,  "The  third 
war  which  he  (Romulus)  sustai- 
ned was  against  a  city,  then  one 
of  the  most  powerful  of  the  Etrus- 
can nation,  called  Yeii,  distant 
from  Rome  about  100  stadii;  it 
is  situated  on  a  steep  rock,  and 
is  of  about  the  same  size  as 
Athens."  One  hundred  statii  are 
twelve  and  a  half  miles.  In  an- 
other passage  the  same  author 
adds  that  this  was  one  of  the 
Etruscan  cities  the  nearest  to 
Rome;  that  it  was  on  the  Via 
Cassia  or  Claudia  is  proved  by 
thcPentingerian  chart,  which  thus 
disposes  the  stations  on  this  road : 
Roma  ad  Pontem,  m,  ad  Sextum, 
in,  Vejos,  VI;  a  distance  corres- 
ponding exactly  with  that  of  Di- 
onysius. 

At  a  mile  to  the  east  of  La 
Storta,  over  a  hiU,  separated  from 
the  plain  by  two  rivulets,  which 
imited  form  the  Cremera,  was  si- 
tuated Veil,  as  was  proved  by 
the  excavations  made  in  1810, 
when  a  tomb  and  several  frag- 
ments of  statues  were  found.  The 


citadel  and  one  of  the  wings  of 
the  town  occupied  the  Isola  Far- 
nese,  a  fortress  in  the  middle 
ages,  now  a  farm.  The  softness 
of  the  rock  explains  the  work  of 
the  mine  which  decided  the  fate 
of  the  palace  after  its  ten  years' 
eiege. 

The  isola  presents  the  appe* 
arance  of  a  deserted  village  witii 
a  population  of  about  forty  souls. 
At  the  gate  called  thePortonac- 
cio  are  various  fragments  of  sculp- 
ture. The  church  of  St  Pancra- 
zio,  divided  into  three  naves,  is 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  Many 
square  stones  found  in  the  castle 
probably  belonged  to  the  walls 
of  the  ancient  citadel 

A  path,  which  from  the  frag- 
ments of  its  pavement  appears 
to  be  antique,  leads  on  the  right 
to  the  ancient  town.  On  the  left 
are  steep  rocks;  on  the  right  a 
de^  precipice,  formed  by  tiie 
rivulet  called  the  Fosso  dell' Isola, 
which  about  half  a  mile  further 
on  forms  a  cataract  of  about  fifty 
feet  in  a  most  picturesque  situa- 
tion. Beyond  this  cataract  an  an- 
cient road  of-  the  Etruscan  Veil, 
six  feet  broad,  leads  to  an  ex- 
tensive plain,  where  fragments 
of  worked  marble  and  of  bricks 
indicate  the  spot  once  inhabited, 
enclosed  in  the  Etruscan  city. 
The  Roman  Veii  was  situated  near 
the  forest  where  the  late  disco- 
veries were  made ;  this  spot  pre- 
sents numerous  fragments  of  va- 
ses, painted  with  varnish  on  a 
black  and  red  ground,  and  of  a 
very  fine  day,  probably  the  work 
of  the  primitive  Veians.  Of  the 
buildings  found  in  the  lastexcar 
vations  one  deserves  observation 
— an  ancient  Roman  columbarium^ 
called  by  the  peasants  the  ceme- 
terio,  composed  of  three  room% 
one  of  which  only  is  open.  It  con- 
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tains  several  tombs  and  fanenarj 
inscriptions.  Near  the  Golnmba- 
rium  were  discovered  the  statue 
of  Tiberius,  now  in  the  Vatican; 
that  of  Gennanicus,  nine  pahns 
highj  many  busts,  fragments  of 
architecture ;  twenty-four  columns 
belonging  to  the  same  edifice, 
probably  a  basilic,  near  which  was 
the  forum,  as  Yitruvius  informs 
us  that  such  was  their  relative 

Eosition  in  the  Italian  cities.  It 
as  been  ascertained  from  inscrip- 
tions that  at  Veii  there  was  a 
temple  of  Mars,  and  from  the 
excavations  that  Castor  and  Pol- 
lux, Piety,  and  the  Genius  of  the 
city,  were  honoured  at  Veii. 

It  is  primitive  state,  and  be- 
fore its  capture  by  Camillus,  the 
city  must  have  extended  to  Ponte 
Sodo,  and  the  forest  now  covers 
its  ruins.  In  proceeding  to  this 
bridge,  and  before  arriving  at  the 
Cremera,  the  remains  of  a  road 
which  at  intervals  is  intercepted 
by  square  masses  of  tuffo,  indi- 
cate the  ancient  walls  of  the  city, 
and  lead  to  the  Cremera,  caUea 
the  Fosso  di  Formello  and  Fosso 
del  Valca,  which  unites  with  the 
Tiber.  Beyond  the  Cremera  is  the 
Ponte  Sodo,  so  named  from  its 
solidity,  being  cut  out  of  the  rock 
— a  work  of  the  Etruscan  Veians. 
Without  returning  to  the  Isola, 
it  is  easy  to  reach  the  Via  Cas- 
sia at  the  Osteria  del  Fosso,  after 
having  crossed  the  Cremera  by 
following  a  direction  to  the  west, 
near  the  spot  where  the  late  ex- 
cavations have  been  made.  On 
the  right  of  the  road  many  Etrus- 
can tombs  are  seen  in  the  rock, 
in  which  small  vases  painted  on 
a  dark  ground  are  continually 
discovered. 

Time,  —  The  Italian  sundial, 
principally  in  use  at  Rome,  is  re- 
gulated according  to  the  setting 


of  the  sun,  which  in  all  seasons 
takes  place  at  twenty-three  hours 
and  a  half.  On  the  Ist  of  Janu- 
ary the  tweenty-fourth  Italian  hour 
thus  answers  to  our  half-past  five; 
the  French  noon  to  their  seven- 
teen hours  and  three  quarters, 
and  midnight  to  their  seven  hours 
and  a  half^  the  sun  setting  forty- 
five  minutes  later  at  Rome  tlum 
in  Paris.  The  twenty-fourth  hour 
is  marked  by  the  Ave  Maria, 
which  is  said  half  an  hour  after 
sunset 

Climate.  —  The  Roman  winter 
is,  after  that  of  Pisa  and  Naples, 
the  mildest  in  Italy.  Rome  is  so- 
metimes prefered  to  Naples  for 
certain  diseases.  The  thermome- 
ter rarely  descends  below  49  or 
5**,  and  even  this  takes  place  but 
once  in  four  or  five  years.  The 
summit,  however,  is  rather  sus- 
picious, and  with  the  scirocco  the 
atmosphere  is  quite  overpowering. 
The  danger  of  the  malaria  ap- 
pears to  have  been  much  exag- 
gerated. Besides  the  learned  ob- 
servations of  the  celebrated  Lan- 
cisi,  physician  to  Popes  Innocent 
XI,  Innocent  XII,  and  Clement 
XI,  the  illustrious  Brocchi  could 
recognise  any  vicious  principle  in 
the  air  of  Rome,  even  when  ana- 
lyzed in  1818  (noted  for  the  mul- 
titude of  intermitting  fevers)  in 
one  of  the  worst  parts  of  the 
city — viz.,  in  the  valley  adjoining 
the  basilisk  St  Laurent,  extra 
muros.  The  changeableness  of  ^e 
climate  is  perhaps  the  greatest 
part  of  its  danger,  but  tiiis  is 
easily  counteracted  by  wearing 
flannel,  which,  as  we  are  infor- 
med, was  customary  amongst  the 
ancient  Romans.  It  has  also  been 
remarked  that  the  air  appears 
salutary  to  aged  persons — a  fact 
proved  by  the  long  life  of  a  great 
number  of  both  foreigners  and 
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natiyeg  who  have  inhabited  this 
dty.  The  prudent  traveller  runs 
no  risk  in  going  to  Rome  at  all 
seasons;  he  may  establish  him- 
self there,  and  repose  for  the  re- 
mainder of  his  me  in  this  noble 
retreat  without  fear. 

Rome  is  still  the  first  city  of 
the  world  for  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  its  water.  The  best, 
I'acqua  vergine,  shown  to  the  sol- 
diers of  Affrippa  by  a  youg  girl, 
yet  flows  plentuuUy  from  the  foun- 
tain Trevi,  and  has  kept  its  sweet 
name.  The  numerous  springs  of 
salubrious  bright  limpid  water  at 
Rome  is  one  of  its  wonders,  and 
yet  how  inferior  is  modem  Rome 
on  that  point  to  antique  Rome! 
"Dov'  h  oggi  I'Aniene  vecchio," 
cries  the  learned  Claudio  Tolo- 
mei  of  Sienne,  in  his  letter  of 
the  26th  of  July,  1543,  to  Gio- 
vanni Battista  Grimaldi;  "Dov' 
^  I'acquaAppia?  dov'  h  la  Clau- 
dia? dov'  h  la  Tiepola,  1' Augusta 
fe  le  altre?" 

The  water  of  the  Tiber  had, 
for  a  long  time,  the  reputation 
of  being  sweet  and  salubrious. 
Many  persons  formerly  got  a  liv- 
ing by  driving  asses  about  the  city 
laden  with  its  water  for  sale.  The 
father  of  Rienzi  was  one  of  these 
water-sellers.  Paul  in,  in  his  lon- 
ger journeys,  always  took  some 
with  him.  When  Clement  VII  went 
to  Marseilles  to  marry  his  niece, 
Catherine  de  Medicis,  to  the  Dau- 
phin's brother,  afterwards  Hen- 
ry n,  his  physician  required  him 
to  carry  some  of  this  water  with 
him,  which  he  accordingly  did. 
Gregory  XIII,  who  lived  eighty- 
four  years,  constantly  drank  this 
water,  which  has  now  become  so 
dhrty  and  so  decried.  Ariosto  sung 
its  praise,  but  it  was  then  cus- 
tomary to  leave  it  some  days  to 
settle. 


It  appears  from  the  analysis 
made  in  July  1880,  of  two  mas- 
ses of  water  of  100  lbs.  each — 
one  taken  above  Ponte  Molle,  be- 
fore it  passes  through  the  city, 
and  the  other  below  the  port 
Ripa-Grande — that  this  water  is 
not  only  potable,  but  is  even  of 
a  superior  quality  to  that  of  the 
Seine  or  Thames.  The  mineral 
virtues  and  mild  temperature  of 
the  river  contented  the  Romans 
of  the  Republic,  and  their  only 
summer  baths  were  on  its  bor- 
ders. The  temperature  rises  from 
180  to  240,  and  scarcely  differs 
from  that  of  the  air  but  by  2^  to  QK 

The  water  of  the  Tiber  is  now 
successfully  recommended  for  in- 
flammations and  weaknesses  of 
the  eyes. 

Teetotallers  should  ask  the 
waiter  of  the  caf6  for  some  aqua 
di  cannella  (a  small  waterpipe  or 
cinnamon)  which  is  nothing  bet- 
ter than  water  turned  off  from 
the  waterpipe  placed  in  nearly 
every  house;  it  is  consequently 
a  little  fresher,  but  is  not  cinna- 
mon water,  as  some  foolish  wits 
endeavour  to  make  green  travel- 
lers believe  it  to  be. 

The  lasagne  soup  is  excellent. 
The  beef  is  perfect;  that  of  Pe- 
rugia (manzo  perugino)  is  prefer- 
red. The  meat  of  the  mongana 
(a  suckling  calf)  only  cedes  to 
the  celebrated  veal  of  Sorrento. 
There  is  nothing  more  delicate 
than  the  fried  brains,  lambs'sweet- 
breads,  and  kidneys,  of  Rome. 

The  turkeys  ofRome  are  deemed 
the  fattest  of  Italy.  The  geese  and 
fowls,  in  spite  of  their  sacred  or 
patriotic  associations,  are  now  but 

Eassable.  These  last  come  from 
ra  Marca,  and  a .  seven  day^s 
journey  in  coops  makes  them  al- 
most unfit  for  the  table.  It  is  nf^ 
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the  same  with  the  pigeons,  which 
soon  recover  and  become  excel- 
lent; they  cede,  however,  to  the 
savour  of  the  native  pigeons,  the 
best  in  Italy,  which  are  sola  for 
about  double  the   price  in  the 
Strada  Colombella  (from  Colombo), 
behind  tibe  small  dirtv  market 
held  over  the  ruins  of  the  marve- 
lous Pantheon.   These  delicate, 
white,  rosy  pigeons  also  make  an 
exquisite  soup,  stomachic  and  sa- 
lutary to  convalescents.  The  su- 
periority of  the  race  may  be  tra- 
ced back  to  antiquity.   But  the 
barbarous  sensuality  of  the  Ro- 
mans had  recourse  to  an  expe- 
dient to  fatten  them  that  is  quite 
neglected   by  the  poulterers  of 
the  Colombella,  who  are  a  set  of 
indolent  folks  not  encouraged  by 
the  frugality  of  the  present  Ita- 
lians. "When  the  young  pigeons 
begin  to  get  fledged,"  says  Var- 
ron,  "their  legs  are  broken,  and 
they  are  replaced  in  the  nest; 
in  the  meanwhile  their  mothers 
are  plentifully  supplied  with  food. 
These  poor  mings  eat  and  make 
their  little  ones   eat  the  whole 
day  long,  and  in  this  manner  they 
fatten  much  quicker  and  become 
much  whiter   than  the   others." 
Instead  of  the  fifteen  or  twenty 
bajocchi  given  f(Tr  a  pair  of  mo- 
dem pigeons,  these   of  the  an- 
cients had  a  most  extraordinary 
value,  and  gave  an  enormous  pro- 
fit They  were  commonly  sold  for 
200  sesterces  (56  fr.)  a  piece.  The 
best  pigeons  rose  to  1,000  ses- 
terces (280  fr.).  L.  Axius,  a  Ro- 
man cavalier,  is  said  to  have  re- 
fused 400  deniers  (448  fr.)  for 
a  pair  of  pigeons   of  this  kind. 
Yarron  adds,  that  at  Rome  there 
were  some  people  who  possessed 
more     thaa    100,000    sesterces 
(28,000  fr.)  in  pigeons,  and  who 
drew  thence  a  gain  of  50  per  cent 


The  vidnity  fhmiahes  aprodi- 
gions  quantity  of  large  and  small 
birds,  such  as  qu£dls,larks  (lodole), 
beccafichi,  sm'pes,  patridges,  nota^ 
bly  the  gray  (stame),  and  thrushes 
(tordi).  These  last,  some  what  lean 
and  cheap,  differ  from  the  Uini^ 
hes  mentioned  by  Varron,  which 
were  fattened  in  cages  and  sold 
for  3  deniers  a  piece  (3fr.  86  c*). 
Five  thousand  of  these  birds,  bred 
a  the  villa  of  the  maternal  aunt 
of  Merula,  in  Sabina,  twenty-fow* 
miles  from  Rome,  brought  her 
an  annual  revenue  of  60,000  ses- 
terces (16,800  fr.)  The  quails  were 
fattened  in  the  same  way  with 
bsdls  made  of  figs  and  nour  of 
epeautre  (a  species  of  wheat); 
they  were  equally  expensive,  al- 
though the  Roman  poulterers  had 
volteri  even  in  the  town.  The  loins 
of  pork  (lombetto)  of  Rome  are 
noted,  also  its  hams,  prepared  in 
the  villages  of  the  Appenninea. 
The  reputation  of  the  Roman 
pork  is  of  long  standing.  A  diploma 
inserted  in  the  ^Storia  Diplomatica 
de'  Senatori,'  by  Francesco  An- 
tonio Yitali,  shews  that,  inde- 
pendently of  the  stores  of  Greek 
wine,  sugar,  eels,  fish,  beans, 
peas,  &e.,  twelve  hundred  pigs 
were  provided  for  the  kitchen 
(cucina)  of  Charles  d'Anjou  on 
his  arrival  at  Rome,  where  he 
was  most  hospitably  entertained 
by  Pope  Clement  IV,  at  that  time 
holding  a  fief  in  Provence.  This 
list  would  lead  one  to  believe 
^at  the  cook  of  the  French  Prince 
was  already  prodigal  of  these 
hot  spicy  sauces,  now,  too  much 
in  use  at  the  tables  of  our  poli- 
ticians, aristocrats,  and  bankers. 
Fish  are  excellent,  and  plentiful 
The  fishery  extends  along  the 
coast  from  Civita  Vecchia  to  Ter- 
racina.  Nimble  muleteers  scent 
pretty  correctly  on  what  point  of 
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the  coast  the  wind  is  likely  to 
blow,  and  hasten  thither;  they 
load  the  fish  as  it  is  taken  from 
the  boats,  and  drive  it  off  to 
Rome  during  the  night. 

The  principal  market  is  held 
on  the  mins  of  the  interesting 
Portico  of  Octavia.  Men  are  em- 
ployed to  sell  the  fish,  so  that 
the  Parisian  monster,  la  pois- 
sarde,  does  not  exist  at  Rome. 
The  Roman  housekeepers  say  that 
fish  is  good  in  the  months  where 
the  letter  r  is  pronounced.  The 
sturgeon,  the  first  of  the  pesce 
nobile,  if  partaken  of  too  freely, 
sometimes  produces  disorders. of 
the  stomadL  The  small  roach 
(triglia)  makes  an  excellent  fry, 
out  the  large  one  is  better  gril- 
led. The  spigola  was  highly  con- 
sidered by  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans; the  small  young  ones  taken 
in  the  Tiber  were  particularly 
esteemed,  as,  according  to  the 
epicures  of  the  times,  these  were 
much  tendered  from  their  efforts 
to  ascend  the  river.  Themodeni 
fish  is  not  less  considered,  and 
competes  with  the  sturgeon;  it 
is  a  large  fish,  and  is  ^en  in 
the  Mediterranean.  The  white  de- 
licate ombrine.  has  honoured  the 
best  tables  of  antiquity,  and  of 
the  renaissance  The  splendid  pa- 
pagello,  delicate,  white,  and  sa- 
voury, is  the  delight  of  the  rich, 
although  it  has  not  the  merit  of 
being  rare.  The  mullets  (cefalo), 
less  esteemed,  less  delicate,  and 
heavier,  are  frequently  more  than 
two  feet  long;  tibeprmce  of  Mu- 
signano,  now  Canino,  states,  that 
sometimes  this  fish  weighs  171bs. 

The  actual  prices  for  the  prin- 
cipal provisions  are  given  else- 
where. This  detail  may  prove  of 
some  utility,  as  there  is  no  city 
in  Europe  that  leaves  a  greater 
desire  to  return  to  than  Rome, 


and  it  may  not  be  indifferent  to 
know  its  expences.  Without  doubt, 
it  is  very  agreeable  to  meditate 
in  the  midst  of  its  splendid  ruins, 
but  it  is  also  necessary  to  think 
of  dinner. 

I^  in  spite  of  the  strong  and 
noble  nature  of  the  Roman  race, 
it  is  no  more  given  the  soil  (like 
many  others)  to  produce  heroes,, 
yet  this  land  is  still  the  magna 
parens  frngum.  Notwithstan&ig 
appearances  smd  poetic  prejudi- 
ces, the  environs  of  Rome,  and 
the  hills  that  surround  it,  are 
fertile  and  well  cultivated. 

Savoury  fruits  and  excellent 
vegetables  grow  there  in  abun- 
dance. The  asparagus  of  Tivoli, 
the  indigestible  fennel  (finocchio), 
the  brocoli,  best  prepared  alia 
strascinata,  the  grapes  of  Tivoli 
(pizzutello),  the  muscadine  gra- 
pes, the  water  mellon  (cocomero), 
the  green  figs  (fichi  gintili),  the 
melons  of  iSeti. 

Roman  mushrooms  have  been 
always  esteemed.  They  appear 
to  have  been  the  only  thought 
of  two  of  its  most  insignificant 
masters,  whether  ancient  or  mo- 
dem, viz.:  the  Emperor  Clau- 
dius and  Pope  Clement  VII.  The 
last  was  so  passionately  fond  of 
them,  that  afraid  of  not  being 
sufficiently  supplied,  he  forbade 
their  use  throughout  the  Roman 
states.  The  savoury  meadow  mush- 
room (prataiuolo)  still  merits  the 
praises  bestowed  on  it  by  the 
professeur  gastronome  Catius. 

It  is  dried  and  served  in  ra- 
gouts when  there  are  no  others. 
In  the  market  of  the  Piazza  Na- 
vone  Apicius  would  still  find  the 
oronge,  whose  mode  of  prepara- 
tion he  details  with  so  much  com- 
placency. The  finest  of  all  is  the 
ovolo,  having  the  form  and  whi- 
teness of  an  egg,  whence  it  de- 
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rives  its  name.  It  is  served  fried 
in  oil,  or  seasoned  with  oil  and 
garlic,  or  particularly  with  wild 
mint  (mentnccia),  considered  at 
Rome  as  an  antidote,  and  even 
as  a  necessary  ingredient  to  every 
dish  of  muslurooms. 

Excellent  cheese  and  milk; 
the  most  noted  are :  curded  milk 
fricotta  e  giuncata) ;  delicious  haf- 
talo  eggs  (ova  di  bufale);  ewes' 
milk  (£eese  (pecorino),  particu- 
larly that  of  Viterbo;  the  same 
cheese  with  saffron,  called  for- 
maggio  fiore,  from  being  curded 
with  the  powder  of  a  mountain 
flower;  cows'  milk  cheese  (pro- 
vatnra  bianca) ;  buffalo  milk  cheese 
(provatura  marzolina),  so  named 
mm  being  the  last  made  in  the 
month  of  March. 

Butter  was  nearly  unknown  in 
Rome  forty  years  since.  There 
is  now,  however,  a  large  dairy 
near  the  tomb  to  Cecilia  Me- 
tella,  where  it  may  be  had  very 
gooi  This  progress  is  owing  to 
the  arrival  at  Rome  of  nume- 
rous English  travellers.  As  the 
Roman  dairies,  however,  do  not 
provide  sufficient  for  the  consump- 
tion during  the  winter,  a  certain 
quantity  is  received  from  Lom- 
bardy.The  price  is  then  30  ba- 
jocchi  per  pound,  but  in  the  sum- 
mer it  is  only  14. 

Maccaronj  pastry  (pasticcio  di 
macaroni),  made  of  cream  truffles, 
mushrooms,  cockscpmbs,  small 
livers,  &c.,  is  much  sought  after, 
and  is  purely  Roman. 

Each  coffee  house  has  its  cha- 
racter, or,  as  we  say  of  a  paper, 
its  colour. 

The  Cafe  Greco,  the  only  one 
where  smoking  is  permitted,  is 
the  rendezvous  of  French,  Ita- 
lian, and  German  artists.  New 
works  and  various  reputations  are 


there  canvassed,  both  loudly  and 
frankly. 

The  Caf6  Monte-Citorio,  called 
de^abbione  (old  fools,  block- 
heads), is  frequented  by  profes* 
sors  and  savans,  who  choose  a 
president  amongst  themselves  sur- 
named  crochio.  I  have  there  met 
some  gentlemen  of  rare  merit 

The  caf6  of  the  fountain  Trevi 
was  the  resort  of  the  Abb6  Fea ; 
it  is  the  caf6  of  the  antiquarians, 
and  is  noth  the  least  known ;  even 
the  peasants  carry  there  all  the 
medals,  pieces  of  brick,  &c,  that 
they  turn  up  in  their  fields. 

In  these  different  re-unions  the 
chronicle  of  the  day  occupies  a 
large  place ;  the  modem  Romans 
are  not  less  inquisitive  or  less 
given  to  tale-bearing  than  those  of 
the  times  of  Horace  or  Juvenal. 

The  most  fashionable  is  the 
Caf6  Nazarri,  Piazza  di  Spagna. 
At  the  cafes  one  should  call  for 
a  poncio  spongato,  the  most 
argreeable  and  the  most  tonic 
of  sherbets,  only  costing  eight 
bajocchi.  The  spuma  di  latte,  a 
kind  of  iced-whipped  cream,  is 
excellent;  but  must  be  ordered 
beforehand.  The  best  of  all  is  the 
mattonella  al  butirro,  small,  com- 
pact, and  so  hard  that  one  may 
carry  it  away  in  one's  pocket, 
whence  its  name  brick  of  butter. 

The  taste,  the  necessity  for 
ices,  may  be  traced  back  to  the 
ancient  Romans. 

Horses  — The  Romanhorses  are 
rather  small,  but  they  are  spiri- 
ted, full  of  nerve,  lively,  and  make 
excellent  saddle  horses.  The 
breeds  of  Chigi  and  Braschi  are 
the  most  noted;  the  last-mentio- 
ned breed,  reared  in  the  Pontine 
Marshes,  are  sometimes  subject 
to  tumours  in  the  legs,  and  soft 
hoofs.  Prince  Borghese  is  at  pre- 
sent endeavoiuing  to  regain  the 
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reputation  his  liouse  once  had 
tor  its  liories;  Dikke  AleSLander 
Torlonia  also  seeks  to  create  a 
similar  reputation.  The  bronze- 
coloured  horses  of  the  Borghese 
family  have  frequently  served  as 
models  for  artists;  Uuido  har- 
nessed them  to  the  car  of  his 
celebrated  admirable  Aurora  in 
the  Palazzo  Rospigliosi.  An  un- 
trained Roman  norse  may  be 
bought  at  the  annual  May  fair 
for  ahout  sixty  crowns  (about 
800  fir.).  Th^  ordinary  breed,  in 
spite. of  its  appearance,  is  not  of 
bat  mettle,  and  is  tolerably  ac- 
tive M.  de  Toumon  reports  that 
the  fivQ  hundred  horses  which 
he  furnished  the  army  with,  in 
1818,  although  only  tifuree  ^ars 
old,  and  sent  away  immediately 
after  gelding,  did  good  service 
during  the  campaign  that  ter- 
minated by  the  batue  of  Leipsic. 
The  large  black  horses  so  much, 
in  use  amongst  the  cardinals  are 
sold  very  dear;  they  are  princi- 

Sally  drawn  from  the  Polesina 
i  Kovigo. 

Hunting, — Rome  may  be  re- 
commended* also  to  sportsmen,  as 
the  goveniment  does  not  disdain 
legislating  for  their  pleasures.  -Hie 
port  d'armes,  only  costing  three 
panls  (less  than  two  frs.)' is- gi- 
ven nearly  to  everybody;  stran- 
gers only  need  show  their  pass- 
ports. Leon  XII,  who,  in  his  time 
Bad  been  passionately  fond  of 
hunting,  but  who  abandoned  it 
when  seated  on  the  pontifical 
throne  (unlike  his  celebrated  pre- 
decessor Leon  X),  ordered  that 
the  gates  of  Rome  should  be  ope- 
ned at  all  hours  to  die  sportsmen 
who  pronounced  the  word  cac- 
ciatori. 

The  prmcipal  sport  is  fiimis^ 
hed  by  birds  of  passage:  namely, 
in  the  winter,  woodcocks,  grey 


partridges  (stane),  lapwings  (pa- 
vonceDe),  and  an  onormous  quan- 
tity of  aquatic  birds;  in  the 
month  of  May  the  quaJh  begin 
to  arrive  from  Northern  Africa^ 
and  afford  good  sport  on  the  sea- 
ooast,  from  Givita  Yecchia  to 
Terracina;  the  summer  offers 
only  a  few  small  quails  (qtiac^ 
liardi),  found  in  the  cornfields 
after  the  harvest,  and  before  the 
burning  of  the  straw ;  but  in  au-* 
tumn  tiiere  is  again  a  quantity 
of  quails  retumin^r  to  Africa, 
thrushes  (tordi),  snipes,  and  par- 
ticularly lariks  (lodole). 

These  last  procure  amusement 
for  everybody.  During  the  Ooto«- 
ber  vacations,  judges,  lawyers,  and> 
even  prelates,  booted  and  spurred,' 
grotesquely  perk  themselves  on 
small  asses,  and  give  themselves* 
up  to  his  amusetaent  with  tiie 
ardour  of  school  boyB. 

The  whistler  (fischiatore)  is  al^ 
ways  a  Florentine,  who  charges 
pretty  highly  for  his  superionAy 
over  the  other  Italian  wnistlers ; 
he  contrives,  however,  to  get  as 
many  as  two  or  three  hundred 
larks  in  the  nets,  and  apparently 
without  much  difficulty. 

The  wild  boar  is  pnndpally 
hunted  during  the  winter  in  the 
forests  of  Nettnno,  and  of  Gi- 
stema.  These  wild  spots,  howe- 
ver, are  not  very  safe,  as  alt- 
hough brigandage  aiid  grand  is  no 
more  to  be  met  with  in  Italy,' 
yet,  some  individuals  stHl  prac-' 
tise  it  in  detail.  One  of  these 
small  troops  latelv  plundered  the 
Infant  Don  Miguel,  not  less  pas- 
sionate in  the  chase  than  on  the 
throne,  of  his  cloak  and  splen- 
did fowling-piece. 

A  most  excellent  and  agreeable 
companion  for  this  hunting-party 
is  Sig.  Yallati,  the  best  sports- 
man and  ^e  best  wild-boar  painter 
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ia  Italy.  He  orgauses  an  unmeBiBe 
hunt  onee  a  year,  principally  for 
Btrangers,  who  retum  comple- 
tely eQChanted  with  ih»  whiole 
alPaif. 

The  lanciatora  is  a  i^ort  cac- 
hed on  in  dark  cloudy  nigths» 
The  sportoman  fastens  a  lantern 
on  his  breast,  and  holds  a  large 
circular  net  extended  on  a  light 
hoop,  just  above  his  shoulders. 
He  walks  stealthily  along  the 
fields,  and  rapidly  throws  tbe  net 
on  all  birds  that  he  gets  sight 
of;  a  small  bell  is  fastened  to 
one  of  his  legas,  and  serves,  as 
it  is  said,  to  conceal  his  approach 
from  the  birds,  that  take  hiu  for 
one  of  the  cows  o^  goats  that 
cover  the  fields.  This  neckbreak- 
ing  amusement  is  sometimes  in* 
terdicted;  indeed  it  is  so  very 
destmctiye  tibat  It  should  be  pro- 
hibited altogether,  llie  most  spi- 
rited and  adventurous  amusement 
(^  tibe  Roman  sportsman  is  that 
which  is  undertaken  in  winter, 
in  a  boat  on  the  Teverone  from 
the  Ponte  Lucano  to  the  Tiber. 

Wild  fowl  shooting  and  fish- 
ing are  the  avowed  amusements 
of  this  sporting  excursion  of  six- 
teen hours;  but  its  romantic  si- 
tes, even  more  picturesque  than 
the  Ponte  Lucano,  the  model  of 
one  of  Gaspar  Poussin's  charm- 
ing landscapes,  have  also  their 
attractions.  The  axe  is  someti- 
mes necessary  to  fray  a  road  for 
the  boat  tlm)ngh  piles  of  bro* 
ken  branches  of  trees,  or  of 
whole  trees  that  have  been  swept 
away  by  the  violence  of  the  tor- 
rent 


Inmcation  ov  tub  jmclesiabticaiw 

CEBJSaiONIES  WnCH  TAX£  JPLAC^ 
IN  tnS  PAPAJL  CHAPEL,  AND  IIT 
THB  PRINCIPAL   CMDaCfl^ 

January.  —  Ist.  At  ten,  high 
mass  in  the  Sistine  chapel,  m 
presence  of  the  pope,  the  car- 
dinals, and  the  pontifical  court 

5th.  Vespers  in  tiie  same  cha- 
pel, at  three  p.m. 

6th.  Epiphany.  At  ten,  high, 
mass  as  above;  at  four,  proces- 
sion in  the  churdi   of  Aracoeli. 

17th.  Festival  of  St  Aijtonio,. 
at  his  church  near  St  Mari^  Mag-, 
giore.  Blessing  of  horses  and 
other  animals, 

18th.  Chair  of  St  Peter;  a^ 
ten,  pontifical  chapel  at  St  teter's. 

.  FebriMry. — 2n^  Purification  of 
iJbe  Madonna.  At  ten,  pontifical 
chapel  in  the  Apostohc  palace,, 
in  which  the  candles  are  bles- 
sed and  distributed.  —  During 
Lent.,  pontifical  chapel  at  the. 
Vatican  every  Sunday;  on  Ash. 
Wednesday  Uie  blesamg  and  di- 
stribution>  of  ashes. 

Mcureh.  —  7tk  Festiyal  of  St 
Thomas  Aquinas  at  the  Miner- 
va; the  holy  college  of  cardinals 
is  present  at  high  mass. 

9th.  Festival  of  St  Francesca, 
Romana,  at  her  church  near  the 
Arch  of  Titus, 

25th.  Annunciation  of  the  Vir- 
gin. The  pope  and  cardinals  are 
present  at  high  mass  at  the  Mi- 
nerva; procefision  of  young  eirla 
who  have  received  a  dowry  &om 
the  fraternity  of  the  Annunciation. 

Moly  Yl^e«A|.— Palm  Sunday.  The 
pope  blesses  and  distributes  pabira 
in  the  Sixtine  chapel;  high  mass.. 
The  ceremony  commences  at  half- 
past  nine. 

Wednesday.  About  five,  Mise- 
rere in  the  Sixtine  chapel. 

Thursday.  High  mass  in  the 
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f^mf^  <du»e]f;  tbe  pope  dem^ 
the  holy  Sacrament  in  the  jheio- 
haa^  chitp^f  tsom  the  balcony 
of  the  Yatieaa  he  reads  the  l)uu 
in  Ca&na  Dominit  |^ves  bi&  bless- 
ing to  the  peopk ;  washes  the 
fe^t  and  serves  at  table  twelve 
poor  priests  of  different  nations. 
At  five  o'dodc  Misi^eve  in,  the 
Si^tine  chapel  After  sunset  the 
pontifi>caI  altar  i&  St  Peter's  isr 
washed. 

Friday.  At  half-past  nine  the 
ceremony  takes  place  in.  the  Six- 
tine.  cfaa»di^  int:  pfestoce  of  the 
pope  aaa  cKnttnals.  In  th/^  after^ 
noon'  the  office  and  Mse^ere,  as 
on  the  preceding)  da3^s.  In  many 
chnrefaev  and  oEratoxies  is  cele- 
brated the  dme  honrs'  agony  in 
commemoration  .of:  the  Ihree 
hoi^s  tibat  Christ  paseed  on  the 
cross. 

Saturday;  At  the  chnrch  of  St 
John  Lateran,  baptism  of  Jews  and 
Turics  newly  converted;  holy  or- 
ders grantea  to  those  who  are  de- 
stined to  the  ecclesiastical  pro- 
fession. Honses  blessed. 

Easter.^  Te  pope  himsetf  cele- 
brates mass  at  St  Peter's  at  ten 
o'clock ;  at  twelve  he  gives  his 
blessing  from  the  balcony  of  the 
facade. 

Monday^  Tuesday^  and  Sunds^/ 
following,  pontifical  chapel  in  the 
Apostouc  palace; 

4^;.  — 25tL  Festival  of  St 
Marie  the  Evangelist,  at  his, 
chorch,  Palazzo  di  Yenezia.  At 
eight  o'clock  a  procession  of  all 
the  dergy  repaurs  from  this 
chnrch  to  St  Peter's  to  implore 
the  pardon  of  sins ;  for  this  rea- 
son It  is  called  Litaniae  msdores. 

Jfos^.— 2nd.  Festival  of  St  Atha- 
nasins,  Bishop  of  Alexandria  and 
doctor  of  the  church.  High  mass 
according  to  the  service  of  the 


Greek,  church  at^  StAtihanaMiia* 
via  Babuino; 

mh.  Festival  of   Bt  Fihppo 
Nei%  the*:  apostle  ai  Boiiie..  Pon- 
tilrcal  dbtapel  at  tiie-G14eBal^0'*'> 
va;  the  pope  and  8iM»ed  oolfege 
are  priraenta' 

On  Ascenifion  d^   ih<$  pope- 
repairs  to  St  John  Lateran,.  an^  \ 
afi^r  mass  gives  his  blessijdg  to 
the  people. 

At  Pentecost,  papal  chapel  at 
ten,  at  the  apostolic  palace  or! 
at  St   Maria  Maggiore.  In  the'' 
afternoon  females  are  permitted 
to  visit  the  subterranean  church 
of  St  Peter's  at  the  Vatican. 

Corpus  Domini,  at  eig}^t  o'clock 
commences  the  procession  of  the 
holy  Sacrament,,  attended  by  tibie 
pope,  the  cardinals,,  and  m  the 
clergy  at  Borne.  ^During  this  and 
the  following  days  processions  take 
place  in  dmezent  parts  of  the 
town;  those  of  St  John  Lateran 
the  rollowing  Sunday  and  Thurs- 
day, or  of  octave,  are  attended 
by  the  pope  snd  cardinals. 

/uw4?,— 2ith,Festival  of  8t  John 
Baptist  High  mass  at  ten  o'clock 
at  St  John  Lateran,  in  pi^esence  of 
the  pope  and  cardinals. 
.  2ath.  Eve  of  the  festival  of  St 
Peter  and  St  Pi^uL  At  six^  pon- 
tifical, voj^ers  at  St  Peter's.  The 
subteriraaeoua  church  is  opened  to 
the  piety  of  the  faithful 

Ju/y.— 14th.  Chapel  of  Cardi-.^ 
nals  at  the  Santi  Apostoli,  in  ho- 
nour of  St  Bonaventure. 

81st  Grand  festival  at  the  Gesti 
in  honour  of  St  Ignatius. 

August. -^Ut  Festival  at  St 
Pietro  in  Vincoli.  At  the  church 
on  the  Esquiline  the  chains  of 
St  Peter  are  exposed  during  eight 
days  to  public  veneration. 

16th.  Assumption  of  the  Vir- 
gin. High  pontifical  mass  at  St 
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Ifarift  Major,  followed  by  the 
blessing  nom  the  baleony. 

/8Qi<m6ef.-^th.N8tnrity  of  the 
yirgjn..  Hi|^  mass  in  presence 
of  the  nope  and  cardinals  at  St 
Maria  ad  Popolo. 

November. — Ist.  Pontifical  mass 
at  the  Vatican  at  ten  o'clodL  At 
thre^^  ^^Pf ^  ^^^  ^^  deceased. 

2ii4«  This  day,  sacred  in  the 
Catholic  church  to  the  memory 
of  the  deceased,  the  pope  and 
cardinals  are  present  at  high  mass 
in  the  Sixtine  ch^>eL  On  the  3rd 
and  5th,  fiinctions  are  celebrated 
at  the  palace  for  the  deceased 
popes  and  cardinals.  Passages 
m>m  Scripture  or  from  ecclesia- 
stical history  analogous  to  the 
snbject  are  represented  in  wax 
in  different  churches,  particularly 
at  St  Maria  in  Trastevere,  at  the 
hospital  of  Santo  Spirito,  the 
Consolazione,  at  the  church  of 
La  Morte  in  Tia  Giulia,  and  at 
St  John  Lateran. 

4tL  Festival  of  St  Carlo  Bor- 
romeo ;  the  pope  and  -  cardinals 
repair  to  Ihe  church  of  St  Carlo 
in  the  Corso,  where  high  mass  is 
celebrated  at  ten  o'clock. 

^9th.  Chapel  at  St  Peter^s.for 
the  repose  of  the  soul  of  Pius  vHr. 

December. — The  first  Sunday  of 
Advent,  papal  chapel  at  the  Va- 
tican at  ten  o'clock.  After  the 
service  the  pope  carries  the  holy 
Saqrament  m  procession,  and  ex- 
poses it  in  the  Pauline  chapel, 


winch  h  fflominated  niA  waar. 
candles. 

Each  Sunday  ai  Advent,  pa- 
pal diapel  at  tiie  Apostolic  ralace.  - 

8th.  Conception  of  the  virgin. 
High  mass  in  the  papal  chap^.. 
At  four  o'clock  procession  firom 
the  chureh  of  AracoeH,  which  cros^ 
ses  a  part  of  the  forum. 

24th.  Christmas  eve.  Y espers  in ' 
the  papal  chapeL  About  eight  in 
the  evening  midnight  mass  is  ce- 
lebrated in  preGenee  of  the  pope 
and  cardinals. 

25th.  At  tlnree  in  the  morning 
the  night  mass  commences  at  St 
Maria  Maggiore,  and  the  holy 
cradle  is  exposed  all  day  on  the 
high  altar.  At  ten,  high  mass  by  • 
the  sovereign  pontiff,  either  at 
this  church  or  at  St  Peer's. 

From  this  day  till  the  first  Ja- 
nuary the  birth  of  our  Saviour 
is  represented  in  figures  in  dif- 
ferent   churches;  that  of  Ara-  . 
coeli  is  the  most  interesting. 

26th.  Papal  chapel  at  ten,  m  ho- 
nour of  St  Stephen. 

27tlL  The  same  in  honour  of 
St  John  the  Evangelist 

29th.  Festival  of  St  Thomas^ 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  at  his 
church  near  the  palazzo  Famese. 

3l8t  Grand  Vespers  at  the 
Vatican,  in  the  Sixtine  chapel. 
At  the  church  of  the  Gresi!l  a  so- 
lemn Te  Deum  is  sung  in  pre- 
sence of  the  holy  coUe^  and 
magistrates  of  Rome. 
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BOMB  TO  NAPLB8  BT  TBBRAGUfA. 

Di8taiice,20'|4postes:  152  Eng- 
lish miles. 

POfftM. 

Fram  Borne  to  Torre  di  MeBBtrto    iVs 

—  Albano 1 

(A  Uiird  horse  going.) 

'—    (Hocano 0>/4 

(A  third  horse  from  Velletrl  to 
Qenxano.) 

—  Velletri 

—  Gisteme 

—  Torre  deTre  PonW     ... 

—  Boeca  di  Ftnme  ..... 

—  Mesa 

— -    Ponte  Maggiore 

—  Terraeliia 

.—    Fondi Vfi 

<A  third  horse  going  and  retaming.) 

—  Itri 

—  Mela  di  Qraeta 

—  OarigUano 

(A  third  horse  each  way.) 

—  St  Agata 

•^    flparanisi 

.>-T-    Capoa 

T*    Averso , 

^    Naples !»/» 

•BOMB  TO  MAPLBS  BT  PIFBBNO. 

Distance,  191/4  postes:  140  Eng- 
lish miles. 

Poites. 
ffMift  Berne  to  Torre  »  MesaaTia    1^^ 

•^    Mariao    ........ 

—  Fi^ota 

—  Velletri 


From  Sermoneta  to  Casenaore 

—  Pipemo  ...... 

—  Manitl 

—  Terraclna    .    . 

—  Tarraeina  to  Naples    . 


i 
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N.B.  The  same  remarks  with 
regard  to  the  accommodations  on 
the  road,  equally  apply  between 
Rome  and  Naples  as  betweeii 
Florence  and  Rome. 

FROM  ROME    TO  NAPLKS  BT 
TERRA  CINA. 

The  old  road  to  Naples  was 
the  celebrated  Afmian  way,  made 
by  Appios  Glaacuns  the  Blind, 
when  he  was  censor,  in  the  year 
of  Rome  442;  it  commenced  at 
Rome  by  the  Gapene  gate,  which 
afterwards,  the  city  being  enlar- 
ged, was  r^laeed  by  tiie  gate 
now  'Called  St  Sebastian's ;  it  men 
passed  trough  the  Pontine  mar- 
shes, and  extended  as  far  as  Oa- 
pua,  from  which  place  Tn^an 
continued  it  to'  Brindes,  a  town 
of  Apulia,  in  'the  kingdom  of  Na- 
ples, where  there  was  a  magni- 
ieent  harfoonr,  and  where  petsons 
usually  endbarked  wbo  were  tr« 
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vellmg  to  Grece.  This  way  was 
formed  with  large  blocks  of  stone, 
and  ornamented  with  superb 
tombs;  it  was  so  infinitely  supe- 
rior to  the  other  Roman  ways, 
that  Cicero  denominated  it  Re- 
gina  Viarum,  and  Procopius  Via 
Spectatu  Dignissima. 

The  modem  road  4»  Iffaoles  is 
not  exactly  Ihe  same  as  the  Ap- 
pian  way,  as  on  its  emress  from 
Rome  by  the  gate  of  St  John,  it 
leaves  the  old  road  pn  the  dght, 
and  passes  to  Albajo. 

Gate  of  St  John, — The  traveller 
wiU  leave  Rome  by  this  gate,  for- 
merly called  Ceiimontana,  be- 
cause it  is  situated  on  Mount 
Caelius.  It  is  now  called  St  John, 
a  name  which  it  derives  from 
the  church  of  that  saint  in  the 
vicinity.  At  this  gate  commenced 
the  ancient  Campanian  way,  which 
led  to  the  province  of  Campania, 
an  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  It  was 
like  wise  designated  the  Tusculan 
way,  because  it  formed  the  road, 
as  it  does  now,  to  the  ancdent 
Tusculum,  a  celebrated  town  of 
Latium,  now  called  FrascatL 

This  road  was  bordered  bv 
magnificent  tombs,  covered  with 
marble,  but  which  are  now  strip- 
ped ot  an  their  ornaments.  It 
may  be  observed,  that  this  me- 
laachoiy  way  of  ornamenting  the 
-public  roads  was  likewise  dist- 
ingiiished  by  a  degree  of  majesty 
and  useMness;  for,  amongst  the 
ancients,  the  sight  of  the  tombs 
dit  not  discourage  the  living;  but 
the  youn^  men  were  supposed 
to  foe  excited  by  a  spirit  of  emu- 
lation, by  the  remembrance  of 
the  lllustrioiis  men  who  were 
there  inhumed.  On  this  road  like> 
wise  are  several  vestiges  of  the 
aqiieduct  of  Claxidian,  as  well  as 
«f  that  of  the  waters  of  JuKa, 
Tepnla,  and  Marcia;    they  are, 


situated  across  a  delightful  plain, 
and  form  very  picturesque  objects 
in  the  landscape. 

On  the  riffht  of  this  road,  s^out 
five  miles  irom  St  John's  Gate, 
is  a  large  farm  of  Duke  Torlonia, 
commonly  called  RomaVecchia, 
where  a  great  quantity  of  walls 
ef  ancient  buildings  and  other 
antiquities  may  be  seen.  It  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  ancient 
Pagus  Lemonius,  a  market  town, 
where  the  workmen,  called  Pa- 
gani,  resided.  In  the  exctvatiims 
lately  made,  numerous  marbles, 
busts,  sarcophagi,  and  statues  of 
great  merit,  were  discovered. 

Seven  miles  from  ^St  John's 
Gate  is 

7hr  di  Mezza  Via.  —  This  in 
an  isolated  house,  used  as  an  inn. 

On  the  right  of  it  are  the  re- 
mains of  an  aqueduct,  which  runs 
towards  the  west,  and  is  buflt  of 
brick.  It  conveys  water  to  the 
baths  of  Caracalla,  across  the 
Appian  way. 

From  Tor  di  Mezza  Via,  the 
road  passes  to 

Albano.-^ThiB  small  and  de- 
light-ful  town,  situated  near  the 
iSae,  on  the  Appian  way,  stands 
on  the  ground  formeriy  occupied 
by  the  ancient  town  of  Alba 
liunga,  which  was  built  by  Asca- 
nius,  the  son  of  Aeneas,  between 
the  lake  and  the  mount  400  years 
before  the  period  when  Rome 
was  founded.  It  flourished  for  the 
space  of  500  years,  but  was  aft- 
erwards destroyed  by  TuUus  Ho- 
stilius. 

Before  die  trareUer  reaches 
AlbanOy  be  may  see  on  the  left 
the 

Tomb  of  AtcaniuB,  —  This  is 
an  andait'tomh,  divested  of  tin 
ornaments  with  which  it  wits  for- 
merly decorated,  and  vidgarhr 
called  the  tomb  of  Ajsoanins,  al- 
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ilt^tigh  Its  real  ongin,  atid  !Si« 
Jjcriod  whern  it  trfts  erected,  are 
totally  unknown. 

Outside  the  other  gate  of  Al- 
bano,  6n  the  road  to  Riecia,  is 
the 

Tomh  of  the  O^WafiX— This  is 
a  square  mausoleum,  fifty-five 
Parisian  feet  in  drcumference. 
-which  was  formerly  surmountea 
by  five  pyratnids  or  cones,  but 
only  two  of  these  now  remain. 
It  is  almost  universally  thought 
to  be  the  tomb  of  the  Curiatii; 
but  several  writers  have,  with 
more  judgment,  attributed  it  to 
Pompey  the  Great,  whose  country 
bouse  was  in  the  vicinity  of  this 
place. 

Above  the  town  may  yet  be 
Been  the  remains  of  an  amphi- 
theatre, and  of  a  reservoir,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  those  of  Do- 
mitian. 

A  mile  from  Albano  is  the 
small  and  pretty  village  of 

Castel  Oandolfo. — ^The  road  to 
it,  caDed  La  Galleria,  is  a  de- 
lightful promenade.  The  extra- 
ordinary beauty  of  the  situation, 
and  the  salubnty  of  the  air,  have 
induced  the  sovereign  pontiffs  to 
erect  there  a  magnificent  Ch5,tean, 
or  villa,  to  which  a  delightful 
garden  is  attached.  The  archi- 
tecture is  simple  and  antique, 
and  here  the  pope  usually  resides 
during  the  autumn.  Castel  Oan- 
dolfo is  situated  on  the  borders 
of  the  lake  Gastello,  and  com- 
mands some  very  extensive  views 
of  Rome  and  its  environs.  On 
entering  Castel  Gandolfo,  the  tra- 
veller may  observe  in  the  villa 
Barberini,  the  magnificent  remains 
of  the  country  seat  of  Domitian, 
from  which  there  is  an  enchant- 
ing prospect  Near  Castel  Gan- 
dolfo, Milo,  when  going  to  his 
native   place   Lannvium,   killed 


CAaudius,  thfe  tribune  of  the  peo- 
ple, who  wa(S  returning  on  horse- 
back from  Arida.  This  event 
forms  the  subject  of  Cicero's 
finest  oration. 

Adjoining  Castel  Gandolfo  is 
the  lake  formerly  called 

Lake  of  Albano, — This  lake  is 
now  called  Lake  of  Castello ;  it 
was  the  crater  of  a  volcano,  and 
is  Ave  miles  in'  circumference,  and 
640  feet  in  depth.  On  the  borders 
of  the  lake  are  two  grottos,  said 
to  have  been  halls  ornamented 
with  statues  of  nymphs,  and  in- 
tended as  cool  places  of  resort 
The  canal  of  this  lake  is  one  of 
the  most  extraordinary  works  of 
the  ancient  Romans;  it  is  an 
outlet  through  which  the  waters 
of  the  lake  cross  the  mountains, 
and  discharge  themselves  on  the 
opposite  side.  It  was  constructed 
B98  years  before  the  Christian 
era,  on  accotint  of  a  large  in- 
crease of  water,  which  threatened 
Rome  with  an  inundation  at  the 
time  when  the  Romans  laid  siege 
to  Veii.  Rome  sent  deputies  to 
Delphos  to  consult  the  Oracle  of 
Apollo,  which  answered  that  the 
Romans  would  not  be  able  to 
subjugate  the  Veiaris  till  they 
constructed  a  passage  for  the 
waters  of  the  lake  of  Albano.  In 
consequence  of  tlus  prediction, 
they  began  to  cut  through  the 
mountain,  and  worked  wim  such 
assiduity,  that  at  the  end  of  a 
year  they  had  made  a  canal  nearly 
two  miles  in  len^h,  about  three 
feet  and  a  half  m  breadth,  and 
six  feet  in  height  This  operation 
cost  immense  sums  of  money; 
but  the  canal  was  made  so  strong 
that  it  has  never  wanted  any  re- 
pair, and  is  still  used  for  the 
purpose  originally  intended. 

Nearly  a  mile  from  Castel  Gan- 
dolfo is 
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Tm  JSioeui.  —  It  was  formeiiy 
called  Aiida,  and  was  the  place 
where  Horace  made  his  first  stay 
m  lus  jonmey  to  Briiides.*It  is 
a  market  town,  situated  on  the 
Appian  waj,  and  on  the  charm- 
ing lake  of  NemL  The  position 
is  dehghtfol,  and  the  air  very 
salubrious.  Opposite  the  Chigi 
palace  is  a  beautiful  church, 
erected  from  the  designs  of  Che* 
ralier  Bernini.  Four  miles  from 
Riccia  is 

Oensano,  —  This  village  is  si- 
tuated on  the  side  of  the  lake 
of  Nemi;  it  is  rendered  very 
pleasant  by  the  plain  and  the 
large  avenues,  which  form  de- 
lightful promenades  in  its  vicinity, 
and  is  remarkable  for  the  salu- 
brity of  the  air,  and  the  good 
wines  which  it  produces.  On  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  lake  ma^^  be 
seen  the  ruins  of  several  ancient 
buildings,  and  the  house  of  Char- 
les Maratta,  on  the  interior  walls 
of  which  may  be  seen  some  draw- 
ings by  this  skilful  painter.  The 
streets  of  the  village  are  broad 
and  straight,  and  lead  into  the 
great  square  which  is  ornamented 
with  a  fountain. 

At  a  short  distance  is  the  small 
market  town  of  Nemi.  In  its  neigh- 
bourbood  are  vineyards  produ- 
cinf^  excellent  wine,  and  very  fine 
fruit.  The  lake  in  front  contri- 
butes in  no  small  degree  to  the 
beauty  of  its  scenery.  This  lake 
is  about  four  miles  in  circumfer- 
ence, and  has  an  emissario,  or 
canal,  for  its  superabundant  wa- 
ters. According  to  Strabo,  near 
this  place  there  was  a  wood  con- 
secrated to  Diana,  and  a  temple 
of  Diana  Taurica,  so  much  re- 
sorted to  by  the  Latins  that  it 
gave  rise  to  the  b;uflding  of  this 
town.  The  lake  was  called  Dia- 
na's Looking  Glass,  because  it 


was  said  that  thia  goddess  oonld, 
from  her  temple,  view  her  owb 
imaffe  in  its  waters. 

Aoovit  three  miles  fh>m  Nemi 
is  Civita  Lavinia,  a  small  caste 
on  the  spot  where  fonnerly  stood 
the  ancient  town  of  Lavinimn, 
which  was  the  birthplace  of  the 
Emperor  Antoninus  Pius,  and  of 
Milo.Thetwo  celebrated  paintings 
mentioned  by  Pliny,  one  of  At- 
las and  the  other  of  Helen,  Were 
in  this  town. 

At  a  very  short  distance  was 
the  famous  town  of  Lavinium, 
built  by  Aeneas,  in  honour  of 
Lavinia  his  wife. 

Near  Lavinium  was  Laurentum, 
an  ancient  town,  standing  on  the 
ground  now  occupied  by  Pratica, 
a  ruined  castle,  sisuated  on  the 
sea  shore,  and  said  to  be  the 
place  where  Aeneas  landed  on  his 
arrival  in  Italy. 

All  these'  places  are  now 
small  and  inconsiderable  villages; 
but  whoever  has  perused  the  Ro- 
man history,  or  the  seventh  book 
of  Virgil's  Eneid.  will  contem- 
plate them  with  lively  interest, 
and  will  be  reminded,  by  a  view 
of  them,  of  the  actions  and  ex- 
ploits of  many  celebrated  heroes 
of  antiquity. 

About  six  miles  from  Gensano  is 

Velletri.  —  This  town  was  for- 
merly the  capital  of  the  Volsci, 
whence  the  family  of  Octavian 
Augustus  derived  its  origin.  Octa- 
vian had  a  magnificent  country 
house  at  this  place,  which  was 
likewise  adorned  with  the  villas 
of  the  Emperors  Tiberius,  Nerva, 
C.  Caligula,  and  Otho.  ^ 

The  most  remarkable  palaces 
in  Velletrij  at  the  present  time, 
are  that  of  Lancellotti,  formerly 
CKnetti,  and  that  of  the  ancient 
Borgia  familv. 

The  Lancellotti  Palace  is  a  large 
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j^a&cA'f  •lNiiltl;frmii'  the  dengns  of 
MiirtfiaLuiigfaL  The  front  towards 
the  street  is  Tary  beautiful,  and 
"te  staircase,  aU-  of  marble,  is 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  in 
Italy.  The  gardens  of  this  palace 
are  about  six  miles  in  drcumfe- 
yence,  ai&d  are  veil  laid  out  and 
<nnamented.  The  waters  used  in 
the  fonntains  have  been  brought, 
at  an  immense  expense,  from  the 
mountain  of  Fajola,  which  is  five 
miles  distant,  by  means  of  aque- 
ducts in  some  places  cut  through 
the  mountain.  The  mountain  of 
Yelletri,.  as  well  as  all  the  country 
between  this  place  and  Rome  is 
covered  with  valcanoes.  The  ce- 
lebrated Pallas,  which  has  taken 
the  name  of  this  town,  was  found 
in  the  environs  in  1797. 

Deviating  from  the  roi^d,  about 
nine  miles  from  Yelletri,  is  the 
»nall  village  of  Cora,  which  was 
formerly  a  town  of  Latium,  in- 
habited by  the  Yolsci,  and  aiter- 
wards  destroyed  by  the  Romans. 
Its  walls,  which  were  formed  of 
large  blocks  of  stone,  surrounded 
the  town^  and  in  them  may  still 
be  seen  tecraces  leading  to  sub- 
terranean ways,  hollowed  out  of 
the  rode,  whence  the  besieged 
might  defend  themselves. 

At  Cora  are  the  remains  of  two 
temples;  the  first  is  supposed  to 
have  been  consecrated  to  Her- 
cules, and  is  called  the 

Tenq>le  of  fferciUes  —  There 
are  eight  Doric  columns  of  the 
vestibule  remaining,  and  the  wall 
which  separated  the  temple  £rom 
the  vestibule.  On  the  frieze  is  an 
inscription  mentioning  the  magi- 
strates who  built  this  edifice :  from 
the  orthography  of  this  inscrip- 
tion it  is  apparent  that  this  temple 
was  erected  in  the  time  of  the 
Emperor  Claudian.  The  other 
temple  was  dedicaM  to  Castor 


mA  PofiuX;.  two  Comthiaii  co- 
lumns and  the  inscription  on  the 
frieae  of  the  entablature  are  the 
only  vestiges  remaining. 

£ight  miles  from  Yefietri,  after 
passing  the  river  Aatura,  the  tra- 
veler reaches 

CUtema.  -^  Some  antiquaries 
suppose  that  this  is  the  place 
called  by  St  Paul,  in  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  ^res  Tabernae,  the 
Three  Taverns,  where  he  says 
that  the  Christians  came  to  meet 
hun;  but  others  show  the  ruins 
near  Sermoneta,  which  is  eight 
miles  from  Cistema. 

Quitting  the  Naples  road,  the 
traveUer  may  go  to  Sermoneta, 
formerly  Sulmona.  This  is  a  mi- 
serable village,  and  is  only  re- 
markable for  the  remains  of  an- 
cient fortifications. 

About  six  miles  from  Sermo- 
neta is  the  town  of  Sesze,  called 
by  the  Latins  Setia,  or  Setium. 
It  is  situated  on  the  height  m 
front  of  the  Pontine  Marshes..  Ti- 
tus Livy  speaks  of  it  on  account 
of  a  revolt  of  Carthaginian  slaves, 
and  Martial  mentions  it  for  the 
supperiority  of  its  wines.  Here 
may  be  seen  considerable  remains 
of  an  ancient  tenmle  of  Saturn 
the  entrance  of  which  is  closed 
by  ruins;  butfr>omthe  top  of  the 
arch  it  is  ascertained  to  be  about 
135  feet  in  height. 

Seven  miles  and  a  half  from 
Sesze  is  Piperno,  a  small  town, 
likewise  situated  on  the  hekrht 
An  inscription  over  the  entrance 
informs  us  that  this  town  was 
the  ancient  Pipemum,  the  capi- 
tal of  the  YolscL 

Retuninff  to  Cistema,  after  pro- 
ceeding eight  miles,  the  traveller 
reaches  the 

Torre  de'  Tre  PonH  --At  this 
inn  commence  thePontineMarshes, 
which  extend  for  a  space  abov* 
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tiren^^foor  miles  in  lenfftli,  aad 
▼ftrriiig  from  six  to  twelre  miles 
in  breadth.  The  name  of  Postme 
Marshes,  or  Pemptina  Palus,  is 
derived  from  Pometi^  which  was 
a  popoloosand  ooasiaerabletowiL 
even  prior  to  the  foandation  of 
Rome,  and  was  situated  at  the 
place  now  called  Mesa,  an  inn. 
Dion^iasof  Halicamasstts,  in  the 
second  book  of  his  historr,  speaks 
of  the  Lacedemonians,  wno  estab- 
lished themselres  on  this  coast, 
and  built  a  temple  there  to  the 
goddess  Feronia,  so  called  aft- 
rendia  arboributj  becanse  she  pre- 
sided over  the  productions  of  the 
eartli. 

This  country  afterwards  became 
so  populous  that,  according  to  the 
testimo&T  of  Pliny,  there  were 
no  less  wan  twenty-tliree  towns, 
Amongst  these  towns  w^e  Sul- 
mona,  now  Sennoneta;  Setia,  now 
Sesze;  Pipernnm,  now  Pipemo; 
Antium,  and  Forum  Appii,  of 
which  we  have  previously  given 
an  account  Independently  of  these 
towns,  there  were  in  the  environs 
a  great  number  of  country  houses, 
of  so  much  importance  that  the 
names  of  some  of  them  are  stQl 
preserved;  the  most  celebrated 
were  those  of  Titus  Pomponius 
Atticus,  in  the  vicinity  of  Hezze ; 
of  the  Antoniana  family,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  mountain  called  An- 
tognano,  where  may  still  be  seen 
the  ruins  of  the  Grotte  delGampo ; 
of  Mecene,nearPontanello,  where 
there  are  some  old  walls  ,*  and  of 
Augustus,  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  palace  of  the  Cornelia  family, 
in  the  place  called*  Maruti. 

The  waters  whis  descend  from 
the  neighbouring  mountainB,  and 
flow  very  slowly,  formed  marshes 
at  this  place,  and  rendered  the 
country  totaUy  unfit  either  for 
habitatien  or  coitivalion.  In  sum- 


aier  they  pfodnoed  OThaJwBaas 
of  so  baaefid  a  nature,  tint  tiiey 
were  said  to  infect  the  air  at 
Rome,  which  is  about  f(»ty  mfles 
distant  This  i^>pean  to  havebeea 
the  opinion  ent^tained  as  far 
back  as  the  time  of  Pliny^  who 
says  in  his  third  book,  fifth  chap- 
ter, ^Ob  putridas  exhalatioiies  h&- 
mm  paludnm,  ventmn  S^rc^hae- 
nicum  Bomae  smmnopere  nozium 
volunt  nonnuUi."  This  persuasion 
instigated  the  Bomans  to  provide 
agiunst  the  inundations,  whidi 
would  have  rendered  their  most 
beantiM  residences  unhealthy, 
and  was  the  prmdpsl  motive  for 
the  construction  of  the  numerous 
canals  at  every  period  of  their 
history. 

Appius  Claudius,  in  the  year 
of  Rome  442,  was  the  first  per- 
son who  commenced  any  works 
in  the  Pontine  marshes.  When 
making  his  celebrated  road  across 
them,called  Appian  from  his  name, 
he  constructed  canals,  bridges, 
and  chauss^es,  considerable  paits 
of  which  still  exist  The  wars  in 
which  the  Romans  became  enga- 
ged for  a  long  time  diverted  their 
attention,  and  prevented  their 
keeping  this  district  in- the  state 
it  required;  inundations  returned, 
and  156  years  before  the  Chris- 
tian era,  extensive  repairs  be- 
came absolutely  necessary. 

These  nirbrks  had  remained  in 
a  neglected  state  for  a  long  time, 
when  Julius  Caesar  formed  the 
most  extensive  proj^ects  for  the 
amelioration  of  tiiis  part  of  the 
country;  he  proposea  to  extend 
the  mouth  of  the  Tiber  towards 
Terraeina,  to  facflitate  the  mode 
of  carrying  on  business  at  Rome, 
to  dram  the  Pontine  marshes, 
and  tiius  desiccate  the  neighbou- 
ring country.  Plutarch,  Suetonius^ 
and  Di<mysius  have  mentioned 
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^thiB  iftteiitidiir  of  Owisr,tiie  exe- 
-cutiCHV'of  "vrlfficli  WM  only  preren- 
ted  by  his  death.  The  project  for 
dfadnintf  ihe  land  was  afterwards 
TindertflyKen  by  Oetavian  Aofin- 
tus,  who  caused  canals  to  be  nwde 
in  varioiis  directions,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conveying  tifcie  water  to 
tiie  sea.  According  to  the  test- 
mony  of  Diomrskis,  the  Emperor 
Trajan  parea  the  road  which 
crossed  the  Pontine  marshes,  and 
constructed  bridges  and  hooses 
iik  many  parts  of  it;  the  anihen- 
ticity  of  tiiis  fact  may  be  prored 
from  the  inscription  on  a  stone 
in  the  tower  of  Tre  Ponti,  on 
the  Appian  way.   • 

The  marshes  became  again 
overflowed  at  the  time  of  the  de- 
cline of  the  Roman  empire;  in 
the  letters  preserved  by  Gassio- 
dorus,  it  is  stated  that  Theodo- 
ric,  kmg  of  Italy,  consigned  them 
to  Oecinns  Decius,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  draining  them ;  and  it  ap- 
pears ^at  the  enterprise  of  De- 
cius  succeeded  to  the  utmost  of 
his  expectations.  The  inscription 
made  on  die  occasion  may  be 
fleen  near  the  cathedral  of  Ter- 
racina. 

Boniface  ym  was  the  first  Pope 
who  undertook  to  desiccate  the 
Pontine  marshes:  he  caused  a 
very  large  canal  to  be  construc- 
ted, and  thus  drained  all  the  up- 
per part  of  the  country ;  but  the 
waters  of  the  lower  part  being 
too  much  on  a  level,  the  canals 
gradually  filled,  and  the  inundar 
tion  retunied. 

Martin  Y,  of  the  ancient  hou^e 
of  Golonna,  made  another  canal, 
which  is  still  in  existence,  and 
is  called  Rio  Martino.  This  work 
is  SOT  extensive,  both  in  br^&dth 
and  depth,  that  some  persons  have 
supposed  it  to  be  much  older, 
and  to  have  borne  the  name  of 


Riof  Martino  Ions  before  ike  pon- 
tificate of  Marlm  V.  This  pope 
was  in  hopes  he  should  be  able 
to  carry  off  all  the  water  by  tiiis 
large  canal,  but  his  death  put  a 
period  to  the  undertaking. 

Sixtns  V,  in  1585,  prosecuted 
the  same  object,  in  order  to  pu- 
rify the  air,  and  augment  the  fer- 
tily  of  the  Roman  territory;  he 
made  anotl^r  large  canal,  called 
Fhune  Sisto,  into  which  a  great 
portion  of  the  scattered  water  was 
collected,  and  afterwards  dischar- 
ged into  the  sea  at  the  fbot  of 
Mount  Circello.  He  made  use  of 
the  old  canals,  fbrmed  by  Ap- 
pius  Claudius,  Augustus,  and  Tra- 
jan, in  order  to  convey  the  wa- 
ters into  his  new  canai;  and  he 
constructed  banks  on  hoQk  sides 
to  prevent  its  overflowing.  These 
banks,  however,  not  being  suffi- 
ciently strong,  gave  way  after  the 
death  of  Sixtus  Y,  and  the  caaal 
became  aJmost  useless. 

His  successors  for  more  than 
two  centuries  were  engaged  in 
surveying  and  forming  plans  for 
draimng  these  marshes;  but  the 
difficulty  of  its  execution,  and  the 
great  expenses  attending  it,  al- 
ways obstructed  the  success  of 
the  undertaking.  At  length  the 
great  Pius  VI,  who  entertained 
the  same  views  respecting  it  as 
Sixtus  Y,  considering   that   he 
should  be  able  to  use  for  agri- 
cultural purposes  20,000  rubbia, 
or  100,000  acres,  employed  Ca- 
jetan  Rapini  to  make  a  new  sur- 
vey. This  engineer  discovered  that 
aU  the  waters  mi^ht  be  collected 
in  a  canal  adjoinmg  theAppiain 
way,  and  by  one  he  constructed 
m  that  direction  he  conveyed  then 
into  the  sea  at  Torre  di  Badino. 
This  was  caiM  the  Linea  Pia, 
a  name  which  i*  derived  from 
this  pontiff,  who  in  1779^uidev* 
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ItN^  the  exeention  of  k  <irfth  tio 
kioonsideralde  axdoiur.  Sereral 
small  canals  convey  the  water 
into  two  odi^s  of  larger  sice, 
aad  by  this  means  stagnation  is 
prevented.  Pins  YI  several  times 
visited  it  in  person;  and  sparing 
neither  pains  nor  expense,  he 
hronght  the  work  to  sach  a  state 
of  perfetition  that  nearly  the  whole 
of  this  extensive  country  is  now 
ooltivated,  the  air  is  pmnfied,  and 
the  Apinan  way,  which  was  for- 
merly under  water,  is  now  rees- 
tablished. The  road  toTerracina 
was  formerly  very  incommodious, 
as  it  passed  through  the  moun- 
tains of  Sezze  and  Pipemo;  but 
the  present  is  a  level  and  straight 
road  about  twenty-five  miles  in 
length. 

About  three  miles  from  Torre 
Tre  Ponti  are  the  beautiful  re- 
mains of  some  ancient  monuments, 
which  ornamented  the  Forum  Ap- 
pii  and  the  celebrated  Appian 
way. 

,  At  the  extremity  of  the  wes- 
tern cape  of  the  Pontine  marshes, 
and  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Astura,  is  the  tower  of  the  same 
name,  where  there  was  a  small 
port,  from  which  Cicero  embar- 
Ked  to  go  to  his  country  house 
at  Formia  on  the  day  when  he 
was  assassinated.  It  was  here  also 
that  the  young  Conradin,  King  of 
Naples,  was  betrayed  and  arres- 
ted by  Frangipani,  a  nobleman 
of  Astura,  to  whom  he  had  fled 
for  safety. 

From  the  extremity  of  the  Pon- 
tine marshes,  towards  Torre  d^As- 
tura,  the  distance  to  Nettuno  is 
only  six  miles.  Nettuno  is  a  ma- 
ritime town  in  the  Boman  terri- 
tory; it  took  its  name  from  the 
temple  of  N^^nne,  where  sacri- 
^oes  were  offered  to  that  deity 


for  the  pnrpoefe  oi  obtaniing  a 
safe  and  prospeeroos  voyage; 

A  mile  and  a  half  from  Net- 
tuno, aad  forty-two  miles  fr<lm 
home,  is  Caipo  d'Anzio,  formerly 
called  AntiuuL  It  was  a  town  of 
the  Yolsei,  which  was  celebrated 
by  the  wars  of  the  inhabitants 
against  the  BcAnans  in  the  year 
of  Borne  262.  It  had  formerly  a 
harbour,  which  was  destroyed  by 
Numidus  in  the  year  of  Bome 
284.  This  town  was  rendered  veiy 
famous  by  its  magnificent  tem- 
ples, dedicated  to  Fortune,  Ve- 
nus Aphrodite,  and  Aesculapius, 
and  for  the  country  house  or  villa 
belonging  to  the  emperors.  Mttoy 
statues  have  been  oiscovered  at' 
this  place,  and  amongst  others 
the  celebrated  ApoUo  of  the  Va- 
tican, and  the  Gladiator  of  Borg- 
heee.  The  Emperor  Nero  rebuut 
Antium,  and  Constructed  an  im- 
mense harbour  there,  on  which, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  Sue- 
tonius, he  expended  large  sums 
of  money.  Having  afterwards  fal- 
len to  ruins.  Pope  Innocent  XH 
undertook  its  re-estabUshment, 
which  was  finally  accomplished 
by  Benedict  XTV.  The  coimtry 
houses  of  Gorsini,  Dona,  and  Al- 
bani  demand  attention  for  the 
beauty  of  their  appearance 

At  the  other  western  extre- 
mity of  the  Pontine  marshes  is 
Monte  Gircello,  or  cape  of  the 
famous  Circe,  a  peninsula  formed 
by  a  lofty  rock,  on  which  stands 
the  town  of  San  FeUce.  At  this 
place  was  the  palace  of  the 
Daughter  of  the  Sun,  and  the 
dreadful  prisons  where  flomer 
kibrms  us  that  the  companions 
of  Ulysses  were  confine  after 
their  metamori^osiSv  and  where 
they  afterwaros  passed  a  whole 
vear  in  the  eigoym^t  of  every 
luxury. 
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Re(«nuB(^  to  the  AppSiui  wsy, 
at  eight  mjies  from  Torre  Tre 
Fontii  the  traveller  reaches 

Boeca  di  Mume, —  This  is  an 
inn  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
which  is  a  -ivhite  marble  brioge, 
erected  over  a  canaL 

The.  next  place  on  the  route  is 

Meta,  from  whence  the  tra- 
vetter  proceeds  to 
.  Pcmte  Maggiore,  near  which  the 
•navigable  river  Uffense  crosses 
t^e  road.  At  this  place  also  the 
canal  divides  into  two  brajiches, 
one  of  which  proceeds  in  a  direct 
line  to  the  sea,  whilst  the  other 
meanders  in  a  oblique  direction 
along  the  side  of  the  road. 

Termteina,  —  i^Albergo  RtaU). 
This  is  the  last  town  in  the  Ro- 
man territory.  It  was  built  by 
the  Yolsci,  and  called  in  their 
language  Aiucur  or  Axur,  whence 
is  aerived  the  name  of  Jupiter 
Anzurus,  so  called  b^  Virgil; 
that  is,  Jupiter  adored  at  Anxur. 
The  Greeks  afterwards  denomi- 
nated it  Traxina,  from  which 
the  name  of  Terracina  is  derived. 
The  fr^ntofJupiter's  temple  may 
still  be  seen,  supported  by  large 
fluted  marble  columns,  measuring 
lour  feet  and  a  half  in  diameter. 
The  ancient  Anxur  was  situated 
on  the  summit  of  the  hill;  Ho- 
race alludes  to  it  in  the  foUow- 
Ing  line: 

"Ifflporitam  Ula  sasis  MndentiboB 

Anxur." 

The  entrance  to  the  cathedral 
church  of  Terracina  is  formed 
by  two  divisions  of  steps.  On  the 
first  sten  is  a  granite  urn,  the 
lid  of  wnich  is  ornamented  with 
paiffl  leaves,  and  surmounted  by 
a  crown.  On  the  base  of  it  is 
an  inscription,  stating  that  this 
nm  was  formerly  used  for  tor- 
menting Christians,  and  after- 
wards for  the  puipose  of  dip- 


ping ike  hanis  'On  ent^riag^'tfae 
^urch*  The  nave  of  Hbask  sacred 
edifice  is  supported  by  six  co- 
lumns of  different  kinds  of  mar- 
ble ;  the  canopv  of  the  sJtar  rests 
on  four  beautinil  fluted  colunms; 
the  pul^t,  which  is  square,  is 
fonned  mto  compartments  with 
mosaic  ornaments,  and  is  sus- 
tained by  five  small  granite  co- 
lumns. 

The  climate  of  this  town  is 
mild,  and  the  views  in  tiie  vici- 
nity are  truly  picturesque.  The 
palace,  erected  imder  the  super- 
intendence of  Pius  VI,  is  worihy 
of  notice,  together  with  several 
other  monuments  of  the  munifi- 
cence of  this  pope. 

The  chain  of  mountains  on 
which  Terracina  is  situated  is 
separated  from  the  Apennines  by 
the  great  valley  of  Monte  Casino, 
which  abounds  with  springs  is- 
suing from  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain, and  many  of  them  flowing 
in  numerous  small  streams  into 
the  Pontine  marshes. 

The  ancient  Romans  had  many 
country  houses  on  the  hill  of  Ter- 
racina. The  Emperor  Oalba  had 
an  extensive palacenearthe spot, 
where  there  are  some  ancient 
grottoes  hollowed  out  of  the  rock. 
The  traveller  may  likewise  see 
the  ruins  of  the  palace  of  Theo- 
doric,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths, 
who  was  the  first  king  of  Italy 
in  489.  and  at  that  time  the  most 
powerml  monarch  in  Europe.  On 
the  lull  is  the  ancient  enclosure 
of  the  walls  of  Anxur,  consisting 
of  large  stones,  reservoirs  of 
water,  and  the  ruins  of  several 
ancient  tombs,  the  urns  of  which 
are  in  good  preservation. 

The  harbour  of  this  towii,  oon^ 
structed  hy  Antoninus  Pins,  de- 
mands attention  on  account  of 
the  numerous  remains  which  yet 
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exist  The  fbrm  Kft^behts^nmny 
be  distinctlj  ascertakied;  the 
stone  rings  to  Mfiiieh  theyessels 
were  attached  may  also  be  seen; 
but  this  harbour  being  ^led  with 
sand,  the  sea  has  retired  from 
the  basin.  Several  popes  have 
entertained  the  idea  of  clearing 
this  harbonr,  and  the  undertak- 
ing would  certainly  be  productiye 
of  essential  benent 

The  famous  Appian  way  passed 
to  Terracina,  and  a  beautiful 
remnant  of  it  is  to  be  seen  below 
the  town,  in  the  Canon's  maga- 
zines. This  fragment  being  con- 
tained in  a  kind  of  stables,  has 
been  better  preserved  than  other 
parts;  the  blocks  of  stone,  in  the 
form  of  irregular  pentagons,  are 
united  with  a  degree  of  nicety 
equal  to  that  of  any  new  work. 

On  the  gate  of  Terracina,  to- 
wards Naples,  may  be  seen  the 
arms  of  Pope  Paul  11,  with  an 
inscription  in  Gothic  letters,  bea- 
ring date  of  the  year  1470.  The 
adjacent  guardhouse  is  hollowed 
out  of  the  rock,  as  are  numerous 
deep  caverns  in  many  parts  of 
the  mountain.  There  is  likewise 
a  scale  of  120  divisions,  marked 
by  numbers,  engraved  on  the 
rock,  for  the  purpose  of  denoting 
the  height  of  the  declivity. 

From  Terracina  to  NStples  is  a 
distance  of  sixty-nine  miles,  or 
nine  postes.  Six  miles  from  Ter^ 
racina  is  a  tower  called  Torre 
de'  ConfinI,  or  Portello,  which 
forms  the  banier  between  the 
kingdom  of  Naples  and  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Pope.  There  is  a 
gnard  house  at  this  place,  where 
the  passports  obtained  from  the 
Naples  minister  at  Rome  must 
be  exhibited;  the  passports  are 
tiien  sent  to  the  officer  of  the 
*uard  at  the  tower  dell' Epitafio, 


t^  sites   permisdon    for'  the 
traveller  to  proceed. 

The  road  then  passes  for  se- 
veral miles  along  the  ancient 
Apian  way.  The  borders  of  this 
road  are  in  many  places  planted 
with  threes,  the  branches  of  whidi 
afford  a  pleasing  shade  from  the 
heat  of  me  sun.  The  air  is  in 
this  part  of  thie  eomitry  so  mild 
l^at  at  the  end  of  December 
flowers  of  every  kind  may  be 
seen  in  luxuriant  growth. 

Five  miles  from  the  tower  delF 
Epitaflo  is 

Fondif  a  small  town  situated 
on  the  Appian  way,  which  in- 
deed forms  its  principal  street 
It  was  formerly  one  of  the  towns 
of  the  Aurund,  a  people  of  La- 
tium,  and  was  almost  destroyed 
in  1534  by  a  Turkish  fleet,  who 
wished  to  carry  away  Julia  of 
Consagne,  countess  of  Fondi,  so 
celebrated  for  her  beauty. ^trabo, 
Pliny,  and  Martial  speak  in  hiffh 
terms  of  the  wines  of  Fondi, 
which  are  still  in  great  repute. 
Fondi  is  paved  and  intersected 
by  two  streets,  which  cross  it  at 
right  angles.  The  walls  are  worthy 
of  observation:  the  lower  part  of 
the  town  is  said  to  have  been 
built  anterior  to  the  time  of  tibe 
Romans.  The  cathedral  is  a  very 
ancient  Gothic  building,  and  con- 
tains a  curiously  worked  marble 
tomb,  a  ponfaflcal  chair,  and  a 
pulpit  of  marble  covered  with 
mosaics.  In  the  church  of  the 
Annonciade  is  a  picture  repre- 
senting the  pillage  of  this  town 
by  the  troops  of  the  famous  Bar- 
barossa. 

Near  Fondi  is  the  grotto  where, 
according  to  Tacitus,  Sqanus 
saved  the  life  of  Tiberius. 

In  a  house  belonging  to  the  Do- 
minicans fs  the  room  inhabited  by 
St  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  the  hall 
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in  wlnek  he  taught  theology.  The 
lake  -of  Fondi  abounds  wiw  fish; 
the  eels  are  large  and  excellent, 
but  the  stagnation  of  water  in  this 
lake  renders  the  air  of  the  neigh- 
bouring country  unhealthy.  In 
the  environs  of  Fondi  numerous 
orange  and  lemon  trees  are  grown. 

Saetonius  mentions  that  villa 
CasteUo,  the  birthplace  of  the 
Emperor  Galba,  was  on  the  left 
of  ibis  road. 

Eight  miles  from  Fondi  is 

/«rt,  a  large  village  situated 
on  the  Appian  way,  obout  sik 
miles  from  the  sea.  Numerous 
remains  of  the  Cyclopede  walls 
may  still  be  seen  there.  Some 
autnors  state  it  to  have  been  the 
ancient  town  mentioned  by  Ho- 
race under  the  name  of  Urbs 
Mmnarraram.  This  village  is  sur^ 
rounded  by  hills  abounding  with 
vines,  fig  trees,  laurels,  myrtles, 
and  mastic  trees ;  from  the  latter 
tree  liiat  valuable  gum  called 
mastic  is  obtained.  The  position 
is  so  pleasant,  the  fields  so  frag- 
rant, and  the  productions  so  va- 
ried, that  it  cannot  be  viewed 
witfiout  exciting  the  most  de- 
lightful sensations^ 

On  the  right  of  the  road  to- 
wards Modi  di  Gaeta  is  an  an- 
cient tower  which  is  said  to  have 
been  the  tomb  of  Cicero;  it  is 
supposed  to  have  been  erected 
by  his  freedmen  on  the  spot  where 
he  was  killed.  It  is  a  circular 
edifice  resting  on  a  square  ba- 
sement; in  the  circular  part  are 
two  roofed  stories  supported  in 
the  centre  by  a  masdve  round 
column.  Contiguous  to  this  mo- 
nument is  a  road  which  is  pro- 
bably the  same  by  which  Cicero 
went  to  the  sea  coast  when  he 
was  assaaslnated. 

At  a  short  distance  m  the  sea 
shore  is  a  fountain,  coi^ectored  to 


have  been*  thd  fmnitain  of  Arfca- 
ohia,  near  which,  accordhig  to  Ho- 
mer, Ulysses  met  the  daughter 
of  the  king  of  the  Lestrigons. 

Between  the  tower  and  Mola 
di  Gaeta  the  road  commands  a 
delightful  view  of  l^e  town  and 
gulf  of  Gaeta,  as  well  as  of  Mount 
Vesuvius  and  the  neighbouring 
islands  of  Napl^ 

Eight  miles  from  Itri  is 

Mola  di  OaeU  — This  is  a  large 
market  town,  situated  near  the 
sea  and  ^ulf  of  Gaeta.  It  is  built 
on  the  rums  of  the  ancient  formia, 
a  town  of  the  Lestrigons,  which 
was  afterwards  inhabited  by  the 
Laconians,  of  whom  Ovid  speaks 
in  the  fourteenth  book  of  his  Me- 
tamorphosis. This  town  was  ce- 
lebrated in  the  time  of  the  an- 
cients for  the  beauty  of  its  si- 
tuation. Horace  places  the  wines 
of  Formia  in  the  same  rank  as 
those  of  Falemo.  Formia  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  Saracens  in  866. 

Mola  has  no  harbour,  but  there 
are  numerous  fishermen.  The  sea 
shore  is  delightful;  on  one  side 
is  seen  the  town  of  Gaeta,  ad- 
vancing into  the  sea,  send  fornix 
ing  a  channing  pro8]^ect;  and  on 
the  other  side  the  isles  of  Ischia 
and  Procida,  which  are  situated 
near  Naples. 

At  Castellone,  between  Mola 
and  Gaeta,  are  some  ruins  which 
are  confidently  stated  to  be  those 
of  the  country  hotise  of  Cicero, 
called  by  him  Formianum.  Here 
Sdpio  and  LeHus  often  retired 
for  the  purpose  of  recreation,  and 
near  here  Cicero  was  assassina- 
ted at  the  time  of  the  ^reat  pro- 
scription whilst  escaping  in  a 
litter  to  elode  the  fuiy^  of  Marc 
Antony,  fbrty-four  years  before 
the  Christian  era.  He  was  sixty- 
four  years  of  age. 

Five  miles  fi*ora  Mola  is 
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Oa^ki.^^ThM  town,  oontams 
10,000  souls,  aad  is  situated  on 
tiie  declivity  of  a  hill;  it  is  very 
ancient,  as  it  is  supposed  to  have 
been  founded  by  Aeneas,  in  ho- 
nour of  G^jeta,  his  nurse,  who 
died  there  according  to  the  te- 
stimony of  Yirgil,  Eneid,  b.  7, 
1.  1:— 

"Ta  qnoqae  llttoribui  nostrb.  Aeneia 
Natriz, 

Aeteroam  morieiu  famam,  Cijeta/ 
dedUtI, 

Bt  nunc  servat  honoB  sedem  tuns; 
ossaqae  nonea. 

H«Bperia  in  magna,  si  qaaastaa  glo- 
ria signant."^ 

Gaeta  ii^  situated  on  a  gulf, 
the  shore  of  which  is  truly  de- 
lightful, and  was  formerly  inter- 
spersed with  beautiful  houses.  In 
the  sea  ma^r  still  be  seen  the 
ruins  of  ancient  building,  similar 
to  those  in  the  gulf  of  Baia;  this 
proves  the  partially  which  the  Ro- 
mans entertained  tor  these  charm- 
ing situation.  This  town  is  nearly 
insulated,  being  only  connected 
with  the  continent  by  a  narrow 
strip  of  land.  There  are  oidy  t^o 
gates,  which  are  guarded  with 

Seat  care.  It  has  a  commodious 
rbour,  which  was  constructed, 
or  at  least  repaired,  bj  Antoni- 
nus Pius,  and  in  the  unmediate 
vicinity  of  the  harbour  is  an  ex- 
tensive suburb. 

On  the  summit  of  the  hill  of 
Gadta  is  a  tower,  commonly  cal- 
led •  Torre  d'Orlando  (Orlando's 
Tower),  which  is  the  most  re- 
markable monument  in  this  town. 
According  to  the  inscription  on 
the  gate,  it  was  the  mausoleum 
of  Lucian  Munatius  Plancus,  who 
is  regarded  as  the  founder  of 
Jjyons,  and  who  induced  Octa- 
vian  to  prefer  the  surname  of 
Aupistus  to  that  of  Romulus, 
which  some  flatterers  wished  to 
give  him  as  the  restorer  of  the 


city  oi  Rome.  This  mtesoleom 
must  have  been  erected  siiOt^en 
years  before  the  Christian  era. 
At  this  place  likewise  is  a  su- 
perb column  with  twelve  sides, 
on  which  are  engraved  the  na- 
mes of  the  different  points  of  the 
compass,  in  Greek  and  Latin. 

In  the  suburb  of  this  town  is 
a  tower  called  Latratina;  it  is 
circular,  and  is  nearly  similar  to 
the  first,  which  is  supposed  by 
Gruter  to  have  been  a  temple  of 
Ihe  god  Mercury,  whose  oracles 
were  delivered  from  a  dog's  head. 
Hence  his  temple  was  caUed  Lat- 
ratina, from  ladrando,  signify^ 
barking. 

The  fort  of  Gaeta  was  made  by 
Alphonso  of  Aragon,  obout  the 
year  1440,  and  augmented  by  King 
Ferdinand  and  Uharles  Y,  who 
surrounded  the  town  with  thick 
walls  and  rendered  it  the  stron- 
gest fortress  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples.  In  a  room  in  this  castle 
the  body  of  the  constable  Char- 
les of  bourbon,  eeneral  of  the 
troops  of  Charles  V,  was  preser- 
ved for  a  long  time;  he  was  kil- 
led at  the  siege  of  Rome,  which 
was  pillaged  by  his  army  in  &e 
year  1528,  aflier  he  had  for  a 
long  time  besieged  Pope  Clement 
Vn.  The  body  of  this  constable 
was  to  be  seen  here  till  within 
a  few  years;  but  it  is  said  that 
Ferdinand  I  caused  it  to  be  in- 
terred with  funeral  rites  worthy 
of  his  rank.  Gaeta  has  lately  re- 
sisted two  longs  sieges,  the  first 
in  the  year  1806,  against  the 
French,  and  the  other  against  the 
Austrians,  in  1815. 

The  cathedral  church  is  dedi- 
cated to  St  Erasmus,  bishop  of 
Antioch,  who  is  the  protector  <Mr 
patron  saint  of  the  town  of  Gaeta. 
This  church  contains  a  beaatifial 
picture  by  Paul  Veronese,  uid 
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llie  sta&dard  giren  by  Pins  Y  to 
Jyoil  Jolm  of  Austria,  tiie  gene^ 
tal  who  eommanded  me  Ghnstian 
urmy  against  the  Turks.  Oppo- 
site the  grand  altar  is  a  symbo- 
Hcal  monument,  which  appears  to 
hare  some  reference  to  Aescu- 
lapius. The  steeple  is  remarkable 
for  its  height,  and  for  the  beauty 
of  its  work;  it  is  said  to  have 
been  erected  by  the  Emperor 
Frederick  Barbarossa. 

The  church  of  the  Trinity  is 
the  most  cel^rated  at  Gaeta;  it 
is  situated  outside  the  town,  near 
a  rock,  which,  accordmg  to  the 
tradition  of  the  country,  was  rent 
into  three  parts  in  honour  of  the 
Trinity  on  the  day  of  our  Sa- 
viour's death.  A  large  block,  fallen 
into  the  principal  cleft  of  the 
rock,  forms  the  foundation  for  a 
chapel  of  the  crucifix,  a  small 
but  elevated  building,  beneath 
which  tiie  sea  passes  at  a  con- 
siderable depth,  and  bathes  the 
foot  of  this  rock.  This  chapel  was 
very  ancient,  but  was  rebuilt  in 
1514  by  Peter  Lusiano,  of  Gaeta. 
The  situation  is  very  singular, 
and  there  is  perhaps  no  other 
chapel  in  a  similar  position.  It 
is  ^'evident  that  this  cleft  has  been 
produced  by  some  violent  erup- 
tion, as  the  projecting  angles  on 
ohie  of  its  sides  correspond  to 
the  indented  parts  of  the  oppo- 
site side. 

We  shall  now  return  to  the 
Naples  road,  which  we  had  left, 
in  order  to-  describe  Mola  di 
Gaeta.  On  leaving  Mola  the  tra- 
veller proceeds  en  a  line  with 
t^  sea  f6r  a  mile,  when  he  leaves 
it  for  the  same  space,  and  again 
sees  it  at  Scavali,  a  small  village, 
where  it  forms  an  angle.  He  then 
passes  near  the  sea««hore  for  ano- 
tiier  mfle,  and  at  the  distance  of 
Hucee  miles  sees  the  remains  of 


an  amphitheatre,  and  of  an  aqiie- 
duct  and  other  ruins,  whidi  are 
supposed  to  have  formed  part  of 
the  ancient  town  of  Mintumum. 
At  a  short  distance  he  reaches 
the  river. 

Ocmgliano.  -t-  This  river  was 
formerly  called  the  Idris,  and  se- 
parated Latium  from  Campania: 
the  bridge  over  it  is  oonstructed 
with  boats.  On  the  gate  leading 
to  the  bridge  is  a  beautiful  in- 
scription relating  to  Quintns  Ju- 
nius Severianus,  formerly  a  de» 
curion  at  Mintumum.  At  this 
place  the  traveller  quits  the  Ap- 
pian  way,  which  runs  parallel 
with  the  sea^shore  as  far  as  the 
mouth  of  the  Yoltumo,  where 
the  Domitian  way  commences. 

The  marshes  formed  by  the 
Garigliano  in  the  vicinity  remind 
us  of  the  deplorable  fate  of  Ma^ 
rius,  that  proud  Roman  who  was 
so  often  victorious  in  the  field, 
and  seven  times  consul.  He  was 
obliged  to  immerse  himself  in  the 
mud  of  these  marshes,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  pursuit  of  the  sa- 
tellites of  Sylla,  but,  being  dis- 
covered, he  intrepidly  delivered 
himself  from  them,  and  even  made 
them  tremble  with  this  counte- 
nance and  threatening  looks. 

About  eight  miles  from  the  ri- 
ver Garigliano  is  Sessa,  a  small 
town,  which  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  ancient  Huessa  Aurun- 
corum,  one  of  thie  principal  towns 
of  the  Volsci,  and  the  birthplace 
of  Lucilius,  who  was  the  first  sa^ 
tirical  Roman  poet 

Returning  to  the  Naples  roafl, 
at  eight  miles  from  the  Gairigliano, 
the  travdier  reaches 

8t  Agatha^  delightfully  situa^ 
ted  amongst  numtoous '  gardens^ 
and  surroimded  by  pleasant  hillfik 
Eight  miles  from  St  Agatha  is^ 

-^aranm.— This  is  a  soHtary 
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half  firoEti  ^hieh  it  id  eS|^  mi- 
Hr  to 

OSo^uo^P^This  to^m  is  one  mile 
and  a  ha]f  from  the  ancient  Oa- 
peoLf  twenty  miles  from  Naples 
and  twelve  miles  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Voltdmo,  on  which  rhrer 
it  is  situated.  It  is  surrounded 
hy  fortifications,  and  it  garriso- 
ned by  a  considerable  number 
of  troops.  Traviellers  are  obliged 
to  send  their  passports  to  the  go>- 
vernor,  in  order  to  obtain  per- 
nnsston  to  pads. 

Strabo .  says  that  Capua  was 
built  by  the  Tyrrhenians,  who 
were  driven  from  the  banks  of 
the  Po  by  the  Gauls,  about  524 
years  before  the  Christian  era. 
Others  suppose  that  it  existed 
more  than  300  ^ears  before  that 
time,  and  that  it  was  founded  by 
Capius,  one  of  the  companions 
of  Aeneas^  from  whom  it  deri- 
ved the  name  of  Capua.  Strabo 
says  its  name  was  derived  from 
€aput,  the  head,  as  it  was  one 
of  the  principal  cities  in  the  world. 
FloruB  reckons  Rome,  Carthage, 
and  Capua,  as  the  tiu-ee  first 
towns:  Capua  quondam  inter  tres 
maximas  numerata,  Lib.  i,  ch.  16. 
The  Tyrrhenians  were  driven  from 
Capua  by  tiie  Samnites,  and  tibe 
latter  were  in  turn  expelled  by 
the  Romans,  in  whose  time  this 
town  was  celebrated  for  the  beauty 
of  its  position.  It  was  situated  in 
a  charming  and  fertile  plan  in 
€aim)ania,  of  which  it  was  the 
'Carnal,  and  was  said  by  Cicero 
to  be  the  finest  colony  of  the 
Boman  people. 

.  Hannibal,  in  order  to  make  the 
town  of  Capua  ids  ally,  gave  a 
promise  to  its  inhabitants,  that 
ae  would  render  it  the  capital  of 
itiily.  The  Romans  revenged  them- 
selves on  the  inhabitants  with  ex- 
traordinary cruelty;  for,  having 


taken  the  town  alter  a  long  8iefle» 
it  was  put  in  bondage,  sold  by 
auction,  and  the  senators,  *  after 
Imag  beaten  widi  rods,  were  be- 
headed. 

Genseric,  king  of  the  Vandals;, 
finished  the  destruction  of  Capua 
in  455,  and  nothing  was  left  but 
its  name,  which  was  given  to  a 
new  town  built  in  856.  This  town 
was  defended  bv  a  castle  and 
fortifications,  which  were  destro- 
yed in  1718,  and  replaced  by 
others  of  modem  construct  on,  so 
that  Capua  is  now  of  much  im» 
portance  in  the  kingdom  of  Nap- 
les. The  bridge  over  the  Voltumo 
at  this  place,  which  the  traveUer 
passes  in  his  way  from  Rome,  is 
by  no  means  elegant,  and  is  far 
inferior  to  that  at  the  Naples 
gate,  which  is  ancient  and  bean* 
tiful. 

The  cathedral  church  of  Ca- 
pua is  supported  by  granite  co- 
lumns of  various  dimensions, 
whidh  have  been  taken  from  an- 
cient buildings.  In  the  third  cha^ 
pel  on  the  right  is  a  beautiful 
picture  by  Solimene,  representing 
the  Holy  Virgin  with  the  infant 
Jesus  and  St  Stephen.  The  grand 
altar  is  6mamented  with  an  As- 
sumption, by  the  same  painter. 
On  the  altar  of  the  subterranean 
church  is  a  half-length  marble 
figure  of  Notre  Dame  de  la  Piti^ 
executed  by  Chevalier  Bernini 
In  the  middle  of  the  church  is 
a  Christ  as  large  as  life,  lying 
on  a  windingsheet;  it  is  finely 
sculptured  by  the  same  artist, 
Bernini* 

The  church  of  the  Annuncia- 
tion likewise  merits  atten^n:  the 
exterior  displavs  a  simple  but 
elegant  stvle  of  architecture,  of 
the  Corinthian  order;  its  int^or 
ornaments  are  modem,  an^  are 
of  the  nicest  description.  It  is 
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sappomd  to  have  hemi  'an  aii- 
-eieot  temple,  formefty  bcdlt  at 
some  ^staoDiee  from  the  old  Ga- 
-poa;  but  it  is  certam  iliat  no  part, 
except  the  socle^  is  really  sntiqae, 
:1iie. ancients  bemg  totally  nnac- 
c^aainted  with  grouped  pilasters 
bke  those  on  the  exterior  of  this 
building. 

Many  marbles  and  inscriptions 
from  the  ancient  Capua  may  be 
seen  inlaid  in  the  walls  of  diffe- 
rent houses,  in  various  parts  of 
the  town:  The  marble  heads  in 
basHrelief,  phioed  under  the  en- 
trance arch  of  the  Judges'  square, 
were  likewise  brought  from  the 
old  town. 

The  ancient  Capua  was  situa- 
ted a  mile  and  a  half  from  the 
new  town,  and  considerable  re- 
mains of  it  may  still  be  seeii  at 
the  market  town  of  Santa  Maria. 
Two  airches  in  the  road  on  the 
side  of  Casilino  are  said  to  have 
formed  one  of  the  gates  of  the 
ancient  Capua;  but  the  most^ex- 
traordinary  vestige  found  in  these 
ruins  is  an  ovsu  amphitheatre, 
measuring  in  the  interior  250  feet 
in  length,  and  150  in  breadth, 
without  including  the  thickness  of 
the  building,  which  is  ISO  feet 
in  addition.  Some  parts  of  it  are 
•stai  in  tolerable  preservation,  such 
as  the  great  corridors,  the  arches, 
the  steps,  and  the  boxes  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  spectators. 
The  amphitheatre  is  built  of  brick, 
and  cased  with  white  marble.  The 
arena  is  so  much  sui^e  that  the 
podium,  or  wall,  which  de&nded 
the  spectators  from  ^e  attacks 
ftf  the  ferocious  animals,  is  no 
longer  visible.  This  amphitheatre 
was  composed  of  four  orders  of 
architecture;  in  one  of  ^e.  gates 
may  be  seen  two  arches  of  the 
Tuscan  order,  havin^at  Hieir  keyv 
stones  a  head  of  Jimo,  and  a 


head  of  Diana,  executed  in  bas- 
relief,  but  indjnerendy  sculptured. 
A  chapiter  of  a  Doric  column, 
fallen  over  this  gate,  ten^  stron^ 
gly  to  support  the  idea  that  the 
second  order  whidi  ornament^ 
the  exterior  of  the  edifice  was 
Doric^  From  the  top  of  the  ndns 
of  this  ampidthoatre  there  is  a 
delightful  and  extensive  proi^ect, 
Gomm&ndittg  in  the  distance  a 
view  of  Mount  Vesuvius. 

The  Appian  way  formerly  pas- 
sed to  Capua.  In  the  environs  of 
Capua  are  several  villages  and 
temples,  the  names  of  which  in- 
dicate Ihe  antiquity  of  their  ori- 
gin :  Marcianese  was  a  temple  of 
Mars ;  Ercole,  a  temple  didicated 
to  Hercules  J  Curtis^  a  palace  or 
curia;  Casa  PuUa,  a  temple  of 
Apollo,  of  which  however  no  ves- 
tives  now  remain.  The  temple  of 
Jupiter  Tiphatin  was  situated  near 
Caserta,  and  the  temple  of  Diana 
Lucifera,  called  Tiphatina  has 
been  replaced  by  the  abbey  of 
St  Angel.  The  moimtains  in  the 
vicinity  of  Capua  and  Caserta  are 
still  called  Monti  Tifatini;  this 
name  is  derived  from  the  volcano 
Tifata,  Which  is  now  extinguished. 
About  the  year  1763,  a  quarrj;  of 
white  marble,  with  yellow  veins, 
was  discovered  at  nine  miles  from 
Capua.  The  columns  for  the  grand 
palace  of  Caserta  were  taken  from 
this  quarry,  and,  including  the 
expense  of  erection,  only  cost 
fifty-six  piasters  each. 

The  distance  from  Capua  to 
Naples  is  fifteen  miles,  or  two 
postes.  The  road  crosses  a  fier- 
tile  and  d^itthtful  country,  where 
the  myrtle,  the  laurel,  and  various 
odoriferous  plants,,  as  well  asnu* 
merons  fruit  trees,  may  be  seen 
iourishing  in  the  nkost  luxuriant 
state,  even  in  the  middle  4>f  win- 
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ter.  Aboat  half  way  between  Ca- 
poM  and  Naples  is 

Aver 8a. — This  town  was  at  a 
•short  distance  from  the  ancient 
Atella,  celebrated  aniongst  the 
Bomans  for  its  bon-mots  and  wit- 
Isdsms,  as  well  as  for  its  obsce- 
nities and  debaucheries.  Having 
been  destroyed  by  the  barbarians, 
Aversa  was  rebuilt  about  the  year 
lldO,  by  the  Normans,  who  con- 
quered Naples  and  Capua.  It  was 
called  Aversa,  because  it  served 
to  maintain  an  equilibrium  bet- 
ween those  two  towns.  Charles  I, 
of  the  house  of  Anjou,  king  of  Na- 

Eles,  completely  destroyed  Aversa, 
ecause  its  inhabitants  has  re- 
volted, and  were  supported  by 
the  house  of  Rebursa,  whom  he 
exterminated.  The  town  did  not, 
however,  long  remain  in  a  state 
of  dilapidation,  the  excellence  of 
the  climate  and  the  fertility  of  the 
soil  causing  it  to  be  re-edified. 

The  town  of  Aversa  is  small, 
but  neat  and  well  built.  It  is  si- 
tuated in  a  delightful  plain  at  the 
end  of  a  broad  and  straight  ave- 
nue, which  leads  to  Naples.  A 
dehghtful  road  leads  to  this  town; 
it  is  broad  and  straight,  and  bor- 
dered by  umbrageous  trees,  round 
which  vmes  twine  their  encircling 
branches.Thereare  several  beauti- 
ful churches,  palaces,  and  other 
public  buildings,  amongst  which 
may  be  distinguished  the  grand 
hospital  for  madmen,  of  which  we 
shall  give  a  description  hereafter. 
The  country  in  the  environs 
of  this  town  presents  a  coup  d^oeil 
of  surprising  beanty;  fertile  mea- 
dows, well-cnltivated  lands,  and 
poptuous  villages,  aUemattely  de- 
light the  eye.  Tbe  liost  Village  is 
Okpo  di  Clnno,  at  which  j^ace 
coomiences  the  new  and  masni" 
fioent  road,  lately  oonstructedto 
form  a  commonication  with  Na- 


ples. Everything  then  begins  to 
announce  Uie  vicinity  of  the  c»- 

?ital  of  a  considerable  Idngdfmu 
*he  most  distinguishing  trait,  how- 
ever, is  the  noise  heard  at  about 
three  or  four  miles  from  Naples: 
at  first  it  appears  dislant  and 
confused,  but  gradually  augments 
as  the  traveller  approaches;  thB 
singing  of  one,  and  the  shrill 
voices  of  others  going  to  the  town, 
or  returning  from  it  the  noise  ^ 
the  carriages,  may  all  be  distinctly 
heard.  At  about  a  mile  distant, 
the  buzz  on  the  outside,  and  the 
noise  within  the  town,  assail  the 
ears,  and  from  the  apparent  bustle 
it  appears  like  an  extraordinary 
fdtectay.  Itis,  however,  constantly 
so  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  and 
gives  the  traveller  a  correct  idea 
of  Naples  being  more  populous 
than  any  other  town  in  Italy. 

A  railroad  is  open  between 
Capua  asnd  Naples,passing  through 
Caserta,  describea  in  excursion 
from  Naples. 

NAPLES. 

This  city  is  so  ancient,  that  its 
origin  is  enveloped  in  the  obsou- 
ritj  appertaining  to  the  fables  of 
antiquity.  According  to  some,  Fa- 
lema.  one  of  the  Argonauts, 
founaed  it  about  1300  years  be- 
fore the  Christian  era;  accords 
ing  to  others,  Parthenope,  one  of 
the  Syrens,  celebrated  by  Homer 
in  his  'Odyssey,'being  shipwrecked 
on  this  coas^  landed  here,  and 
built  a  town,  to  which  she  gave 
her  name;  others  attribute  its 
foundation  to  Hercules,  some  to 
Aeneas,  and  others  to  Ulyssea, 
Let  us  leave  these  opinions,  and 
consider  them  as  arising  from  the 
vainity  of  nations,  who  wish  to 
attribute  their  origis  to  some  te* 
madoible  and  extraordinary  event 
It  is  more  ^robaUe  that  r^i^let 
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„  iabM  gateni.  Uannibat  en- 
deaTonred  to  ablain  possesBfon 
of  tbe  ci^,  but  being  alarmed 
at  the  height  of  tbe  walls,  he 
desiated  from  the  siege.  This  trait 
of  generority,  or  rather  of  policy, 
on  the  part  of  the  Neapolitans, 


ther 
gafflc  fate  as  othw  "parte  of  Italy: 
it  was  aubdned  by  Odoacre,  and  ' 
then  by  Theodoric,  king  of  the 
Gotha,  who  gave  it  the  title  of 
County. 

Naples  was  the  first  town  whieb 
fiBeied    any    i     ' 
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poptdous  villages^  alternately  de- 

Ught  the  eye.  The  last  village  is 

Capo  di  Chino,  at  which  place 

cofomeiices  the  new  and  macni- 

fioent  road,  lately  oonstructedtb 

form  a  communication  with  Ka- 


Let  US  leave  these  opm^and 
consiifex  them  as  arising  ftomthe 
vawfcy  of  nations,  who  wish  to 
altriimte  their  origin  to  some  re- 
madcable  and  extraordinary  ewnt 
It  is  more  ^obalde  that  N^MS 
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is  "hidebted  for  ite  foimdationto 
soHfe  Gre^  cblonies;  this  may 
be  inffflred  from  its  own  name, 
Neapolis,  and  from  the  name  of 
anotiier  town  contiguons  to  it, 
Paleopolis :  the  religion,  language, 
manners,  and  castoms  of  die 
Greefes^  which   were   preserved 

!  here  fdr  a  long  period  of  tinie, 
are  a  sofgdent  indication  of  its 
aborinnal  inhabkants.  Strabo,  in 
the  mill  book  of  his  Geography, 
speaks  ofthede  Greek  colonies 
whence  these  cities  derive  their, 
origin ;  he  Hkewise  informs  ns  that 
the  people  of  Campania,  smd'  af-* 
terWards  those  of  Cumae,  ob- 
tained possession  of  Naples.  The 
city  of  Comae  boasted  mnch 
greater  antiqnity,  and  possessed 
much  greater  power  l^an  Naples, 
of  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of 
whidi  its  inhabitants  were  very 
jealotis;  they  consequently  des- 
troyed it,  but  it  was  soon  rebuilt 
by  command  of  the  Oracle,  and 
it  was  not  till  then  that  it  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Napoli,  that 
is,  New  City,  a  name  which  it 
preserves  to  the  present  day. 

The  increase  of  this  city  was 
slow  and  inconsiderable.  No  men- 
tion whatever*  is  -made  of  it  by 
any  historian,  till  thirty-three 
years  before  '  the  "commencement 
of  die  Christian  era,  when  it  was 
classed  amongst  the  confederated 

**  towns.  A  century  afterwards,  dur- 
ing Hannibal's  contest  with  the 
Romans,  it  presented  to  the  lat- 
ter a  considerable  sum  of  money 
for  carrying  on  the  war,  and  re- 
g  jected  the  propositions  of  that  dis- 
tinguished general.  Hannibal  en- 
deavoured to  obtain  possession 
of  the  citv,  but  being  alarmed 
at  the  height  of  tiie  walls,  he 
desisted  from  the  siege.  This  trait 
of  generosity,  or  rather  of  policy, 
on  the  part  of  the  Neapolitans, 


who  justly  eonsid^ed  that  tlieir 
fortune  was  intimately  connect 
ted  with  that  of  the  Romans,- 
procured  them  the  constant  friend- 
ship of  Aat  nlition.  Attracted 
by 'the  beauties  of  this  eneh^-' 
ting  resideiKcej'  several  rich'  and; 
distinguished  inhabitisuits  of  Ro^ 
me  e^biished  themBelves  here^.; 
The  town  of  Paleopolis  was  af- 
terwards  united 'to  Naples,  and* 
it  is  said;  that  during  uie  reigns 
of  the  emperors  itbecahie  a  R^^- 
man  colony.  This  town,  after  being 
embelHshed  and  augmented  br 
Adrian,  about  the  year  190,  ana 
by  Constantine  in  308,  was  con- 
sidered one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant in  the  Roman  empire. 

Its  strength  and  power  saused it  ^ 
to  be  respected  by  the  first  barba- 
riand,  who  carried  pillage  and  de- 
struction into  Italy.  In  the  year' 
409  of  the  Christian  era,  Alaric, 
king  of  the  Goths,  after  having 
sacked  the  city  of  Rome,  eixtered 
Campania;  the  town  of  Nola  was^ 
almost  destroyed*- but  these  bar* 
barians  passed  close  to  Nat^es, 
which  was  left  unmolested  by 
their  fiiry.  Genseric,  king  of  the 
Vandals,  invaded  Italy  in  455;' 
he  destroyed  Capua^  even  to  iti- 
foundation;  Nola  was  not  spared; 
the  environs  of  Nfepies  were  laid 
waste,  but  the  dty  itself'  was 
respected.  In  one  of  the  castles, 
called  Lucullanum,  the  young  A«- : 

gistulus,  the  last  emperor  of 
ome,  retired  after  having  been 
dethroned  by  Odoacre,  Ung  of 
the  Heruli,  in  the  year  476.  Na- 
ples at  length  experienced  the 
same  fate  as  other  parts  of  Italy; 
it  was  subdued  by  Odoacre*  and  • 
then  by  Theodoric,  king  or  the 
Goths,  who  gave  it  the  title  of 
County. 

Naples  was  the  first  town  which 
offered    any   resistance    to   the 
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troops  of  diB  Emperor  Jasliniaai. 
under  the  commaad  ofE^lisarios, 
who  wall  86Bt  into  Italy  in  the 
year  68&,  for  the  purpose  of  again 
flubjectiiig  it  to  the  power  of  the 
emperorB.£e]isarius  besieged  Na- 
ples h^'  sea  and  land  i;  Msefforts 
were  for  a.  long  time  of  no  avail, 
and  he  was  preparing  to  take  his 
troops  to  another  part,  wh^en  he 
discovered  the  s^btm^aneanaque-^ 
dttcts  whieh  still  exist:  by  means , 
of  these  he  intifodiicea-  some  of 
the  Inraveat  soldiers  in  las  senany^ 
who  having  rendered  themselves 
masters  of  every  important  post, 
pillaged  the  town  aod  massa^^red 
its  inhabitants,  without  any  re- 
gard to  age,  rank,  or  sex.  Affec- 
ted by  the  deplorable  condition 
of  this  city,  and  urged   by  the 
reproaches  of  the  Pope  St  Syl- 
vester, Belisarios  was  amongst 
the  first  to  take  measures  for  &e 
re-e^aJ>lishmentand  repopulation 
of  Naples :  and  these  measures 
were  so  ctf  actually  executed  that, 
in  the  year  542,  it  was  capable 
of  sustaining  another  siege  against 
Totila.  It  Uien  experienced  all 
the  horrors  of  famine.  Demetrius, 
who  was  seat  from   Constanti- 
nople to  assist  it,  was  beaten  ia 
sight  of  Ni^pleSf  and  the  provi- 
sions on  board  his  vessels  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy; 
Maximin,  prefect  of  the  Preto- 
rium,  was  not  more  fortunate, 
and    Nicies  was'  compelled  to 
surrender..  The  cruelty  of  Totila 
being  considerably  mitigated  by 
the  remonstrance  of  St  Benedict, 
he  treated  Uie  city  with  huma- 
nity, and  contented  himself  with 
destroying  the  walls,  that  he  might 
not  again  be  exposed  to  such  a 
tedious  siege. 

Narses  entered  Italy  in  order 

to  re-establish  the  affairs  of  the 

~*>eror;  Totila  was  conquered 


and  killed;  Tela,  his ' sfiec6M<»r 
to  the  throne  of  the  Goths,  90^- 
rished   soon  after,   in   anoih^j 
battle,  which  took'  place  near 
Naples,  at  the  foot   of  Mount 
Vesuvius. .  The  dominion  of  these- 
barbarians  was  then  terminal 
in  Italy,  and  in  567  the  .kingdom 
became  subjected  again  to  the 
£mper(»r  of  Conetai^^Mipl^,  who 
entrusted  the  govecament^  of  it 
to  the   exarchs   estiablishied    at 
Bavenna,  who    extended    their 
powor  as  far  as  Naples* 

The  LombardSj  who  came  from 
Austria  and  Hungary,  made  an 
irruption  into  Italy,  and .  in  the 
year  568  founded  a  powerlol 
kingdom  there,  which- existed  till 
the  time  of  Charlemagne,. in  774;. 
but  they  didr  not  obtain  posses^- 
sion  of  the  city  of  Naples;  it 
was  ineffectuaJly  besieged,  jand 
remained  faithful  to  the  eastern, 
empei'or.  It  had  the :  name  of 
Duchy,  but  it  chose  its  own  ma- 
gistrates and  officers,  and  en-, 
joyed  a  kind  of  independence. 
The  dukes  of  Beneventum,  who 
were  Lombard  princes,  extended 
their  dominion  as  far  as  Capua. 
In  the  year  663,  the  Emperor 
Constant  made  an  attempt  to.take 
the  town  of  Beneventum,  but  he 
waa  obliged  to.retfre  to  Naples, 
at  the  approach  of  Grimoald, 
king  of  the  Lombards.  Arigisell, 
son-in-law  of  King  Didier,  de- 
clared' himself  the  sovereign  of 
it  in  the  year  787 ;  his  succes- 
sors besieged  Naples  several 
times,  and  at  l^gth  rendwed  it 
tributaiT  about  the  year  830. 

The  Saracens,  who  were  inha- 
bitants of  Africa,  came  into  Italy 
in  the  year  836,  committed  new 
ravages,  and  caused  new  wars; 
they  gained  possession  of  Misenal 
and  destoyed  it;  they  dev^statea 
the  environs  of  Naples,  but  did 
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sot  eiiter  the  city  itself.  SergfiiSj 
cUse  of  Ns^les,  afterwards  for- 
med an  albanee  with  the  Sava- 
ceiis;  he  persecuted  St  Athena-^ 
sins,  the  bishop  of  Naples,  and 
took  possession  of  the  treasure 
of  the  cathedral;  for  these  acts- 
he.  was  exoomnuinicated  in  the 
year  872^  sad  sol  interilict  was 
issued  against  the  citpf  of  Naples. 
Another  Athanasios,  bishop  of 
Naples,  had  his  eyes  put  out  by 
or^r  of  Serguis,  who*  sent  him 
to  Rome,  and  established  him- 
self in  hsB  place,  in.  the  veiar 
877.  This' new  duke  and  bishop, 
contmuing'  the  alliance  with  the 
Saracens,  was  likewise  excom- 
municated, and  in  order  to  sup- 
port laiB  cause,  brought  troops 
from  Sicily  in  88&  It  was  then 
that  Mont  Gassin  was  pillliged, 
and  the  Abbe  Bertaire  killed  at 
the  altar  of  St  Martin.  The  Sa- 
racens were  not  driyen  from  the 
country  till  914,  when  Pope  John. 
X  haymg  leagued  himself  wilh 
the  princes  of  Beneventum,  of 
Gapua,  of  Naples^  and  of  Gaeta, 
made  war  against  the  Saracen^ 
defeated  than,  and  compellea 
them  to  take  flight  We  shall 
pass  oyer  aU  the  divisions  and 
petty  wars  which  happened  in 
this  century  amongst  die  princes 
of  Beneyentum,  Naples,  Gai>ufl, 
the  Greelos,  Saracens,  and  Latins, 
in  order  to  notice  more  particU'* 
larly  the  period  when  the  king- 
dom, of  Naples  assumed  a  new 
aspect  on  Uie  arrival  of  the  Nor- 
mans in  the  eleyenth  century. 

It  is  perhaps  the  most  re- 
markable event  in  this  history, 
that  a  new  state  was  formed  by 
forty  Norman  gentlemen,  who  re- 
tamed  in  1016  from  visiting  the 
church  of  St  Michael  of  Mount 
Gargan  in  Apulia,  and  who  were 
assisted  by  a  few  others  coming 


from  thel  Boly  Laid  in-  tiie^  fbl*» 
lowing  year^  The  Gm^s  I^ 
siege  to  the  town  of  Ban;  the- 
celebrated  Melon,  a  Lombaard,; 
who  wished  to  deliflrertiiseoun-' 
try  from  Ihe  tyranny^of  tl^Greelra,. 
solicited  the  assffitanee  of  tUe^ 
Normans,  in  oeigBBCtion  wi&' 
whom  he  attaineii  hii^  object  The 
Normans  likewise  rescued  Guai^i 
maire  m^  a  prinoe  of  Salerno,, 
who  was  besieged  by  the  Sara^ 
cens;  ibis  vict^  induced  thesil: 
to  remain  itt  the  country,  where^ 
they  afterwards,  beingf  a^nsted' 
by  other  Normans  whom  (hey 
invited^  duove  out^the  Saracens- 
and  Lomibards,  and  estaUished 
a  kingdom; 

The  Emperor  Henry  II,  who' 
came  into  Italy  to  oppose  the^ 
progress  of  the  Gre^s^  was  r^ 
cogmsed  as  sover^gn,  in  1022^ 
at  Naples^  at  Beneventum,  and- 
at  Salerno;  and  he  gave  the  Nor^ 
mans  sev^al  settlement  in  Apu*-: 
lia.  They  afrerward  assisted  Pan-^ 
dolf,  the  count  of  Gepua,  to  re-<' 
gain  his  possessions.  This  count,, 
in  order  to  revenge  himself  on 
Serghis  IV,  duke  of  Naples,  with* 
wknn  he  was  at  enmity,  took  the^ 
city,  ravaged  it,  and.pi^aged  it;; 
not  iq)aring  the  ehurdies.  Sergtus; 
returned  with  the  asnstance-of 
the  Normans,  and  retook  his  ca*- 
pital  in  1080;  he  gave  them  a: 
territory  between  Naples  and  0»>i 
pua,  where  they  setded  and  re-< 
built  the  town  of  Aversa,  or 
which  Bainulf  was  the  first  count. 

The  snccessof  theseN<»mansin 
their  new  colonies  attracted  thefr 
countrymen  to  Italy :  three  of  the 
twelve  sons  of  Tancred  of  Hante- 
viUe,  William  Iron  Arm,  Drogon, 
and  Onfroi,  arrived  therein  1038; 
they  distinguished  themselves  on 
every  occasion,  and  afforded 
great  assistance  to  the  Greeks,. 
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bat  tlie  ingi^Bykitade  ei  the  latter 
haTing  initigated  the  Normans 
to  make  war,  Drogon  created 
himflelf  oonnt  of  Apulia ;  the  pope, 
St  Leo  IX,  and  the  emperor,  uni« 
ted  to  expel  him,  but  the  pope 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Robert 
Qoiscard,  another  son  of  Tan- 
cred  of  HauteTille,  who  entered 
Italy  in  the  year  1053. 

Tlie  Normans  paid  every  re- 
spect to  this  pope  whilst  he  was 
their  prisoner;  they  conducted 
him  to  the  town  of  Benerentum, 
which  had  belonged  to  him  since 
the  preceding  year;  and  it  was 
there,  according  to  histdrians, 
that  he  hestowed  the  inveBtiture 
of  Aptdia,  of  Calabria,  and  of 
Sidly,  on  Onfroi,  one  of  Tan- 
cred's  sons,  on  account  of  his 
homage  to  the  holy  see.  Robert 
Ghnscard  took  the  title  of  duke 
of  Calabria  in  1060,  and  conti- 
nued to  extent  his  conquests:  he 
afterwards  liberated  Pope  Gre; 
gory  Vn  from  the  hands  of  the 
Emperor  Henry  TV,  who  besie- 
ged him  in  Rome;  but  he  did 
more  injury  to  the  town  than  the 
enemies  he  had  driven  away.  He 
was  preparing  to  make  war  with 
the  Greeks,  when  death  put  a 
period  to  his  operations,  in  1085. 

Roger,  son  of  Robert  Guiscardj 
succedea  him,  and  was  proclai- 
med duke  of  Calabria  and  of  Sa- 
lerno: Boemond  and  Tancred, 
his  son  and  nephew,  set  out  in 
1096  for  the  crusade.  This  is  the 
Tancred  whose  adventures  and 
amours  were  so  much  celebrated 
by  die  poets,  and  particularly  by 
Tasso. 

At  the  time  when  Duke  Ro^er 
was  about  to  pass  into  Sicily, 
on  account  of  a  conspiracy  for- 
med by  a  Greek  against  the  Count 
of  Sicily,  Pope  Urban  H  was  so 
pleased    with    his  zeal  for  the 


weffare  of  the  Catholic  charch, 
that  in  1100  he  nominated  hiift 
and  his  successors  apostolic  le- 
gates to  the  whole  island;  he 
performed  the  functions  of  this 
ofQce  with  great  fidelity;  he  le- 
established  religion  in  Sicily, 
and  founded  numerous  hospitaLst 
churches,  and  bishoprics. 

Roger,  the  second  son  of  the 
preceding,  having  been  made 
Count  of  Sicily ,  obtained  posse- 
sion, in  the  absence  of  his  eldest 
brother,  of  Apulia  and  of  Gala- 
briaj  the  duke  of  Naples  swore 
fidehty  to  him  in  1129;  and.  ha- 
ving afterwards  become  master 
of  all  the  territory  now  forming 
the  kingdom  of  Naples  and  Si- 
cily, he  took  the  title  of  king, 
with  the  consent  of  the  Antipope 
Anacletus ;  he  subdued  all  wno 
wished  to  oppose  him,  and  com- 
pelled Pope  Innocent  H  to  con- 
firm his  title  of  king  of  Sidly  in 
the  year*  1139.  He  carried  hia 
conquests  to  Africa,  rendering 
himself  master  of  Tripoli,  of  Tu- 
nis, and  of  Hippona ;  and  he  left 
his  kingdom,  in  the  year  1154, 
to  his  son,  William  the  Wicked 
William  II,  surnamed  the  Good, 
succeeded  his  fatlier  in  1166. 

In  1189  Tancred,  son  of  King 
Rog»,  waa  elected  king  of  Sicily^ 
on  account  of  his  superior  abili* 
ties,  although  the  Emperor  Henry 
YI  laid  claim  to  this  kingdom, 
as  having  married  Constance, 
the  posthumous  daugtherofEing 
Roger. 

After  the  death  of  Tancred, 
in  the  year  1192,  the  Emperor 
Henry  vl,  son  of  Frederick  Bar- 
barossa,  obtained  possession  of 
the  kingdom,  and  transmitted  it 
to  his  son.  Frederick  H  swaved 
the  sceptre  of  Sicily  for  fifty- 
three  years;  but  his  death  hap- 
pening in  1250,  Pope  Innocent  tV 
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took  possession  of  Naples  as  part 
of  the  property  of  the  holy  see. 
The  son  of  Frederick  was  excom- 
municated by  this  pope,  as  a 
mark  of  disrespect  and  hatred^ 
towards  his  father;  the  city  of 
Naples  closed  its  gates  against 
him,  but  he  besieged  it,  took  it 
by  famine  in  1254,  and  treated 
the  inhabitants  with  extraordi- 
nary cruelty.  Mainfroi,  or  Man- 
fredi,  the  natural  son  of  Frede- 
rick 11,  obtained  the  crown,  to  the 
prejudice  of  Gonradin,  son  ofthe 
Emperor  Conrad  TV,  who  was 
the  rigthful  heir  as  the  grandson 
of  Frederick. 

Pope  Urban  IV  afterwards  be- 
stowed Naples  and  Sicily,  in  1265, 
on  Charles,  count  of  Anjou  and 
of  Provence,  brother  of  St  Louis, 
who  engaged  to  p^  tribute  to 
the  court  of  Rome.  In  the  mean- 
time Conradin  brought  an  army 
from  Germany  to  conquer  his 
kingdoms;  the  Ghibelines  of  Italy 
received  him  with  open  arms; 
but  having  been  defeated  by  the 
troops  of  Charles  of  Anjou,  he 
was  taken,  as  well  as  the  young 
Frederick,  the  heir  to  the  duchy 
of  Austria,  and  they  were  botn 
executed  at  Naples  in  1268,  by 
order  of  Charles  of  Anjou. 

The  house  of  Suabia  then  be- 
came extinct  and  Naples  passed 
under  the  dominion  of  a  new 
race  of  kings.  Charles  I  estab- 
lished his  residence  at  Naples, 
and  this  gave  rise  to  a  revolu- 
tion in  Sicily;  the  French  were 
put  to  the  sword  on  Easter  day, 
29th  March,  1282,  at  the  time 
when  the  vespers  were  being 
sung  at  Palermo.  John  of  Pro- 
cida,  who  was  the  principal  au- 
thor of  tiie  Sicilian  ve^ers,  was 
deprived,  hj  King  Charles  of  An- 

i'ou,  of  his  island  of  Procida,  for 
laving  taken  the  part  of  Man- 


fredi  and  Conradin.  Peter  of  Ar- 
ragon,  who  married  a  daughter 
of  Manfredi,  was  made  king  of 
Sicily ;  and  these  kingdoms  were 
separated  till  the  time  of  Fer- 
dinand the  Catholic,  who  united 
them  in  1604. 

'  Charles  n  succeded  his  father, 
Charles  I,  and  transmitted  the 
kingdom  to  his  son,  Robert  the 
Good,  in  1309.  This  prince  dis- 
played considerable  talent,  and 
under  hid  reign  the  arts,  sciences, 
and  literature  were  most  culti- 
vated Bt  Naples.  In  1341  Jane  I, 
grand-daughter  of  Robert,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne  of  Naples; 
she  married  Andrew,  son  of  tiie 
King  of  Hungary;  but  he  was 
strangled  in  1345,  probably  with 
the  approbation  of  the  queen; 
others,  however,  attribute  his 
death  to  the  intrigues  of  Char- 
les de  Duras,  who  contrived  the 
death  of  this  unfortunate  queen. 
The  grand  schism  of  the  west 
commenced  in  1378,  by  the  double 
election  which  the  cardinals  suc- 
cessively made  of  Urban  VI  and 
Clement  VD;  the  latter  was  re^ 
cognized  as  pope  by  France  and 
by  Queen  Jane.  Urban  excom- 
municated the  queen,  and  decla-  \ 
red  her  deprived  of  her  estates; 
he  invited  from  Hungary  Char- 
les de  Duras,  a  descendant  of 
Charles  H,  and  gave  him  the 
kingdom  of  Naples.  The  queen, 
in  order  to  have  a  protector,  no- 
minated as  her  successor  the  Duke 
of  Anjou,  brother  of  Charles  V, 
king  of  France,  and  second  son 
of  King  John;  but  she  could  not 
prevent  Charles  de  Duras  from 
entering  Naples  on  the  16th 
July,  1381.  The  queen  was  be- 
sieged in  the  Castello  dell'  Uovo, 
and  was  obliged  to  surrender; 
Charles  de  Duras  ordered  her 
to  be  executed  on  the  22nd  May, 
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1382,  just  as  the  Duke  on  Aiyou 
was  entering  Italy  to  assist  her. 
For  the  sake  of  brevity  we  shall 
pass  over  the  successors  of  Char- 
les ni  and  of  Louis  of  Anjou. 

In  the  year  1493  Charles  VIII, 
being  at  peace  with  Spain,  Eng- 
land, and  the  Low  Countries, 
determined  to  support  the  claims 
of  tiie  house  of  Anjou  to  the 
kingdom  of  Naples;  he  was  li- 
vely and  ardent,  his  favourites 
encouraged  him  to  undertake 
this  conquest,  and  he  accompli- 
shed the  desired  object;  he  en- 
tered Naples  on  the  21st  February, 
1495;  he  made  his  entry  with 
the  imperial  ornaments,  and  was 
saluted  with  the  name  of  Caesar 
Augustus,  for  the  pope,  Alexan- 
der VI,  had  declared  him  Em- 
peror of  Constantinople  on  his 
passage  into  Rome.  It  is  true  that 
Charles  YIII  had  besieged  him  in 
the  castle  of  St  Angelo;  but  he 
atoned  for  this  offence  by  wait- 
ing on  him  at  mass,  and  paying 
him  filial  obedience  in  the  most 
solemn  manner. 

A  short  time  after,  the  Vene- 
tians, the  pope,  the  emperor,  and 
the  king  of  Arragon,  being  leagued 
against  Charles  VIII,  he  could 
not  preserve  his  conquest,  and  he 
would  y,  ith  difficulty  have  regained 
France  had  he  not  won  the  battle 
ofFomova  in  1495.  Ferdinand  II 
then  returned  to  his  kingdom  of 
Naples,  by  the  assistance  of  Fer- 
dinand the  Catholic,  king  of  Ar- 
ragon and  of  Sicily.  He  died  in 
1496,  without  leaving  any  heir. 

Louis  XII  then  wished  to  lay 
claim  to  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
as  the  successor  of  the  ancient 
kings  of  the  house  of  Anjou, 
and  particularly  of  Charles  VIII, 
who  had  been  king  of  Naples 
in  1495;  Ferdinand  likewise  sup- 
ported his  pretentions  to  it  as 


a  nephew  of  Alphonso,  kisfir 
of  Naples,  who  died  without  is- 
sue in  1458*  In  1501  Louis  sent 
Gonzalvo  of  Cordova,  sumamed 
the  Great  Captain,  under  pretence 
of  assisting  his  cousin  against 
the  King  of  France,  but  in  fact 
to  divide  with  him  the  kingdom 
of  'Naples,  according  to  a  secret 
convention  entered  into  between 
these  two  kings.  Frederic  II  was 
obliged  to  abandon  his- estates; 
he  retired  to  Tours,  wh^re  he 
died  in  1504.  Louis  XII  and  the 
King  of  Arragon  divided  the  king- 
dom, but  Naples  belonged  to  the 
French.  This  division,  which  took 

Slace  in  1501,  gave  rise  to  new 
ifficulties;  a  war  was  kindled 
between  the  French  and  Spa- 
niards; and  Ferdinand,  notwith- 
standing the  treaty,  took  posses- 
sion of  the  kingaom.  Gonzalvo 
gained  the  battle  of  Seminira  in 
Calabria,  where  he  took  the. 
French  general,  Aubign^,  priso- 
ner, and  the  battle  of  Cerignole, 
iu  Apulia,  when  Louis  d'Armag- 
nac,  duke  of  Nemours  and  vice- 
roy of  Naples,  was  killed  on  the 
28th  of  April,  1503.  He  gained 
a  third  battle  near  the  Carigliano, 
and  entered  Naples  in  the  same 
year.  The  French  then  lost  the 
kingdom  of  Naples  for  ever,  and 
this  city  afterwards  submitted  for 
more  than  two  centuries  to  for- 
eign princes  who  did  not  reside 
in  Italy. 

Charles  V,  who  became  king 
of  Spain  in  1516,  continued  to 
sway  the  sceptre  of  Naples,  as 
did  Philip  II  and  his  successors, 
till  the  conquest  of  the  Emperor 
Joseph  I,  in  1707. 

Whilst  the  kings  of  Spain  were 
in  possession  of  Naples,  they 
appointed  viceroys  who,  being 
screened  by  distance  from  the  su- 
perintendence of  their  sovereign^ 
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often  oppressed  the  people.  The 
buke  of  Archop,  who  was  vice- 
roy in    1647,  under   Philip  IV, 
wished  to  lay  a  tax  6n  fruit  in 
addition  to  the  excessive  imposts 
with  which  the  Neapolitans  were 
already  burdened.  This  new  de*- 
mand  was  so  exorbitant  that  it 
excited  the  murmurs  of  the  people. 
The  viceroy  was  often  importuned 
by  the  solicitations  and  the  da- 
mours  of  the  populace,  whilst  cros- 
sing the  market  place  to  go  to 
the  church  of  the  Carmelites,  on 
every  Saturday,  as  was  the  custom. 
About  the  same  time  the  people 
of  Palermo  compelled  the  viceroy 
of  Sicily  to  suppress  the  duties 
©n   flour,  wine,  oil,   meat,  and 
cheese :  this  example  encouraged 
the  Neapolitans,  and  gave  rise  to 
the  famous   conspiracy  of  which 
Masaniello  was  the  chief  mover. 
The  chief,  of  the  conspiring 
party  was  a  young  man,  24  years 
of  age,  named  fliomas  Aniello, 
but  by  the  populace  pronunced 
Masaniello.  He  was  bom  at  Amalft, 
a^  small  town  in  the  gulf  of  Sa^ 
lemo,  twenty-^even  miles  from 
Naples,  and  was  by  profession  a 
fisherman.  The  general  discontent 
80  inflamed  his  mind  that  he  re- 
solved to  hang  himself  or  take  off 
the  tax  on  fruit   On  the  16th 
June,  1647,  he  went  to  the  shops 
of  the  fruiterers  and  proposed  to 
them  to  come  the  next  day  to 
the  market  place  together  and  pu- 
blicly declare  that  they  would  not 
pay  the  duty ;  the  assessor,  how- 
ever, having  obtained  information 
of  the  proceeding,  repaired  to  the 
spot,  where  he  gave  the  people 
hopes  that  the  tax  should  be  re- 
moved, and  thus  dissipated  the 
tumult.  On  the  7th  July,  how- 
ever, thiB  tumult  having  recom- 
menced, he  attempted  ineffectually 
to  quell  the  disturbance,  and  had. 


nearly  been  killed  by  the  popu'i 
lace.  Masaniello  took  this  oppor- 
tunity of  assembling  the  most  de- 
termined; he  conducted  them  to 
the  place  where  the  offices  and 
chests  of  the  collectors  were  si- 
tuated; these  they  pillaged  im- 
mediately, and  after  breakingopen 
the  prisons  and  freeing  the  cap- 
tives they  proceeded  fe  the  pa- 
lace of  the  viceroy,  whom  they 
compelled  to  promise  tha*  the 
duty  should  be  taken  off;  he  af- 
terwards took  refuge  in  the  new 
castle;  the  people,  Jiowever,  be* 
sieged  him  there,  and  not  con'- 
tenting  themselves  with  his  pro* 
mises,  made  him  pledge  himself 
to  suppress  the  duty,  and  to  main- 
tain the  privileges  and  exemp- 
tions granted  to  the  Neapolitans 
by  Ferdinand  I  of  Arragon,  as 
well  as  by  Frederick  and  Char- 
les V.  They  likewise  insisted  that 
the  council  and  all  the  nobility 
should  ratify  this  engagement 

At  the  sanje  time  the  people 
pillaged  the  houses  of  the  col- 
lector, and  of  all  those  who  had 
any  share  in  imposing  the  duty 
on  fruit ;  and  they  were  about  to 
commit  similar  depredations  on 
the  palaces  of  several  noblemeA 
had  they  not  been  diverted  frgm 
their  intention  by  the  timely  in- 
terposition ofCardinal  Fitemarino, 
archbishop  of  Naples,forwhomthe 
people  entertained  great  friend- 
ship and  respect 

Masaniello  was,  however,  elec- 
ted captain-general  of  the  people 
on  the  9th  July;  his  spirit,  finn- 
ness,and  good  behaviour  rendered 
his  authority  more "  considerable 
every  day ;  a  kind  of  throne  was 
erected  for  him  in  the  centre  of 
the  market-place,  on  which  he 
ascended  with  his  counsellors, 
and  gave  audience  to  the  public. 
There,  in  his   white  fisherman's 
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dress,  he  received  petitions  and 
requests,  prononnced  judgment, 
and  caused  his  orders  to  be  im- 
mediately obeyed.  He  had  more 
than  1<50,000  men  at  his  command. 
The  viceroy  attempted  to  assas- 
sinate Masaniello,  and  to  poison 
the  water  of  the  aqueduct,  but 
he  did  not  succeed ;  he  was  then 
mof  e  closely  confined  in  the  castle, 
and  his  provisions  cut  oflF. ' 

Masaniello,  in  order  to  avoid 
being  surprised,  forbade  any  per- 
son under  pain  of  death  to  wear 
a  mantle ;  everybody  obeyed ;  men, 
women,  and  clergy,  no  longer  wore 
mantles  or  any  other  dress  under 
which  weapons  could  be  concea- 
led. He  fixed  the  price  of  provi- 
sions, established  a  very  strict 
police,  and  with  firmness  ordered 
the  execution  of  the  guilty. 

If  Masaniello  had  rested  here, 
his  power  might  have  lasted  a 
considerable  time;  but  his  autho- 
rity rendered  him  haughty,  arro- 
gant, and  even  crueL 

On  the  13th  July,  negotiators 
having  arrived  to  conciliate  the 
people,  the  viceroy  proceeded 
with  great  state  and  ceremony  to 
the  cathedral  church ;  he  caused 
the  capitulatioh  exacted  from  him 
by  the  people  to  be  read  in  a 
loud  voice,  and  signed  by  each 
of  the  counsellors;  they  made 
oath  to  observe  it,  and  to  obtain 
its  confirmation  from  the  king. 
Masaniello  stood  near  the  arch- 
bishop's throne,  with  his  sword 
in  hand  and  haughty  with  suc- 
cess; from  time  to  time  he  made 
various  ridiculous  propositions  to 
the  viceroy ;  the  first  was,  to  make 
him  conunandant  general  of  the 
city;  the  second,  to  give  him  a 
guard,  with  the  right  of  naming 
tiie  military  officers,  and  gf ant- 
ing leaves ;  a  third  was,  that  his 
excellency  should  disband  all  the 


fiards  who  were  in  the  castle* 
0  these  demands  the  viceroy 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  in 
order  that  the  ceremony  mi^ht 
not  be  disturbed  by  his  reAisal. 
After  the  Te  Deum  the  viceroy 
was  reconducted  to  the  palace. 
On  the  14:th  of  July  Masaniello 
committed  numerous  extravagant 
actions;  he  went  on  horseback 
thr6ught  the  city,  imprisoning^ 
torturing,  and  beheading  people 
for  the  slightest  offences.  He  threa- 
tened the  viceroy,  and  compel- 
led him  to  go  and  sup  with  nirn 
at  Pausilippo,  where  he  became 
so  intoxicated  as  entirely  to  lose 
his  reason.  His  wife  displayed 
her  extravagance  in  foUies  of  a 
different  kind;  she  went  in  a  su- 
perb carriage,  taken  from  tbe 
Duke  of  Maddalone,  to  see  the 
vice-queen,  with  the  mother  and 
sisters  of  Masaniello,  clothed  in 
the  richest  garments,  and  cove- 
red with  diamonds. 

Masaniello  had  intervals  in 
which  he  conducted  himself  with 
propriety.  In  one  of  these  mo- 
ments he  sent  to  inform  tiie  vi- 
ceroy that  he  wished  to  abdicate 
the  command.  However,  on  the 
15th,  he  continued  his  foUies ;  he 
told  Don  Ferrante  Caracciolo, 
the  master  of  the  horse,  that  as 
a  punishment  for  not  having  des- 
cended from  his  carriage  when 
he  met  him  he  should  kiss  his 
feet  in  the  market-place.  Don 
Ferrante  promised  to  do  this,  but 
saved  himself  by  flight  to  the 
castle.  The  foolish  Masaniello 
could  not  manage  even  the  po- 
pulace, to  whom  he  ewed  his  ele- 
vation, and  this  was  the  cause  of 
his  ruin. 

On  the  16th  of  July,  f^te  day 
of  Notre  Dam  of  Mount  Carmel, 
which  is  the  grandest  solemnity 
in  the  market  church  of  Naples, 
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Masaniello  went  to  hear  o^ass; 
and  when  the  archbishop  entered 
he  went  before  him,  and  said, 
**Sir,  I  perceive  that  the  people 
are  beginning  to  abandon  me, 
and  are  wil&g  to  betray  me, 
but  I  wish  for  my  own  comfort 
and  for  that  of  the  people,  that 
the  viceroy  and  all  die  magis- 
trates may  this  day  come  in  state 
to  the  church.''  The  cardinal  em- 
braced him,  praised  his  piety, 
and  prepared  to  say  mass.  Ma- 
saniello immediately  ascend f^d  the 
pulpit,  and  taking  a  crucifix  in 
his  hand,  began  to  harangue  the 
people  who  filled  the  church,  and 
conjured  them  not  to  abandon 
him,  recalling  to  their  recollec- 
tion the  dangers  he  had  encoun- 
tered for  the  public  welfare,  and 
the  success  which  had  attended 
his  undertakings.  Then  falling  into 
a  kind  of  delirium,  he  made  a 
confession  of  his  past  life  in  a 
furious  and  fanatic  tone,  and  ex- 
horted others  to  imitate  his  exam- 
ple. His  harangue  was  so  silly, 
and  he  introduced  so  many  irre- 
levant things,  that  he  was  no 
longer  listened  to,  and  the  arch- 
bishop desired  the  priests  to  tell 
him  to  come  down.  They  did  so, 
and  Masaniello,  seeing  that  he 
had  lost  the  public  confidence, 
threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  his 
eminence,  begging  him  to  send 
his  theologian  to  the  palace  in 
order  to  carry  his  abdication  to 
the  viceroy.  The  cardinal  promi- 
sed to  do  so;  but  as  Masaniello 
was  in  a  perspiration,  he  was  ta- 
ken into  a  room  belonging  to  the 
convent  to  change  his  Imen.  After 
having  rested,  he  went  to  a  bal- 
cony overlooking  the  sea,  but  a 
minute  after  he  saw  advancing 
towards  him  several  men,  who 
had  entered  through  the  church, 
and  were  calling  him;  he  walked 


up  to  them,  saying,  "My  children, 
is  it  I  whom  you  seek?  here  I 
am."  They  answered  him  by  four 
musket  shots,  and  he  fell  dead. 
The  populace,  now  left  without 
a  leader,  were  soon  dispersed. 
The  head  of  Masaniello  was  car- 
ried at  the  end  of  a  lance  as  far 
as  the  viceroy's  palace  without 
experiencing  the  least  resistance 
from  the  people.  But  the  viceroy 
wishing  to  take  an  inproper  ad- 
vantage of  this  fortunate  circum- 
stance, Masaniello  was  taken  out 
of  his  tomb  by  the  people,  and 
siter  being  exposed  two  days, 
was  interred  with  the  honours 
due  to  a  captain-general. 

The  people  of  Naples  conti- 
nued in  a  state  of  considerable 
agitation  for  several  months^^d 
he  published  a  manifesto  in  or- 
der to  obtain  the  assistance  of 
foreign  powers.  Henry  de  Lor- 
raine, duke  of  Guise,  who  had 
been  obliged  to  quit  France,  re- 
tired to  Kome  in  the  month  of 
September,  1647 ;  he  thought  that 
the  disturbances  at  Naples  offe- 
red him  a  favourable  opportunity 
to  drive  out  the  Spaniards,  to 
establish  the  Dutch  form  of  re- 
public, and  to  make  himself  vi- 
ceroy, by  heading  the  people 
against  the  Spaniards.  In  fact, 
he  conquered  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  and  was  for  some  time 
the  general  to  the  people,  after 
the  death  of  the  Prince  of  Massa, 
which  happened  on  tho  21st  of 
October,  1647.  He 'took  posses- 
sion of  the  Torrione  del  Car- 
mine, the  other  castles  being  oc- 
cupied by  the  Spaniards;  he  es- 
tablished and  fortified  himself 
before  the  church  of  St  John,  at 
Garbonara;  he  had  induced  many 
noblemen  to  join  him,  and  hiB 
affairs  were  in  an  advanced  and 
prosperous  state,  idien  the  Spa 
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mards,  profitmg  by  his  occasio- 
nal absence,  surprised  the  Tor- 
rione  and  the  posts  of  the  Duke 
of  Guise.  He  was  arrested  near 
Caserta,  where  he  had  retired, 
waiting  for  some  troops  of  his 
own  party;  be  was  then  conduc- 
ted to  Spain,  and  thus  termina- 
ted- the  disturbances  of  Naples. 

The  kings  of  Spain,  continuing 
the  sovereigns  of  this  kingdoin, 
Philip  V,  the  grandson  of  Louis 
XIV,  went  to  take  possession  of 
Naples  in  1702,  He  preserved  it 
for  six  years;  but  in  1707  Gene- 
ral Count  Daun  took  possession 
of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  in  the 
name  of  3ie  Emperor  Joseph; 
and  the  branch  of  the  house  of 
Austria,  reigning  in  Germany, 
preserved  this  kingdom  even  when 
the  house  of  Bourbon  was  estab- 
lished in  Spain ;  for  by  the  treaty 
signed  at  Baden  on  the  7th  of 
September,  1714,  they  gave  up 
to  the  Emperor  Charles  VI  the 
kingdom  of  Naples  and  Sardinia, 
the  Low  Countries,  and  the  duchy 
of  Milan  and  Mantua,  as  part  of 
the  inheritance  of  Charles  II,  king 
of  Spain. 

The  division  still  subsisting  be- 
tween Spain  and  the  house  of 
Austria,  the  Emperor  Charles  VI 
was  obliged  to  give  up  Sicily,  by 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  to  Victor 
Amadeus,  duke  of  Savoy.  Philip 
V,  kii^  of  Spain,  retook  it  witi 
very  little  trouble  in  1718;  but 
by  the  treaty  of  1720,  he  con- 
signed to  Charles  VI  all  the  re- 
venue of  this  island.  The  empe- 
ror was  aclmowledged  by  every 
other  power  king  of  the  Two  Si- 
cilies, and  King  Victor  was  obli- 
ced  to  rest  contented  with  Sar- 
Oinia  instead  of  Sicily.  The  Duke 
of  Orleans,  Ae  regent  of  France, 
who  was  not  on  good  terms  with 
tbe  Eiqg  of  Sardinia,  contributed 


greatly  to  this  change  rather  un- 
favourable to  this  monarch. 

When  war  was  declared  be- 
tween France  and  the  empire  in 
1733,  on  account  of  the  crown  of 
Poland,  France  having  taken  tbe 
Milan  territory,  Don  Carlos,  son 
of  the  King  of  Spain,  and  already 
Duke  of  Parma,  took  possession 
of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  and 
Sicily  in  1734,  which  was  confir- 
med to  him  by  the  treaty  of 
Vienna  in  1736,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  duchy  of  Lorraine 
was  given  to  France,  Parma  and 
Milan  to  the  Emperor  Charles 
VI,  Tuscany  to  the  Duke  of  Lor- 
raine, and  the  towns  of  Tortona 
and  Novara  to  the  King  of  Sar- 
dinia. 

Naples  then  began  to  see  her 
sovereign  residing  within  her  own 
walls,  an  advantage  of  which  this 
city  had  been  deprived  for  up- 
wards of  two  centuries.  Don  Car- 
los, or  Charles  UI,  had  the  fe* 
licity  to  enjoy  this  new  method 
of  Dominion;  he  reformed  abu- 
ses, made  wise  laws,  established 
a  trade  with  the  Turks,  adorned 
the  city  with  magnificent  build- 
ings, and  rendered  his  reign  the 
admiration  of  his  subjects.  His 
protection  of  literature  and  the 
fine  arts  may  be  seen  in  the 
works  executed  under  his  direc- 
tion at  Herculaneum  and  Pom- 
peii, and  in  the  great  care  he 
displayed  to  preserve  the  monu- 
ments of  antiquity.  He  employed 
numerous  skilful  artists  in  that 
immense  undertaking,  the  erec- 
tion of  the  palace  of  Caserta; 
and  Naples,  under  his  benignant 
sway,  has  enjoyed  more  tran- 
quillity and  flourished  in  nreater 
prosperity  than  at  any  former 
period. 

During  the  war  of  1741,  re- 
specting the  Bucceesion  of  the 
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emperor  Charles  TI,  the  Englisli 
haa  appeared  before  Naples  with 
a  formidable  fleet,  in  order  to 
force  the  king  to  sign  a  promise 
not  to  act  against  we  interests 
of  the  Queen  of  Hungary,  yet 
he  did  not  conceive  hunself  jus- 
tified in  refusing  assistance  to  the 
Spaniards,  who  after  the  battle 
of  Gampo  Santo  retired  towards 
his  states.  He  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  army,  which  he  con- 
ducted to  them ;  but  the  theatre 
of  war  was, soon  carried  to  the 
other  extremity  of  Italy,  and  the 
long  remained  tranquil. 

Ferdinand  VI,  king  of  Spain, 
and  eldest  brother  of  the  King 
of  Naples,  died  in  1759.  Charles 
ni  being  the  heir,  consigned  the 
kingdom  of  Naples  and  Sicily  to 
his  third  son,  Ferdinand  I,  re- 
serving the  second  for  the  Spa- 
nish throne  (the  eldest  being  in- 
capable of  reigning),  and  embar- 
ked for  Spain  on  the  6th  October, 
1759. 

Ferdinand  I  governed  his  king- 
dom in  peace  for  forty -seven 
years,  when  Napoleon  Bonaparte, 
emperor  of  the  French,  took  pos- 
session of  it  in  1806,  and  gave 
it  to  his  brother  Joseph;  ihe 
latter  having  afterwards  been 
removed  to  the  throne  of  Spain, 
was  replaced  by  Joachim  Murat, 
tiie  brother-in-law  of  Napoleon. 
In  1814,  Napoleon  having  been 
driven  from  fiie  throne  of  France, 
Francis  H,  emperor  of  Germany, 
recovered^  the  kingdom  of  Naples 
by  force  of  arms,  and  bestowed 
it  on  Ferdinand  I,  in  whom  the 
government  was  then  vestedagain. 
At  length,  that  monarch  having 
died  in  the  year  1825,  he  was 
succeeded  by  his  heir  and  son, 
Francis  I,  who,  after  a  short 
reign  was  succeeded  by  the  pre- 
sent king,  Ferdinand  U. 


GENERAL  VIEW  OF  NAfLEB. 

It  is  almost  universally  al- 
lowed, that,  after  having  seen 
Rome,  there  is  nothing  in  any 
other  place  on  earth  which  c^ 
excite  the  curiosity  or  deserve 
the  attention  of  travellers.  Indeed, 
it  may  be  truly  asked,  where,  as 
a  specimen  of  architecture,  shall 
we  find  a  building  capable  of 
being  compared  to  the  cathedral 
of  St  Peter;  an  ancient  monu- 
ment, more  majestic  than  the 
Pantheon  of  Agrippa,  or  more 
superb  than  the  Coliseum  ?  Where 
shall  we  find  so  many  ancient 
chefs-d'oeuvre  of  sculpture,  as 
in  the  museum  of  Pius  Clemen- 
tinus  and  the  capitol,  and  in  the 
villas  Albani  andLudovisi?  What 
paintings  can  rival  those  which 
may  be  seen  in  the  porticoes, 
and  the  chambers  painted  by 
Raphael? 

The  city  of  Naples  certainly 
presents  nothing  in  architecture, 
in  sculpture,  or  in  painting,  that 
can  vie  with  the  works  of  art 
just  mentioned:  nevertheless,  it 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  most  delightful  cities  on  the 
habitable  globe.  Nothing  more 
beautiful  and  unique  can  possibly 
be  imagined  than  the  coup-d'oeil 
of  Naples,  on  whatever  side  the 
city  is  viewed.  Naples,  is  situated 
towards  the  south  and  east  on 
the  declivity  of  a  long  range  of 
hills,  and  encircling  a  ^f  sixteen 
miles  in  breadth,  and  as  many 
in  length,  which  forms  a  basin, 
called  Crater  by  the  Neapolitans. 
This  gulf  is  terminated  on  each 
side  by  a  cape;  that  on  the  right 
called  the  cape  of  Miseno ;  the 
other,  on  the  left  the  cape  of 
Massa.  The  islana  of  Capri  on 
one  side,  and  that  of  Prpdda  on 
the  other,  seem  to  dose  the  gul^ 
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but  between  these  islands  and 
the  two  capes  the  view  of  the 
sea  is  unlimited.  The  city  ap- 
pears to  crown  this  superb  oasin. 
One  part  rises  towards  the  west 
in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre, 
on  the  hills  of  Pausilippo,  St 
Ermo,  and  Antignano ;  the  other 
extends  towards  the  east  over 
a  more  level  territory,  in  which 
villas  follow  each  other  in  rapid 
succession,  from  the  Magdalen 
bridge  to  Portici,  where  the  king's 
palace  is  situated,  and  beyond 
that  to  Mount  Vesuvius.  It  is  the 
most  beautiful  prospect  in  the 
world,  all  travellers  agreeing  that 
this  situation  is  unparalleled  in 
beauty. 

The  best  position  for  viewing 
Naples  is  tfom  the  summit  of 
Mount  Ermo,  an  eminence  which 
completely  overlooks  the  city.  For 
this  reason  I  am  not  surprised 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Naples, 
enraptured  with  the  charms  of 
the  situation,  the  mildness  of  the 
climate,  the  fertility  of  the  coun- 
try, the  beauty  of  its  environs, 
and  the  grandeur  of  its  buildings, 
say  in  their  language:  "Vedi 
Napoli,  e  po  mori,"  intimating 
that  when  Naples  has  been  seen, 
everything  has  been  seen. 

The  volcanoes  in  the  envi- 
rons, the  phenomena  of  nature, 
the  disasters  of  which  they  have 
been  the  cause,  the  revolutions, 
the  changes  they  daily  occasion, 
the  ruins  of  towns  buried  in  their 
lava,  the  remains  of  places  ren- 
dered famous  by  the  accounts  of 
celebrated  historians,  by  the  fab- 
les of  the  ancients,  and  the  writ- 
ings of. the  greatest  poets;  the 
vestiges  of  Greek  and  Roman 
magnificence;  and,  lastly,  the 
traces  of  towns  of  ancient  renown; 
all  conspire  to  render  the  coast 
of  Naples  and  Pozzuoli  the  most 


cuiious  and  most  interesting  in 
Italy. 

On  the  northern  side,  Naples 
is  surrounded  by  hills  which  form 
a  kind  of  crown  round  the  Terra 
di  Lavoro,  the  Land  of  Labour. 
This  consists  of  fertile  and  ce- 
lebrated fields,  called  by  the  an- 
cient Romans  the  ''happy  coun- 
try," and  considered  by  them  the 
richest  and  most  beautifiil  in  the 
imiverse.  These  fields  are  fertili- 
zed by  a  river  called  Sebeto, 
which  descends  from  the  hills 
on  the  side  of  Nola,  and  falls^ 
into  the  sea  after  having  passed 
under  Magdalen  bridge,  towards 
the  eastern  part  of  Naples.  It 
was  formerly  a  considerable  river, 
but  the  great  eruption  of  Mount 
Vesuvius  in  79,  made  such  an 
alteration  at  its  soursce,  that  it 
entirely  disappeared.  Some  time 
afterwards  a  part  of  it  reappeared 
in  the  place  which  still  preserves 
the  name  of  Bulla,  a  kind  of 
small  lake,  about  six  miles  from 
Naples,  whence  the  city  is  partly 
supplied  with  water.  The  Sebeto, 
vulgarly  called  Fomello,  divides 
into  two  branches  at  the  place 
called  Casa  dell'  acqua ;  part  of 
it  is  conveyed  to  Naples  by  aque- 
ducts, and  the  remainder  is  used 
for  supplying  baths  and  watering 
gardens. 

The  city  of  Naples  is  well 
supplied  with  aqueducts  and 
fountains.  There  are  two  prin- 
cipal springs,  the  waters  of  which 
are  distributed  through  the  city. 
The  aqueducts  under  the  pave- 
ment of  the  streets  are  very 
broad;  they  have  twice  been 
used  at  the  capture  of  Naples, 
first  by  Belisarius,  and  afterwards 
by  Alphonso  I. 
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It  i8  supposed  that  the  ancient 
town  of  Parthenope,  or  Neapolis. 
was  situated  in  tne  highest  and 
most  northern  part  of  the  pre- 
sent town,  between  St  Agnello  in 
Capo  di  Napoli  and  St  George, 
St  Marcelliu,  and  St  Severin.  It 
w^s  divided  into  three  great  qar- 
ters  or  sqottres,  called  the  Upper 
Square,  Sun  Square,  and  Moon 
Square ;  it  extended  towards  the 
place  now  occupied  by  the  Vi- 
caria  and  the  market  place.  With 
respect  to  the  other  town,  called 
Paleopolis,  which,  according  to 
Diodorus  Siculus,  was  founded 
by  Hercules,  and  stood  near  this 
place;  its  situation  is  unknown. 

The  city  of  Naples  was  for- 
merly surrounded  by  very  high 
walls,  so  that  Hannibal  was  alar- 
med at  them,  and  would  not  iln- 
dertake  to  besiege  the  place.  The 
dty  being  destroyed,  the  walls 
were  extended  and  rebuilt  with 
greater  magnificence.  The  city 
was  afterwards  enlarged,  but  nei- 
ther walls  nor  gates  were  erec- 
ted. Its  present  circumference  is 
of  twenty-two  miles.  Three  strong 
castles  may,  however,  be  used 
for  itB  defence;  these  are  the 
Castello  dell'  Uovo,  the  New  Castle, 
and  that  of  St  Ermo.  The  Tower 
del  Carmine,  which  has  been  con- 
verted into  a  kind  of  fortress,  is 
less  used  for  the  defence  of  me 
city  than  for  the  maintenance  of 
subordination  amongst  die  people. ' 
The  harbour  of  Naples  is  like- 
wise defended  by  some  fortifica- 
tions erected  on  the  two  moles. 
-Naples  is  divided  into  twelve 
quarters,  which  are  destinguis- 
hed  by  the  following  appellations : 
St  Ferdinando,Chiaja,  Monte  Cal- 
vario,  Avvocata,  Stella,  St  Carlo 
aU'  Arena,  Yicaria,  St  Lorenzo, 


St    Qius^pe    Maggiore,  Porto, 
Pendino,  and  Mercato. 

In  1838,  Naples  contained  a 
population  of  836,302;  it  now,  in 
1856,  contains  about  450,000  in- 
habitants, and  is  consequently  the 
most  populous  city  in  Europe, 
excepting  London  and  Paris. 
Amonest  these  may  be  reckoned 
more  tiian  40,000  Lazzaroni,  who 
are  the  most  indigent  part  of  the 
inhabitants;  they  go  about  the 
streets  with  a  cap  on  their  heads, 
and  dressed  in  a  shirt  and  trou- 
sers of  coarse  linen,  but  wearing 
neither  shoes  nor  stockings. 

The  streets  are  pavea  with 
broad  slabs  of  hard  stone,  resem- 
bling the  lava  of  Vesuvius;  the 
streets  in  general  are  neither 
broad  nor  regular,  except  that 
of  Toledo,  which  is  the  prmcipal, 
is  very  broad  and  straight,  and 
is  nearly  a  mile  in  length.  The 
squares  are  large  and  irregular, 
with  the  exception  of  those  of 
the  royal  palace  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost 

The  greater  part  of  the  hou- 
ses, particularly  in  the  principal 
streets,  are  uniformly  built;  they 
are  generally  about  five  or  six 
stories  in  height,  with  balconies 
and  flat  roo»,  in  the  form  of 
terraces,  which  ike  inhabitants 
use  as  a  promenade. 

Few  of  the  public  fountains 
are  ornamented  in  an  elegant 
style.  The  churches,  the  palaces, 
and  all  the  other  public  build- 
ings sure  magnificent,  and  are 
richly  ornamented;  but  the  ar- 
chitecture is  not  so  beautiful,  so 
majestic,  nor  so  imposing  as  diat 
of  the  edifices  of  Kome,  and  of 
many  other  places  in  Italy. 

Naples  contains  about  300 
churches,  forty-eight  of  which  are 
parochial.  There  are  numerous 
palaces  and  other  public  buil< 
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but  tke  ingrtUatade  of  the  latter 
haymg  mitigated  the  Normans 
to  make  war,  Drogon  created 
himself  coant  of  Apolia;  the  pope, 
St  Leo  IX,  and  the  emperor,  uni* 
ted  to  expel  him,  but  the  pope 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Robert 
Qniscard,  another  son  of  Tan- 
cred  of  Hauteville,  who  entered 
Italy  in  the  year  1058. 

"rtie  Normans  paid  every  re- 
spect to  this  pope  whilst  he  was 
their  prisoner;  they  conducted 
him  to  the  town  of  beneyentum, 
wMch  had  belonged  to  him  since 
the  preceding  year;  and  it  was 
there,  accorcung  to  historians, 
that  he  bestowed  the  investiture 
of  Apulia,  of  Calabria,  and  of 
Sicily,  on  Onfroi,  one  of  Tan- 
cred's  sons,  on  account  of  his 
homage  to  the  holy  see.  Robert 
Guiscard  took  the  title  bf  duke 
of  Calabria  in  1060,  and  conti- 
nued to  extent  his  conquests:  he 
afterwards  liberated  Pope  Gre; 
gory  Vn  from  the  hands  of  the 
Emperor  Henry  TV,  who  besie- 
ged him  in  Rome;  but  he  did 
more  injury  to  the  town  than  the 
enemies  he  had  driven  away.  He 
was  preparing  to  make  war  with 
the  Greeks,  when  death  put  a 
period  to  his  operations,  in  1085. 

<  Roger,  son  of  Robert  Guiscard, 
succeded  him,  and  was  proclaim 
med  duke  of  Calabria  and  of  Sa* 
lemo:  Boemond  and  Tancred, 
his  son  and  nephew,  set  out  in 
1096  for  the  crusade.  This  is  the 
Tancred  whose  adventures  and 
amours  were  so  much  celebrated 
by  the  poets,  l&nd  particularly  by 
Tasso. 

At  the  time  when  Duke  Ro^er 
was  about  to  pass  into  Sicily, 
on  account  of  a  conspiracy  for- 
med by  a  Greek  against  the  Count 
of  Sicily,  Pope  Urban  U  was  so 
pleased    with   his  zeal   for  the 


welfare  of  the  Oathdiic  church, 
that  in  1100  he  noaunated  hink 
and  his  successors  apostolic  le* 
gates  to  tiie  whole  island;  he 
performed  the  functions  of  this 
o£fice  with  great  fidelity;  he  re- 
established religion  in  Sicilv, 
and  founded  numerous  hospitals^ 
churches,  and  bishoprics. 

Roger,  the  second  son  of  the 
preceding,  having  been  made 
Count  of  Sicily ,  obtained  posse^ 
sion,  in  the  absence  of  his  eldest 
brother,  of  Apulia  and  of  Gala- 
bria:  the  duke  of  Naples  swore 
fidelity  to  him  in  1129;  and.  ha* 
ving  afterwards  become  master 
of  all  the  territory  now  forming 
the  kingdom  of  Naples  and  Si- 
cily, he  took  the  title  of  king, 
with  the  consent  of  the  Antipope 
Anacletus ;  he  subdued  ail  who 
wished  to  oppose  him,  and  com- 
pelled Pope  Innocent  H  to  con-> 
firm  his  title  of  king  of  Sicily  in 
the  year>  1139.  He  carried  his 
conquests  to  Africa,  rendering 
himself  master  of  Tripoli,  of  Tu- 
nis, and  of  Hippona;  ana  he  left 
his  kingdom,  in  the  year  1154, 
to  his  son,  William  the  Wicked 
William  H,  surnamed  Uie  Good, 
succeeded  his  father  in  1166. 

In  1189  Tancred,  son  of  King 
Roger,  was.  elected  king  of  Sicily^ 
on  account  of  his  superior  abili* 
ties,  although  the  Emperor  Henry 
YI  laid  claim  to  this  kingdom, 
as  having  married  Constance^ 
the  posthumous  daugther  of  King 
Roger. 

After  the  death  of  Tancred^ 
in  the  year  1192,  the  Emperor 
Henry  VI,  son  of  Frederick  Bar- 
barossa,  obtained  possession  of 
the  kingdom,  and  transmitted  it 
to  his  son.  Frederick  H  swayed 
the  sceptre  of  Sicily  for  fifty- 
three  years;  but  his  death  hap- 
pening in  1250,  Pope  Innocent  tv 
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took  possessiOB  of  Naples  as  part 
of  the  property  of  the  holy  see. 
The  son  of  Frederick  was  excom- 
mnnicated  by  this  pope,  as  a 
mark  of  disrespect  and  hatred^ 
towards  his  father;  the  cit)r  of 
Naples  closed  its  gates  against 
him,  but  he  besieged  it,  took  it 
by  famine  in  1254,  and  treated 
the  inhabitants  with  extraordi- 
nanr  cruelty.  Mainfroi,  or  Man- 
fredi,  the  natural  son  of  Frede- 
rick n,  obtained  the  crown,  to  the 
prejudice  of  Gonradin,  son  ofthe 
Emperor  Conrad  IV,  who  was 
the  rigthftd  heir  as  the  grandson 
of  Frederick. 

Pope  Urban  IV  afterwards  be- 
stowed Naples  and  Sicily,  in  1265, 
on  Charles,  count  of  Anjou  and 
of  Provence,  brother  of  St  Louis, 
who  engaged  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  court  of  Kome.  In  Uie  mean- 
time Conradin  brought  an  army 
from  Germany  to  conquer  his 
kingdoms ;  the  Ghibelines  of  Italy 
received  him  with  open  arms; 
but  having  been  defeated  by  the 
troops  of  Charles  of  Anjou,  he 
was  taken,  as  well  as  the  young 
Frederick,  the  heir  to  the  duchv 
of  Austria,  and  they  were  botn 
executed  at  Naples  in  1268,  by 
order  of  Charles  of  Anjou. 

The  house  of  Suabia  then  be- 
came extinct  and  Naples  passed 
under  the  dominion  of  a  new 
race  of  kings.  Charles  I  estab- 
lished his  residence  at  Naples, 
and  this  gave  rise  to  a  revolu- 
tion in  Sicily;  the  French  were 
pat  to  the  sword  on  Easter  day, 
29th  March,  1282,  at  the  time 
when  the  vespers  were  being 
sung  at  Palermo.  John  of  Pro- 
dda,  who  was  the  principal  au- 
thor of  the  Sicilian  vomers,  was 
deprived,  by  King  Charles  of  An- 

i'ou,  of  his  island  of  Procida,  for 
laving  taken  the  part  of  Man- 


fred] and  Conradin.  Peter  of  Ar- 
ragon,  who  married  a  daughter 
of  Manfredi,  was  made  king  of 
Sicily ;  and  these  kingdoms  were 
separated  till  the  time  of  Fer- 
dinand the  Catholic,  who  united 
them  in  1504. 

'  Charles  n  succeded  his  father, 
Charles  I,  and  transmitted  the 
kingdom  to  his  son,  Bobert  the 
Good,  in  1309.  This  prince  dis- 
played considerable  talent,  and 
under  \Ai  reign  the  arts,  sciences, 
and  literature  were  most  culti- 
vated Bt  Naples.  In  1341  Jane  I, 
grand-daughter  of  Robert,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne  of  Naples; 
she  married  Andrew,  son  of  the 
King  of  Hungary;  but  he  was 
strangled  in  1345,  probably  with 
the  approbation  of  the  queen; 
others,  however,  attribute  his 
death  to  the  intrigues  of  Char- 
les de  Duras,  who  contrived  the 
death  of  this  unfortunate  queen.' 
The  grand  schism  of  the  west 
commenced  in  1378,  by  the  double 
election  which  the  cardinals  suc- 
cessively made  of  Urban  VI  and 
Clement  VH;  the  latter  was  re-^ 
cognized  as  pope  by  France  and 
by  Queen  Jane.  Urban  excom- 
municated the  queen,  and  decla-  \ 
red  her  deprived  of  ner  estates; 
he  invited  from  Hungary  Char- 
les de  Duras,  a  descendant  of 
Chai'les  H,  and  gave  him  the 
kingdom  of  Naples.  The  queen, 
in  order  to  have  a  protector,  no- 
minated as  her  successor  the  Duke 
of  Aiy'ou,  brother  of  Charles  V, 
king  of  France,  and  second  son 
of  King  John;  but  she  could  not 
prevent  Charles  de  Duras  from 
entering  Naples  on  the  16th 
July,  1381.  The  queen  was  be- 
sieged in  the  Castello  dell^  Uovo, 
and  was  obliged  to  surrender; 
Charles  de  Duras  ordered  her 
to  be  executed  on  the  22nd  May, 
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1882,  just  as  the  Duke  on  Aiyou 
was  entering  Italy  to  assist  her. 
For  the  sake  of  brevity  we  shall 
pass  over  the  successors  of  Char- 
les ni  and  of  Louis  of  Anjou. 

In  the  year  1493  Charles  VHI, 
being  at  peace  with  Spain,  Eng- 
land, and  the  Low  Countries, 
determined  to  support  the  claims 
of  the  house  of  Anjou  to  the 
Mngdom  of  Naples;  he  was  li- 
vely and  ardent,  his  favourites 
encouraged  him  to  undertake 
this  conquest,  and  he  accompli- 
shed the  desired  object;  he  en- 
tered Naples  on  the  21st  February, 
1495;  he  made  his  entry  with 
the  imperial  ornaments,  and  was 
saluted  with  the  name  of  Caesar 
Augustus,  for  the  pope,  Alexan- 
der VI,  had  declared  him  Em- 
peror of  Constantinople  on  his 
passage  into  Rome.  It  is  true  that 
Charles  VIII  had  besieged  him  in 
tiie  castle  of  St  Angelo ;  but  he 
atoned  for  this  offence  by  wait- 
ing on  him  at  mass,  and  paying 
him  filial  obedience  in  the  most 
solemn  manner. 

A  short  time  after,  the  Vene- 
tians, the  pope,  the  emperor,  and 
the  king  of  Arragon,  being  leagued 
against  Charles  VIII,  he  could 
not  preserve  his  conquest,  and  he 
would  Y,  ith  difficulty  have  regained 
France  had  he  not  won  the  battle 
of  Fomova  in  1495.  Ferdinand  11 
then  returned  to  his  kingdom  of 
Naples,  by  the  assistance  of  Fer- 
dinand the  Catholic,  king  of  Ar- 
ragon and  of  Sicily.  He  died  in 
1496,  without  leaving  any  heir. 

Louis  XII  then  wished  to  lay 
claim  to  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
as  the  successor  of  the  ancient 
kings  of  the  house  of  Anjou, 
and  particularly  of  Charles  VIII, 
who  had  been  king  of  Naples 
in  1495;  Ferdinand  likewise  sup- 
ported his  pretentions  to  it  as 


a  nephew  of  Alphonso,  kin^ 
of  Naples,  who  died  without  is- 
sue in  1458«  In  1501  Louis  sent 
Gonzalvo  of  Cordova,  sumamed 
the  Great  Captain,  under  pretence 
of  assisting  his  cousin  against 
the  King  of  France,  but  in  fact 
to  divide  with  him  the  kingdom 
of  'Naples,  according  to  a  secret 
convention  entered  into  between 
these  two  kings.  Frederic  II  was 
obliged  to  abandon  his- estates; 
he  retired  to  Tours,  where  he 
died  in  1504.  Louis  XII  and  the 
King  of  Arragon  divided  the  king- 
dom, but  Naples  belonged  to  the 
French.  This  division,  which  took 

Slace  in  1501,  gave  rise  to  new 
ifficulties;  a  war  was  kindled 
between  the  French  and  Spa- 
niards; and  Ferdinand,  notwith- 
standing the  treaty,  took  posses- 
sion of  the  kingdom.  Gonzalvo 
gained  the  battle  of  Seminira  in 
Calabria,  where  he  took  the 
French  general,  Aubign6,  priso- 
ner, and  the  battle  of  Cerignole, 
in  Apulia,  when  Louis  d' Armagh 
nac,  duke  of  Nemours  and  vice- 
roy of  Naples,  was  killed  on  the 
28th  of  April,  1503.  He  gained 
a  third  battle  near  the  Carigliano, 
and  entered  Naples  in  the  same 
year.  The  French  then  lost  the 
kingdom  of  Naples  for  ever,  and 
this  city  afterwards  submitted  for 
more  than  two  centuries  to  for- 
eign princes  who  did  not  reside 
in  Italy. 

Charles  V,  who  became  king 
of  Spain  in  1516,  continued  to 
sway  the  sceptre  of  Naples,  as 
did  Philip  II  and  his  successors, 
till  the  conquest  of  the  Emperor 
Joseph  J,  in  1707. 

Whilst  the  kings  of  Spain  were 
in  possession  of  Naples,  they 
appointed  viceroys  who,  being 
screened  by  distance  from  the  su- 
perintendence of  their  sovereign^ 
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pttm  oppressed  the  people.  Th€ 
l)«ke  of  Archop,  who  was  vice- 
roy in    1647,  tinder   Philip  IV, 
wished  to  lay  st  tax  6n  froit  in 
addition  to  the  excessive  imposts 
with  which  the  Neapolitans  were 
already  burdened.  This  new  de* 
mand  'was  so  'exorbitant  that  it 
excited  the  nrnrmurs  of  the  people. 
The  viceroy  was  often  importuned 
by  the  solicitations  and  the  cla- 
mours of  the  populace,  whilst  cros- 
ising  the  market  place  to  go  to 
the  church  of  the  Carmelites,  on 
every  Saturday,  as  was  the  custom. 
About  the  same  time  the  people 
of  Palermo  compelled  the  viceroy 
of  Sicily  to  suppress  the  duties 
©n  flour,  wine,  oil,   meat,  and 
cheese :  this  example  encouraged 
the  Neapolitans,  and  gave  rise  to 
the  famous  conspiracy  of  which 
Masaniello  was  the  chief  mover. 
The   chieiP,  of  the  conspiring 
party  was  a  young  man,  24  years 
of  age,  named  'ftomas  Aniello, 
but  by  the  populace  pronunced 
Masaniello.  He  was  bom  at  Amalfi, 
a"  small  town  in  the  gulf  of  Sa- 
lerno, twenty-^even  miles  from 
Naples,  and  was  by  profession  a 
fisherman.  The  general  discontent 
so  inflamed  his  mind  that  he  re- 
solved to  hang  himself  or  take  off 
the  tax  on  fruit.   On  the  16th 
June,  1647,  he  went  to  the  shops 
of  the  iruiterers  and  proposed  to 
them  to  come  the  next  day  to 
the  market  place  together  and  pu- 
blicly declare  that  they  would  not 
pay  the  duty ;  the  assessor,  how- 
ever, having  obtained  information 
of  the  proceeding,  repaired  to  the 
spot,  where  he  gave  the  people 
hopes  that  the  tax  should  be  re- 
moved, and  thus  dissipated  the 
tumult.  On   the  7th  July,  how- 
ever, the  tumult  having  recom- 
menced, he  attempted  ineffectually 
to  quell  the  disturbance,  andha4. 


nearly  been  killed  by  the  popu'i 
lace.  Masaniello  took  this  oppor- 
tunity of  assembling  the  most  de- 
termined; he  conducted  them  to 
the  pliice  where  the  offices  and 
chests  of  the  collectors  were  si- 
tuated; these  they  pillaged  im^ 
mediately,  and  after  breaking  open 
the  prisons  and  freeing  the  cap- 
tives they  proceeded  t6  the  pa* 
lace  of  the  viceroy,  whom  they 
compelled  to  promise  that  the 
duty  should  be  taken  off;  he  af- 
terwards took  refuge  in  the  new 
castle;  the  people,  Jiowever,  be- 
sieged him  there,  and  not  cou" 
tenting  themselves  with  Ms  pro*- 
mises,  made  him  pledge  himself 
to  suppress  the  duty,  and  to  main^ 
tain  the  privileges  and  exeimp- 
tions  granted  to  the  Neapolitans 
by  Ferdinand  I  of  Arragon,  as 
well  as  by  Frederick  and  Char- 
les V.  They  likewise  insisted  that 
the  council  and  all  ihe  nobility 
should  ratify  this  engagement. 

At  the  sanje  time  the  people 
pillaged  the  houses  of  the  col- 
lector, and  of  all  those  who  had 
any  share  in  imposing  the  duty 
on  frtut ;  and  they  were  about  to 
commit  similar  depredations  on 
the  palaces  of  several  noblemen 
had  they  not  been  diverted  frgra 
their  intention  by  the  timely  in- 
terposition ofOardinal  Filemarino, 
archbishop  of  N  aples,for  whom  the 
people  entertained  great  friend- 
ship and  respect 

Masaniello  was,  however,  elec- 
ted captain-general  of  the  people 
on  the  9th  July;  his  spirit,  finn*- 
ness,and  good  behaviour  rendered 
his  authority  more '  considerable 
every  day ;  a  kind  of  throne  was 
erected  for  him  in  the  centre  of 
the  market-place,  on  which  he 
ascended  with  his  counsellors, 
and  gave  audience  to  the  public. 
There,  in  his   white  fisherman's 
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dress,  he  receiyed  petitions  and 
requests,  pronounced  judgment, 
and  caused  his  orders  to  he  im- 
mediately obeyed.  He  had  more 
than  160,000  men  at  his  command. 
The  viceroy  attempted  to  assas- 
sinate Masaniello,  and  to  poison 
the  water  of  the  aqueduct,  but 
he  did  not  succeed ;  he  was  then 
mof  e  closely  confined  in  the  castle, 
and  his  provisions  cut  oflf. ' 

Masaniello,  in  order  to  avoid 
being  surprised,  forbade  any  per- 
son under  pain  of  death  to  wear 
a  mantle ;  everybody  obeyed ;  men, 
women,  and  clergy,  no  longer  wore 
mantles  or  any  other  dress  under 
which  weapons  could  be  concea- 
led. He  fixed  the  price  of  provi- 
sions, established  a  very  strict 
police,  and  with  firmness  ordered 
the  execution  of  the  guiltv. 

If  Masaniello  had  rested  here, 
his  power  might  have  lasted  a 
considerable  time;  but  his  autho- 
rity rendered  him  haughty,  arro- 
gant, and  even  crueL 

On  the  13th  July,  negotiators 
having  arrived  to  conciliate  the 
people,  the  viceroy  proceeded 
¥rith  great  state  and  ceremony  to 
the  cathedral  church ;  he  caused 
tiie  capitulatioh  exacted  from  him 
by  the  people  to  be  read  in  a 
loud  voice,  and  signed  by  each 
of  the  counsellors;  they  made 
oath  to  observe  it,  and  to  obtain 
its  confirmation  from  the  king. 
Masaniello  stood  near  the  arch- 
bishop's throne,  with  his  sword 
in  hand  and  haughty  with  suc- 
cess; from  time  to  time  he  made 
various  ridiculous  propositions  to 
the  viceroy;  the  first  was,  to  make 
him  commandant  general  of  the 
city;  the  second,  to  give  him  a 
guard,  with  the  right  of  naming 
the  military  officers,  and  grant- 
ing leaves ;  a  third  was,  that  his 
excellency  should  disband  all  the 


guards  who  were  in  the  casde. 
To  these  demands  the  viceroy 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  in 
order  that  the  ceremony  might 
not  be  disturbed  by  his  refusal. 
After  the  Te  Deum  the  viceroy 
was  reconducted  to  the  palace. 

On  the  14th  of  July  Masaniello 
committed  numerous  extravagant 
actions;  he  went  on  horseback 
thr6ught  the  city,  imprisoning, 
torturing,  and  beheading  people 
for  the  slightest  offences.  He  threa- 
tened the  viceroy,  and  compel- 
led him  to  go  and  sup  with  him 
at  Pausilippo,  where  he  became 
so  intoxicated  as  entirely  to  lose 
his  reason.  His  wife  displayed 
her  extravagance  in  follies  of  a 
different  kind;  she  went  in  a  su- 
perb carriage,  taken  from  ^e 
Duke  of  Maddalone,  to  see  the 
vice-queen,  with  the  mother  and 
sisters  of  Masaniello,  clothed  in 
the  richest  garments,  and  cove- 
red with  diamonds. 

Masaniello  had  intervals  in 
which  he  conducted  himself  with 
propriety.  In  one  of  these  mo- 
ments he  sent  to  inform  tiie  vi- 
ceroy that  he  wished  to  abdicate 
the  command.  However,  on  the 
15th,  he  continued  his  foUies ;  he 
told  Don  Ferrante  Caracciolo, 
the  master  of  the  horse,  UnAt  as 
a  punishment  for  not  having  des- 
cended from  his  carriage  when 
he  met  him  he  should  kiss  his 
feet  in  the  market-place.  Don 
Ferrante  promised  to  do  this,  but 
saved  himself  by  flight  to  the 
castle.  The  foolish  Masaniello 
could  not  manage  even  tiie  po- 
pulace, to  whom  he  owed  his  ele- 
vation, and  this  was  the  cause  of 
his  ruin. 

On  the  16th  of  July,  fgte  day 
of  Notre  Dam  of  Mount  Carmel, 
which  is  the  grandest  solemnity 
in  the  market  church  of  Naples, 
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Masaniello  went  to  hear  x^ass; 
and  when  the  archbishop  entered 
he  went  before  him,  and  said, 
<'Sir,  I  perceive  that  the  people 
are  beginning  to  abandon  me, 
and  are  willing  to  betray  me, 
but  I  wish  for  my  own  comfort 
and  for  that  of  the  people,  that 
the  viceroy  and  all  die  magis- 
trates may  this  day  come  in  state 
to  the  church."  The  cardinal  em- 
braced him,  praised  his  piety, 
and  prepared  to  say  mass.  Ma- 
saniello immediately  ascended  the 
pulpit,  and  taking  a  crucifix  in 
his  hand,  began  to  harangue  the 
people  who  filled  the  church,  and 
copjured  them  not  to  abandon 
him,  recalling  to  their  recollec- 
tion the  dangers  he  had  encoun- 
tered for  the  public  welfare,  and 
the  success  which  ^ad  attended 
his  undertakings.  Then  falling  into 
a  kind  of  delirium,  he  made  a 
confession  of  his  past  life  in  a 
furious  and  fanatic  tone,  and  ex- 
horted others  to  imitate  his  exam- 
ple. His  harangue  was  so  silly, 
and  he  introduced  so  many  irre- 
levant things,  that  he  was  no 
longer  listened  to,  and  the  arch- 
bishop desired  the  priests  to  tell 
him  to  come  down.  They  did  so, 
and  MasanieUo,  seeing  that  he 
had  lost  the  public  confidence, 
threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  his 
eminence,  begging  him  to  send 
his  theologian  to  the  palace  in 
order  to  carrv  his  abdication  to 
the  viceroy.  The  cardinal  promi- 
sed to  do  so;  but  as  Masaniello 
was  in  a  perspiration,  he  was  ta- 
ken into  a  room  belonging  to  the 
convent  to  change  his  Unen.  After 
having  rested,  he  went  to  a  bsd- 
cony  overlooking  the  sea,  but  a 
minute  after  he  saw  advancing 
towards  him  several  men,  who 
had  entered  through  the  church, 
and  were  calling  hun;  hewalkea 


up  to  them,  saying,  ''My  children, 
is  it  I  whom  you  seek?  here  I 
am."  They  answered  him  by  four 
musket  shots,  and  he  fell  dead. 
The  populace,  now  left  without 
a  leader,  were  soon  dispersed. 
The  head  of  Masaniello  was  car- 
ried at  the  end  of  a  lance  as  far 
as  the  viceroy's  palace  without 
experiencing  me  least  resistance 
from  the  people.  But  the  viceroy 
wishing  to  take  an  inproper  ad- 
vantage of  this  fortunate  circum- 
stance, Masaniello  was  taken  out 
of  his  tomb  by  the  people,  and 
after  being  exposed  two  days, 
was  interred  with  the  honours 
due  to  a  captain-generaL 

The  people  of  Naples  conti- 
nued in  a  state  of  considerable 
agitation  for  several  months^^d 
he  published  a  manifesto  in  or^ 
der  to  obtain  the  assistance  of 
foreign  powers.  Henry  de  Lor- 
raine, duke  of  Guise,  who  had 
been  obliged  to  quit  France,  re- 
tired to  Kome  in  Uie  month  of 
September,  1647 ;  he  thought  that 
the  disturbances  at  Naples  o£fe- 
red  him  a  favourable  opportunity 
to  drive  out  the  Spaniards,  to 
establish  the  Dutch  form  of  re- 
public, and  to  make  himself  vi- 
ceroy, by  heading  the  people 
against  the  Spamards.  In  fact, 
he  conquered  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  and  was  for  some  time 
the  general  to  the  people,  after 
the  death  of  the  Prince  of  Massa, 
which  happened  on  the  21st  of 
October,  1647.  He 'took  posses- 
sion of  the  Torrione  del  Car- 
mine, the  other  castles  being  oc- 
cupied by  the  Spaniards;  he  es- 
tablished and  fortified  himself 
before  the  church  of  St  John,  at 
Carbonara;  he  had  induced  many  • 
noblemen  to  join  him,  and  hiii 
affairs  were  in  an  advanced  and 
prosperous  state,  when  the  Sp9 
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niards,  proHtmg  by  hh  occasio- 
nal absence,  surprised  the  Tor- 
none  and  the  posts  of  the  Duke 
of  Guise.  He  was  arrested  near 
Gaserta,  where  he  had  retired, 
waiting  for  some  troops  of  his 
own  party;  he  was  then  conduc- 
ted to  Spain,  and  thus  termina- 
ted- the  disturbances  of  Naples. 

The  kings  of  Spain,  continuing 
the  sovereigns  of  this  kingdoin, 
Philip  V,  the  grandson  of  Louis 
XIV,  went  to  take  possession  of 
Naples  in  1702,  He  preserved  it 
for  six  years;  but  in  1707  Gene- 
ral Count  Daun  took  possession 
of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  in  the 
name  of  &ie  Emperor  Joseph; 
and  the  branch  of  the  house  of 
Austria,  reigning  in  Germany, 
preserved  this  kingdom  even  when 
the  house  of  Bourbon  was  estab- 
lished in  Spain ;  for  by  the  treaty 
signed  at  Baden  on  the  7th  of 
September,  1714,  they  gave  up 
to  the  Emperor  Charles  VI  the 
kingdom  of  Naples  and  Sardinia, 
the  Low  Countries,  and  the  duchy 
of  Milan  and  Mantua,  as  part  of 
the  inheritance  of  Charles  II,  king 
of  Spain. 

The  division  still  subsisting  be- 
tween Spain  and  the  house  of 
Austria,  the  Emperor  Charles  VI 
was  obliged  to  give  up  Sicily,  by 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  to  Victor 
Amadous,  duke  of  Savoy.  Philip 
V,  king  of  Spain,  retook  it  with 
very  little  trouble  in  1718;  but 
by  the  treaty  of  1720,  he  con- 
signed to  Churles  VI  all  the  re- 
venue of  this  island.  The  empe- 
ror was  acloiowledged  by  ever^ 
other  power  king  of  the  Two  Si- 
cilies, and  ICingVictor  was  obli- 
ged to  rest  contented  with  Sar- 
dinia instead  of  Sicily.  The  Duke 
of  Orleana,  the  regent  of  France, 
who  was  not  on  good  terms  mth 
the  King  of  Sardinia,  contributed 


greatly  to  this  change  rather  un- 
favourable to  this  monarch. 

When  war  was  declared  be- 
tween France  and  the  empire  in 
1733,  on  account  of  the  crown  of 
Poland,  France  having  taken  the 
Milan  territory,  Don  Carlos,  son 
of  the  King  of  Spain,  and  already 
Duke  of  Parma,  took  possession 
of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  and 
Sicily  in  1734,  which  was  confir- 
med to  him  by  the  treaty  of 
Vienna  in  1736,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  duchy  of  Lorraine 
was  given  to  France,  Parma  aud 
Milan  to  the  Emperor  Charles 
VI,  Tuscany  to  the  Duke  of  Lor- 
raine, and  the  towns  of  Tortona 
and  Novara  to  the  King  of  Sar- 
dinia. 

Naples  then  began  to  see  her 
sovereign  residing  within  her  own 
walls,  an  advantage  of  which  this 
city  had  been  deprived  for  up- 
wards of  two  centuries.  Don  Car- 
los, or  Charles  III,  had  the  fe» 
licity  to  enjoy  this  new  method 
of  Dominion;  he  reformed  abu- 
ses, made  wise  laws,  established 
a  trade  with  the  Turks,  adorned 
the  city  with  magnificent  build- 
ings, and  rendered  his  reign  the 
admiration  of  his  subjects.  His 
protection  of  literature  and  the 
fine  arts  may  be  seen  in  the 
works  executed  under  his  direc- 
tion at  Herculaneum  and  Pom- 
peii, and  in  ^e  great  care  he 
displayed  to  preserve  the  monu- 
ments of  antiquity.  He  employed 
numerous  skilful  artists  in  that 
immense  undertaking,  the  erec^ 
tion  of  the  palace  of  Caserta; 
and  Naples,  under  his  benignant 
sway,  Has  enjoyed  more  tran- 
quillity and  flourished  in  greater 
prosperity  than  at  any  former 
period. 

During  the  war  of  1741,  re- 
specting the  Bucceaaion  of  the 
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«Diper(»'  Oliarlea  TI,  the  English 
had  appeared  before  Naples  with 
a  formidable  fleet,  in  order  to 
force  the  king  to  sign  a  promise 
not  to  act  against  the  interests 
of  the  Queen  of  Hungary,  yet 
he  did  not  conceive  himself  jus- 
tified in  refusing  assistance  to  the 
Spaniards,  who  after  the  battle 
of  Gampo  Santo  retired  towards 
his  states.  He  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  die  army,  which  he  con- 
ducted to  them ;  but  the  theatre 
of  war  was, soon  carried  to  the 
other  extremity  of  Italy,  and  the 
king  remained  tranquil. 

Ferdinand  VI,  king  of  Spain, 
and  eldest  brother  of  the  King 
of  Naples,  died  in  1759.  Charles 
HI  being  the  heir,  consigned  the 
kingdom  of  Naples  and  Sicily  to 
his  third  son,  Ferdinand  I,  re- 
serving the  second  for  the  Spa- 
nish l£rone  (the  eldest  being  in- 
capable of  reigning),  and  embar- 
ked for  Spain  on  the  6th  October, 
1759. 

Ferdinand  I  governed  his  king- 
dom in  peace  for  forty -seven 
y^ars,  when  Napoleon  Bonaparte, 
emperor  of  the  French,  took  pos- 
session of  it  in  1806,  and  gave 
it  to  his  brother  Joseph;  the 
latter  having  afterwards  been 
removed  to  the  throne  of  Spain, 
was  replaced  by  Joachim  Murat, 
the  brother-in-law  of  Napoleon. 
In  1814,  Napoleon  having  been 
driven  from  fiie  throne  of  France, 
Francis  H,  emperor  of  Germany, 
recovered*  the  kingdom  of  Naples 
by  force  of  arms,  and  bestowed 
it  on  Ferdinand  I,  in  whom  the 
government  was  then  vested  again. 
At  length,  that  monarch  having 
died  in  the  year  1825,  he  was 
succeeded  by  his  heir  and  son, 
Francis  I,  who,  after  a  short 
reign  was  succeeded  by  the  pre- 
sent king,  Ferdinand  U. 


OEKKRAL  VUBW  OF  NAPLES. 

It  ia  almost  universally  al- 
lowed, that,  after  having  seen 
Rome,  there  is  nothing  in  any 
other  place  on  earth  which  c^ 
excite  the  curiosity  or  deserve 
the  attention  of  travellers.  Indeed, 
it  may  be  truly  asked,  where,  as 
a  specimen  of  architecture,  shall 
we  find  a  building  capable  of 
being  compared  to  the  cathedral 
of  St  Peter;  an  ancient  monu- 
ment, more  majestic  than  the 
Pantheon  of  Agrippa,  or  more 
superb  than  the  Coliseum  ?  Where 
shall  we  find  so  many  ancient 
chefs-d'oeuvre  of  sculpture,  as  • 
in  the  museum  of  Pius  Clemen- 
tinus  and  the  capitol,  and  in  the 
^as  Albani  and  Ludovisi  ?  What 
paintings  can  rival  those  which 
may  be  seen  in  the  porticoes, 
ana  the  chambers  painted  by 
Haphael? 

The  city  of  Naples  certainly 
presents  nothing  in  architecture, 
in  sculpture,  or  in  painting,  that 
can  vie  with  the  works  of  art 
just  mentioned:  nevertheless,  it 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  most  delightful  cities  on  the 
habitable  globe.  Nothing  more 
beautiful  and  unique  can  possibly 
be  imagined  than  the  coup-d'oeil 
of  Naples,  on  whatever  side  the 
city  is  viewed.  Naples,  is  situated 
towards  the  south  and  east  on 
the  declivity  of  a  long  range  of 
hills,  and  encircling  a  gulf  sixteen 
miles  in  breadth,  and  as  many 
in  length,  which  forms  a  basin, 
called  Crater  by  the  Neapolitans. 
This  gulf  is  terminated  on  each 
side  by  a  cape ;  that  on  the  right 
called  the  cape  of  Miseno ;  the 
other,  on  the  left,  the  cape  of 
Massa.  The  island  of  Capri  on 
one  side,  and  that  of  Procida  on 
the  other,  seem  to  close  the  gulf 
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but  between  these  islands  and 
the  two  capes  the  view  of  the 
sea  is  unlimited.  The  city  ap- 
pears to  crown  this  superb  basin. 
One  part  rises  towards  the  west 
in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre, 
on  the  hills  of  Pausilippo,  St 
Ermo,  and  Antignano ;  the  other 
extends  towards  the  east  over 
a  more  level  territory,  in  which 
villas  follow  each  other  in  rapid 
succession,  from  the  Magdalen 
bridge  to  Portici,  where  the  king's 
palace  is  situated,  and  beyond 
that  to  Mount  Vesuvius.  It  is  the 
most  beautiful  prospect  in  the 
world,  all  travellers  agreeing  that 
this  situation  is  unparalleled  in 
beauty. 

The  best  position  for  viewing 
Naples  is  from  the  summit  of 
Mount  Ermo,  an  eminence  which 
completely  overlooks  the  city.  For 
this  reason  I  am  not  surprised 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Naples, 
enraptured  with  the  charms  of 
the  situation,  the  mildness  of  the 
climate,  the  fertility  of  the  coun- 
try, the  beauty  of  its  environs, 
and  the  grandeur  of  its  buildings, 
say  in  their  language:  "Vedi 
Napoli,  e  po  mori,''  intimating 
that  when  Naples  has  been  seen, 
everything  has  been  seen. 

The  volcanoes  in  the  envi- 
rons, the  phenomena  of  naturej 
the  disasters  of  which  they  have 
been  the  cause,  the  revolutions, 
the  changes  they  daily  occasion, 
the  ruins  of  towns  buried  in  their 
lava,  the  remains  of  places  ren- 
dered famous  by  the  accounts  of 
celebrated  historians,  by  the  fab- 
les of  the  ancients,  and  the  writ- 
ings of  the  greatest  poets;  the 
vestiges  of  Greek  and  Roman 
magmficence;  and,  lastly,  the 
traces  of  towns  of  ancient  renown; 
all  conspire  to  render  the  coast 
of  Naples  and  Pozzuoli  the  most 


curious  and  most  interesting  in 
Italy. 

dn  the  northern  side,  Naples 
is  surrounded  by  hills  which  form 
a  kind  of  crown  round  the  Terra 
di  Lavoro,  the  Land  of  Labour. 
This  consists  of  fertile  and  ce- 
lebrated fields,  called  by  the  an- 
cient Romans  the  ''happy  coun- 
try," and  considered  by  them  the 
richest  and  most  beautifid  in  the 
universe.  These  fields  are  fertili- 
zed by  a  river  called  Sebeto, 
which  descends  from  the  hills 
on  the  side  of  Nola,  and  falls 
into  the  sea  after  having  passed 
under  Magdalen  bridge,  towards 
Hie  eastern  part  of  Naples.  It 
was  formerly  a  considerable  river, 
but  the  great  eruption  of  Mount 
Vesuvius  in  79,  made  such  an 
alteration  at  its  sourace,  that  it 
entirely  disappeared.  Some  time 
afterwards  a  part  of  it  reappeared 
in  the  place  which  still  preserves 
the  name  of  Bulla,  a  kind  of 
small  lake,  about  six  miles  from 
Naples,  whence  the  city  is  partly 
supplied  with  water.  Tne  Sebeto, 
vulgarly  called  Fomello,  divides 
into  two  branches  at  the  place 
called  Casa  dell'  acqua ;  part  of 
it  is  conveyed  to  Naples  by  aque- 
ducts, and  the  remainder  is  used 
for  supplying  baths  and  watering 
gardens. 

The  city  of  Naples  is  well 
supplied  with  aqueducts  and 
fountains.  There  are  two  prin- 
cipal springs,  the  waters  of  which 
are  distributed  through  the  dty. 
The  aqueducts  under  the  pave^ 
ment  of  the  streets  are  very 
broad;  they  have  twice  been 
used  at  the  capture  of  Naples, 
first  by  Belisarius,  and  afterwards 
by  Alphonso  I. 
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NAPbSS. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  ancient 
town  of  Parthenope,  or  Neapolis, 
was  situated  in  me  highest  and 
most  northern  part  of  the  pre- 
sent town,  between  St  Agnello  in 
Capo  di  Napoli  and  St  George, 
St  Marcelliu,  and  St  Severin.  It 
w^s  divided  into  three  great  qar- 
ters  or  squares,  called  the  Upper 
Square,  Sun  Square,  and  Moon 
Square ;  it  extended  towards  the 
place  now  occupied  by  the  Vi- 
caria  and  the  market  place.  With 
respect  to  the  other  town,  called 
Paleopolis,  which,  according  to 
Diodorus  Siculus,  was  founded 
by  Hercules,  and  stood  near  this 
place;  its  situation  is  unknown. 
The  city  of  Naples  was  for- 
merly surrounded  by  very  high 
walls,  sp  that  Hannibal  was  alar- 
med at  them^  and  would  not  Un- 
dertake to  besiege  the  place.  The 
dty  being  destroyed,  the  walls 
were  extended  and  rebuilt  with 
greater  magnificence.  The  citj 
was  afterwards'  enlarged,  but  nei- 
ther walls  nor  gates  were  erec- 
ted. Its  present  circumference  is 
of  twenty-two  miles.  Three  strong 
casUes  may,  however,  be  used 
for  its  defence;  these  are  the 
Castello  dell'  Uovo,  the  New  Castle, 
and  that  of  St  Ermo.  The  Tower 
del  Carmine,  which  has  been  con- 
verted into  a  kind  of  fortress,  is 
less  used  for  the  defence  of  the 
city  than  for  the  maintenance  of 
subordination  amongst  die  people. ' 
The  harbour  of  Naples  is  like- 
wise defended  by  some  fortifica- 
tions erected  on  the  two  moles. 
-Naples  is  divided  into  twelve 
quarters,  which  are  destinguis- 
hed  by  the  following  appellations : 
St  Ferdinando,Chiaja,Monte  Cd- 
vario,  Awocata,  Stella,  St  Carlo 
all'  Arena,  Yicaria,  St  Lorenzo, 


St    Giuseppe    Maggiore,  Porto, 
Pendino,  and  Mercato. 

In  1838,  Naples  contained  a 
population  of  336,302 ;  it  now,  in 
1856,  contains  about  450,000  in- 
habitants, and  is  consequently  the 
most  populous  city  in  Europe, 
excepting  London  and  Paris. 
Amongst  these  may  be  reckoned 
more  tikan  40,000  Lazzaroni,  who 
are  the  most  indigent  part  of  the 
inhabitants;  they  go  about  the 
streets  with  a  cap  on  their  heads, 
and  dressed  in  a  shirt  and  trou- 
sers of  coarse  linen,  but  wearing 
neither  shoes  nor  stockings. 

The  streets  are  pavea  with 
broad  slabs  of  hard  stone,  resem- 
bling the  lava  of  Vesuvius;  the 
streets  in  general  are  neither 
broad  nor  regular,  except  that 
of  Toledo,  which  is  the  prmcipal, 
is  very  broad  and  straight,  and 
is  nearly  a  mile  in  length.  The 
squares  are  large  and  irregular, 
with  the  exception  of  those  of 
the  royal  palace  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost 

The  greater  part  of  the  hou- 
ses, particularly  in  the  principal 
streets,  are  uniformly  built;  they 
are  generally  about  five  or  six 
stories  in  height,  with  balconies 
and  flat  roofi,  in  the  form  of 
terraces,  which  the  inhabitants 
use  as  a  promenade. 

Few  of  tibe  public  fountains 
are  ornamented  in  an  elegant 
style.  The  churches,  the  palaces, 
and  all  the  other  public  build- 
ings are  magnificent,  and  are 
richly  ornamented;  but  the  ar- 
chitecture is  not  so  beautiful,  so 
majestic,  nor  so  imposing  as  diat 
of  the  edifices  of  Home,  and  of 
many  other  places  in  Italy. 

Naples  contains  about  300 
churches,  forty-eight  of  which  are 
parochial.  There  are  numerous 
palaces  and  other  public  build 
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inga^  amongst  which  mre  thirty- 
seven  conservatories^  established 
for  the  benefit  of  poor  children 
and  old  people,  both  men  and 
women;  there  are  also  several 
hospitals  and  other  humane  esta- 
blishments. 

LANDING. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  steamer 
in  the  bay  of  Naples,  a  delay  of 
an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half 
takes  place  before  the  passen- 
gers are  allowed  to  land ;  during 
this  interval  an  immence  accu- 
mulation of  boats  for  their  ser- 
vice takes  place,  so  that  assoon 
as  the  police  have  ascertained 
"alFs  right,"  yourself  and  lug- 
gage (if  you  have  attended  to  my 
hint  in  the  Introduction)  will  be 
deposited  in  the  custom  house 
in  a  few  minutes:  an  examina- 
tion of  the  luggage  takes  place; 
books  are  particularly  noticed. 
As  soon  as  your  luggage  is  exa- 
mined, call  una  vetura  da  nolo 
(hackney  carriage),  and  be  con- 
veyed to  your  hotel:  fare  for 
two  persons,  3  pauls;  boatage, 
each  person,  with  luggage  I'li  to 
2  pauls. 

N.  B.  From  the  moment  you 
land  till  you  quit  Naples,  always 
carry  your  handkerchief  in  your 
hat  your,  purse  in  your  breast- 
pocket, and  your  watch  well  se- 
cured with  a  strong  guard:  the 
pickpockets  in  Naples  are  the 
most  expert  in  Europe. 

Hotels.  -  Hotel  Victoria.  This 
is  a  large,  delightfullv-situated 
establishment,  overlooking  the 
bay  on  one  side,  and  the  Villa 
Eeale  (royal  gardens)  on  the  other. 
The  apartments  are  elegantly 
furnished,  ornamented  with  many 
choice  and  rare  Chinese  gems, 
and  a  collection  of  ancient  paint- 
ings that  have  been  valued  at 


15,000/.  sterling.  The  arrange- 
ments for  the  service  of  the  fa- 
milies ataying  \n  the  house  are 
excellent :  on  each  etdffe  is  a  kit- 
chen, and  9k  suitable  number  of 
attendants.  This  hotel  was  esta- 
blished in  1823,  by  the  late  M. 
Martin  Zir,  and  is  now  admi- 
T&hlj  conducted  by  his  sons.  Those 
who  delight  in  exquisite  paintings, 
by  some  of  the  J&rst  artists,  should, 
desire  to  see  the  private  apart- 
ments of  the  proprietors. 

Hotel  Oroocelley  facing  the  bay ; 
report  speaks  higly  of  t^is  house, 
as  being  a  first-rate  hotel. 

Hotel  dea  Utrangera,  also  front- 
ing the  bav ;  a  snug,  quiet,  com- 
fortable, clean  liouse,  well  con- 
ducted by  a  new  proprietor,  who 
pays  every  attention  to  his  vi- 
sitors. 

Hotel  Orande ,  Bretagne^  well 
situated,  facing  ihe  Villa  Eeale. 

There  are  also  the  Hotel  York, 
Hotel  Bome^  Hotel  Busnej  Hotel 
Geneva,  second  and  third  rate. 

The  charges  at  the  best  hotels 
are  generally  as  follows : — Break- 
fast of  tea  or  coffee,  with  bread 
and  butter,  3  pauls;  with  egg3, 
5  pauls  with  meat,  8  pauls.  A 
diimer  in  a  private  apartgient  will 
cost  from  10  to  12  pauls ;  tea,  3 
pauls.  Sitting  and  bed  rooms  are 
charged  according  to  the  situa- 
tion, accommodation  required,  and 
more  particularly  the  season  of 
the  year. 

\  shall  now  proceed  to  point 
out  to  the  traveller  every  curious 
or  remarkable  object  in  this  great 
city. 

FIRST  DAY. 

VFLLA    REALE. 

In  the  quarter  of^Chisga  is  a 
quay  more  extensive,  more  airy, 
and  more  pleasant  than  even  that 
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of  St  Lucia ;  it  extends  as  iar  as 
-Paiasilippo^  and  k  nearly  1,000 
toises  ID  lenght,  and  ninety-seven 
in  breadth.  The  late  sovereign, 
Ferdinand  I,  stmck  with  the 
charming  ditaation  of  this  quar- 
ter, diose  a- part  of  it  to  form 
a  royal  promenade,  which  was 
begun  in  1779.  Nature  and  art 
have  conspired  to  render  this  one 
of  the'  most  delightfid  spots  in 
£urdpe  i  it  consists  of  a  ma^fi- 
cent  garden  called  the  Villa  Reale, 
and  a  fine  road,  shut  in  by  houses, 
among  which  are  several  newly^ 
erected  palaces,  and  where  a  num- 
ber of  coaches  parade  every  af- 
ternoon. The  garden  is,,  through 
it6  whole  length,  separated  from 
the  street  by  an  iron  railing ;  there 
is  a  gate  at  its  entrance,  where 
a  beautiful  walk  begins,  leading 
in  a  straight  line  to  the  Toro 
Farnese,  and  thence  through  wind- 
ing paths  to  the  extremity  of  the 
vifla.  This  walk,  as  far  as  the 
Toro  Farnese,  is  planted  on  each 
side  with  acacias,  which  from  the 
month  of  May  to  the  end  of  sum- 
mer furnish  it  with  the  most 
pleasant  shades.  Several  other 
walks  traverse  the  garden  on  both 
sides.  On  the  left  a  row  of  hohn 
tre^  defends  it  from  the  south- 
west wind,  which,  from  the  po^ 
sition  of  the  villa,  might  prove 
extremely  injurious  to  it  The  first 
part  of  the  garden  is  regularly 
planted  in  the  Italian  way,  and 
ornamented  with  parterres  of  flo- 
wers, fountains,  and  statues ;  far- 
ther on  it  resembles  more  an 
English  garden,  or  little  park. 

The  first  statue  on  the  right 
Bide  of  the  entrance  is  an  imita- 
tion of  the  celebrated  Apollo  in 
the  gallery  of  Florence.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  central  walk 
there  are 

Two  statues  of  warriors,  one 


on  the  dght  and  the  other  on 
the  left  side;  they  are  larger 
than  life,  and  the  former  holds 
on  lits  left  should^  a  child  hang- 
ing with  its  head  downwards :  &]> 
ther  on,  on  the  sas&e  side,  is  the 
fttatue  of  a  young  shepherd,  ajid 
next  to  this. 

The  Dying  Gladiator :  it  seems 
to  have  been  copied  from  thai 
yrhich  is  in  the  Capitelme  Mu-. 
seum.  A  sword  and  a  trumpet 
liie  upon  the  ground,  whereon  he 
is  represented  as  leaning  in  his 
agony.  Opposite  to  tiiis  stands 

The  statue  of  an  old  man  bring- 
ing to  Jiis  i6iouth  a  child  that  lies 
supine  in  his  hands:  the  tnmk, 
to  which  the  statue  is  attached, 
is  surrounded  with  a  serpent  hav- 
ing daws  and  a  head  like  a  goat 
A  little  farther,  on  the  same  side, 
there  is  a  fountain,  from  the 
middle  of  which  rise 

Two  statues  representing  two 
men,  one  of  whom  hardly  adult, 
and  shorter  than  the  other.  The 
latter  stretches  forth  both  his 
arms  to  the  former,  and  looks  at 
him  with  the  countenance  of  a 
man  advising  a  yonth.  The  boy 
has  his  eyes  lifted  up  to  him, 
and  seems  to  be  quite  anxious 
to  seize  his  expressions.  The  un- 
speakable ingenuousness  breath* 
ing  through  the  countenance  of 
the  youth  renders  this  a  most 
remarkable  statue. 

Opposite  these  two  statues,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  central  walk, 
and  rising  likewise  from  the  mid- 
dle of  a  fountain,  stands. 

A  group  representing  two  men, 
one  of  whom  has  just  lifted  up 
the  otlier,  and  is  endeavouring 
to  crush  him  between  his  breast 
and  arms.  The  person  raised 
labours  to  extricate  hiifiself  by 
strongly  pressing  his  hand  upon 
the  other's  temple.  A  club,  ai 
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a  lion's  skin  sculptured  upon  the 
plinth,  seem  to  indicate  tiiat  the 
principal  statae  is  a  Hercules. 
Somewhat  farther,  in  the  same 
direction  is 

The  Pugilist,  or  boxer,  a  most 
animated  statue  of  a  man,  hay- 
ing his  left  arm  raised  in  the  at- 
titude of  defending  himself  against 
his  adversary,  and  preparing  ^th 
the  right  arm  to  defiver  a  tre- 
mendous blow.  Opposite  this 
stands 

The  statue  of  a  handsome  vouth, 
¥rith  his  right  arm  turned  over 
his  head,  and  the  left  leaning 
upon  a  trunk.  A  quiver  full  of 
arrows  hangs  from  the  latter,  to 
which  it  is  nicely  tied  with  a 
ribbon.  The  statue  seems  to  re- 
present an  Endymion  reposing. 
The  next  after  this  stands  on  the 
opposite  side,  and  is 

A  statue  of  young  Bacchus, 
having  his  right  arm  raised,  with 
a  bunch  of  grapes  hanging  from 
his  hand.  His  left  arm  holds  a 
vase  close  to  his  side,  and  full 
of  apples,  pme-apples,  and  grapes. 
A  ffoatskin  hangs  from  his  neck 
and  shoulder,  deseeding  to  the 
plinth. 

At  a  short  distance  from  this 
little  statue  there  is  a  circle,  in- 
tended to  form  the  resting-place 
of  the  promenade,  and  furnished 
with  marble  seats.  In  the  centre 
formerly  stood,  but  now  in  the 
Mus^e  Koyale,  the  famous  group 
called. 

Toro  Farnese  (the  bull  of  Far- 
nese).  It  was  found  at  Rome,  in 
the  baths  of  Caracalla,  under 
the  pontificate  of  Paul  HI,  who 
placed  it  in  his  Farnese  palace, 
whence,  about  the  end  of  the  se- 
venteenth centuij,  it  was  con- 
veyed to  this  city.  ApoUonius 
and  Tauriscus.  two  Grecian  sculp- 
tors, executed  this  group  from  a 


single  block  of  marble,  nine  feet 
eight  inches  in  length,  and  thir- 
teen feet  high.  The  subject  of 
this  fine  specimen  of  sculpture  is 
Dirc6  attached  bv  the  hair  to 
the  horns  of  a  buU,  by  Zetus 
and  Amphvon,  sons  of  Lycus, 
king  of  Thebes,  to  avenge  the 
afiront  offered  to  their  mother 
Antiope  by  her  husband,  on  ac- 
count of  Dirc6 ;  but,  at  the  mo- 
ment the  bull  is  loosed.  Queen 
Antiope  orders  Dirc6  to  be  freed, 
and  her  two  sons  immediately 
attempt  to  stop  the  furious- ani- 
mal. These  figures  are  larger 
than  life,  and  are  placed  on  a 
rock;  at  the  base  is  a  small  Bac- 
chus and  a  dog,  and  around  the 
plinth  several  different  animids 
are  represented. 

Re-enter  the  central  walk,  at 
the  beginning  of  which,  on  the 
right,  is 

A  grovLp  of  Pluto  carrjring 
away  Proserpine.  He  grasps  her 
with  the  whole  strength  of  his 
arm.  She  has  her  eyes  and  right 
arm  lifted  up  to  heaven,  wmle 
tearing  her  hair  with  her  left 
hand  in  despair.  Upon  the  base, 
Cerberus  is  represented.  Beyond, 
on  the  same  side,  stands 

The  statue  of  a  Young  Man, 
with  a  fine  drapery  folded  up  on 
his  shoulder  and  arm;  and  op- 
posite this 

The  statue  of  Alcides  tearing 
asunder  the  mouth  of  a  lion  over- 
thrown. While,  the  hero  is  thus 
employing  his  hands,  his  knee  is 
vigorously  exerted  to  compress 
the  animal.  Following  the  widk, 
we  shall  find,  on  the  same  side, 

,A  group  representing  a  Man 
who  holds  a  Girl  within  his  anns. 
Another  man  is  carved  under  ihe 
two  statues,  sitting  in  the  atti- 
tude of  a  conquered  person,  and 
looking  up  to  the  girl,  with  his 
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left  httid  equally  raised  to  ex- 
^  press  regret  and  admiration.  Op- 
posite is  another 

6roiq>  representing  two  Naked 
Young  Men  crowned  with  laurel 
The  one  on  the  left  leans'  with 
his  ann  upon  the  other's  shoul- 
der, and  the  latter  holds  two 
^  flambeaux  in  his  hands,  the  one 
lifted  up  on  his  shoulder,  and 
-the  other  reversed.  They  seem 
to  represent  Pilades  and  Orestes. 
Along  the  same  walk  we  find 

The  statue  of  a  Young  Man 
playing  on  the  flute.  A  lion's^ 
skin  hangs  over  his  left  arm.  On 
the  opposite  side  is 

The  statue  of  a  Faun  playing 
the  castanets.  A  musical  appa- 
ratus lies  under  his  right  foot, 
by  which  he  presses  it  to  mark, 
as  it  seems,  ^e  measure.  Far- 
ther on,  still  on  the  same  side, 
there  is 

The  statue  of  a  Satyr  tied  to 
tlie  trunk  of  a  tree. 

Before  we  reach  another  area 
opening  in  the  central  walk,  we 
meet  with 

Two  statues  standing  in  front  of 
each  other.  That  on  the  left  repre- 
sents a  Warior  holding  a  dbild 
with  his  head  downwaras  upon 
his  shoulder.  The  other  is  a  Her- 
cules with  a  lion's  skin  hanging 
from  his  left  side,  and  a  child, 
which  he  holds  close  to  his  breast. 
His  right  hand  holds  the  club. 

Here  the  bushy  part  of  the  villa 
begins,  in  which  several  other 
valuable  marbles  are  found,  as 
on  the  lefl^ 

A  handsome  statue  of  a  Wo- 
man, attired,  holding  a  crown  of 
flowers  in  her  left  hand.  A  little 
farther,  on  the  other  side,  a  small 
temple  is  building,  in  which  will 
^  be  placed  a  marble  statue,  or. 
bust  of  Yirgil.  Then,  turning  to 
the  left,  w^  discover 


A  group  representing  Europa 
carried  away  by  Jupiter  under 
the  form  of  a  bull.  It  lies  in  the 
centre  of  a  fine  fountain  made 
of  unwrought  lava,  and  is  the 
work  of  a  Neapolitan  sculptor 
still  alive  (Angelo  Viva),  who 
made  it  in  the  year  1798.  It  was 
at  first  placed  by  a  fountain,  near 
the  market  place,  whence  its  me- 
rits being  recognized,  it  has  been 
removed  to  its  present  situation. 
The  airy  mantle  of  ^e  woman, 
which  rises  in  the  manner  of  a 
bow  over  her  head,  and  the  po- 
sture of  the  bull,  which,  with  his 
muzzle  turned  up,  looks  at  Eu- 
ropa while  pursuing  his  W9.terj 
course,  are  perfectly  well  contn- 
ved  to  give  the  whole  work  a 
lightness  and  motion  admirably 
adapted  to  the  subject  Farther 
on,  but  on  the  other  side  of  the 
way,  there  is  ' 

The  statue  of  Flora  crowned 
with  flowers,  and  holding  some 
in  her  le£b  hand. 

We  must  now  cross  again  the 
walk  to  see  a  modem  cupola  sup- 
ported by  eight  white  columns, 
resting  upon  a  circular  base  cut 
into  three  steps.  This  cupola  has 
been  erected  lately  to  the  me- 
mory of  Tasso,  a  bust  of  whom 
in  marble  is  to  be  seen  under  it 

Before  leaving  the  villa  the 
traveller  may  enjoy,  almost  at 
die  water's  edge,  a  nne  sight  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  bay  by 
going  on  the  terracfe,  where  people 
go  and  rest  after  traversing  those 
long  walks. 

The  villa  is  completely  and 
brilliantly  illuminated  at  one 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  during 
two  of  the  summer  months.  It  is 
almost  impossible  to  form  an  idea 
of  the  pleasure  afforded  by  the 
view  of  such  a  beautiful  scene, 
accompanied  by  music  and  a  nu- 
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dress,  he  received  petitions  and 
requests,  pronounced  judgment, 
and  caused  his  orders  to  be  im- 
mediately obeyed.  He  had  more 
than  lt50,000  men  at  his  command. 
The  viceroy  attempted  to  assas- 
sinate Masaniello,  and  to  poison 
the  water  of  the  aqueduct,  but 
he  did  not  succeed ;  he  was  then 
mof  e  closely  confined  in  the  castle, 
and  Us  provisions  cut  off.' 

Masaniello,  in  order  to  avoid 
being  surprised,  forbade  any  per- 
son under  pain  of  death  to  wear 
a  mantle ;  everybody  obeyed ;  men, 
women,  and  clergy,  no  longer  wore 
manties  or  any  other  dress  under 
which  weapons  could  be  concea- 
led. He  fixed  the  price  of  provi- 
sions, established  a  very  strict 
police,  and  with  firmness  ordered 
the  execution  of  the  guilty. 

If  Masaniello  had  rested  here, 
his  power  might  have  lasted  a 
considerable  time;  but  his  autho- 
rity rendered  him  haughty,  arro- 
gant, and  even  cruel 

On  the  13th  July,  negotiators 
having  arrived  to  conciliate  the 
people,  the  viceroy  proceeded 
with  great  state  and  ceremony  to 
the  cathedral  church ;  he  caused 
the  capitnlatioh  exacted  from  him 
by  the  people  to  be  read  in  a 
loud  voice,  and  signed  by  each 
of  the  counsellors;  they  made 
oath  to  observe  it,  and  to  obtain 
its  confirmation  from  the  king. 
Masaniello  stood  near  the  arch- 
bishop's throne,  with  his  sword 
in  hand  and  haughty  with  suc- 
cess; from  time  to  time  he  made 
various  ridiculous  propositions  to 
the  viceroy ;  the  first  was,  to  make 
him  commandant  general  of  the 
city;  the  second,  to  give  him  a 
gaard,  with  the  right  of  naming 
the  military  officers,  and  grant- 
ing leaves ;  a  third  was,  that  his 
excellency  should  disband  all  the 


guards  who  were  in  the  castle. 
To  these  demands  the  viceroy 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  in 
order  that  the  ceremony  might 
not  be  disturbed  by  his  refusal. 
After  the  Te  Deum  the  viceroy 
was  reconducted  to  the  palace. 

On  the  14th  of  JulyMasanieUa 
committed  numerous  extravagant 
actions;  he  went  on  horseback 
tfar6ught  the  citv,  imprisoning^ 
torturing,  and  beheading  people 
for  the  slightest  ofifences.  He  threa- 
tened the  viceroy,  and  compel- 
led him  to  go  and  sup  with  him 
at  Pausilippo,  where  he  became 
so  intoxicated  as  entirely  to  lose 
his  reason.  His  wife  displayed 
her  extravagance  in  follies  of  a 
different  kind;  she  went  in  a  su- 
perb carriage,  taken  from  the 
Duke  of  Maddalone,  to  see  the 
vice-queen,  with  the  mother  and 
sisters  of  Masaniello,  clothed  in 
the  richest  garments,  and  cove- 
red with  diamonds. 

MasanieUo  had  intervals  in 
which  he  conducted  himself  with 
propriety.  In  one  of  these  mo- 
ments he  sent  to  inform  &e  vi- 
ceroy that  he  wished  to  abdicate 
the  command.  However,  on  the 
15th,  he  continued  his  follies ;  he 
told  Don  Ferrante  Caracciolo, 
the  master  of  the  horse,  that  as 
a  punishment  for  not  having  des- 
cended from  his  carriage  when 
he  met  hiin  he  should  kiss  his 
feet  in  the  market-place.  Don 
Ferrante  promised  to  do  this,  but 
saved  himself  by  flight  to  the 
castle.  The  foolish  Masaniello 
could  not  manage  even  the  po- 
pulace, to  whom  he  ewed  his  ele- 
vation, and  this  was  the  cause  of 
his  ruin. 

On  the  16th  of  July,  fete  day 
of  Notre  Dam  of  Mount  Carmel^ 
which  is  the  grandest  solemnity 
in  the  market  church  of  Naples, 
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Masaniello  went  to  hear  n^iass: 
and  when  the  archbishop  entered 
he  went  before  him,  and  said, 
**Sir,  I  perceive  that  the  people 
are  beginning  to  abandon  me, 
and  are  wimng  to  betray  me, 
but  I  wish  for  my  own  comfort 
and  for  that  of  the  people,  that 
the  viceroy  and  all  the  magis- 
trates may  this  day  come  in  state 
to  the  church."  The  cardinal  em- 
braced him,  praised  his  piety, 
and  prepared  to  say  mass.  Ma- 
saniello immediately  ascended  the 
pulpit,  and  taking  a  crucifix  in 
his  hand,  began  to  harangue  the 
people  who  filled  the  church,  and 
conjured  them  not  to  abandon 
him,  recalling  to  their  recollec- 
tion the  dangers  he  had  encoun- 
tered for  the  public  welfare,  and 
the  success  which  fiad  attended 
his  undertakings.  Then  falling  into 
a  kind  of  delirium,  he  made  a 
confession  of  his  past  life  in  a 
furious  and  fanatic  tone,  and  ex- 
horted others  to  imitate  his  exam- 
ple. His  harangue  was  so  silly, 
and  he  introduced  so  many  irre- 
levant things,  that  he  was  no 
longer  listened  to,  and  the  arch- 
bishop desired  the  priests  to  tell 
him  to  come  down.  They  did  so, 
and  MasanieUo,  seeing  that  he 
had  lost  the  pubUc  confidence, 
threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  his 
eminence,  begging  him  to  send 
his  theologian  to  the  palace  in 
order  to  carry  his  abdication  to 
the  viceroy.  The  cardinal  promi- 
sed to  do  so;  but  as  Masaniello 
was  in  a  perspiration,  he  was  ta- 
ken into  a  room  belonging  to  the 
convent  to  change  his  linen.  After 
having  rested,  he  went  to  a  bal- 
cony overloolang  the  sea,  but  a 
minute  after  he  saw  advancing 
towards  him  several  men,  who 
had  entered  through  the  church, 
and  were  calling  lum;  he  walked 


up  to  them,  saying,  "My  children, 
is  it  I  whom  you  seek?  here  I 
am."  They  answered  him  by  four 
musket  shots,  and  he  fell  dead. 
The  populace,  now  left  without 
a  leader,  were  soon  dispersed. 
The  head  of  Masaniello  was  cur- 
ried at  the  end  of  a  lance  as  far 
as  the  viceroy's  palace  without 
experiencing  ihe  least  resistance 
from  the  people.  But  the  viceroy 
wishing  to  tsJce  an  inproper  ad- 
vantage of  this  fortunate  circum- 
stance, Masaniello  was  taken  out 
of  his  tomb  by  the  people,  and 
after  being  exposed  two  days, 
was  interred  with  the  honours 
due  to  a  captain-general. 

The  people  of  Naples  conti- 
nued in  a  state  of  considerable 
agitation  for  several  months^^d 
he  published  a  manifestp  in  or- 
der to  obtain  the  assistance  of 
foreign  powers.  Henry  de  Lor- 
raine, duke  of  Guise,  who  had 
been  obliged  to  quit  France,  re- 
tired to  Kome  in  the  month  of 
September,  1647 ;  he  thought  that 
the  disturbances  at  Naples  offe- 
red him  a  favourable  opportunity 
to  drive  out  the  Spaniards,  to 
establish  the  Dutch  form  of  re- 
public, and  to  make  himself  vi- 
ceroy, by  heading  the  people 
against  the  Spaniards.  In  fact, 
he  conquered  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  and  was  for  some  time 
the  general  to  the  people,  after 
the  death  of  the  Prince  of  Massa, 
which  happened  on  tho  2l8t  of 
October,  1647.  He 'took  posses- 
sion of  the  Torrione  del  Car^ 
mine,  the  other  castles  being  oc- 
cupied by  the  Spaniards;  he  es- 
tablished and  fortified  himself 
before  the  church  of  St  John,  at 
Garbonara;  he  had  induced  many 
noblemen  to  join  him,  and  hiis 
affairs  were  in  an  advanced  and 
prosperous  state,  when  the  Spa- 
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piards,  profiting  by  bis  occasio* 
nal  absence,  surprised  the  Tor- 
none  and  the  posts  of  the  Duke 
of  Guise.  He  was  arrested  near 
Gaserta,  where  he  had  retired, 
waiting  for  some  troops  of  his 
own  party;  he  was  then  conduc- 
ted to  Spain,  and  thus  termina- 
ted the  disturbances  of  Naples. 
The  kings  of  Spain,  continuing 
the  sovereigns  of  this  kingdom, 
Philip  V,  the  grandson  of  Louis 
XIV,  went  to  take  possession  of 
Naples  in  1702.  He  preserved  it 
for  six  years;  but  in  1707  Gene- 
ral Count  Daun  took  possession 
of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  in  the 
name  of  the  Emperor  Joseph; 
and  the  branch  of  the  house  of 
Austria,  reigning  in  Germany, 
preserved  this  kingdom  even  when 
the  house  of  Bourbon  was  estab- 
lished in  Spain ;  for  by  the  treaty 
signed  at  Baden  on  the  7th  of 
September,  1714,  they  gave  up 
to  the  Emperor  Charles  VI  the 
kingdom  of  Naples  and  Sardinia, 
the  Low  Countries,  and  the  duchy 
of  Milan  and  Mantua,  as  part  of 
the  inheritance  of  Charles  II,  king 
of  Spain. 

The  division  still  subsisting  be- 
tween Spain  and  the  house  of 
Austria,  the  Emperor  Charles  VI 
was  obliged  to  give  up  Sicily,  by 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  to  Victor 
Amadous,  duke  of  Savoy.  Philip 
V,  kii^  of  Spain,  retook  it  with 
very  little  trouble  in  1718;  but 
b^  the  treaty  of  1720,  he  con- 
signed to  Charles  VI  all  the  re- 
venue of  this  island.  The  empe- 
ror was  acknowledged  by  every 
other  power  kin^  of  the  Two  Si- 
cilies, and  King  Victor  was  obli- 
fed  to  rest  contented  with  Sar- 
inia  instead  of  Sicily.  The  Duke 
of  Orleans,  the  regent  of  Fr^uice, 
who  was  not  on  good  terms  with 
the  Kiqg  of  Sardinia,  contribated 


greatly  to  this  change  rather  un- 
favourable to  this  monarch. 

When  war  was  declared  be- 
tween France  and  the  empire  in 
1733,  on  account  of  the  crown  of 
Poland,  France  having  taken  the 
Milan  territory,  Don  Carlos,  son 
of  the  King  of  Spain,  and  already 
Duke  of  Parma,  took  possession 
of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  and 
Sicily  in  1734,  which  was  confir- 
med to  him  by  the  treaty  of 
Vienna  in  1736,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  duchy  of  Lorraine 
was  given  to  France,  Parma  and 
Milan  to  the  Emperor  Charles 
VI,  Tuscany  to  the  Duke  of  Lor- 
raine, and  the  towns  of  Tortona 
and  Novara  to  the  King  of  Sar- 
dinia. 

Naples  then  began  to  see  her 
sovereign  residing  within  her  own 
walls,  an  advantage  of  which  this 
city  had  been  deprived  for  up- 
wards of  two  centuries.  Don  Car- 
los, or  Charles  III,  had  the  fe» 
licity  to  enjoy  this  new  method 
of  Dominion;  he  reformed  abu- 
ses, made  wise  laws,  established 
a  trade  with  the  Turks,  adorned 
the  city  with  magnificent  build- 
ings, and  rendered  his  reign  the 
admiration  of  his  subjects.  His 
protection  of  literature  and  the 
fine  arts  may  be  seen  in  the 
works  executed  under  his  direc- 
tion at  Herculaneum  and  Pom- 
peii, and  in  the  great  care  he 
displayed  to  preserve  the  monu- 
ments of  antiquity.  He  employed 
numerous  skilful  artists  in  that 
immense  undertaking,  the  erec- 
tion of  the  palace  of  Caserta; 
and  Naples,  under  his  benignant 
sway,  has  eojoyed  more  tran- 
quillity and  fiourished  in  greater 
prosperity  than  at  any  lormer 
period. 

During  the  war  of  1741,  re- 
specting the  succession  of  the 
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umperor  Charles  TI,  the  English 
haa  appeared  before  Naples  with 
a  formidable  fleet,  in  order  to 
force  the  king  to  sign  a  promise 
not  to  act  against  &e  interests 
of  the  Queen  of  Hungary,  yet 
he  did  not  conceive  hunself  jus- 
tified in  refusing  assistance  to  the 
Spaniards,  who  after  the  battle 
of  Campo  Santo  retired  towards 
his  states.  He  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  army,  which  he  con- 
ducted to  them ;  but  the  theatre 
of  war  was, soon  carried  to  the 
other  extremity  of  Italy,  and  the 
)dng  remained  tranquil. 

Ferdinand  VI,  king  of  Spain, 
and  eldest  brother  of  the  King 
of  Naples,  died  in  1759.  Charles 
m  being  the  heir,  consigned  the 
kingdom  of  Naples  and  Sicily  to 
his  third  son,  Ferdinand  I,  re- 
serving the  second  for  the  Spa- 
nish throne  (the  eldest  being  in- 
capaUe  of  reigning),  and  embar- 
ked for  Spain  on  the  6th  October, 
1759. 

Ferdinand  I  governed  his  king- 
dom in  peace  for  forty -seven 
years,  when  Napoleon  Bonap^-rte, 
emperor  of  the  French,  took  pos- 
session of  it  in  1806^  and  gave 
it  to  his  brother  Joseph;  the 
latter  having  afterwards  been 
removed  to  the  throne  of  Spain, 
was  replaced  by  Joachim  Murat, 
the  brother-in-law  of  Napoleon. 
In  1814,  Napoleon  having  been 
driven  from  the  throne  of  France, 
Francis  H,  emperor  of  Germany, 
recovered'  the  kingdom  of  Naples 
by  force  of  arms,  and  bestowed 
it  on  Ferdinand  I,  in  whom  the 
government  was  then  vested  again. 
At  length,  that  monarch  having 
died  in  the  year  1825,  he  was 
succeeded  by  his  heir  and  son, 
Francis  I,  who,  after  a  short 
reign  was  succeeded  by  the  pre- 
sent king,  Ferdinand  II 


68N£RAL  VI£W  OF  NAPLES. 

It  is  almost  universally  al- 
lowed, that,  after  having  seen 
Rome,  there  is  nothing  in  aj[iy 
other  place  on  earth  which  c^ 
excite  tJie  curiosity  or  deserve 
the  attention  of  travellers.  Indeed, 
it  may  be  truly  asked,  where,  as 
a  specimen  of  architecture,  shall 
we  find  a  building  capable  of 
being  compared  to  the  cathedral 
of  St  Peter;  an  ancient  monu- 
ment, more  majestic  than  the 
Pantheon  of  Agrippa,  or  more 
superb  than  the  Coliseum?  Where 
shall  we  find  so  many  ancient 
chefs-d'oeuvre  of  sculpture,  as 
in  the  museum  of  Pius  Clemen- 
tinus  and  the  capitol,  and  in  the 
villas  Albani  andLudovisi?  What 
paintings  can  rival  those  which 
mav  be  seen  in  the  porticoes, 
and  the  chambers  painted  by 
Raphael? 

The  city  of  Naples  certainly 
presents  nothing  in  architecture, 
in  sculpture,  or  in  painting,  that 
can  vie  with  the  works  of  art 
just  mentioned;  neverthdess,  it 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  most  delightful  cities  on  the 
habitable  globe.  Nothing  more 
beautiful  and  unique  can  possibly 
be  imagined  than  the  coup-d'oeil  ^ 
of  Naples,  on  whatever  side  the 
city  is  viewed.  Naples  is  situated 
towards  the  south  and  east  on 
the  declivity  of  a  long  range  of 
hills,  and  encircling  a  gulf  sixteen 
nules  in  breadth,  and  as  many 
in  length,  which  forms  a  basin, 
called  Crater  by  the  Neapolitans. 
This  gulf  is  terminated  on  each 
side  by  a  cape;  that  on  the  right 
called  the  cape  of  Miseno ;  ■  the 
other,  on  the  left,  the  cape  of 
Massa.  The  island  of  C^pri  on 
one  side,  and  that  of  Procida  on 
the  other,  seem  to  close  th^  gulf 
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but  between  these  islands  and 
the  two  capes  the  view  of  the 
sea  is  unlimited.  The  citv  ap- 
pears to  crown  this  superb  oasin. 
One  part  rises  towards  the  west 
in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre, 
on  the  hills  of  Pausilippo,  St 
Ermo,  and  Antignano ;  the  other 
extends  towards  the  east  over 
a  more  level  territory,  in  which 
villas  follow  each  other  in  rapid 
succession,  from  the  Magdalen 
bridge  to  Portici,  where  the  king's 
palace  is  situated,  and  beyond 
that  to  Mount  Vesuvius.  It  is  the 
most  beautiful  prospect  in  the 
world,  all  travellers  agreeing  that 
this  situation  is  unparalleled  in 
beauty. 

The  best  position  for  viewing 
Naples  is  m)m  the  summit  of 
Mount  Ermo,  an  eminence  which 
completely  overlooks  the  city.  For 
this  reason  I  am  not  surprised 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Naples, 
enraptured  with  the  charms  of 
the  situation,  the  mildness  of  the 
climate,  the  fertility  of  the  coun- 
try, the  beauty  of  its  environs, 
and  the  grandeur  of  its  buildings, 
say  in  their  language:  "Vedi 
Napoli,  e  po  mori,"  intimating 
that  when  Naples  has  been  seen, 
everything  has  been  seen. 

The  volcanoes  in  the  envi- 
rons, the  phenomena  of  nature, 
the  disasters  of  which  they  have 
been  the  cause,  the  revolutions, 
the  changes  they  daily  occasion, 
the  ruins  of  towns  buried  in  their 
lava,  the  remains  of  places  ren- 
dered famous  by  the  accounts  of 
celebrated  historians,  bv  the  fab- 
les of  the  ancients,  and  the  writ- 
ings of  the  greatest  poets;  the 
vestiges  of  Greek  and  Roman 
magmficence;  and,  lastly,  the 
traces  of  towns  of  ancient  renown; 
all  conspire  to  render  ^e  coast 
of  Naples  and  Pozzuoli  the  most 


curious  and  most  interesting  in 
Italy. 

On  the  northern  side,  Naples 
is  surrounded  by  hills  which  form 
a  kind  of  crown  round  the  Terra 
di  Lavoro,  the  Land  of  Labour. 
This  consists  of  fertile  and  ce- 
lebrated fields,  called  by  the  an- 
cient Romans  the  *'happy  coun- 
try," and  considered  by  them  the 
richest  and  most  beautiful  in  the 
universe.  These  fields  are  fertili- 
zed by  a  river  called  Sebeto, 
which  descends  from  the  hills 
on  the  side  of  Nola,  and  fall? 
into  the  sea  after  having  passed 
under  Magdalen  bridge,  towards 
the  eastern  part  of  Naples.  It 
was  formerly  a  considerable  river, 
but  the  great  eruption  of  Mount 
Vesuvius  in  79,  made  such  an 
alteration  at  its  soursce,  that  it 
entirely  disappeared.  Some  time 
afterwards  a  part  of  it  reappeared 
in  the  place  which  still  preserves 
the  name  of  Bulla,  a  kind  of 
small  lake,  about  six  miles  from 
Naples,  whence  the  city  is  partly 
supplied  with  water.  The  Sebeto, 
vulgarly  called  Fomello,  divides 
into  two  branches  at  the  place 
called  Casa  delP  acqua ;  part  of 
it  is  conveyed  to  Naples  by  aque- 
ducts, and  the  remainder  is  used 
for  supplying  baths  and  watering 
gardens. 

The  city  of  Ni4[>les  is  well 
supplied  with  aqueducts  and 
fountains.  There  are  two  prin- 
cipal springs,  the  waters  of  which 
are  distributed  through  the  city. 
The  aqueducts  under  the  pave^ 
ment  of  the  streets  are  very 
broad;  they  have  twice  been 
used  at  the  capture  of  Naples, 
first  by  Belisarius,  and  afterwards 
by  Alphonso  L 
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It  is  supposed  that  the  andent 
town  of  Parthenope,  or  Neapolis, 
was  sitaated  in  ttie  highest  and 
most  northern  part  of  the  pre- 
sent town,  between  St  Agnello  in 
Capo  di  Kapoli  and  St  George, 
St  Marcelliu,  and  St  Severin.  It 
w>s  divided  into  three  great  qar- 
ters  or  squsffes,  called  tiie  Upper 
Square,  Sun  Square,  and  Moon 
Square ;  it  extended  towards  the 
place  now  occupied  by  the  Vi- 
caiia  and  the  market  place.  With 
respect  to  the  other  town,  called 
Paleopolis,  which,  according  to 
Diodorus  Siculus,  was  founded 
by  Hercules,  and  stood  near  this 
place;  its  situation  is  unknown. 
The  city  of  Naples  was  for- 
merly surrounded  by  very  high 
walls,  so  that  Hannibal  was  alar- 
med at  them,  and  would  not  iln- 
dertake  to  besiege  the  place.  The 
dty  being  destroyed,  the  walls 
were  extended  and  rebuilt  with 
greater  magnificence.  The  city 
was  afterwards' enlarged,  but  nei- 
ther walls  nor  gates  were  erec- 
ted. Its  present  circumference  is 
of  twenty-two  miles.  Three  strong 
castles  may,  however,  be  used 
for  its  defence;  these  are  the 
Castello  dell'  Uovo,  the  New  Castle, 
and  that  of  St  Ermo.  The  Tower 
del  Carmine,  which  has  been  con- 
verted into  a  kind  of  fortress,  is 
less  used  for  the  defence  of  the 
city  than  for  the  maintenance  of 
subordination  amongst  the  people. ' 
The  harbour  of  Naples  is  like- 
wise defended  by  some  fortifica- 
tions erected  on  the  two  moles. 
-Naples  is  divided  into  twelve 
quarters,  which  are  destinguis- 
hed  by  the  following  appellations : 
St  Ferdinando,Chiaja,  Monte  Cal- 
vario,  Avvocata,  Stella,  St  Carlo 
aU'  Arena,  Vicaria,  St  Lorenzo, 


St    Giuseppe   Maggiore,  Porto, 
Pendino,  and  Mercato. 

In  1838,  Naples  contained  a 
population  of  836,302;  it  now,  in 
1856,  contains  about  450,000  in- 
habitants,  and  is  consequently  the 
most  populous  city  in  Europe, 
exceptmg  London  and  Paris. 
Amongst  these  may  be  reckoned 
more  &an  40,000  Lazzaroni,  who 
are  the  most  indigent  part  of  the 
inhabitants;  they  go  about  the 
streets  with  a  cap  on  their  heads, 
and  dressed  in  a  shirt  and  trou- 
sers of  coarse  linen,  but  wearing 
neither  shoes  nor  stockings. 

The  streets  are  paved  with 
broad  slabs  of  hard  stone,  resem- 
bling the  lava  of  Vesuvius;  the 
streets  in  general  are  neither 
broad  nor  regular,  except  that 
of  Toledo,  which  is  the  principal, 
is  very  broad  and  straight,  and 
is  nearly  a  mile  in  leni^  The 
squares  are  large  and  irregular, 
with  the  exception  of  those  of 
the  royal  palace  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost 

The  greater  part  of  the  hou- 
ses, particularly  in  the  principal 
streets,  are  uniformly  built;  they 
are  generally  about  five  or  six 
stories  in  height,  with  balconies 
and  flat  roots,  in  the  form  of 
terraces,  which  the  inhabitants 
use  as  a  promenade. 

Few  of  the  public  fountains 
are  ornamented  in  an  elegant 
style.  The  churches,  the  palaces, 
and  all  the  other  public  build- 
ings are  magnificent,  and  are 
richly  ornamented;  but  the  ar- 
chitecture is  not  so  beautiful,  so 
majestic,  nor  so  imposing  as  mat 
of  the  edifices  of  Rome,  and  of 
many  other  places  in  Italy. 

Naples  contains  about  800 
churches,  forty-eight  of  which  are 
parochial.  There  are  numerous 
palaces  and  oUier  pubUc  buil^ 
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but  tlie  mgx^tade  ci  the  latter 
haying  initigated  the  Nonnans 
to  make  war,  Drogon  created 
himself  count  of  Apulia;  the  pope, 
St  Leo  IX,  and  the  emperor,  uni* 
ted  to  expel  him,  bat  the  pope 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Robert 
Gniscard,  another  son  of  Tan- 
cred  of  Hantevifie,  who  entered 
Itidy  in  the  year  .1053. 

llie  Normans  paid  every  re- 
spect to  this  pope  whilst  he  was 
their  prisoner;  they  conducted 
him  to  the  town  of  benerentam, 
which  had  belonged  to  him  since 
the  preceding  year;  and  it  was 
there,  according  to  historians, 
that  he  bestowed  the  investitare 
of  Apulia,  of  Calabria,  and  of 
Sicily,  on  Onfroi,  one  of  Tan- 
cred's  sons,  on  account  of  his 
homage  to  the  holy  see.  Robert 
Gniscard  took  the  title  6f  duke 
of  Calabria  in  1060,  and'  conti- 
nued to  extent  his  conquests:  he 
afterwards   liberated  Pope  Gre^ 

fory  VII  from  the  hands  of  the 
mperor  Henry  IV,  who  besie- 
ged him  in  Rome;  but  he  did 
more  injury  to  the  town  than  the 
enemies  he  had  driven  away.  He 
was  preparing  to  make  war  with 
the  Greeks,  when  death  put  a 
period  to  his  operations,  in  1085. 

'  Roger,  son  of  Robert  Guiscard^ 
succeded  him,  and  was  proclaim 
med  duke  of  Calabria  and  of  Sa- 
lerno: Boemond  and  Tancred, 
Ihs  son  and  nephew,  set  out  in 
1096  for  the  crusade.  This  is  the 
Tancred  whose  adventures  and 
amours  were  so  much  celebrated 
by  the  poets,  and  particularly  by 
Tasso. 

At  the  time  when  Duke  Roger 
was  about  to  pass  into  Sicily, 
on  accoimt  of  a  conspiracy  for- 
med by  a  Greek  against  the  Count 
of  Sicily,  Pope  Urban  H  was  so 
pleased    with   his  zeal  for  the 


welfare  of  the  Cathtflic  church, 
that  in  1100  he  nominated  him 
and  his  successors  apostolic  le- 
gates to  the  whole  island;  he 
performed  the  functions  of  this 
office  with  great  fidelity;  he  re- 
established reUgion  in  Sicily,, 
and  founded  numerous  hospitaifi^ 
churches,  and  bishoprics. 

Roger,  the  second  son  of  the 
preceding,  having  been  made 
Count  of  Sicily,  obtained  posse^ 
sion.  in  the  absence  of  his  eldest 
brotner,  of  Apulia  and. of  Cala^ 
bria^  the  duke  of  Na|>Ies  swore 
fidehty  to  him  in  1129|  and.  ha- 
ving afterwards  become  master 
of  all  the  territory  now  forming 
the  kingdom  of  ^Taples  and  Si- 
cily, he  took  the  title  of  king, 
with  the  consent  of  the  Antipope 
Anacletus ;  he  subdued  all  whd 
wished  to  oppose  him,  and  com- 
peHed  Pope  Innocent  H  to  con-* 
firm  his  title  of  kmg  of  Sicily  in 
the  yeaff>  1139.  He  carried  his 
conquests  to  Africa,  rendering 
himself  master  of  Tripoli,  (rf  Tu- 
nis, and  of  Hippona;  ana  he  left 
his  kingdom,  in  the  year  1154^ 
to  his  son,  William  the  Wicked 
William  H,  sumamed  the  Good; 
succeeded  his  father  in  1166.     • 

In  1189  Tancred,  son  of  King 
Roger,  was/  elected  king  of  Sicily; 
on  account  of  his  superior  ahm* 
ties,  although  the  Emperor  Henr^ir 
YI  laid  claim  to  this  kinjgdomf 
as  having  'married  Constance,, 
the  posthumous  daugther  c^Eing 
Roger. 

After  the  death  of  Tancred,. 
in  the  year  1192,  the  Emperor 
Henry  VI,  son  of  Frederick  Bar- 
barossa,  obtained  possession  of 
the  kingdom^  and  transmitted  it 
to  his  son.  Frederick  H  swayed 
the  sceptre  of  Sicily  for  fifty- 
three  years;  but  his  death  hap- 
pening in  1250,  Pope  Innocent  iV 
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took  possession  of  Naples  as  part 
of  the  property  of  the  holy  see. 
The  son  of  Frederick  was  excom- 
municated by  this  pope,  as  a 
mark  of  disrespect  and  hatred^ 
towards  his  father;  the  city  of 
Naples  closed  its  gates  against 
him,  hut  he  besieged  it,  took  it 
by  famine  in  1254,  and  treated 
the  inhabitants  with  extraordi- 
nary cruelty.  Mainfroi,  or  Man- 
fredi,  the  natural  son  of  Frede- 
rick n,  obtained  the  crown,  to  the 
prejudice  of  Conradin,  son  oftbe 
Emperor  Conrad  IV,  who  was 
the  rigthfiil  heir  as  the  grandson 
of  Frederick. 

Pope  Urban  IV  afterwards  be- 
stowed Naples  and  Sicily,  in  1265, 
on  Charles,  count  of  A^ou  and 
of  Provence,  brother  of  St  Louis, 
who  engaged  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  court  of  Rome.  In  the  mean- 
time Conradin  brought  an  army 
from  Germany  to  conquer  his 
kingdoms ;  the  Ghibelines  of  Italy 
received  him  with  open  arms; 
but  having  been  defeated  by  the 
troops  of  Charles  of  Aj\jou,  he 
was  taken,  as  well  as  the  young 
Frederick,  the  heir  to  the  duchy 
of  Austria,  and  they  were  both 
executed  at  Naples  in  1268,  by 
order  of  Charles  of  Anjou. 

The  house  of  Suabia  then  be- 
came extinct,  and  Naples  passed 
under  the  dominion  of  a  new 
race  of  kings.  Charles  I  estab- 
lished his  residence  at  Naples, 
and  this  gave  rise  to  a  revolu- 
tion in  Sicily;  the  French  were 
put  to  the  sword  on  Easter  day, 
29th  March,  1282,  at  the  time 
when  the  vespers  were  being 
sung  at  Palermo.  John  of  Pro- 
dda,  who  was  the  principal  au- 
thor of  the  Sicilian  vedpers,  was 
deprived,  by  King  Charles  of  An- 

i'ou,  of  his  island  of  Procida,  for 
saving  taken  the  part  of  Man- 


fred! and  Conradin.  Peter  of  Ar- 
ragon,  who  married  a  daughter 
of  Manfredi,  was  made  king  of 
Sicily ;  and  these  kingdoms  were 
separated  till  the  time  of  Fer- 
dinand the  Catholic,  who  united 
them  in  1504. 

'  Charles  11  succeded  his  father, 
Charles  I,  and  transmitted  the 
kingdom  to  his  son,  Eobert  the 
Good,  in  1309.  This  prince  dis- 
played considerable  talent,  and 
under  hid  reign  the  arts,  sciences, 
and  literature  were  most  culti- 
vated at  Naples.  In  1341  Jane  I, 
grand-daughter  of  Robert,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne  of  Naples; 
she  married  Andrew,  son  of  Uie 
King  of  Himgary;  but  he  was 
strangled  in  1345,  probably  with 
the  approbation  of  the  queen; 
others,  however,  attribute  his 
death  to  the  intrigues  of  Char- 
les de  Duras,  who  contrived  the 
death  of  this  unfortunate  queen; 
The  grand  schism  of  the  west 
commenced  in  1378,  by  the  double 
election  which  the  cardinals  suc- 
cessively made  of  Urban  VI  and 
Clement  VII;  the  latter  was  re^ 
cognized  as  pope  by  France  and 
by  Queen  Jane.  Urban  excom- 
municated the  queen,  and  decla- 
red her  deprived  of  her  estates; 
he  invited  from  Hungary  Char- 
les de  Duras,  a  descendant  of 
Charles  11,  and  gave  him  the 
kingdom  of  Naples.  The  queen, 
in  order  to  have  a  protector,  no- 
minated as  her  successor  the  Duke 
of  Anjou,  brother  of  Charles  V, 
king  of  France,  and  second  son 
of  King  John ;  but  she  could  not 
prevent  Charles  de  Duras  from 
entering  Naples  on  the  16th 
July,  1381.  The  queen  was  be- 
sieged in  the  Castello  dell^  Uovo, 
and  was  obliged  to  surrender; 
Charles  de  Duras  ordered  her 
to  be  executed  on  the  22nd  May, 
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1382,  just  as  the  Duke  on  Aiyou 
was  entering  Italy  to  assist  her. 
For  the  sake  of  brevity  we  shall 
pass  over  the  successors  of  Char- 
les ni  and  of  Louis  of  Anjou. 

In  the  year  1493  Charles  Vni, 
being  at  peace  with  Spain,  Eng- 
land, and  the  Low  Countries, 
determined  to  support  the  claims 
of  the  house  of  Anjou  to  the 
kingdom  of  Naples;  he  was  li- 
vely and  ardent,  his  favourites 
encouraged  him  to  undertake 
this  conquest,  and  he  accompli- 
shed the  desired  object;  he  en- 
tered Naples  on  the  21st  February, 
1495;  he  made  his  entry  with 
the  imperial  ornaments,  and  was 
saluted  with  the  name  of  Caesar 
Augustus,  for  the  pope,  Alexan- 
der VI,  had  declared  him  Em- 
peror of  Constantinople  on  his 
passage  into  Rome.  It  is  true  that 
Charles  VIII  had  besieged  him  in 
Ae  castle  of  St  Angelo;  but  he 
atoned  for  this  offence  by  wait- 
ing on  him  at  mass,  and  paying 
him  filial  obedience  in  the  most 
solemn  manner. 

A  short  time  after,  the  Vene- 
tians, the  pope,  the  emperor,  and 
the  king  of  Arragon,  being  leagued 
against  Charles  VIII,  he  could 
not  preserve  his  conquest,  and  he 
would  ^  ith  difficulty  have  regained 
France  had  he  not  won  the  battle 
of  Fomova  in  1495.  Ferdinand  11 
then  returned  to  his  kingdom  of 
Naples,  by  the  assistance  of  Fer- 
dinand the  Catholic,  king  of  Ar- 
ragon and  of  Sicily.  He  died  in 
1496,  without  leaving  any  heir. 

Louis  XII  then  wished  to  lay 
claim  to  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
as  the  successor  of  the  ancient 
kings  of  the  liouse  of  Aiy'ou, 
and  particularly  of  Charles  VIII, 
who  had  been  king  of  Naples 
in  1495;  Ferdinand  likewise  sup- 
ported his  pretentions  to  it  as 


a  n^hew  of  Alphonso,  kiny 
of  Naples,  who  died  without  is- 
sue in  1458^  In  1501  Louis  sent 
Gonzalvo  of  Cordova-  sumamed 
the  Great  Captain,  under  pretence 
of  assisting  his  cousin  against 
the  King  of  France,  but  in  fact 
to  divide  with  him  the  kingdom 
of  'Naples,  according  to  a  secret 
convention  entered  into  between 
these  two  kings.  Frederic  11  was 
obliged  to  abandon  his  estates; 
he  retired  to  Tours,  where  he 
died  in  1504.  Louis  XII  and  the 
King  of  Arragon  divided  the  king- 
dom, but  Naples  belonged  to  the 
FrencL  This  division,  which  took 

Slace  in  1501,  gave  rise  to  new 
ifficulties;  a  war  was  kindled 
between  the  French  and  Spa- 
niards; and  Ferdinand,  notwith- 
standing the  treaty,  took  posses- 
sion of  the  kingdom.  Gonzalvo 
gained  the  battle  of  Seminira  in 
Calabria,  where  he  took  the 
French  general,  Aubign^,  priso- 
ner, and  the  battle  of  Cerignole, 
in  Apulia,  when  Louis  d' Armagh 
nac,  duke  of  Nemours  and  vice- 
roy of  Naples,  was  killed  on  the 
28th  of  April,  1503.  He  gained 
a  third  battle  near  the  Carigliano, 
and  entered  Naples  in  the  same 
year.  The  French  then  lost  the 
kingdom  of  Naples  for  ever,  and 
this  city  afterwards  submitted  for 
more  than  two  centuries  to  for- 
eign princes  who  did  not  reside 
in  Italy. 

Charles  V,  who  became  king 
of  Spain  in  1516,  continued  to 
sway  the  sceptre  of  Naples,  as 
did  Philip  II  and  his  successors, 
till  the  conquest  of  the  Emperor 
Joseph  J,  in  1707. 

Whilst  the  kings  of  Spain  were 
in  possession  of  Naples,  they 
appointed  viceroys  wlio,  being 
screened  by  distance  from  the  su- 
perintendence of  their  sovereign^ 
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pftm  oppressed  the  people.  Th« 
bake  of  Archop,  who  was  vice- 
roy in    1647,  under   Philip  IV, 
wished  to  lay  a  tax  6n  fruit  in 
addition  to  the  excessive  imposts 
with  which  the  Neapolitans  were 
already  burdened,  lliis  new  de- 
mand was  so  exorbitant   that  it 
excited  the  murmurs  of  the  people. 
The  viceroy  was  often  importuned 
by  the  solicitations  and  the  da- 
mours  of  the  populace,  whilst  cros* 
sing  the  market  place  to  go  to 
the  church  of  the  Carmelites,  on 
every  Saturday,  as  was  the  custom. 
About  the  same  time  the  people 
of  Palermo  compelled  the  viceroy 
of  Sicily  to  suppress  the  duties 
on  flour,  wine,  oil,  meat,  and 
cheese :  this  example  encouraged 
the  Neapolitans,  and  gave  rise  to 
the  famous   conspiracy  of  which 
Masaniello  was  the  chief  mover. 
The   chief,  of  the  conspiring 
party  was  a  young  man,  24  years 
of  age,  named  Thomas  Aniello. 
but  by  the  populace  pronuncea 
Masaniello.  He  was  bom  at  Amalfi, 
a'  small  town  in  the  gulf  of  Sa- 
lerno, twenty-seven  miles  from 
Naples,  and  was  by  profession  a 
fisherman.  The  general  discontent 
so  inflamed  his  mind  that  he  re- 
solved to  hang  himself  or  take  off 
the  tax  on  fruit.  On  the  16th 
June,  1647,  he  went  to  the  shops 
of  the  fruiterers  and  proposed  to 
them  to  come  the  next  day  to 
the  market  place  together  and  pu- 
blicly declare  that  they  would  not 
pay  the  duty;  the  assessor,  how- 
ever, having  obtained  information 
of  the  proceeding,  repaired  to  the 
spot,  where  he  gave  the  people 
hopes  that  the  tax  should  be  re- 
moved, and  thus   dissipated  the 
tumult.  On   the  7th  July,  how- 
ever, the  tumult  having  recom- 
menced, he  attempted  ineffectually 
to  quell  the  disturbance,  and  had. 


nearly  been  killed  by  the  popu- 
lace. Masaniello  took  this  oppor- 
tunity of  assembling  the  most  de- 
termmed;  he  conducted  them  to 
the  place  where  the  offices  and 
chests  of  the  collectors  were  si- 
tuated; these  they  pillaged  im« 
mediately,  and  after  breaking  open 
the  prisons  and  freeing  the  cap- 
tives they  proceeded  t(>  the  pa- 
lace of  the  viceroy,  whom  they 
compelled  to  promise  that  the 
duty  should  be  taken  off;  he  af- 
terwards took  refuge  in  the  new 
castle;  the  people,  however,  be- 
sieged him  there,  and  not  con- 
tenting themselves  with  his  pro- 
mises, made  him  pledge  himself 
to  suppress  the  duty,  aM  to  main- 
tain the  privileges  and  exemp- 
tions granted  to  the  Neapolitans 
by  Ferdinand  I  of  Arragon,  as 
well  as  by  Frederick  and  Char- 
les V.  They  likewise  insisted  that 
the  council  and  all  the  nobihty 
should  ratify  this  engagement 

At  the  san^e  time  the  people 
pillaged  the  houses  of  the  col- 
lector, and  of  all  those  who  ha4 
any  share  in  imposing  the  duty 
on  fruit ;  and  they  were  about  to 
commit  similar  depredations  on 
the  palaces  of  several  noblemen 
had  they  not  been  diverted  frgra 
their  intention  by  the  timely  in- 
terposition ofCarainal  Filemarino, 
archbishop  of  Naples,forwhomthe 
people  entertained  great  friend- 
ship and  respect 

Masaniello  was,  however,  elec^ 
ted  captain-general  of  the  people 
on  the  9th  July;  his  spirit,  finn- 
ness,  and  good  behaviour  rendered 
his  authority  more  considerable 
every  day ;  a  kind  of  throne  was 
erected  for  him  in  the  centre  of 
the  market-place,  on  which  he 
ascended  with  his  coimsellors, 
and  gave  audience  to  the  public. 
There,  in  his   white  fisherman's 
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dress,  he  received  petitions  and 
requests,  pronounced  judgment, 
and  caused  his  orders  to  be  im- 
mediately obeyed.  He  had  more 
than  160,000  men  at  his  command. 
The  viceroy  attempted  to  assas- 
sinate Masaniello,  and  to  poison 
the  water  of  the  aqueduct,  but 
he  did  not  succeed ;  he  was  then 
mof  e  closely  confined  in  the  castle, 
and  his  provisions  cut  ofP. ' 

Masaniello,  in  order  to  avoid 
being  surprised,  forbade  any  per- 
son under  pain  of  death  to  wear 
a  mantle ;  everybody  obeyed ;  men, 
women,  and  clergy,  no  longer  wore 
manties  or  any  other  dress  under 
which  weapons  could  be  concea- 
led. He  fixed  the  price  of  provi- 
sions, established  a  very  strict 
police,  and  with  firmness  ordered 
the  execution  of  the  guiltv. 

If  Masaniello  had  rested  here, 
his  power  might  have  lasted  a 
considerable  time;  but  his  autho- 
rity rendered  him  haughty,  arro- 
gant, and  even  cruel 

On  the  13th  July,  negotiators 
having  arrived  to  conciliate  the 
people,  the  viceroy  proceeded 
with  great  state  and  ceremony  to 
the  cathedral  church ;  he  caused 
the  capituladoh  exacted  from  him 
by  the  people  to  be  read  in  a 
loud  voice,  and  signed  by  each 
of  the  counsellors;  they  made 
oath  to  observe  it,  and  to  obtain 
its  confirmation  from  the  king. 
Masaniello  stood  near  the  arch- 
bishop's throne,  with  his  sword 
in  hand  and  haughty  with  suc- 
cess; from  time  to  time  he  made 
various  ridiculous  propositions  to 
the  viceroy;  the  first  was,  to  make 
him  conmiandant  general  of  the 
city;  the  second,  to  give  him  a 
gaard,  with  the  right  of  naming 
the  military  officers,  and  grant- 
ing leaves;  a  third  was,  that  his 
excellency  should  disband  all  the 


guards  who  were  in  the  castle. 
To  these  demands  the  viceroy 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  in 
order  that  the  ceremony  might 
not  be  disturbed  by  his  refusal. 
After  the  Te  Deum  the  viceroy 
was  reconducted  to  the  palace. 

On  the  14th  of  July  Masaniello 
committed  numerous  extravagant 
actions;  he  went  on  horseback 
tluf6ught  the  citv,  imprisoning^ 
torturinff,  and  beheading  people 
for  the  slightest  ofifences.  He  threa- 
tened the  viceroy,  and  compel- 
led him  to  go  and  sup  with  him 
at  Pausilippo,  where  he  became 
so  intoxicated  as  entirely  to  lose 
his  reason.  His  wife  displayed 
her  extravagance  in  follies  of  a 
different  kind;  she  went  in  a  su- 
perb carriage,  taken  from  the 
Bnke  of  Maddalone,  to  see  the 
vice-queen,  with  the  mother  and 
sisters  of  Masaniello,  clothed  in 
the  richest  garments,  and  cove- 
red with  diamonds. 

Masaniello  had  intervals  in 
which  he  conducted  himself  with 
propriety.  In  one  of  these  mo- 
ments he  sent  to  inform  the  vi- 
ceroy that  he  wished  to  abdicate 
the  command.  However,  on  the 
15th,  he  continued  his  follies ;  he 
told  Don  Ferrante  Caracciolo, 
the  master  of  the  horse,  that  as 
a  punishment  for  not  having  des- 
cended from  his  carriage  when 
he  met  him  he  should  kiss  his 
feet  in  the  market-place.  Don 
Ferrante  promised  to  do  this,  but 
saved  himself  by  flight  to  the 
castle.  The  foolish  Masaniello 
could  not  manage  even  the  po- 
pulace, to  whom  he  ewed  his  ele- 
vation, and  this  was  the  cause  of 
his  ruin. 

On  the  16th  of  July,  f^e  day 
of  Notre  Dam  of  Mount  Carmel, 
which  is  the  grandest  solemnity 
in  the  market  church  of  Naples, 
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Masaniello  went  to  hear  n[iass: 
and  when  the  archbishop  entered 
he  went  before  him,  and  said, 
"Sir,  I  perceive  that  the  people 
are  beginning  to  abandon  me, 
and  are  wilUng  to  betray  me, 
but  I  wish  for  my  own  comfort 
and  for  that  of  the  people,  that 
the  viceroy  and  all  tlie  magis- 
trates may  this  day  come  in  state 
to  the  church."  The  cardinal  em- 
braced him,  praised  his  piety, 
and  prepared  to  say  mass.  Ma- 
saniello immediately  ascended  the 
pulpit,  and  taking  a  crucifix  in 
his  hand,  began  to  harangue  the 
people  who  filled  the  church,  and 
conjured  them  not  to  abandon 
him,  recalling  to  their  recollec- 
tion the  dangers  he  had  encoun- 
tered for  the  public  welfare,  and 
the  success  which  fiad  attended 
his  undertakings.  Then  falling  into 
a  kind  of  delirium,  he  made  a 
confession  of  his  past  life  in  a 
furious  and  fanatic  tone,  and  ex- 
horted others  to  imitate  his  exam- 
ple. His  harangue  was  so  silly, 
and  he  introduced  so  many  irre- 
levant things,  that  he  was  no 
longer  listened  to,  and  the  arch- 
bishop desired  the  priests  to  tell 
him  to  come  down.  They  did  so, 
and  MasanieUo,  seeing  that  he 
had  lost  the  public  confidence, 
threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  his 
eminence,  begging  him  to  send 
his  theologian  to  the  palace  in 
order  to  carry  his  abdication  to 
the  viceroy,  llie  cardinal  promi- 
sed to  do  so;  but  as  Masaniello 
was  in  a  perspuration,  he  was  ta- 
ken into  a  room  belon^g  to  the 
convent  to  change  his  Imen.  After 
having  rested,  he  went  to  a  bal- 
cony overlooking  the  sea,  but  a 
minute  after  he  saw  advancing 
towards  him  several  men,  who 
had  entered  through  the  church, 
and  were  calling  Mm;  he  walked 


up  to  them,  saying,  "My  children, 
is  it  I  whom  you  seek?  here  I 
am."  They  answered  him  by  four 
musket  shots,  and  he  fell  dead. 
The  populace,  now  left  without 
a  leader,  were  soon  dispersed. 
The  heaa  of  Masaniello  was  car- 
ried at  the  end  of  a  lance  as  far 
as  the  viceroy's  palace  without 
experiencing  itie  least  resistance 
from  the  people.  But  the  viceroy 
wishing  to  tsJce  an  inproper  ad- 
vantage of  this  fortunate  circum- 
stance, Masaniello  was  taken  out 
of  his  tomb  by  the  people,  and 
after  being  exposed  two  days, 
was  interred  with  the  honours 
due  to  a  captain-general. 

The  people  of  Naples  conti- 
nued in  a  state  of  considerable 
agitation  for  several  months^^nd 
he  pubUshed  a  manifestp  in  or- 
der to  obtain  the  assistance  of 
foreign  powers.  Henry  de  Lor- 
raine, duke  of  Guise,  who  had 
been  obliged  to  quit  France,  re- 
tired to  Kome  in  the  month  of 
September,  1647;  he  thought  that 
the  disturbances  at  Naples  offe- 
red him  a  favourable  opportunity 
to  drive  out  the  Spaniards,  to 
establish  the  Dutch  form  of  re- 
public, and  to  make  himself  vi- 
ceroy, by  heading  the  people 
against  the  Spamards.  In  fact, 
he  conquered  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  and  was  for  some  time 
the  general  to  the  people,  after 
the  death  of  the  Prince  of  Massa, 
which  happened  on  tho  2lBt  of 
October,  1647.  He 'took  posses- 
sion of  the  Torrione  del  Car- 
mine, the  other  castles  being  oc- 
cupied by  the  Spaniards;  he  es- 
tablished and  fortified  himself 
before  the  church  of  St  John,  at 
Carbonara;  he  had  induced  many 
noblemen  to  join  him,  and  hiis 
affairs  were  in  an  advanced  and 
prosperous  state,  when  the  Spa-* 
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mards,  profiting  by  bis  oceasio* 
nal  absence,  surprised  the  Tor- 
rione  and  the  posts  of  the  Duke 
of  Guise.  He  was  arrested  near 
Gaserta,  where  he  had  retired, 
waiting  for  some  troops  of  his 
own  party;  he  was  then  conduc- 
ted to  Spain,  and  thus  termina- 
ted- the  disturbances  of  Naples. 

The  kings  of  Spain,  continuing 
the  sovereigns  of  this  kingdom, 
Philip  V,  the  grandson  of  Louis 
XIV,  went  to  take  possession  of 
Naples  in  1702.  He  preserved  it 
for  six  years;  but  in  1707  Gene- 
ral Ck)unt  Daun  took  possession 
of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  in  the 
name  of  the  Emperor  Joseph; 
and  the  branch  of  the  house  of 
Austria,  reigning  in  Germany, 
preserved  this  kingdom  even  when 
the  house  of  Bourbon  was  estab- 
lished in  Spain ;  for  by  the  treaty 
signed  at  Baden  on  the  7th  of 
September,  1714,  they  gave  up 
to  the  Emperor  Charles  VI  the 
kingdom  of  Naples  and  Sardinia, 
the  Low  Countries,  and  the  duchy 
of  Milan  and  Mantua,  as  part  of 
the  inheritance  of  Charles  II,  king 
of  Spain. 

The  division  still  subsisting  be- 
tween Spain  and  the  house  of 
Austria,  the  Emperor  Charles  VI 
was  obliged  to  give  up  Sicily,  by 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  to  Victor 
Amadous,  duke  of  Savoy.  Philip 
V,  kii^  of  Spain,  retook  it  with 
very  little  trouble  in  1718;  but 
by  the  treaty  of  1720,  he  con- 
signed to  ChBxles  VI  all  the  re- 
venue of  this  island.  The  empe- 
ror was  acknowledged  by  every 
other  power  king  of  the  Two  Si- 
cilies, and  I^g  Victor  was  obli- 
ged to  rest  contented  with  Sar- 
dinia instead  of  Sicily.  The  Duke 
of  Orleans,  the  regent  of  France, 
who  was  not  on  good  terms  with 
the  Kiqg  of  Sardinia,  contributed 


greatly  to  this  change  rather  un- 
favourable to  this  monarch. 

When  war  was  declared  be- 
tween France  and  the  empire  in 
1733,  on  account  of  the  crown  of 
Poland,  France  having  taken  tihe 
Milan  territory,  Don  Carlos,  son 
of  the  King  of  Spain,  and  already 
Duke  of  Parma,  took  possession 
of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  and 
Sicily  in  1734,  which  was  confir- 
med to  him  by  the  treaty  of 
Vienna  in  1736,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  duchy  of  Lorraine 
was  given  to  France,  Parma  and 
Milan  to  the  Emperor  Charles 
VI,  Tuscany  to  the  Duke  of  Loi^ 
raine,  and  the  towns  of  Tortona 
and  Novara  to  the  King  of  Sar- 
dinia. 

Naples  then  began  to  see  her 
sovereign  residing  within  her  own 
walls,  an  advantage  of  which  this 
city  had  been  deprived  for  up- 
wards of  two  centuries.  Don  Car- 
los, or  Charles  III,  had  the  fe*- 
licity  to  enjoy  this  new  method 
of  Dominion;  he  reformed  abu- 
ses, made  wise  laws,  established 
a  trade  with  the  Turks,  adorned 
the  city  with  magnificent  build- 
ings, and  rendered  his  reign  the 
admiration  of  his  subjects.  His 
protection  of  literature  and  the 
fine  arts  may  be  seen  in  the 
works  executed  under  his  direc- 
tion at  Herculaneum  and  Pom- 
peii, and  in  the  great  care  he 
displayed  to  preserve  the  monu- 
ments of  antiquity.  He  employed 
numerous  skilful  artists  in  that 
immense  undertaking,  the  erec- 
tion of  the  palace  of  Caserta; 
and  Naples,  under  his  benignant 
sway,  nas  enjoyed  more  tran- 
quillity and  flourished  in  greater 
prosperity  than  at  any  Tormer 
period. 

During  the  war  of  1741,  re- 
specting the  succession  of  the 
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umperor  Charles  TI,  the  English 
haa  appeared  before  Naples  with 
a  formidable  fleet,  in  ord^  to 
force  the  king  to  sign  a  promise 
not  to  act  against  &e  interests 
of  the  Queen  of  Hungary,  yet 
he  did  not  conceive  himself  jus- 
tified in  refusing  assistance  to  the 
Spaniards,  who  after  the  battle 
of  Campo  Santo  retired  towards 
his  states.  He  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  army,  which  he  con- 
ducted to  them ;  but  the  theatre 
of  war  was. soon  carried  to  the 
other  extremity  of  Italy,  and  the 
king  remained  tranquil. 

Ferdinand  VI,  king  of  Spain, 
and  eldest  brother  of  the  King 
of  Naples,  died  in  1759.  Charles 
lU  being  the  heir,  consigned  the 
kingdom  of  Naples  and  Sicily  to 
his  third  son,  Ferdinand  I,  re- 
serving the  second  for  the  Spa- 
nish throne  (the  eldest  being  in- 
capable of  reigning),  and  embar- 
ked for  Spain  on  the  6th  October, 
1759. 

Ferdinand  I  governed  his  king- 
dom in  peace  for  forty -seven 
years,  when  Napoleon  Bonaparte, 
emperor  of  the  French,  took  pos- 
session of  it  in  1806,  and  gave 
it  to  his  brother  Joseph;  the 
latter  having  afterwards  been 
removed  to  the  throne  of  Spain, 
was  replaced  by  Joachim  Murat, 
the  brother-in-law  of  Napoleon. 
In  1814,  Napoleon  having  been 
driven  from  flie  throne  of  France, 
Francis  II,  emperor  of  Germany, 
recovered^  the  kingdom  of  Naples 
by  force  of  arms,  and  bestowed 
it  on  Ferdinand  I,  in  whom  the 
government  was  then  vested  again. 
At  length,  that  monarch  having 
died  in  the  year  1825,  he  was 
succeeded  by  his  heir  and  son, 
Francis  I,  who,  after  a  short 
reign  was  succeeded  by  the  pre- 
sent king,  Ferdinand  U. 


GEN£RAL  VUW  OF  NAPLES. 

It  ia  almost  universally  al- 
lowed, that,  after  having  seen 
Rome,  there  is  nothing  in  any 
other  place  on  earth  which  c^ 
excite  the  curiosity  or  deserve 
the  attention  of  travellers.  Indeed} 
it  may  be  truly  asked,  where,  as 
a  specimen  of  architecture,  shall 
we  find  a  building  capable  of 
being  compared  to  the  cathedral 
of  St  Peter;  an  ancient  monu- 
ment, more  majestic  than  the 
Pantheon  of  Agrippa,  or  more 
superb  than  the  Coliseum?  Where 
shall  we  find  so  many  ancient 
chefs-d'oeuvre  of  sculpture,  as 
in  the  museum  of  Pius  Clemen- 
tinus  and  the  capitol,  and  in  the 
villas  Albani  and  Ludovisi  ?  What 
paintings  can  rival  those  which 
may  be  seen  in  the  porticoes, 
ana  the  chambers  painted  by 
Raphael? 

The  city  of  Naples  certainly 
presents  nothing  in  architecture, 
in  sculpture,  or  in  painting,  that 
can  vie  with  the  works  of  art 
just  mentioned:  nevertheless,  it 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  most  delightful  cities  on  the 
habitable  globe.  Nothing  more 
beautiful  and  unique  can  possibly 
be  imagined  than  the  coup-d'oeil 
of  Naples,  on  whatever  side  the 
city  is  viewed.  Naples  is  situated 
towards  the  south  and  east  on 
the  declivity  of  a  long  range  of 
hills,  and  encircling  a  gulf  sixteen 
miles  in  breadth,  and  as  many 
in  length,  which  forms  a  basin, 
called  Crater  by  the  Neapolitans. 
This  gulf  is  terminated  on  each 
side  by  a  cape ;  that  on  the  right 
called  the  cape  of  Miseno ;  the 
other,  on  the  left,  the  cape  of 
Massa.  The  islana  of  Capri  on 
one  side,  and  Uiat  of  Prpdda  on 
the  other,  seem  to  close  the  gulf 
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but  between  these  islands  and 
the  two  capes  the  view  of  the 
sea  is  unlimited.  The  cil^  ap- 

Sjars  to  crown  this  superb  oasin. 
ne  part  rises  towards  the  west 
in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre, 
on  the  hills  of  Pausilippo,  St 
Ermo,  and  Antignano ;  the  other 
extends  towards  the  east  over 
a  more  level  territory,  in  which 
villas  follow  each  other  in  rapid 
succession,  from  the  Magdalen 
bridge  to  Portici,  where  the  king's 
palace  is  situated,  and  beyond 
that  to  Mount  Vesuvius.  It  is  the 
most  beautiful  prospect  in  the 
world,  all  travellers  agreeing  that 
this  situation  is  unparalleled  in 
beauty. 

The  best  position  for  viewing 
Naples  is  from  the  summit  of 
Mount  Ermo,  an  eminence  which 
completely  overlooks  the  city.  For 
this  reason  I  am  not  surprised 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Naples, 
enraptured  with  the  charms  of 
the  situation,  l^e  mildness  of  the 
climate,  the  fertility  of  the  coun- 
try, the  beauty  of  its  environs, 
and  the  grandeur  of  its  buildings, 
say  in  their  language:  "Vedi 
Napoli,  e  po  mori,"  intimating 
that  when  Naples  has  been  seen, 
everything  has  been  seen. 

The  volcanoes  in  the  envi- 
rons, the  phenomena  of  nature, 
the  disasters  of  which  they  have 
been  the  cause,  the  revolutions, 
the  changes  they  daily  occasion, 
the  ruins  of  towns  buried  in  their 
lava,  the  remains  of  places  ren- 
dered famous  by  the  accounts  of 
celebrated  historians,  by  the  fab- 
les of  the  ancients,  and  the  writ- 
ings of  the  greatest  poets;  the 
vestiges  of  Greek  and  Roman 
magnificence;  and,  lastly,  the 
traces  of  towns  of  ancient  renown; 
all  conspire  to  render  the  coast 
of  Naples  and  Pozzuoli  the  most 


curious  and  most  interesting  in 
Italy. 

On  the  northern  side,  Naples 
is  surrounded  by  hills  which  form 
a  kind  of  crown  round  the  Terra 
di  Lavoro,  the  Land  of  Labour. 
This  consists  of  fertile  and  ce- 
lebrated fields,  called  by  the  an- 
cient Romans  the  *'happy  coun- 
try," and  considered  by  them  the 
richest  and  most  beautiful  in  the 
universe.  These  fields  are  fertili- 
zed by  a  river  called  Sebeto, 
which  descends  from  the  hills 
on  the  side  of  Nola,  and  falls 
into  the  sea  after  having  passed 
under  Magdalen  bridge,  towards 
the  eastern  part  of  Naples.  It 
was  formerly  a  considerable  river, 
but  the  great  eruption  of  Mount 
Vesuvius  in  79,  made  such  an 
alteration  at  its  soursce,  that  it 
entirely  disappeared.  Some  time 
afterwards  a  part  of  it  reappeared 
in  the  place  which  still  preserves 
the  name  of  Bulla,  a  kind  of 
small  lake,  about  six  miles  from 
Naples,  whence  the  city  is  partly 
supplied  with  water.  The  Sebeto, 
vulgarly  called  Fomello,  divides 
into  two  branches  at  the  place 
called  Casa  dell'  acqua ;  part  of 
it  is  conveyed  to  Naples  by  aque- 
ducts, and  the  remainder  is  used 
for  supplying  baths  and  watering 
gardens. 

The  city  of  Naples  is  well 
supplied  with  aqueducts  and 
fountains.  There  are  two  prin- 
cipal springs,  the  waters  of  which 
are  distributed  through  the  dty. 
The  aqueducts  under  the  pave- 
ment of  the  streets  are  very 
broad;  they  have  twice  been 
used  at  the  capture  of  Naples, 
first  by  Belisarius,  and  afterwards 
by  Alphonso  L 
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It  is  supposed  that  the  ancient 
town  of  Parthenope,  or  Neapolis. 
was  situated  in  me  highest  and 
most  northern  part  of  the  pre- 
sent town,  between  St  Agnello  in 
Capo  di  Kapoli  and  St  George, 
St  Marcelliu,  and  St  Severin.  It 
w^s  divided  into  three  great  qar- 
ters  or  squares,  called  the  Upper 
Square,  Sun  Square,  and  Moon 
Square ;  it  extended  towfurds  the 
place  now  occupied  by  the  Yi- 
caria  and  the  market  place.  With 
respect  to  the  other  town,  called 
Paleopolis,  which,  according  to 
Diodorus  Siculus,  was  founded 
by  Hercules,  and  stood  near  this 
place;  its  situation  is  unknown. 

The  city  of  Naples  was  for- 
merly surrounded  by  very  high 
walls,  so  that  Hannibal  was  alar- 
med at  them>  and  would  not  tm- 
dertake  to  besiege  the  place.  The 
dty  being  destroyed,  the  walls 
were  extended  and  rebuilt  with 
greater  magnificence.  The  citj 
was  afterwards  enlarged,  but  nei- 
ther walls  nor  gates  were  erec- 
ted. Its  present  circumference  is 
of  twenty-two  miles.  Three  strong 
castles  may,  however,  be  used 
for  its  defence;  these  are  the 
Castello  dell'  Uovo,  the  New  Castle, 
and  that  of  St  Ermo.  The  Tower 
del  Carmine,  which  has  been  con- 
verted into  a  kind  of  fortress,  is 
less  used  for  the  defence  of  the 
city  than  for  the  maintenance  of 
subordination  amongst  the  people. ' 
The  harbour  of  Naples  is  like- 
wise defended  by  some  fortifica- 
tions erected  on  the  two  moles. 
-Naples  is  divided  into  twelve 
quarters,  which  are  destinguis- 
hed  by  the  following  appellations : 
St  Ferdinando,Chiaja,Monte  Cal- 
vario,  Avvocata,  Stella,  St  Carlo 
all*  Arena,  Yicaria,  St  Lorenzo, 


St   Giuseppe   Maggiore,  Porto, 
Pendino,  and  Mercato. 

In  1838,  Naples  contained  a 
population  of  336,302;  it  now,  in 
1856,  contains  about  450,000  in- 
habitants, and  is  consequently  the 
most  populous  city  in  Europe, 
exceptmg  London  and  Paris. 
Amongst  these  may  be  reckoned 
more  tiian  40,000  Lazzaroni,  who 
are  the  most  indigent  part  of  the 
inhabitants;  Uiey  go  about  the 
streets  with  a  cap  on  their  heads, 
and  dressed  in  a  shirt  and  trou- 
sers of  coarse  Ihien,  but  wearing 
neither  shoes  nor  stockings. 

The  streets  are  paved  with 
broad  slabs  of  hard  stone,  resem- 
bling the  lava  of  Vesuvius;  the 
streets  in  general  are  neither 
broad  nor  regular,  except  that 
of  Toledo,  which  is  the  prmcipal, 
is  very  broad  and  straight,  and 
is  nearly  a  mile  in  length.  The 
squares  are  large  and  irregular, 
with  the  exception  of  those  of 
the  royal  palace  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost 

The  greater  part  of  the  hou- 
ses, particularly  in  the  principal 
streets,  are  uniformly  built;  they 
are  generally  about  five  or  six 
stories  in  height,  with  balconies 
and  flat  rooiS,  in  the  form  of 
terraces,  which  the  inhabitants 
use  as  a  promenade. 

Few  of  the  public  fountains 
are  ornamented  in  an  elegant 
style.  The  churches,  the  palaces, ' 
and  all  the  other  public  build- 
ings sure  magnificent,  and  are 
richly  ornamented;  but  the  ar- 
chitecture is  not  so  beautiful,  so 
majestic,  nor  so  imposing  as  that 
of  the  edifices  of  Kome,  and  of 
many  other  places  in  Italy. 

Naples  contains  about  800 
churches,  forty-eight  of  which  are 
parochial.  There  are  numerous 
palaces  and  other  public  bnild- 
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but  die  ingraHtade  of  the  latter 
baying  initigated  the  Nonnans 
to  make  war,  Drogon  created 
bimBelf  count  of  Apulia ;  the  pope, 
St  Leo  IX,  and  the  emperor,  uni* 
ted  to  expel  him,  but  the  pope 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Robert 
Gniscard,  another  son  of  Tan- 
cred  of  Hauteville,  who  entered 
Italy  in  the  year  .1053. 

Tlie  Normans  paid  every  re- 
spect to  this  pope  whilst  he  was 
their  prisoner;  they  conducted 
him  to  the  town  of  Benerentum, 
which  had  belonged  to  him  since 
the  preceding  year;  and  it  was 
there 7  according  to  historians, 
that  he  bestowed  the  investiture 
of  Apulia,  of  Calabria,  and  of 
Sicily,  on  Onfroi,  one  of  Tan- 
cred's  sons,  on  account  of  his 
homage  to  the  holy  see.  Robert 
Guiscard  took  the  title  bf  duke 
of  Calabria  in  1060,  and  conti- 
nued to  extent  his  conquests :  he 
afterwards  liberated  Pope  Ore; 
gory  yn  from  Ihe  hands  of  the 
Emperor  Henry  IV,  who  besie- 
ged him  in  Rome;  but  he  did 
more  injury  to  the  town  than  the 
enemies  he  had  driven  away.  He 
was  preparing  to  make  war  with 
the  Greeks,  when  death  put  a 
period  to  his  operations,  in  1085. 

<  Roger,  son  of  Robert  Guiscard, 
succeded  him,  and  was  proclai- 
med duke  of  Calabria  and  of  Sa- 
lerno: Boemond  and  Tancred, 
his  son  and  nephew,  set  out  in 
1096  for  the  crusade.  This  is  the 
Tancred  whose  adventures  and 
amours  were  so  much  celebrated 
by  the  poets,  'and  particularly  by 
Tasso. 

At  the  time  when  Duke  Ro^er 
was  about  to  pass  into  Sicily, 
on  account  of  a  conspiracy  for- 
med hj  a  Greek  against  the  Count 
of  Sicily,  Pope  Urban  H  was  so 
pleased    with   his  zeal  for  the 


welfare  of  the  Cathdlic  ehureh, 
that  in  1100  he  noHiinated  lum 
and  his  successors  apostolic  le- 
gates to  ^e  whole  island;  he 
performed  the  functions  of  this 
office  with  great  fidelity;  he  re- 
established religion  in  Sicily,, 
and  founded  numerous  hospitals^' 
churches,  and  bishoprics. 

Roger,  the  second  son  of  the 
preceding,  having  been  made 
Count  of  Sicily ,  obtained  posse^ 
sion,  in  the  aosence  of  his  eldest 
brother,  of  Apulia  and.  of  Cala- 
bria^ the  duke  of  Naples  swore 
fidehty  to  him  in  1129^  andha- 
ving  afterwards  become  master 
of  all  the  territory  now  foimiBg 
the  kingdom  of  Naples  and  Si- 
cily, he  took  the  title  of  king, 
with  the  consent  of  the  Antipope 
Anaclettts ;  he  subdued  all  who 
wished  to  oppose  him,  and  com- 
pelled Pope  Innocent  H  to  con- 
firm his  title  of  king  of  Sicily  in 
the  year.  1139.  He  carried  his 
conquests  to  Africa,  rendering 
himself  master  of  Tripoli,  of  Tu- 
nis, and  of  Hippona;  ana  he  left 
his  kingdom,  in  the  year  1154^ 
to  his  son,  William  the  Wicked 
William  II,  surnamed  the  Good, 
succeeded  his  father  in  1166. 

In  1189  Tancred,  son  of  King 
Roger,  wasy  elected  king  of  Sicily, 
on  account  of  his  superior  abili* 
ties,  although  the  Emperor  Henryr 
YI  laid  claim  to  tins  kix^dom, 
as  having  married  Constance, 
the  posthumous  daugther  of  King 
Roger. 

After  the  death  of  Tancred,. 
in  the  year  1192,  the  Emperor 
Henry  VI,  son  of  Frederick  Bar- 
barossa,  obtained  possession  of 
the  kingdom,  and  transmitted  it 
to  his  son.  Frederick  U  swayed 
the  sceptre  of  Sicily  for  fifty- 
three  years;  but  his  death  hap- 
pening in  1250,  Pope  Innocent  IV 
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took  possession  of  Naples  as  part 
of  the  property  of  the  holy  see. 
The  son  of  Freaerick  was  excom- 
municated by  this  pope,  as  a 
mark  of  disrespect  and  hatred^ 
towards  his  father;  the  city  of 
Naples  closed  its  gates  against 
him,  but  he  besieged  it,  took  it 
by  famine  in  1254,  and  treated 
the  inhabitants  with  extraordi- 
nary cruelty.  Mainfroi,  or  Man- 
fredi,  the  natural  son  of  Frede- 
rick n,  obtained  the  crown,  to  the 
prejudice  of  Conradin,  son  ofthe 
Emperor  Conrad  IV,  who  was 
the  rigthful  heir  as  the  grandson 
of  Frederick. 

Pope  Urban  IV  afterwards  be- 
stowed Naples  and  Sicily,  in  1265, 
on  Charles,  count  of  A^jou  ana 
of  Provence,  broUier  of  St  Louis, 
who  engaged  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  court  of  Home.  In  the  mean- 
time Conradin  brought  an  army 
from  Germany  to  conquer  his 
kingdoms;  the  Ghibelines  of  Italy 
received  him  with  open  arms; 
but  having  been  defeated  by  the 
troops  of  Charles  of  Anjou,  he 
was  taken,  as  well  as  the  young 
Frederick,  the  heir  to  theduchv 
of  Austria,  and  they  were  botn 
executed  at  Naples  in  1268,  by 
order  of  Charles  of  Anjou. 

The  house  of  Suabia  then  be- 
came extinct,  and  Naples  passai 
under  the  dominion  of  a  new 
race  of  kings.  Charles  I  estab- 
lished his  residence  at  Naples, 
and  this  gave  rise  to  a  revolu- 
tion in  Sicily;  the  French  were 
put  to  the  sword  on  Easter  day, 
29th  March,  1282,  at  the  time 
when  the  vespers  were  being 
sung  at  Palermo.  John  of  Pro- 
dda,  who  was  the  principal  au- 
thor of  the  Sicilian  ve^ers,  was 
deprived,  by  King  Charles  of  An- 

1'ou,  of  his  island  of  Procida,  for 
saving  taken  the  part  of  Man- 


fredi  and  Conradin.  Peter  of  Ar- 
ragon,  who  married  a  daughter 
of  Manfredi,  was  made  king  of 
Sicily ;  and  these  kingdoms  were 
separated  till  the  time  of  Fer- 
dinand the  Catholic,  who  united 
them  in  1504. 

'  Charles  11  succeded  his  father, 
Charles  I,  and  transmitted  the 
kingdom  to  his  son,  Robert  the 
Good,  in  1309.  This  prince  dis- 
played considerable  talent,  and 
under  hid  reign  the  arts,  sciences, 
and  literature  were  most  culti- 
vated Bt  Naples.  In  1841  Jane  I, 
grand-daughter  of  Robert,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne  of  Naples; 
she  married  Andrew,  son  of  ike 
King  of  Hungary;  but  he  was 
strMigled  in  1345,  probably  with 
the  approbation  of  the  queen; 
others,  however,  attribute  his 
death  to  the  intrigues  of  Char- 
les de  Duras,  who  contrived  the 
death  of  this  unfortunate  queen/ 
The  grand  schism  of  the  west 
commenced  in  1378,  by  the  double 
election  which  the  cardinals  suc- 
cessively made  of  Urban  VI  and 
Clement  VII;  the  latter  was  re^ 
cognized  as  pope  by  France  and 
by  Queen  Jane.  Urban  excom- 
municated the  queen,  and  decla- 
red her  deprived  of  her  estates; 
he  invited  nrom  Hungary  Char- 
les de  Duras,  a  descendant  of 
Charles  H,  and  gave  him  the 
kingdom  of  Naples.  The  queen, 
in  order  to  have  a  protector,  no- 
minated as  her  successor  the  Duke 
of  Aiyou,  brother  of  Charles  V, 
king  of  France,  and  second  son 
of  King  John;  but  she  could  not 
prevent  Charles  de  Duras  from 
entering  Naples  on  the  16th 
July,  1381.  The  queen  was  be- 
sieged in  the  Castello  dell'  Uovo, 
and  was  obliged  to  surrender; 
Charles  de  Duras  ordered  her 
to  be  executed  on  the  22nd  May, 
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1882,  just  as  the  Duke  on  Aiyou 
was  entering  Italy  to  assist  her. 
For  the  sake  of  brevity  we  shall 
pass  over  the  successors  of  Char- 
les ni  and  of  Louis  of  Anion. 

In  the  year  1493  Charles  VIII, 
being  at  peace  with  Spain,  Eng- 
land, and  the  Low  Countries, 
determined  to  support  the  claims 
of  the  house  of  Anjou  to  the 
kingdom  of  Naples;  he  was  li- 
vely and  ardent,  his  favourites 
encouraged  him  to  undertake 
this  conquest,  and  he  accompli- 
shed the  desired  object;  he  en- 
tered Naples  on  the  2 1st  February, 
1495;  he  made  his  entry  with 
the  imperial  ornaments,  and  was 
saluted  with  the  name  of  Caesar 
Augustus,  for  the  pope,  Alexan- 
der VI,  had  declared  him  Em- 
peror of  Constantinople  on  his 
passage  into  Rome.  It  is  true  that 
Charles  VIII  had  besieged  him  in 
tiie  castle  of  St  Angelo ;  but  he 
atoned  for  this  offence  by  wait- 
ing on  him  at  mass,  and  paying 
him  filial  obedience  in  the  most 
solemn  manner. 

A  short  time  after,  the  Vene- 
tians, the  pope,  the  emperor,  and 
the  lang  of  Arragon,  being  leagued 
against  Charles  VIII,  he  could 
not  preserve  his  conquest,  and  he 
would  ^ith  difficulty  have  regained 
France  had  he  not  won  the  battle 
of Fomova  in  1495.  Ferdinand  II 
then  returned  to  his  kingdom  of 
Naples,  by  the  assistance  of  Fer- 
dinand the  Catholic,  king  of  Ar- 
ragon and  of  Sicily.  He  died  in 
1496,  without  leaving  any  heir. 

Louis  XII  then  wished  to  lay 
claim  to  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
as  the  successor  of  the  ancient 
kings  of  the  house  of  Anjou, 
and  particularly  of  Charles  VIII, 
who  had  been  king  of  Naples 
in  1496;  Ferdinand  likewise  sup- 
ported his  pretentions  to  it  as 


a  nephew  of  Alphonso,  kin^ 
of  Naples,  who  died  without  is- 
sue in  1458.  In  1501  Louis  sent 
Gonzalvo  of  Cordova,  sumamed 
the  Great  Captain,  under  pretence 
of  assisting  his  cousin  against 
the  King  of  France,  but  in  fact 
to  divide  with  him  the  kingdom 
of  'Naples,  according  to  a  secret 
convention  entered  into  between 
these  two  kings.  Frederic  II  was 
obliged  to  abandon  his  estates; 
he  retired  to  Tours,  where  he 
died  in  1504.  Louis  XII  and  the 
King  of  Arragon  divided  the  king- 
dom, but  Naples  belonged  to  the 
French.  This  division,  which  took 

Slace  in  1501,  gave  rise  to  new 
ifficulties;  a  war  was  kindled 
between  the  French  and  Spa- 
niards; and  Ferdinand,  notwith- 
standing  the  treaty,  took  posses- 
sion of  the  kingaom.  Gonzalvo 
gained  the  battle  of  Seminira  in 
Calabria,  where  he  took  the 
French  general,  Aubign6,  priso- 
ner, and  the  battle  of  Cerignole, 
in  Apulia,  when  Louis  d' Armagh 
nac,  duke  of  Nemours  and  vice- 
roy of  Naples,  was  killed  on  the 
28th  of  April,  1603.  He  gained 
a  third  battle  near  the  Carigliano, 
and  entered  Naples  in  the  same 
year.  The  French  then  lost  the 
kingdom  of  Naples  for  ever,  and 
this  city  afterwards  submitted  for 
more  than  two  centuries  to  for- 
eign princes  who  did  not  reside 
in  Italy. 

Charles  V,  who  became  king 
of  Spain  in  1516,  continued  to 
sway  the  sceptre  of  Naples,  as 
did  Philip  II  and  his  successors, 
till  the  conquest  of  the  Emperor 
Joseph  I,  in  1707. 

Whilst  the  kings  of  Spain  were 
in  possession  of  Naples,  they 
appointed  viceroys  who,  being 
screened  by  distance  from  the  su- 
perintendence of  their  sovereign^ 
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pftfti  oppressed  the  people.  The 
l)Dke  of  Archop,  who  was  vice- 
roy in  1647,  under  Philip  IV, 
wished  to  lay  a  tax  6n  frnit  in 
addition  to  the  excessive  imposts 
with  which  the  Neapolitans  were 
already  burdened.  This  new  de^ 
mand  was  so  exorbitant  that  it 
excited  the  rnnrmnrs  of  the  people. 
The  viceroy  was  often  importuned 
by  the  solicitations  and  the  da- 
mours  of  the  populace,  whilst  cros- 
sing the  market  place  to  go  to 
the  church  of  the  Carmelites,  on 
every  Saturday,  as  was  the  custom. 
About  the  same  time  the  people 
of  Palermo  compelled  the  viceroy 
of  Sicily  to  suppress  the  duties 
on  flour,  wine,  oil,  meat,  and 
cheese :  this  example  encouraged 
the  Neapolitans,  and  gave  rise  to 
the  famous  conspiracy  of  which 
Masaniello  was  the  chief  mover. 
The  chief,  of  the  conspiring 
party  was  a  young  man,  24  years 
of  age,  named  'Hiomas  Aniello, 
but  by  the  populace  pronunced 
Masaniello.  He  was  bom  at  Amalfi, 
a"  small  town  in  the  gulf  of  Sa^ 
lemo,  twenty-^even  miles  from 
Naples,  and  was  by  profession  a 
fisherman.  The  general  discontent 
so  inflamed  his  mind  that  he  re- 
solved to  hang  himself  or  take  off 
the  tax  on  fruit.  On  the  16th 
June,  1647,  he  went  to  the  shops 
of  the  fruiterers  and  proposed  to 
them  to  come  the  next  day  to 
the  market  place  together  and  pu- 
blicly declare  that  they  would  not 
pay  the  duty :  the  assessor,  how- 
ever, having  ODtained  information 
of  the  proceeding,  repaired  to  the 
spot,  where  he  gave  the  people 
hopes  that  the  tax  should  be  re- 
moved, and  thus  dissipated  the 
tumult.  On  the  7th  July,  how- 
ever, the  tumult  having  recom- 
menced, he  attempted  ineffectually 
to  quell  the  disturbance,  and  had^ 


nearly  been  killed  by  the  popn* 
lace.  Masaniello  took  this  oppor- 
tunity of  assembling  the  most  de- 
termined; he  conducted  them  to 
the  place  where  the  offices  and 
chests  of  the  collectors  were  si- 
tuated; these  they  pillaged  im- 
mediately, and  after  breaking  open 
the  prisons  and  freeing  the  cap- 
tives they  proceeded  t6  the  pa* 
lace  of  the  viceroy,  whom  they 
compelled  to  promise  that  the 
duty  should  be  taken  off;  he  af- 
terwards took  refuge  in  the  new 
castle;  the  people,  Jiowever,  be» 
sieged  him  there,  and  not  con<- 
tenting  themselves  with  liis  pro*- 
mises,  made  him  pledge  himself 
to  suppress  the  duty,  and  to  main- 
tain the  privileges  and  exempt 
tions  granted  to  the  Neapolitans 
by  Ferdinand  I  of  Arragon,  as 
well  as  by  Frederick  and  Char- 
les V.  They  likewise  insisted  that 
the  council  and  all  the  nobility 
should  ratify  this  engagement 

At  the  same  time  the  people 
pillaged  the  houses  of  the  col- 
lector, and  of  all  those  who  had 
any  share  in  imposing  the  duty 
on  fruit ;  and  thev  were  about  to 
commit  similar  depredations  on 
the  palaces  of  several  noblemen 
had  they  not  been  diverted  fr9m 
their  intention  by  the  timely  in- 
terposition ofCardinal  Filemarino, 
archbishop  of  Naples,for  whomthe 
people  entertained  great  friend- 
ship and  respect 

Masaniello  was,  however,  elec- 
ted captain-general  of  the  people 
on  the  9th  July;  his  spirit,  firm*- 
ness,  and  good  behaviour  rendered 
his  authority  more  considerable 
every  day ;  a  kind  of  throne  was 
erected  for  him  in  the  centre  of 
the  market-place,  on  which  he 
ascended  with  his  coimsellors, 
and  gave  audience  to  the  public. 
There,  in  his  white  fisherman's 
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dresfi,  he  receiyed  petitions  and 
requests,  pronounced  judgment, 
and  caused  his  orders  to  be  im- 
mediately obeyed.  He  had  more 
than  lt50,000  men  at  his  command. 
The  viceroy  attempted  to  assas- 
sinate Masaniello,  and  to  poison 
the  water  of  the  aqueduct,  but 
he  did  not  succeed ;  he  was  then 
mof  e  closely  confined  in  the  castle, 
and  his  provisions  cut  off.' 

Masaniello,  in  order  to  avoid 
being  surprised,  forbade  any  per- 
son under  pain  of  death  to  wear 
a  mantle ;  everybody  obeyed ;  men, 
women,  and  clergy,  no  longer  wore 
mantles  or  any  other  dress  under 
which  weapons  could  be  concea- 
led. He  fixed  the  price  of  provi- 
sions, established  a  very  strict 
police,  and  with  firmness  ordered 
the  execution  of  the  guilty. 

If  Masaniello  had  rested  here, 
his  power  might  have  lasted  a 
considerable  time;  but  his  autho- 
rity rendered  him  haughty,  arro- 
gant, and  even  crueL 

On  the  13th  July,  negotiators 
having  arrived  to  concihate  the 
people,  the  viceroy  proceeded 
with  great  state  and  ceremony  to 
the  cathedral  church ;  he  caused 
the  capitulatioh  exacted  from  him 
by  the  people  to  be  read  in  a 
loud  voice,  and  signed  by  each 
of  the  counsellors;  they  made 
oath  to  observe  it,  and  to  obtain 
its  confirmation  from  the  king. 
MasanieUo  stood  near  the  arch- 
bishop's throne,  with  his  sword 
in  hand  and  haughty  with  suc- 
cess; from  time  to  time  he  made 
various  ridiculous  propositions  to 
the  viceroy;  the  first  was,  to  make 
him  conunandant  general  of  the 
city;  the  second,  to  give  him  a 
guard,  with  the  right  of  naming 
the  military  officers,  and  gfant- 
ing  leaves ;  a  third  was,  that  his 
excellency  should  disband  all  the 


guards  who  were  in  the  castle. 
To  these  demands  the  viceroy 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  in 
order  that  the  ceremony  might 
not  be  disturbed  by  his  retoal. 
After  the  Te  Deum  the  viceroy 
was  reconducted  to  the  palace. 

On  the  14th  of  July  Masaniello 
committed  numerous  extravagant 
actions;  he  went  on  horseback 
tlir6ught  the  citv,  imprisoning, 
torturing,  and  beheading  people 
for  the  slightest  offences.  He  tlu^ea- 
tened  the  viceroy,  and  compel- 
led him  to  go  and  sup  with  him 
at  Pausilippo,  where  he  became 
so  intoxicated  as  entirely  to  lose 
his  reason.  His  wife  displayed 
her  extravagance  in  follies  of  a 
different  kind;  she  went  in  asu- 
perb  carriage,  taken  from  the 
Duke  of  Maddalone,  to  see  the 
vice-queen,  with  the  mother  and 
sisters  of  Masaniello,  clothed  in 
the  richest  garments,  and  cove- 
red with  diamonds. 

Masaniello  had  intervals  in 
which  he  conducted  himself  with 
propriety.  In  one  of  these  mo- 
ments he  sent  to  inform  Uie  vi- 
ceroy that  he  wished  to  abdicate 
the  command.  However,  on  the 
15th,  he  continued  his  follies ;  he 
told  Don  Ferrante  Oaracciolo^ 
the  master  of  the  horse,  that  as 
a  punishment  for  not  having  des- 
cended from  his  carriage  when 
he  met  him  he  should  kiss  his 
feet  in  the  market-place.  Don 
Ferrante  promised  to  do  this,  but 
saved  himself  by  flight  to  the 
castle.  The  foolish  Masaniello 
could  not  manage  even  the  po- 
pulace, to  whom  he  owed  his  ele- 
vation, and  this  was  the  cause  of 
his  ruin. 

On  the  16th  of  July,  f6te  day 
of  Notre  Dam  of  Mount  Garmel,. 
which  is  the  grandest  solemnity 
in  the  market  church  of  Naples, 
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Masaniello  went  to  hear  n^ass; 
and  when  the  archbishop  entered 
he  went  before  him,  and  said, 
**Sir,  I  perceive  that  the  people 
are  beginning  to  abandon  me, 
and  are  wil&ig  to  betray  me, 
but  I  wish  for  my  own  comfort 
and  for  that  of  the  people,  that 
the  viceroy  and  all  the  magis- 
trates may  this  day  come  in  state 
to  the  church."  The  cardinal  em- 
braced him,  praised  his  piety, 
and  prepared  to  say  mass.  Ma- 
saniello immediately  ascended  the 
pulpit,  and  taking  a  crucifix  in 
his  hand,  began  to  harangue  the 
people  who  filled  the  church,  and 
conjured  them  not  to  abandon 
him,  recalling  to  their  recollec- 
tion the  dangers  he  had  encoun- 
tered for  the  public  welfare,  and 
the  success  which  fiad  attended 
his  undertakings.  Then  falling  into 
a  kind  of  delirium,  he  made  a 
confession  of  his  past  life  in  a 
furious  and  fanatic  tone,  and  ex- 
horted others  to  imitate  his  exam- 
ple. His  harangue  was  so  silly, 
and  he  introduced  so  many  irre- 
levant things,  that  he  was  no 
longer  listened  to,  and  the  arch- 
bishop desired  the  priests  to  tell 
him  to  come  down.  They  did  so, 
and  Masaniello,  seeing  that  he 
had  lost  the  public  confidence, 
threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  his 
eminence,  begging  him  to  send 
his  theologian  to  the  palace  in 
order  to  carrv  his  abdication  to 
the  viceroy.  The  cardinal  promi- 
sed to  do  so;  but  as  Masaniello 
was  in  a  perspiration,  he  was  ta- 
ken into  a  room  belonging  to  the 
convent  to  change  his  iLien.  After 
having  rested,  he  went  to  a  bsd- 
cony  overlooking  the  sea,  but  a 
minute  after  he  saw  advancing 
towards  him  several  men,  who 
had  entered  through  the  church, 
and  were  calling  him;  he  walked 


up  to  them,  saying,  "My  children, 
is  it  I  whom  you  seek?  here  I 
ana."  They  answered  him  by  four 
musket  shots,  and  he  fell  dead. 
The  populace,  now  left  without 
a  leader,  were  soon  dispersed. 
The  head  of  Masaniello  was  car- 
ried at  the  end  of  a  lance  as  far 
as  the  viceroy's  palace  without 
experiencing  the  least  resistance 
from  the  people.  But  the  viceroy 
wishing  to  take  an  inproper  ad- 
vantage of  this  fortunate  circum- 
stance, Masaniello  was  taken  out 
of  his  tomb  by  the  people,  and 
after  being  exposed  two  days, 
was  interred  with  the  honours 
due  to  a  captain-general. 

The  people  of  Naples  conti- 
nued in  a  state  of  considerable 
agitation  for  several  months^nd 
he  published  a  manifesto  in  or- 
der to  obtain  the  assistance  of 
foreign  powers.  Henry  de  Lor- 
raine, duke  of  Guise,  who  had 
been  obliged  to  quit  France,  re- 
tired to  Kome  in  the  month  of 
September,  1647 ;  he  thought  that 
the  disturbances  at  Naples  offe- 
red him  a  favourable  opportunity 
to  drive  out  the  Spaniards,  to 
establish  the  Dutch  form  of  re- 
public, and  to  make  himself  vi- 
ceroy, by  heading;  the  people 
against  the  Spaniards.  In  fact, 
he  conquered  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  and  was  for  some  time 
the  general  to  the  people,  after 
the  death  of  the  Prince  of  Massa, 
which  happened  on  tho  21st  of 
October,  1647.  He 'took  posses- 
sion of  the  Torrione  del  Car- 
mine, the  other  castles  being  oc- 
cupied by  the  Spaniards ;  he  es- 
tablished and  fortified  himself 
before  the  church  of  St  John,  at 
Garbonara;  he  had  induced  many 
noblemen  to  join  him,  and  his 
affairs  were  in  an  advanced  and 
prosperous  state,  when  the  Spa- 
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mards,  profltmg  b^  his  occasio- 
nal absence,  surprised  the  Tor- 
rione  and  the  posts  of  the  Duke 
of  Guise.  He  was  arrested  near 
Gaserta,  where  he  had  retired, 
waiting  for  some  troops  of  his 
own  party;  he  was  then  conduc- 
ted to  Spain,  and  thus  temuna- 
ted  the  disturbances  of  Naples. 

The  kings  of  Spain,  continuing 
the  sovereigns  of  this  kingdom, 
Philip  y,  the  grandson  of  Louis 
XIV,  went  to  take  possession  of 
Naples  in  1702.  He  preserved  it 
for  six  years;  but  in  1707  Gene- 
ral Count  Daun  took  possession 
of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  in  the 
name  of  the  Emperor  Joseph; 
and  the  branch  of  the  house  of 
Austria,  reigning  in  Germany, 
preserved  this  kingdom  even  when 
the  house  of  Bourbon  was  estab- 
lished in  Spain ;  for  by  the  treaty 
signed  at  Baden  on  the  7th  of 
September,  1714,  they  gave  up 
to  the  Emperor  Charles  VI  the 
kingdom  of  Naples  and  Sardinia, 
the  Low  Countries,  and  the  duchy 
of  Milan  and  Mantua,  as  part  of 
the  inheritance  of  Charles  II,  king 
of  Spain. 

The  division  still  subsisting  be- 
tween Spain  and  the  house  of 
Austria,  the  Emperor  Charles  VI 
was  obliged  to  give  up  Sicily,  by 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  to  Victor 
Amadeus,  duke  of  Savoy.  Philip 
V,  king  of  Spain,  retook  it  with 
very  little  trouble  in  1718;  but 
by  the  treaty  of  1720,  he  con- 
signed to  Charles  VI  all  the  re- 
venue of  this  island.  The  empe- 
ror was  acknowledged  by  ever^ 
other  power  king  of  the  Two  Si- 
cilies, and  I^ng  Victor  was  obli- 
ged to  rest  contented  with  Sar- 
dinia instead  of  Sicily.  The  Duke 
of  Orleans,  the  regent  of  France, 
who  was  not  on  good  terms  with 
He  Kiqg  of  Sardinia,  contributed 


greatly  to  this  change  rather  un- 
favourable to  this  monarch. 

When  war  was  declared  be- 
tween France  and  the  empire  in 
1733,  on  accoimt  of  the  crown  of 
Poland,  France  having  taken  the 
Milan  territory,  Don  Carlos,  son 
of  the  King  of  Spain,  and  already 
Duke  of  Parma,  took  possession 
of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  and 
Sicily  in  1734,  which  was  confir- 
med to  him  by  the  treaty  of 
Vienna  in  1736,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  duchy  of  Lorraine 
was  given  to  France,  Parma  and 
Milan  to  the  Emperor  Charles 
VI,  Tuscany  to  the  Duke  of  Lor- 
raine, and  the  towns  of  Tortona 
and  Novara  to  the  King  of  Sar- 
dinia. 

Naples  then  began  to  see  her 
sovereign  residing  within  her  own 
walls,  an  advantage  of  which  this 
city  had  been  deprived  for  up- 
wards of  two  centuries.  Don  Car- 
los, or  Charles  III,  had  the  fe* 
licity  to  enjoy  this  new  method 
of  Dominion;  he  reformed  abu- 
ses, made  wise  laws,  established 
a  trade  with  the  Turks,  adorned 
the  city  with  magnificent  build- 
ings, and  rendered  his  reign  the 
admiration  of  his  subjects.  His 
protection  of  literature  and  the 
fine  arts  may  be  seen  in  the 
works  executed  under  his  direc- 
tion at  Herculaneum  and  Pom- 
peii, and  in  the  great  care  he 
displayed  to  preserve  the  monu- 
ments of  antiquity.  He  employed 
numerous  skilful  artists  in  that 
immense  undertaking,  the  erec- 
tion of  the  palace  of  Caserta; 
and  Naples,  under  his  benignant 
sway,  nas  enjoyed  more  tran- 
quillity and  flourished  in  nreater 
prosperity  than  at  any  former 
period. 

During  the  war  of  1741,  re- 
specting the  succeasion  of  the 
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fsmperor  Charles  TI,  the  English 
had  appeared  before  Naples  with 
a  formidable  fleet,  in  order  to 
force  the'  king  to  sini  a  promise 
not  to  act  against  me  interests 
of  the  Queen  of  Hungary,  yet 
he  did  not  conceive  himself  jus- 
tified in  refusing  assistance  to  the 
Spaniards,  who  after  the  battle 
of  Campo  Santo  retired  towards 
his  states.  He  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  army,  which  he  con- 
ducted to  them ;  but  the  theatre 
of  war  was, soon  carried  to  the 
other  extremity  of  Italy,  and  the 
king  remained  tranquil. 

Ferdinand  VI,  king  of  Spain, 
and  eldest  brother  of  the  King 
of  Naples,  died  in  1759.  Charles 
III  being  the  heir,  consigned  the 
kingdom  of  Naples  and  Sicily  to 
his  third  son,  Ferdinand  I,  re- 
serving the  second  for  the  Spa- 
nish throne  (the  eldest  being  in- 
capable of  reigning),  and  embar- 
ked for  Spain  on  the  6th  October, 
1759. 

Ferdinand  I  governed  his  king- 
dom in  peace  for  forty -seven 
years,  when  Napoleon  Bonaparte, 
emperor  of  the  French,  took  pos- 
session of  it  in  1806,  and  gave 
it  to .  his  brother  Joseph ;  the 
latter  having  afterwards  been 
removed  to  the  throne  of  Spain, 
was  replaced  by  Joachim  Murat, 
Ae  brother-in-law  of  Napoleon. 
In  1814,  Napoleon  having  been 
driven  from  the  throne  of  France, 
Francis  H,  emperor  of  Germany, 
recovered"  the  kingdom  of  Naples 
by  force  of  arms,  and  bestowed 
it  on  Ferdinand  I,  in  whom  the 
government  was  then  vested  again. 
At  length,  that  monarch  having 
died  in  the  year  1825,  he  was 
succeeded  by  his  heir  and  son, 
Francis  I,  who,  after  a  short 
reign  was  succeeded  by  the  pre- 
sent king,  Ferdinand  U. 


GENKRAL  VUEW  OF  NAPLES. 

It  is  almost  universally  al- 
lowed, that,  after  having  seen 
Rome,  there  is  nothing  in  any 
other  place  on  earth  which  c^ 
excite  the  curiosity  or  deserve 
the  attention  of  travellers.  Indeed, 
it  may  be  truly  asked,  where,  as 
a  specimen  of  architecture,  shall 
we  find  a  building  capable  of 
being  compared  to  the  cathedral 
of  St  Peter;  an  ancient  monu- 
ment, more  majestic  than  the 
Pantheon  of  Agrippa,  or  more 
superb  than  the  Coliseum?  Where 
shall  we  find  so  many  ancient 
chefs-d'oeuvre  of  sculpture,  as 
in  the  museum  of  Pius  Clemen- 
tinus  and  the  capitol,  and  in  the 
villas  Albani  andLudovisi?  What 
paintings  can  rival  those  which 
may  be  seen  in  the  porticoes, 
and  the  chambers  painted  by 
Raphael? 

The  city  of  Naples  certainly 
presents  nothing  in  architecture, 
in  sculpture,  or  in  painting,  that 
can  vie  with  the  works  of  art 
just  mentioned:  nevertheless,  it 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  most  delightful  cities  on  the 
habitable  globe.  Nothing  more 
beautiful  and  unique  can  possibly 
be  imagined  than  the  coup-d'oeil 
of  Naples,  on  whatever  side  the 
city  is  viewed.  Naples,  is  situated 
towards  the  south  and  east  on 
the  declivity  of  a  long  range  of 
hills,  and  endrcling  a  ^f  sixteen 
miles  in  breadth,  and  as  many 
in  length,  which  forms  a  basin, 
called  Crater  by  the  Neapolitans. 
This  gulf  is  terminated  on  each 
side  by  a  cape;  that  on  the  right 
called  the  cape  of  Miseno;  the 
other,  on  the  left,  the  cape  of 
Massa.  The  island  of  Capri  on 
one  side,  and  that  of  Prodda  on 
the  other,  seem  to  close  the  gulf 
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but  between  these  islands  and 
the  two  capes  the  view  of  the 
sea  is  unlimited.  The  cil^  ap- 
pears to  crown  this  superb  oasin. 
One  part  rises  towards  the  west 
in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre, 
on  the  hills  of  Pausilippo,  St 
Ermo,  and  Antignano ;  the  other 
extends  towards  the  east  over 
a  more  level  territory,  in  which 
villas  follow  each  other  in  rapid 
succession,  from  the  Magdalen 
bridge  to  Portici,  where  the  king's 
palace  is  situated,  and  beyond 
that  to  Mount  Vesuvius.  It  is  the 
most  beautiful  prospect  in  the 
world,  all  travellers  agreeing  that 
this  situation  is  unparalleled  in 
beauty. 

The  best  position  for  viewing 
Naples  is  from  the  summit  of 
Mount  Ermo,  an  eminence  which 
completely  overlooks  the  city.  For 
this  reason  I  am  not  surprised 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Naples, 
enraptured  with  the  charms  of 
the  situation,  the  mildness  of  the 
climate,  the  fertility  of  the  coun- 
try, the  beauty  of  its  environs, 
and  the  grandeur  of  its  buildings, 
say  in  their  language:  "Vedi 
Napoli,  e  po  mori,''  intimating 
that  when  Naples  has  been  seen, 
everything  has  been  seen. 

The  volcanoes  in  the  envi- 
rons, the  phenomena  of  nature, 
the  disasters  of  which  they  have 
been  the  cause,  the  revolutions, 
the  changes  they  daily  occasion, 
the  ruins  of  towns  buried  in  their 
lava,  the  remains  of  places  ren- 
dered famous  by  the  accounts  of 
celebrated  historians,  by  the  fab- 
les of  the  ancients,  and  the  writ- 
ings of. the  greatest  poets;  the 
vestiges  of  Greek  and  Roman 
magmficence;  and,  lastly,  the 
traces  of  towns  of  ancient  renown; 
all  conspire  to  render  the  coast 
of  Naples  and  Pozzuoli  the  most 


curious  and  most  interesting  in 
Italy. 

On  the  northern  side,  Naples 
is  surrounded  by  hills  which  form 
a  kind  of  crown  round  the  Terra 
di  Lavoro,  the  Land  of  Labour. 
This  consists  of  fertile  and  ce- 
lebrated fields,  called  by  the  an- 
cient Romans  the  ''happy  coun- 
try," and  considered  by  them  the 
richest  and  most  beautiful  in  the 
universe.  These  fields  are  fertili- 
zed by  a  river  called  Sebeto, 
which  descends  from  the  hills 
on  the  side  of  Nola,  and  falls 
into  the  sea  after  having  passed 
under  Magdalen  bridge,  towards 
the  eastern  part  of  Naples.  It 
was  formerly  a  considerable  river, 
but  the  great  eruption  of  Mount 
Vesuvius  in  79,  made  such  an 
alteration  at  its  soursce,  that  it 
entirely  disappeared.  Some  time 
afterwards  a  part  of  it  reappeared 
in  the  place  which  still  preserves 
the  name  of  Bulla,  a  kind  of 
small  lake,  about  six  miles  from 
Naples,  whence  the  city  is  partly 
supplied  with  water.  The  Sebeto, 
vulgarly  called  Fomello,  divides 
into  two  branches  at  the  place 
called  Casa  dell'  acqua ;  part  of 
it  is  conveyed  to  Naples  by  aque- 
ducts, and  the  remainder  is  used 
for  supplying  baths  and  watering 
gardens. 

The  city  of  Naples  is  well 
supplied  with  aqueducts  and 
fountains.  There  are  two  prin- 
cipal springs,  the  waters  of  which 
are  distributed  through  the  dty. 
The  aqueducts  under  the  pave^ 
ment  of  the  streets  are  very 
broad;  they  have  twice  been 
used  at  the  capture  of  Naples, 
first  by  Belisaiius,  and  afterwards 
by  Alphonso  L 
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NAPbKS. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  andent 
town  of  Parthenope,  or  Neapolis. 
was  situated  in  me  highest  and 
most  northern  part  of  the  pre- 
sent town,  between  St  Agnello  in 
Capo  di  Kapoli  and  St  George, 
St  Marcelliu,  and  St  Severin.  It 
w>s  divided  into  three  great  qar- 
ters  or  sqasyres,  called  the  Upper 
Square,  Sun  Square,  and  Moon 
Square ;  it  extended  towards  the 
place  now  occupied  by  the  Vi- 
caria  and  the  market  place.  With 
respect  to  the  other  town,  called 
Paleopolis,  which,  according  to 
Diodorus  Siculus,  was  founded 
by  Hercules,  and  stood  near  this 
place;  its  situation  is  unknown. 

The  city  of  Naples  was  for- 
merly surrounded  by  very  high 
walls,  so  that  Hannibal  was  alar- 
med at  them,  and  would  not  tm- 
dertake  to  besiege  the  place.  The 
dty  being  destroyed,  the  walls 
were  extended  and  rebuilt  with 
greater  magnificence.  The  city 
was  afterwards  enlarged,  but  nei- 
ther walls  nor  gates  were  erec- 
ted. Its  present  circumference  is 
of  twenty-two  miles.  Three  strong 
castles  may,  however,  be  used 
for  its  defence;  these  are  the 
Gastello  deU'  Uovo,  the  New  Castle, 
and  that  of  St  Ermo.  The  Tower 
del  Carmine,  which  has  been  con- 
verted into  a  kind  of  fortress,  is 
less  used  for  the  defence  of  the 
city  than  for  the  maintenance  of 
subordination  amongst  the  people. ' 
The  harbour  of  Naples  is  like- 
wise defended  by  some  fortifica- 
tions erected  on  the  two  moles. 
-Naples  is  divided  into  twelve 
quarters,  which  are  destinguis- 
hed  by  the  following  appellations : 
St  Ferdinando,Chiaja,Monte  CsA- 
vario,  Avvocate,  Stella,  St  Carlo 
all*  Arena,  Vicaria,  St  Lorenzo, 


St    Gius^pe   Maggiore,  Porto, 
Pendino,  and  Mercato. 

In  1838,  Naples  contained  a 
population  of  336,302;  it  now,  in 
1856,  contains  about  450,000  in- 
habitants, and  is  consequently  the 
most  populous  city  in  Europe, 
excepting  London  and  Paris. 
Amongst  these  may  be  reckoned 
more  &an  40,000  Lazzaroni,  who 
are  the  most  indigent  part  of  tiiie 
inhabitants;  they  go  about  the 
streets  with  a  cap  on  their  heads, 
and  dressed  in  a  shirt  and  trou- 
sers of  coarse  linen,  but  wearing 
neither  shoes  nor  stockings. 

The  streets  are  paved  with 
broad  slabs  of  hard  stone,  resem- 
bling the  lava  of  Vesuvius;  the 
streets  in  general  are  neither 
broad  nor  regular,  except  that 
of  Toledo,  which  is  the  prmcipal, 
is  very  broad  and  straight,  ana 
is  nearly  a  mile  in  length.  The 
squares  are  large  and  irregular, 
with  the  exception  of  those  of 
the  royal  palace  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost. 

The  greater  part  of  the  hou- 
ses, particularly  in  the  principal 
streets,  are  uniformly  built;  they 
are  generally  about  five  or  six 
stories  in  height,  with  balconies 
and  flat  roofs,  in  the  form  of 
terraces,  which  the  inhabitants 
use  as  a  promenade. 

Few  of  the  public  fountains 
are  ornamented  in  an  elegant 
style.  The  churches,  the  palaces, ' 
and  all  the  other  public  build- 
ings sure  magnificent,  and  are 
richly  ornamented;  but  the  ar- 
chitecture is  not  so  beautiful,  so 
majestic,  nor  so  imposing  as  that 
of  the  edifices  of  Kome,  and  of 
many  other  places  in  Italy. 

Naples  contains  about  300 
churches,  forty-eight  of  which  are 
parochial.  There  are  numerous 
palaces  and  other  public  build- 
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but  die  mgralitade  of  the  latter 
baling  initigated  the  Normans 
to  make  war,  Drogon  created 
himself  count  of  Apulia;  the  pope, 
St  Leo  IX,  and  the  emperor,  uni- 
ted to  expel  him,  but  the  pope 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Robert 
Guiscard,  another  son  of  Tan- 
cred  of  Hkutevifie,  who  entered 
Itidy  in  the  year  1053. 
.  The  Normans  paid  every  re- 
spect to  this  pope  whilst  he  was 
fheir  prisoner;  they  conducted 
him  to  the  town  of  Benerentum, 
wluch  had  belonged  to  him  since 
the  preceding  year;  and  it  was 
there,  according  to  historians, 
that  he  bestowed  the  investiture 
of  Apulia,  of  Calabria,  and  of 
Sicily,  on  Onfroi,  one  of  Tan- 
cred's  sons,  on  account  of  his 
homage  to  the  holy  see.  Robert 
Gtnscard  took  the  title  bi  duke 
of  Calabria  in  1060,  and  conti- 
nued to  extent  his  conquests:  he 
afta-wards  liberated  Pope  Gre; 
gory  Vn  from  Ihe  hands  of  the 
Emperor  Henry  IV,  who  besie- 
ged him  in  Rome;  but  he  did 
more  injury  to  the  town  than  the 
enemies  he  had  driven  away.  He 
was  preparing  to  make  war  with 
the  Greeks,  when  death  put  a 
period  to  his  operations,  in  1085. 

Roger,  son  of  Robert  Guiscard, 
succeded  him,  and  was  proclai- 
med duke  of  Calabria  andof  Sa<- 
lemo:  Boemond  and  Tancred, 
Ihs  son  and  nephew,  set  out  in 
1096  for  the  crusade.  This  is  the 
Tancred  whose  adventures  and 
amours  were  so  much  celebrated 
by  the  poets,  and  particularly  by 
Tasso. 

At  the  time  when  Duke  Ro^er 
was  about  to  pass  into  Sicily, 
on  account  of  a  conspiracy  for- 
med by  a  Greek  against  the  Count 
of  Sicily,  Pope  Urban  H  was  so 
pleased    with   his  zeal  for  the 


welfare  of  the  Cathtflic  churchy 
that  in  1100  he  nominate  him 
and  his  successors  apostolic  le- 
gates to  the  whole  island;  he 
performed  the  functions  of  ihis 
o£Qce  with  great  fidelity;  he  re- 
established religion  in  Sicily, 
and  founded  numerous  hospitals^ 
churches,  and  bishoprics. 

Roger,  the  second  son  of  thef 
preceding,  having  been  made 
Count  of  Sicily,  obtained  posse-^ 
sion,  in  the  absence  of  his  daest 
brother,  of  Apulia  and  of  Cala- 
bria^ the  duke  of  Naples  swore 
fidehty  to  him  in  1129j  andhdr 
ving  afterwards  become  master 
of  all  the  territory  now  forming 
the  kingdom  of  Naples  and  Si- 
cily, he  took  the  title  of  king, 
with  the  consent  of  the  Antipope 
Anaclettts ;  he  subdued  ail  who 
wished  to  oppose  him,  and  com- 
pelled Pope  Innocent  U  to  con- 
firm his  title  of  king  of  Sicily  in 
the  year*  1139.  He  carried  his 
conquests  to  Africa,  rendering 
himself  master  of  Tripoli,  of  Tu- 
nis, and  of  Hippona ;  ana  he  left 
his  kingdom,  in  the  year  1154, 
to  his  son,  William  the  Wicked 
William  TI,  surnamed  tiie  Good, 
succeeded  his  father  in  1166. 

In  1189  Tancred.  son  of  King 
Roger,  wa&  elected  King  of  Sicily^ 
on  account  of  his  superior  abili* 
ties,  although  the  Emperor  Henr^ir 
YI  laid  claim  to  tMs  kingdom, 
as  having  < married  Constance, 
the  posthumous  daugther  of  King 
Roger. 

After  the  death  of  Tancred, 
in  the  year  1192,  the  Emperor 
Henry  VI,  son  of  Frederick  Bar- 
barossa,  obtained  possession  of 
the  kingdom,  and  transmitted  it 
to  his  son.  Frederick  U  swayed 
the  sceptre  of  Sicily  for  fifty- 
three  years;  but  Ms  death  hap- 
pening in  1250,  Pope  Innocent  iV 
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took  possession  of  Naples  as  part 
of  the  property  of  the  holy  see. 
The  son  of  Frederick  was  excom- 
municated by  this  pope,  as  a 
mark  of  disrespect  and  hatred^ 
towards  his  father;  the  cit}[  of 
Naples  closed  its  gates  against 
him,  but  he  besieged  it,  took  it 
by  famine  in  1254,  and  treated 
tiiie  inhabitants  with  extraordi- 
nary cruelty.  Mainfroi,  or  Man- 
freai,  the  natural  son  of  Frede- 
rick n,  obtained  the  crown,  to  the 
prejudice  of  Conradin,  son  ofthe 
Emperor  Conrad  IV,  who  was 
the  rigthful  heir  as  the  grandson 
of  Frederick. 

Pope  Urban  IV  afterwards  be- 
stowed Naples  and  Sicily,  in  1265, 
on  Charles,  count  of  Anjou  and 
of  Provence,  brotiier  of  St  Louis, 
who  engaged  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  court  of  Home.  In  the  mean- 
time Conradin  brought  an  army 
from  Germany  to  conquer  his 
kingdoms:  the  Ghibelines  of  Italy 
received  him  with  open  arms; 
but  having  been  defeated  by  the 
troops  of  Charles  of  Anjou,  he 
was  taken,  as  well  as  the  young 
Frederick,  the  heir  to  the  duchv 
of  Austria,  and  they  were  botn 
executed  at  Naples  in  1268,  by 
order  of  Charles  of  Anjou. 

The  house  of  Suabia  then  be- 
came extinct  and  Naples  passed 
under  the  dominion  of  a  new 
race  of  kings.  Charles  I  estab- 
lished his  residence  at  Naples, 
and  this  gave  rise  to  a  revolu- 
tion in  Sicily;  the  French  were 
put  to  the  sword  on  Easter  day, 
29th  March,  1282,  at  the  time 
when  the  vespers  were  being 
sung  at  Palermo.  John  of  Pro- 
cida,  who  was  the  principal  au- 
thor of  the  Sicilian  vomers,  was 
deprived,  by  King  Charles  of  An- 

1'ou,  of  his  island  of  Procida,  for 
laving  taken  the  part  of  Man- 


fredi  and  Conradin.  Peter  of  Ar- 
ragon,  who  married  a  daughter 
of  Manfredi,  was  made  king  of 
Sicily ;  and  these  kingdoms  were 
separated  till  the  time  of  Fer- 
dinand the  Catholic,  who  united 
them  in  1504. 

'  Charles  n  succeded  his  father, 
Charles  I,  and  transmitted  the 
kingdom  to  his  son,  Robert  the 
Good,  in  1309.  This  prince  dis- 
played considerable  talent,  and 
under  hid  reign  the  arts,  sciences, 
and  literature  were  most  culti- 
vated Bt  Naples.  In  1841  Jane  I, 
grand-daughter  of  Robert,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne  of  Naples; 
she  married  Andrew,  son  of  ^e 
King  of  Hungary;  but  he  was 
strangled  in  1345,  probably  with 
the  approbation  of  the  queen; 
others,  however,  attribute  his 
death  to  the  intrigues  of  Char- 
les de  Duras,  who  contrived  the 
death  of  this  unfortunate  queen; 
The  grand  schism  of  the  west 
commenced  in  1378,  by  the  double 
election  which  the  cardinals  suc- 
cessively made  of  Urban  VI  and 
Clement  VII;  the  latter  was  re^ 
cognized  as  pope  by  France  and 
by  Queen  Jane.  Urban  excom- 
municated the  queen,  and  decla- 
red her  deprived  of  her  estates; 
he  invited  from  Hungary  Char- 
les de  Duras,  a  descendant  of 
Charles  H,  and  gave  him  the 
kingdom  of  Naples.  The  queen, 
in  order  to  have  a  protector,  no- 
minated as  her  successor  the  Duke 
of  Anjou,  brother  of  Charles  V, 
king  of  France,  and  second  son 
of  King  John;  but  she  could  not 
prevent  Charles  de  Duras  from 
entering  Naples  on  the  16th 
July,  1381.  The  queen  was  be- 
sieged in  the  Castello  dell'  Uovo, 
and  was  obliged  to  surrender; 
Charles  de  Duras  ordered  her 
to  be  executed  on  the  22nd  May, 
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1882,  just  as  the  Duke  on  Anjou 
was  entering  Italy  to  assist  her. 
For  the  sake  of  brevity  we  shall 
pass  over  the  successors  of  Char- 
les ni  and  of  Louis  of  Anjou. 

In  the  year  1493  Charles  Vm, 
being  at  peace  with  Spain,  Eng- 
land, and  the  Low  Countries, 
determined  to  support  the  claims 
of  the  house  of  Anjou  to  the 
kingdom  of  Naples;  he  was  li- 
vely and  ardent,  his  favourites 
encouraged  him  to  undertake 
this  conquest,  and  he  accompli- 
shed the  desired  object;  he  en- 
tered Naples  on  the  2 1st  February, 
1495;  he  made  his  entry  with 
the  imperial  ornaments,  and  was 
saluted  with  the  name  of  Caesar 
Augustus,  for  the  pope,  Alexan- 
der VI,  had  declared  him  Em- 
peror of  Constantinople  on  his 
passage  into  Rome.  It  is  true  that 
Charles  YIII  had  besieged  him  in 
tiie  castle  of  St  Angelo ;  but  he 
atoned  for  this  offence  by  wait- 
ing on  him  at  mass,  and  pa3^ng 
him  filial  obedience  in  the  most 
solemn  manner. 

A  short  time  after,  the  Vene- 
tians, the  pope,  the  emperor,  and 
the  Idng  of  Arragon,  being  leagued 
against  Charles  VIII,  he  could 
not  preserve  his  conquest,  and  he 
would  ^^  ith  difficulty  have  regained 
France  had  he  not  won  the  battle 
of  Fomova  in  1495.  Ferdinand  II 
then  returned  to  his  kingdom  of 
Naples,  by  the  assistance  of  Fer- 
dinand the  Catholic,  king  of  Ar- 
ragon and  of  Sicily.  He  died  in 
1496,  without  leaving  any  heir. 

Louis  XII  then  wished  to  lay 
claim  to  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
as  the  successor  of  the  ancient 
kings  of  the  "house  of  Anjou, 
and  particularly  of  Charles  VIII, 
who  had  been  king  of  Naples 
in  1495;  Ferdinand  likewise  sup- 
ported his  pretentions  to  it  as 


a  n^hew  of  Alphonso,  kin^ 
of  Naples,  who  died  without  is- 
sue in  1458*  In  1501  Louis  sent 
Gonzalvo  of  Cordova,  sumamed 
4;he  Great  Captain,  under  pretence 
of  assisting  his  cousin  against 
the  King  of  France,  but  in  fact 
to  divide  with  him  the  kingdom 
of  ^Naples,  according  to  a  secret 
convention  entered  into  between 
these  two  kings.  Frederic  II  was 
obliged  to  abandon  his  estates; 
he  retired  to  Tours,  where  he 
died  in  1504.  Louis  XII  and  the 
King  of  Arragon  divided  the  king- 
dom, but  Naples  belonged  to  the 
French.  This  division,  which  took 

Slace  in  1501,  gave  rise  to  new 
ifficulties;  a  war  was  kindled 
between  the  French  and  Spa- 
niards; and  Ferdinand,  notwith- 
standing the  treaty,  took  posses- 
sion of  the  kingaom.  Gonzalvo 
gained  the  battle  of  Seminira  in 
Calabria,  where  he  took  the. 
French  general,  Aubign6,  priso- 
ner, and  the  battle  of  Cerignole, 
in  Apulia,  when  Louis  d' Armagh 
nac,  duke  of  Nemours  and  vice- 
roy of  Naples,  was  killed  on  the 
28th  of  April,  1503.  He  gained 
a  third  battle  near  the  Carigliano, 
and  entered  Naples  in  the  same 
year.  The  French  then  lost  the 
kingdom  of  Naples  for  ever,  and 
this  city  afterwards  submitted  for 
more  than  two  centuries  to  for- 
eign princes  who  did  not  reside 
in  Italy. 

Charles  V,  who  became  king 
of  Spain  in  1516,  continued  to 
sway  the  sceptre  of  Naples,  as 
did  Philip  II  and  his  successors, 
till  the  conquest  of  the  Emperor 
Joseph  I,  in  1707. 

Whilst  the  kings  of  Spain  were 
in  possession  of  Naples,  they 
appointed  viceroys  who,  being 
screened  by  distance  from  the  su- 
perintendence of  their  sovereign^ 
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pftfti  oppresBed  the  people.  The 
ibnke  of  ArchoF,  who  was  vice- 
roy in   1647,  under   Philip  IV, 
wished  to  lay  a  tax  6n  frnit  in 
addition  to  the  excessive  imposts 
with  which  the  Neapolitans  were 
already  burdened.  ITiis  new  de* 
mand  was  so  exorbitant  that  it 
excited  the  murmurs  of  the  people. 
The  viceroy  was  often  importuned 
by  the  solicitations  and  the  cla- 
mours of  the  populace,  whilst  cros- 
sing the  market  place  to  go  to 
the  church  of  the  Carmelites,  on 
every  Saturday,  as  was  the  custom. 
About  the  same  time  the  people 
of  Palermo  compelled  the  viceroy 
of  Sicily  to  suppress  the  duties 
©n  flour,  wine,  oil,  meat,  and 
cheese :  this  example  encouraged 
the  Neapolitans,  and  gave  rise  to 
the  famous  conspiracy  of  which 
Masaniello  was  the  chief  mover. 
The   chief,  of  the  conspiring 
party  was  a  young  man,  24  years 
of  age,  named  'Diomas  Aniello. 
but  %  the  populace  pronuncea 
Masaniello.  He  was  bom  at  Amalfl, 
a"  small  town  in  the  gulf  of  Sa^ 
lemo,  twenty-^even  miles  from 
Naples,  and  was  by  profession  a 
fisherman.  The  general  discontent 
60  inflamed  his  mind  that  he  re- 
solved to  hang  himself  or  take  off 
the  tax  on  miit.   On  the  16th 
June,  1647,  he  went  to  the  shops 
of  the  fruiterers  and  proposed  to 
them  to  come  the  next  day  to 
the  market  place  together  and  pu- 
blicly declare  that  they  would  not 
pay  the  duty ;  the  assessor,  how- 
ever, having  obtained  information 
of  the  proceeding,  repaired  to  the 
spot,  where  he  gave  the  people 
hopes  that  the  tax  should  be  re- 
moved, and  thus  dissipated  the 
tumult.  On  the  7th  July,  how- 
ever, the  tumult  having  recom- 
menced, he  attempted  ineffectually 
to  quell  the  disturbance,  andhacL 


nearly  been  killed  by  the  popu- 
lace. Masaniello  took  this  oppor- 
tunity of  assembling  the  most  de- 
termmed;  he  conducted  them  to 
the  place  where  the  oi^ces  and 
chests  of  the  collectors  were  si^ 
tnated;  these  they  pillaged  im- 
mediately, and  after  breaking  open 
the  prisons  and  freeing  the  cap- 
tives they  proceeded  &  the  pa-^ 
lace  of  the  viceroy,  whom  they 
compelled  to  promise  that  the 
duty  should  be  taken  off;  he  af- 
terwards took  refuge  in  the  new 
castle;  the  people,  however,  be- 
sieged him  there,  and  not  con- 
tenting themselves  with  ills  pro- 
mises, made  him  pledge  himself 
to  suppress  the  duty,  aM  to  main- 
tain the  privileges  and  exemp* 
tions  granted  to  the  Neapolitans 
by  Ferdinand  I  of  Arragon,  as 
well  as  by  Frederick  and  Char- 
les V.  They  likewise  insisted  that 
the  council  and  all  the  nobility 
should  ratify  this  engagement 

At  the  san^e  time  the  people 
pillaged  the  houses  of  the  col- 
lector, and  of  all  those  who  had 
any  share  in  imposing  the  duty 
on  fruit ;  and  they  were  about  to 
commit  similar  depredati<ms  on 
the  palaces  of  several  noblemen 
had  they  not  been  diverted  fr^m 
their  intention  by  the  timely  in- 
terposition ofCardinal  Filemarino, 
archbishop  of  Napl€S,forwhomthe 
people  entertained  great  friend- 
ship and  regpoct. 

Masaniello  was,  however,  elec- 
ted captain-general  of  the  people 
on  the  9th  July ;  his  spirit,  Ann*- 
ness,  and  good  behaviour  rendered 
his  authority  more '  considerable 
every  day ;  a  kind  of  throne  was 
erected  for  him  in  the  centre  of 
the  market-place,  on  which  he 
ascended  with  nis  counsellors, 
and  gave  audience  to  the  public. 
There,  in  his   white  fisherman's 
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dress,  he  received  petitions  and 
requests,  pronounced  jud^ent, 
and  caused  his  orders  to  be  im- 
mediately obeyed.  He  had  more 
than  1<50,000  men  at  his  command. 
The  viceroy  attempted  to  assas- 
sinate Masaniello,  and  to  poison 
the  water  of  the  aqueduct,  but 
he  did  not  succeed ;  he  was  then 
mofe  closely  confined  in  the  castle, 
and  his  provisions  cut  oflF. ' 

Masaniello,  in  order  to  avoid 
being  surprised,  forbade  any  per- 
son under  pain  of  death  to  wear 
a  mantle ;  everybody  obeyed ;  men, 
women,  and  clergy,  no  longer  wore 
mantles  or  any  other  dress  under 
which  weapons  could  be  concea- 
led. He  fixed  the  price  of  provi- 
sions, established  a  very  strict 
police,  and  with  firmness  ordered 
the  execution  of  the  guilty. 

If  Masaniello  had  rested  here, 
his  power  might  have  lasted  a 
considerable  time;  but  his  autho- 
rity rendered  him  haughty,  arro- 
gant, and  even  cruel 

On  the  ISdi  July,  negotiators 
having  arrived  to  conciliate  the 
people,  the  viceroy  proceeded 
with  great  state  and  ceremony  to 
the  cathedral  church ;  he  caused 
the  capitulatioh  exacted  from  him 
by  the  people  to  be  read  in  a 
loud  voice,  and  signed  by  each 
of  the  counsellors;  they  made 
oath  to  observe  it,  and  to  obtain 
its  confirmation  from  the  king. 
Masaniello  stood  near  the  arch- 
bishop's throne,  with  his  sword 
hi  hand  and  haughty  with  suc- 
cess; from  time  to  time  he  made 
various  ridiculous  propositions  to 
the  viceroy;  the  first  was,  to  make 
him  conmiandant  general  of  the 
city;  the  second,  to  give  him  a 
guard,  with  the  right  of  naming 
the  military  officers,  and  gfant- 
ing  leaves ;  a  third  was,  that  his 
excellency  should  disband  all  the 


guards  who  were  in  the  castle. 
To  these  demands  the  viceroy 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  in 
order  that  the  ceremony  might 
not  be  disturbed  by  his  refusal. 
After  the  Te  Deum  the  viceroy 
was  reconducted  to  the  palace. 

On  the  14th  of  July  Masaniello 
committed  numerous  extravagant 
actions;  he  went  on  horseback 
thr6ught  the  city,  imprisoning, 
torturing,  and  beheading  people 
for  tiie  slightest  offences.  He  threa^ 
tened  the  viceroy,  and  compel- 
led him  to  go  and  sup  with  him 
at  Pausilippo,  where  he  became 
so  intoxicated  as  entirely  to  lose 
his  reason.  His  wife  displayed 
her  extravagance  in  follies  of  a 
different  kind;  she  went  in  a  su- 
perb carriage,  taken  from  the 
Duke  of  Maddalone,  to  see  the 
vice-queen,  with  the  mother  and 
sisters  of  Masaniello,  clothed  in 
the  richest  garments,  and  cove- 
red with  diamonds. 

MasanieUo  had  intervals  in 
which  he  conducted  himself  with 
propriety.  In  one  of  these  mo- 
ments he  sent  to  inform  the  vi- 
ceroy that  he  wished  to  abdicate 
the  command.  However,  on  the 
15th,  he  continued  his  follies ;  he 
told  Don  Ferrante  Caracciolo, 
the  master  of  the  horse,  tiiat  as 
a  punishment  for  not  having  des- 
cended from  his  carriage  when 
he  met  him  he  should  kiss  his 
feet  in  tiie  market-place.  Don 
Ferrante  promised  to  do  this,  but 
saved  himself  by  flight  to  the 
castie.  The  foolish  Masaniello 
could  not  manage  even  tiie  po- 
pulace, to  whom  he  ewed  his  ele- 
vation, and  this  was  the  cause  of 
his  ruin. 

On  the  16th  of  July,  f^te  day 
of  Notre  Dam  of  Mount  Carmel, 
which  is  the  grandest  solemnity 
in  the  market  church  of  Naples, 
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Masaniello  went  to  hear  n^ass; 
and  when  the  archbishop  entered 
he  went  before  him,  and  said, 
**Sir,  I  perceive  that  the  people 
are  beginning  to  abandon  me, 
and  are  willing  to  betray  me, 
but  I  wish  for  my  own  comfort 
and  for  that  of  the  people,  that 
the  yiceroy  and  all  llie  magis- 
trates may  this  day  come  in  state 
to  the  church."  The  cardiual  em- 
braced him,  praised  his  piety, 
and  prepared  to  say  mass.  Ma- 
tsaniello  immediately  ascended  the 
pulpit,  and  taking  a  crucifix  in 
his  hand,  began  to  harangue  the 
people  who  filled  the  church,  and 
conjured  them  not  to  abandon 
him,  recalling  to  their  recollec- 
tion the  dangers  he  had  encoun- 
tered for  the  public  welfare,  and 
the  success  which  ^ad  attended 
his  undertakings.  Then  falling  into 
a  kind  of  delirium,  he  made  a 
confession  of  his  past  life  in  a 
furious  and  fanatic  tone,  and  ex- 
horted others  to  imitate  his  exam- 
ple. His  harangue  was  so  silly, 
and  he  introduced  so  many  irre- 
levant things,  that  he  was  no 
longer  listened  to,  and  the  arch- 
bishop desired  the  priests  to  tell 
him  to  come  down.  They  did  so, 
and  Masaniello,  seeing  that  he 
had  lost  the  public  confidence, 
threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  his 
eminence,  begging  him  to  send 
his  theologian  to  the  palace  in 
order  to  carry  his  abdication  to 
the  viceroy.  Tlie  cardinal  promi- 
sed to  do  so;  bttt  as  Masaniello 
was  in  a  perspiration,  he  was  ta- 
ken into  a  room  belon^g  to  the 
convent  to  change  his  Imen.  After 
having  rested,  he  went  to  a  bal- 
cony overlooking  the  sea,  but  a 
minute  after  he  saw  advancing 
towards  him  several  men,  who 
bad  entered  through  the  church, 
and  were  calling  him;  he  walked 


up  to  them,  saying,  "My  children, 
is  it  I  whom  you  seek?  here  I 
am.'*  They  answered  him  by  four 
musket  shots,  and  he  fell  dead. 
The  populace,  now  left  without 
a  leader,  were  soon  dispersed. 
The  head  of  Masaniello  was  car- 
ried at  the  end  of  a  lance  as  far 
as  the  viceroy's  palace  without 
experiencing  the  least  resistance 
from  the  people.  But  the  viceroy 
wishing  to  take  an  inproper  ad- 
vantage of  this  fortunate  circum- 
stance, Masaniello  was  taken  out 
of  his  tomb  by  the  people,  and 
aiter  being  exposed  two  days, 
was  interred  with  the  honours 
due  to  a  captain-general. 

The  people  of  Naples  conti- 
nued in  a  state  of  considerable 
agitation  for  several  months,^d 
he  published  a  manifesto  in  or- 
der to  obtain  the  assistance  of 
foreign  powers.  Henry  de  Lor- 
raine, duke  of  Guise,  who  had 
been  obliged  to  quit  France,  re- 
tired to  Rome  in  the  month  of 
September,  1647 ;  he  thought  that 
the  disturbances  at  Naples  offe- 
red him  a  favourable  opportunity 
to  drive  out  the  Spaniards,  to 
establish  the  Dutch  form  of  re- 
public, and  to  make  himself  vi- 
ceroy, by  heading  the  people 
against  the  Spamards.  In  fact, 
he  conquered  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  and  was  for  some  time 
the  general  to  the  people,  after 
the  death  of  the  Prince  of  Massa, 
which  happened  on  tho  2 1st  of 
October,  1647.  He 'took  posses- 
sion of  the  Torrione  del  Car- 
mine, the  other  castles  being  oc- 
cupied by  the  Spaniards;  he  es- 
tablished and  fortified  himself 
before  the  church  of  St  John,  at 
Carbonara;  he  had  induced  many 
noblemen  to  join  him,  and  hu 
affairs  were  in  an  advanced  and 
prosperous  state,  when  the  Spa- 
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mards,  profitmg  b^r  his  occasio- 
nal absence,  surprised  the  Tor- 
rione  and  the  posts  of  the  Duke 
of  Guise.  He  was  arrested  near 
Caserta,  where  he  had  retired, 
waiting  for  some  troops  of  his 
own  party;  he  was  then  conduc- 
ted to  Spain,  and  thus  termina- 
ted- the  disturbances  of  Naples. 

The  kings  of  Spain,  continuing 
the  sovereigns  of  this  kingdom, 
Philip  V,  the  grandson  of  Louis 
XIV,  went  to  take  possession  of 
Naples  in  1702.  He  preserved  it 
for  six  years;  but  in  1707  Gene- 
ral Count  Daun  took  possession 
of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  in  the 
name  of  the  Emperor  Joseph; 
and  the  branch  of  the  house  of 
Austria,  reigning  in  Germany, 
preserved  this  kingdom  even  when 
the  house  of  Bourbon  was  estab- 
lished in  Spain ;  for  by  the  treaty 
signed  at  Baden  on  the  7th  of 
September,  1714,  they  gave  up 
to  the  Emperor  Charles  VI  the 
kingdom  of  Naples  and  Sardinia, 
the  Low  Countries,  and  the  duchy 
of  Milan  and  Mantua,  as  part  of 
the  inheritance  of  Charles  II,  king 
of  Spain. 

The  division  still  subsisting  be- 
tween Spain  and  the  house  of 
Austria,  the  Emperor  Charles  VI 
was  obliged  to  give  up  Sicily,  by 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  to  Victor 
Amadeus,  duke  of  Savoy.  Philip 
V,  king  of  Spain,  retook  it  witib 
very  little  trouble  in  1718;  but 
by  the  treaty  of  1720,  he  con- 
signed to  Charles  VI  all  the  re- 
venue of  this  island.  The  empe- 
ror was  aclmowledged  by  ever^ 
other  power  king  of  the  Two  Si- 
cilies, and  King  Victor  was  obli- 
ged to  rest  contented  with  Sar- 
dinia instead  of  Sicily.  The  Duke 
of  Orleans,  the  regent  of  France, 
who  was  not  on  good  terms  with 
'\e  Kiqg  of  Sardinia,  contributed 


greatly  to  this  change  rather  on- 
favourable  to  this  monarch. 

When  war  was  declared  be- 
tween France  and  the  empire  in 
1733,  on  account  of  the  crown  of 
Poland,  France  having  taken  the 
Milan  territory,  Don  Carlos,  son 
of  the  King  of  Spain,  and  already 
Duke  of  Parma,  took  possession 
of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  and 
Sicily  in  1734,  which  was  confir- 
med to  him  by  the  treaty  of 
Vienna  in  1736,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  duchy  of  Lorraine 
was  given  to  France,  Parma  and 
Milan  to  the  Emperor  Charles 
VI,  Tuscany  to  the  Duke  of  Lor- 
raine, and  the  towns  of  Tortona 
and  Novara  to  the  King  of  Sar- 
dinia. 

Naples  then  began  to  see  her 
sovereign  residing  within  her  own 
walls,  an  advantage  of  which  this 
city  had  been  deprived  for  up- 
wards of  two  centuries.  Don  Car- 
los, or  Charles  HI,  had  the  fe- 
Ucity  to  enjoy  this  new  method 
of  Dominion;  he  reformed  abu- 
ses, made  wise  laws,  established 
a  trade  with  the  Turks,  adorned 
the  city  with  magnificent  build- 
ings, and  rendered  his  reign  the 
admiration  of  his  subjects.  His 
protection  of  literature  and  the 
fine  arts  may  be  seen  in  the 
works  executed  under  his  direc- 
tion at  Herculaneum  and  Pom- 
peii, and  in  the  great  care  he 
displayed  to  preserve  the  monu- 
ments of  antiquity.  He  employed 
numerous  skilful  artists  in  that 
immense  undertaking,  the  erec- 
tion of  the  palace  of  Caserta; 
and  Naples,  under  his  benignant 
sway,  has  enjoyed  more  tran- 
quillity and  flourished  in  greater 
prosperity  than  at  any  former 
period. 

During  the  war  of  1741,  re- 
specting the  succeaaion  of  the 
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emper(»'  Charles  TI,  the  English 
had  appeared  before  Naples  with 
a  formidable  fleet,  in  order  to 
force  the  king  to  sign  a  promise 
not  to  act  against  the  interests 
of  the  Queen  of  Hungary,  yet 
he  did  not  conceive  hunself  jus- 
tified in  refusing  assistance  to  the 
Spaniards,  who  after  the  battle 
of  Gampo  Santo  retired  towards 
his  states.  He  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  army,  which  he  con- 
ducted to  them ;  but  the  theatre 
of  war  was, soon  carried  to  the 
other  extremity  of  Italy,  and  the 
long  remained  tranquil. 

Ferdinand  VI,  king  of  Spain, 
and  eldest  brother  of  the  King 
of  Naples,  died  in  1759.  Charles 
III  being  the  heir,  consigned  the 
kingdom  of  Naples  and  Sicily  to 
his  third  son,  Ferdinand  I,  re- 
serving the  second  for  the  Spa- 
nish throne  (the  eldest  being  in- 
capable of  reigiung),  and  embar- 
ked for  Spain  on  the  6th  October, 
1759. 

Ferdinand  I  governed  his  king- 
dom in  peace  for  forty -seven 
years,  when  Napoleon  Bonaparte, 
emperor  of  the  French,  took  pos- 
session of  it  in  1806,  and  gave 
it  to  his  brother  Joseph;  tiie 
latter  having  afterwards  been 
removed  to  the  throne  of  Spain, 
was  replaced  by  Joachim  Murat, 
ihe  brother-in-law  of  Napoleon. 
In  1814,  Napoleon  having  been 
driven  from  flie  throne  of  France, 
Francis  n,  emperor  of  Germany, 
recovered*  the  kingdom  of  Naples 
by  force  of  arms,  and  bestowed 
it  on  Ferdinand  I,  in  whom  the 
government  was  then  vested  again. 
At  length,  that  monarch  having 
died  in  the  year  1825,  he  was 
succeeded  by  his  heir  and  son, 
Francis  I,  who,  after  a  short 
reign  was  succeeded  by  the  pre- 
sent king,  Ferdinand  U. 


6EN£RAL  VI£W  OF  NAPLES. 

It  is  almost  universally  al- 
lowed, that,  after  having  seen 
Rome,  there  is  nothing  in  any 
other  place  on  earth  which  cfin 
excite  the  curiosity  or  deserve 
the  attention  of  travellers.  Indeed, 
it  may  be  truly  asked,  where,  as 
a  specimen  of  architecture,  shall 
we  find  a  building  capable  of 
being  compared  to  the  cathedral 
of  St  Peter;  an  ancient  monu- 
ment, more  majestic  than  the 
Pantheon  of  Agrippa,  or  more 
superb  than  the  Coliseum  ?  Where 
shall  we  find  so  many  ancient 
chefs-d'oeuvre  of  sculpture,  as 
in  the  museum  of  Pius  Clemen- 
tinus  and  the  capitol,  and  in  the 
villas  Albani  andLudovisi?  What 
paintings  can  rival  those  which 
may  be  seen  in  the  porticoes, 
and  the  chambers  painted  by 
Raphael? 

The  city  of  Naples  certainly 
presents  nothing  in  architecture, 
in  sculpture,  or  in  painting,  that 
can  vie  with  the  works  of  art 
just  mentioned;  nevertheless,  it 
is  one  of  the  most  beautifiil 
and  most  delightful  cities  on  the 
habitable  globe.  Nothing  more 
beautiful  and  unique  can  possibly 
be  imagined  than  the  coup-d'oeil 
of  Naples,  on  whatever  side  the 
city  is  viewed.  Naples,  is  situated 
towards  the  south  and  east  on 
the  declivity  of  a  long  range  of 
hills,  and  encircling  a  ^f  sixteen 
miles  in  breadth,  and  as  many 
in  length,  which  forms  a  basin, 
called  Crater  by  the  Neapolitans. 
This  gulf  is  terminated  on  each 
side  by  a  cape;  that  on  the  right 
called  the  cape  of  Miseno ;  the 
other,  on  the  left,  the  cape  of 
Massa.  The  islana  of  Capri  on 
one  side,  and  that  of  Procida  on 
the  other,  seem  to  close  th^  gulf 
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but  between  these  islands  and 
Ae  two  capes  the  view  of  the 
sea  is  unlimited.  The  citv  ap- 
pears to  crown  this  superb  oasin. 
One  part  rises  towards  the  west 
in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre, 
on  the  hills  of  Pausilippo,  St 
Ermo,  and  Antignano ;  the  other 
extends  towards  the  east  over 
a  more  level  territory,  in  which 
villas  follow  each  other  in  rapid 
succession,  from  the  Magdalen 
bridge  to  Portici,  where  the  king*s 
palace  is  situated,  and  beyond 
that  to  Mount  Vesuvius.  It  is  the 
most  beautiful  prospect  in  the 
world,  all  travellers  agreeing  that 
this  situation  is  unparalleled  in 
beauty. 

The  best  position  for  viewing 
Naples  is  from  the  summit  of 
Mount  Ermo,  an  eminence  which 
completely  overlooks  the  city.  For 
this  reason  I  am  not  surprised 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Naples, 
enraptured  with  the  charms  of 
the  situation,  the  mildness  of  the 
climate,  the  fertility  of  the  coun- 
try, the  beauty  of  its  environs, 
and  the  grandeur  of  its  buildings, 
say  in  their  language:  "Vedi 
Napoli,  e  po  mori,^'  intimating 
that  when  Naples  has  been  seen, 
everything  has  been  seen. 

The  volcanoes  in  the  envi- 
rons, the  phenomena  of  nature, 
the  disasters  of  which  they  have 
been  the  cause,  the  revolutions, 
the  changes  they  daily  occasion, 
the  ruins  of  towns  buried  in  their 
lava,  the  remains  of  places  ren- 
dered famous  by  the  accounts  of 
celebrated  historians,  bv  the  fab- 
les of  the  ancients,  and  the  writ- 
ings of. the  greatest  poets;  the 
vestiges  of  Greek  and  Roman 
magnificence;  and,  lastly,  the 
traces  of  towns  of  ancient  renown; 
all  conspire  to  render  the  coast 
f  Naples  and  Pozzuoii  the  most 


curious  and  most  interesting  in 
Italy. 

On  the  northern  side,  Naples 
is  surrounded  by  hiUs  which  form 
a  kind  of  crown  round  the  Terra 
di  Lavoro,  the  Land  of  Labour. 
This  consists  of  fertile  and  ce- 
lebrated fields,  called  by  the  an- 
cient Romans  the  **happy  coun- 
try," and  considered  by  them  the 
richest  and  most  beautiful  in  the 
universe.  These  fields  are  fertili- 
zed by  a  river  called  Sebeto, 
which  descends  from  the  hills 
on  the  side  of  Nola,  and  falls 
into  the  sea  after  having  passed 
under  Magdalen  bridge,  towards 
the  eastern  part  of  Naples.  It 
was  formerly  a  considerable  river, 
but  the  great  eruption  of  Mount 
Vesuvius  in  79,  made  such  an 
alteration  at  its  soursce,  that  it 
entirely  disappeared.  Some  time 
afterwards  a  part  of  it  reappeared 
in  the  place  which  still  preserves 
the  name  of  Bulla,  a  kind  of 
small  lake,  about  six  miles  from 
Naples,  whence  the  city  is  partly 
supplied  with  water.  The  Sebeto, 
vulgarly  called  Fomello,  divides 
into  two  branches  at  the  place 
called  Casa  dell'  acqua ;  part  of 
it  is  conveyed  to  Naples  by  aque- 
ducts, and  the  remainder  is  used 
for  supplying  baths  and  watering 
gardens. 

The  city  of  Naples  is  well 
supplied  with  aqueducts  and 
fountains.  There  are  two  prin- 
cipal springs,  the  waters  of  which 
are  distributed  through  the  city. 
The  aque(iucts  under  the  pave- 
ment of  the  streets  are  very 
broad;  they  have  twice  been 
used  at  the  capture  of  Naples, 
first  by  Belisarius,  and  afterwards 
by  Alphonso  I. 
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It  is  supposed  that  the  ancient 
town  of  Parthenope,  orNeapoHs, 
was  situated  in  me  highest  and 
most  northern  part  of  the  pre- 
sent town,  between  St  Agnello  in 
Capo  di  Napoli  and  St  George, 
St  Marcelliu,  and  St  Severin.  It 
wjLS  divided  into  three  great  qar- 
ters  or  squares,  called  9ie  Upper 
Square,  Sun  Square,  and  Moon 
Square ;  it  extended  towards  the 
place  now  occupied  by  the  Vi- 
caria  and  the  market  place.  With 
respect  to  the  other  town,  called 
Paleopolis,  which,  according  to 
Diodorus  Siculus,  was  founded 
by  Hercules,  and  stood  near  this 
place;  its  situation  is  unknown. 
The  city  of  Naples  was  for- 
merly surrounded  by  very  high 
waUs,  so  that  Hannibal  was  alar- 
med at  them^  and  would  not  Un- 
dertake to  besiege  the  place.  The 
city  being  destroyed,  the  walls 
were  extended  and  rebuilt  with 
greater  magnificence.  The  city 
was  afterwards  enlarged,  but  nei- 
ther walls  nor  gates  were  erec- 
ted. Its  present  circumference  is 
of  twenty-two  miles.  Three  strong 
casUes  mav,  however,  be  used 
for  its  defence;  these  are  the 
Castello  dell'  Uovo,  the  New  Castle, 
and  that  of  St  Ermo.  The  Tower 
del  Carmine,  which  has  been  con- 
verted into  a  kind  of  fortress,  is 
less  used  for  the  defence  of  the 
city  than  for  the  maintenance  of 
subordination  amongst  the  people. ' 
The  harbour  of  Naples  is  like- 
wise defended  by  some  fortifica- 
tions erected  on  the  two  moles. 
-Naples  is  divided  into  twelve 
quarters,  which  are  destinguis- 
hed  by  the  following  appellations : 
St  Ferdinando,Chi^ja,  Monte  Cal- 
vario,  Avvocata,  Stella,  St  Carlo 
all'  Arena,  Vicaria,  St  Lorenzo, 


St    Giuseppe    Maggiore,  Porto, 
Pendino,  and  Mercato. 

In  1838,  Naples  contained  a 
population  of  336,302;  it  now,  in 
1856,  contains  about  450,000  in- 
habitants, and  is  consequently  the 
most  populous  city  in  Europe, 
excepting  London  and  Paris. 
Amongst  these  may  be  reckoned 
more  Uian  40,000  Lazzaroni,  who 
are  the  most  indigent  part  of  the 
inhabitants;  they  go  about  the 
streets  with  a  cap  on  their  heads, 
and  dressed  in  a  shirt  and  trou- 
sers of  coarse  linen,  but  wearing 
neither  shoes  nor  stockings. 

The  streets  are  pavea  with 
broad  slabs  of  hard  stone,  resem- 
bling the  lava  of  Vesuvius;  the 
streets  in  general  are  neither 
broad  nor  regular,  except  that 
of  Toledo,  which  is  the  principal, 
is  very  broad  and  straight,  and 
is  nearly  a  mile  in  len^h.  The 
squares  are  large  and  irregular, 
with  the  exception  of  those  of 
the  royal  palace  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost 

The  greater  part  of  the  hou- 
ses, particularly  in  the  principal 
streets,  are  uniformly  built;  they 
are  generally  about  ^ye  or  six 
stories  in  height,  with  balconies 
and  flat  roo»,  in  the  form  of 
terraces,  which  the  inhabitants 
use  as  a  promenade. 

Few  of  the  public  fountains 
are  ornamented  in  an  elegant 
style.  The  churches,  the  palaces, 
and  all  the  other  public  build- 
ings sure  magnificent,  and  are 
richly  ornamented;  but  the  ar- 
chitecture is  not  so  beautiful,  so 
majestic,  nor  so  imposing  as  that 
of  the  edifices  of  Rome,  and  of 
many  other  places  in  Italy. 

Naples  contains  about  800 
churches,  forty-eight  of  which  are 
parochial.  There  are  numerous 
palaces  and  other  public  build 
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but  tke  ingriMtttade  of  the  latter 
hflTing  initigated  the  Normans 
to  make  war,  Drogon  created 
himjself  count  of  Apulia;  the  pope, 
St  Leo  IX,  and  the  emperor,  uni* 
ted  to  expel  him,  but  the  pope 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Robert 
Guiscard,  another  son  of  Tan- 
cred  of  Hauteville,  who  entered 
Italy  in  the  year  1053. 

Tlie  Normans  paid  every  re- 
spect to  this  pope  whilst  he  was 
thei^  prisoner;  they^  conducted 
him  to  the  town  of  beneventnm, 
wMch  had  belonged  to  him  since 
the  preceding  year;  and  it  was 
there,  according  to  historians, 
that  he  bestowed  the  investiture 
of  Apulia,  of  Calabria,  and  of 
Sicily,  on  Onfroi,  one  of  Tan- 
cred's  sons,  on  account  of  his 
homage  to  the  holy  see.  Robert 
Guiscard  took  the  title  of  duke 
of  Osdabria  in  1060,  and  conti- 
nued to  extent  his  conquests:  he 
afterwards  liberated  Pope  Gre^ 
gory  Vn  from  Ihe  hands  of  the 
Emperor  Henry  IV,  who  besie- 
ged him  in  Rome;  buft  he  did 
more  injury  to  the  town  than  the 
enemies  he  had  driven  away.  He 
was  preparing  to  make  war  with 
the  Greeks,  when  death  put  a 
period  to  his  operations,  in  1085. 

<  Roger,  son  of  Robert  Guiscard, 
succeded  him,  and  was  proclai- 
med duke  of  Calabria  and  of  Sa- 
lerno: Boemond  and  Tancred, 
his  son  and  nephew,  set  out  in 
1096  for  the  crusade.  This  is  the 
Tancred  whose  adventures  and 
amours  were  so  much  celebrated 
by  the  poets,  'and  particularly  by 
Tasso. 

At  the  time  when  Duke  Ro^er 
was  about  to  pass  into  Sicily, 
on  account  of  a  conspiracy  for- 
med by  a  Greek  against  the  Count 
of  Sicily,  Pope  Urban  H  was  so 
pleased   with   his  zeal  for  the 


welfare  of  the  Catholic  ehnreh, 
that  in  1100  he  noHunated  }dm 
and  his  successors  apostolic  le- 
gates to  ^e  whole  island;  he 
performed  the  functions  of  this 
olffice  with  great  fidelity;  he  re- 
established religion  in  Sicily, 
and  founded  numerous  hospitals^ 
churches,  and  bishoprics. 

Roger,  the  second  son  of  the 
preceding,  having  been  made 
Count  of  Sicily,  obtained  posse- 
sion, in  the  absence  of  his  eldest 
brother,  of  Apulia  and.  of  Cala- 
bria j  the  duke  of  Naples  swore 
fidehty  to  him  in  1129$  and.  ha- 
ving afterwards  become  master 
of  all  the  territory  now  forming 
the  kingdom  of  Naples  and  Si- 
cily, he  took  the  title  of  king, 
with  the  consent  of  the  Antipope 
Anacletus;  he  subdued  all  who 
wished  to  oppose  him,  and  com- 
pelled Pope  Innocent  H  to  con- 
firm his  title  of  king  of  Sicily  in 
the  yeaffi  1139.  He  carried  his 
conquests  to  Africa,  rendering 
himself  master  of  Tripoli,  <rf  Tu- 
nis, and  of  Hippona;  andheleit 
his  kingdom,  in  the  year  1154^ 
to  his  son,  William  the  Wicked 
William  H,  surnamed  the  Good, 
succeeded  his  father  in  1166. 

In  1189  Tancred,  son  of  King 
Roger,  waa  elected  king  of  Sicily^ 
on  account  of  his  superior  abili* 
ties,  although  the  Emperor  Henryr 
YI  laid  claim  to  this  kingdom, 
as  having  -married  Constonce, 
the  posthumous  daugther  of  King 
Roger. 

After  the  death  of  Tancred,. 
in  the  year  1192,  the  Emperor 
Henry  VI,  son  of  Frederick  Bar- 
barossa,  obtained  possession  of 
the  kingdom,  and  transmitted  it 
to  his  son.  Frederick  U  swayed 
the  sceptre  of  Sicily  for  fifty- 
three  years;  but  his  death  hap- 
pening in  1250,  Pope  Innocent  tV 
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took  poBsession  of  Naples  as  part 
of  the  property  of  the  holy  see. 
The  son  of  Frederick  was  excom- 
municated by  this  pope,  as  a 
mark  of  disrespect  and  hatred^ 
towards  his  father;  the  city  of 
Naples  closed  its  gates  against 
him,  but  he  besieged  it,  took  it 
by  famine  in  1254,  and  treated 
the  inhabitants  with  extraordi- 
nary cruelty.  Mainfroi,  or  Man- 
fredi,  the  natural  son  of  Frede- 
rick n,  obtained  the  crown,  to  the 
prejudice  of  Conradin,  son  ofthe 
Emperor  Conrad  IV,  who  was 
the  rigthfiil  heir  as  the  grandson 
of  Frederick. 

Pope  Urban  IV  afterwards  be- 
stowed Naples  and  Sicily,  in  1265, 
on  Charles,  count  of  Anjou  and 
of  Provence,  brother  of  St  Louis, 
who  engaged  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  court  of  Home.  In  the  mean- 
time Conradin  brought  an  army 
from  Germany  to  conquer  his 
kingdoms:  the  Ghibelines  of  Italy 
received  him  with  open  arms; 
but  having  been  defeated  by  the 
troops  of  Charles  of  Anjou,  he 
was  taken,  as  well  as  the  young 
Frederick,  the  heir  to  the  duchy 
of  Austria,  and  they  were  botn 
executed  at  Naples  in  1268,  by 
order  of  Charles  of  Anjou. 

The  house  of  Suabia  then  be- 
came extinct^  and  Naples  passed 
under  the  dominion  of  a  new 
race  of  kings.  Charles  I  estab- 
lished his  residence  at  Naples, 
and  this  gave  rise  to  a  revolu- 
tion in  Sicily;  the  French  were 
put  to  the  sword  on  Easter  day, 
29th  March,  1282,  at  the  time 
when  the  vespers  were  being 
sung  at  Palermo.  John  of  Pro- 
cida,  who  was  the  principal  au- 
thor of  the  Sicilian  vei^ers,  was 
deprived,  by  King  Charles  of  An- 

i'ou,  of  his  island  of  Procida,  for 
laving  taken  the  part  of  Man- 


fredi  and  Conradin.  Peter  of  Ar- 
ragon,  who  married  a  daughter 
of  Manfredi,  was  made  king  of 
Sicily ;  and  these  kingdoms  were 
separated  till  the  time  of  Fer- 
dinand the  Catholic,  who  united 
them  in  1504. 

'  Charles  n  succeded  his  father, 
Charles  I,  and  transmitted  the 
kingdom  to  his  son,  Robert  the 
Good,  in  1309.  This  prince  dis- 
plaved  considerable  talent,  and 
under  Md  reign  the  arts,  sciences, 
and  literature  were  most  culti- 
vated at  Naples.  In  1341  Jane  I, 
grand-daughter  of  Robert,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne  of  Naples; 
she  married  Andrew,  son  of  the 
King  of  Hungary;  but  he  was 
strangled  in  1345,  probably  with 
the  approbation  of  the  queen; 
others,  however,  attribute  his 
death  to  the  intrigues  of  Char- 
les de  Duras,  who  contrived  the 
death  of  this  unfortunate  queen; 
The  grand  schism  of  the  west 
commenced  in  1378,  by  the  double 
election  which  th^  cardinals  suc- 
cessively made  of  Urban  VI  and 
Clement  VH;  the  latter  was  re^ 
cognized  as  pope  by  France  and 
by  Queen  Jane.  Urban  excom- 
municated the  queen,  and  decla-  \ 
red  her  deprived  of  her  estates; 
he  invited  from  Hungary  Char- 
les de  Duras,  a  descendant  of 
Charles  H,  and  gave  him  the 
kingdom  of  Naples.  The  queen, 
in  order  to  have  a  protector,  no- 
minated as  her  successor  the  Duke 
of  Aiyou,  brother  of  Charles  V, 
king  of  France,  and  second  son 
of  King  John;  but  she  could  not 
prevent  Charles  de  Duras  from 
entering  Naples  on  the  16th 
July,  1381.  The  queen  was  be- 
sieged in  the  Castello  dell'  Uovo, 
and  was  obliged  to  surrender; 
Charles  de  Duras  ordered  her 
to  be  executed  on  the  22nd  May, 
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1382,  just  as  the  Dnke  on  Anjou 
was  entering  Italy  to  assist  her. 
For  the  sake  of  brevity  we  shall 
pass  over  the  successors  of  Char- 
les ni  and  of  Louis  of  Anjou. 

In  the  year  1493  Charles  vm, 
being  at  peace  with  Spain,  Eng- 
land, and  the  Low  Countries, 
determined  to  support  the  claims 
of  the  house  of  Anjou  to  the 
kingdom  of  Naples;  he  was  li- 
vely and  ardent,  his  favourites 
encouraged  him  to  undertake 
this  conquest,  and  he  accompli- 
shed the  desired  object;  he  en- 
tered Naples  on  the  2 1st  February, 
1495;  he  made  his  entry  with 
the  imperial  ornaments,  and  was 
saluted  with  the  name  of  Caesar 
Augustus,  for  the  pope,  Alexan- 
der VI,  had  declared  him  Em- 
peror of  Constantinople  on  his 
passage  into  Rome.  It  is  true  that 
Charles  VIII  had  besieged  him  in 
tiie  castle  of  St  Angelo ;  but  he 
atoned  for  this  offence  by  wait- 
ing on  him  at  mass,  and  paying 
him  filial  obedience  in  the  most 
solemn  manner. 

A  short  time  after,  the  Vene- 
tians, the  pope,  the  emperor,  and 
the  king  of  Arragon,  being  leagued 
against  Charles  VIII,  he  could 
not  preserve  his  conquest,  and  he 
would  ^  ith  difficulty  have  regained 
France  had  he  not  won  the  battle 
of  Fomova  in  1495.  Ferdinand  II 
then  returned  to  his  kingdom  of 
Naples,  by  the  assistance  of  Fer- 
dinand the  Catholic,  king  of  Ar- 
ragon and  of  Sicily.  He  died  in 
1496,  without  leaving  any  heir. 

Louis  XII  then  wished  to  lay 
claim  to  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
as  the  successor  of  the  ancient 
kings  of  the  house  of  Anjou, 
and  particularly  of  Charles  VIII, 
who  had  been  king  of  Naples 
in  1495;  Ferdinand  likewise  sup- 
ported his  pretentions  to  it  as 


a  nephew  of  Alphonso,  kin^ 
of  Naples,  who  died  without  is- 
sue in  1458.  In  1501  Louis  sent 
Gonzalvo  of  Cordova,  sumamed 
the  Great  Captain,  under  pretence 
of  assisting  his  cousin  against 
the  King  of  France,  but  in  fact 
to  divide  with  him  the  kingdom 
of  "Naples,  according  to  a  secret 
convention  entered  mto  between 
these  two  kings.  Frederic  II  was 
obliged  to  abandon  his  estates; 
he  retired  to  Tours,  where  hfe 
died  in  1504.  Louis  Xn  and  the 
King  of  Arragon  divided  the  king- 
dom, but  Naples  belonged  to  the 
French.  This  division,  which  took 
place  in  1501,  gave  rise  to  new 
difficulties;  a  war  was  kindled 
between  the  French  and  Spa- 
niards; and  Ferdinand,  notwith- 
standing the  treaty,  took  posses- 
sion of  the  kingdom.  Gonzalvo 
sained  the  battle  of  Seminira  in 
Calabria,  where  he  took  the 
French  general,  Aubiffn^,  priso- 
ner, and  the  battle  of  Cerignole, 
in  Apulia,  when  Louis  d' Armagh 
nac,  dnke  of  Nemours  and  vice- 
roy of  Naples,  was  killed  on  the 
28th  of  April,  1503.  He  gained 
a  third  battle  near  the  Carigliano, 
and  entered  Naples  in  the  same 
year.  The  French  then  lost  the 
kingdom  of  Naples  for  ever,  and 
this  city  afterwards  submitted  for 
more  than  two  centuries  to  for- 
eign princes  who  did  not  reside 
in  Italy. 

Charles  V,  who  became  king 
of  Spain  in  1516,  continued  to 
sway  the  sceptre  of  Naples,  as 
did  Philip  II  and  his  successors, 
till  the  conquest  of  the  Emperor 
Joseph  J,  in  1707, 

Whilst  the  kings  of  Spain  were 
in  possession  of  Naples,  they 
appointed  viceroys  who,  being 
screened  by  distance  from  the  su- 
perintendence of  their  sovereign^ 
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often  oppressed  the  people.  The 
iDuke  of  Archop,  who  was  vice- 
roy in    1647,   under   Philip  IV, 
wished  to  lay  a  tax  6n  fruit  in 
addition  to  the  excessive  imposts 
with  which  the  Neapolitans  were 
already  burdened.  This  new  de- 
mand was  so  exorbitant   that  it 
excited  the  murmurs  of  the  people. 
The  viceroy  was  often  importuned 
by  the  solicitations  and  the  cla- 
mours of  the  populace,  whilst  cros- 
tsing  the  market  place  to  go  to 
the  church  of  the  Carmelites,  on 
every  Saturday,  as  was  the  custom. 
About  the  same  time  the  people 
of  Palermo  compelled  the  viceroy 
of  Sicily  to  suppress  the  duties 
©n   flour,  wine,  oil,  meat,  and 
cheese :  this  example  encouraged 
the  Neapolitans,  and  gave  rise  to 
the  famous  conspiracy  of  which 
Masaniello  was  the  chief  mover. 
The   chief,  of  the  conspiring 
party  was  a  young  man,  24  years 
of  age,  named  'Hiomas  Aniello, 
but  by  the  populace  pronunced 
Masaniello.  He  was  bom  at  Amalfl, 
a'  small  town  in  the  gulf  of  Sa^ 
lemo,  twenty-seven  miles  from 
Naples,  and  was  by  profession  a 
fisherman.  The  general  discontent 
80  inflamed  his  mind  that  he  re- 
solved to  hang  himself  or  take  off 
the  tax  on  miit.  On  the  16th 
June,  1647,  he  went  to  the  shops 
of  the  fruiterers  and  proposed  to 
them  to  come  the  next  day  to 
the  market  place  together  ana  pu- 
blicly declare  that  they  would  not 
pay  the  duty ;  the  assessor,  how- 
ever, having  obtained  information 
of  the  proceeding,  repaired  to  the 
spot,  where  he  gave  the  people 
hopes  that  the  tax  should  be  re- 
moved, and  thus  dissipated  the 
tumult.  On  the  7th  July,  how- 
ever, the  tumult  having  recom- 
menced, he  attempted  ineffectually 
to  quell  the  disturbance,  andhad^ 


nearly  been  killed  by  the  popu- 
lace. Masaniello  took  this  oppor- 
tunity of  assembling  the  most  de- 
termmed;  he  conducted  them  to 
the  place  where  the  offices  and 
chests  of  the  collectors  were  si- 
tuated; these  they  pillaged  im^ 
mediately,  and  after  breaking  open 
the  prisons  and  freeing  the  cap- 
tives they  proceeded  tb  the  pa* 
lace  of  the  viceroy,  whom  they 
compelled  to  promise  that  the 
duty  should  be  taken  off;  he  af- 
terwards took  refuge  in  the  new 
castle;  the  people,  J^owevftr,  be- 
sieged him  there,  and  not  con*- 
tenting  themselves  with  liis  pro- 
mises, made  him  pledge  himself 
to  suppress  the  duty,  and  to  main- 
tain the  privileges  and  exempt 
tions  granted  to  the  Neapolitans 
by  Ferdinand  I  of  Arragon,  as 
well  as  by  Frederick  and  Char- 
les V.  They  likewise  insisted  that 
the  council  and  all  the  nobihty 
should  ratify  this  engagement. 

At  the  same  time  the  people 
pillaged  the  houses  of  the  col- 
lector, and  of  all  those  who  had 
any  share  in  imposing  the  duty 
on  fruit ;  and  they  were  about  to 
commit  similar  depredations  on 
the  palaces  of  several  noblemen 
had  they  not  been  diverted  frgm 
their  intention  by  the  timely  in- 
terposition ofCardinal  Filemarino, 
archbishop  of  Kaples,forwhomthe 
people  entertained  great  friend- 
ship and  respect 

Masaniello  was,  however,  elec- 
ted captain-general  of  the  people 
on  the  9th  July;  his  spirit,  finn- 
ness,  and  good  behaviour  rendered 
his  authority  more "  considerable 
every  dav ;  a  kind  of  throne  was 
erected  for  him  in  the  centre  of 
the  market-place,  on  which  he 
ascended  with  his  counsellors, 
and  gave  audience  to  the  public. 
There,  in  his   white  fisherman's 
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dress,  he  received  petitions  and 
requests,  pronounced  jud^ent, 
and  caused  his  orders  to  be  im- 
mediately obeyed.  He  had  more 
than  1<50,000  men  at  his  command. 
The  viceroy  attempted  to  assas- 
sinate Masaniello,  and  to  poison 
the  water  of  the  aqueduct,  but 
he  did  not  succeed ;  he  was  then 
mof  e  closely  confined  in  the  castle, 
and  his  provisions  cut  off.' 

Masaniello,  in  order  to  avoid 
being  surprised,  forbade  any  per- 
son under  pain  of  death  to  wear 
a  mantle ;  everybody  obeyed ;  men, 
women,  and  clergy,  no  longer  wore 
mantles  or  any  other  dress  under 
which  weapons  could  be  concea- 
led. He  fixed  the  price  of  provi- 
sions, established  a  very  strict 
police,  and  with  firmness  ordered 
the  execution  of  the  guilty. 

If  Masaniello  had  rested  here, 
his  power  might  have  lasted  a 
considerable  time;  but  his  autho- 
rity rendered  him  haughty,  arro- 
gant, and  even  cruel 

On  the  13th  July,  negotiators 
having  arrived  to  conciliate  the 
people,  the  viceroy  proceeded 
with  great  state  and  ceremony  to 
the  cathedral  church ;  he  caused 
the  capitulatioh  exacted  from  him 
by  the  people  to  be  read  in  a 
loud  voice,  and  signed  by  each 
of  the  counsellors;  they  made 
oath  to  observe  it,  and  to  obtain 
its  confirmation  from  the  king. 
Masaniello  stood  near  the  arch- 
bishop's throne,  with  his  sword 
in  hand  and  haughty  with  suc- 
cess; from  time  to  time  he  made 
various  ridiculous  propositions  to 
the  viceroy ;  the  first  was,  to  make 
him  conmiandant  general  of  the 
city;  the  second,  to  give  him  a 
gnard,  with  the  right  of  naming 
the  military  officers,  and  gfant- 
ing  leaves ;  a  third  was,  that  his 
excellency  should  disband  all  the 


guards  who  were  in  the  castle. 
To  these  demands  the  viceroy 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  in 
order  that  the  ceremony  might 
not  be  disturbed  by  his  refosal. 
After  the  Te  Deum  the  viceroy 
was  reconducted  to  the  palace. 

On  the  14th  of  July  Masaniello 
committed  numerous  extravagant 
actions;  he  went  on  horseback 
thr6ught  the  city,  imprisoning,^ 
torturing,  and  beneading  people 
for  the  slightest  offences.  He  threa- 
tened  the  viceroy,  and  compel- 
led him  to  go  and  sup  with  him 
at  Pausilippo,  where  he  became 
so  intoxicated  as  entirely  to  lose 
his  reason.  His  wife  displayed 
her  extravagance  in  follies  of  a 
different  kind;  she  went  in  a  su- 
perb carriage,  taken  from  the 
Duke  of  Maddalone,  to  see  the 
vice-queen,  with  the  mother  and 
sisters  of  Masaniello,  clothed  in 
the  richest  garments,  and  cove- 
red with  diamonds. 

MasanieUo  had  intervals  in 
which  he  conducted  himself  with 
propriety.  In  one  of  these  mo- 
ments he  sent  to  inform  the  vi- 
ceroy that  he  wished  to  abdicate 
the  command.  However,  on  the 
15th,  he  continued  his  follies ;  he 
told  Don  Ferrante  Caracciolo, 
the  master  of  the  horse,  that  as 
a  punishment  for  not  having  des- 
cended from  his  carriage  when 
he  met  him  he  should  kiss  bis 
feet  in  the  market-place.  Don 
Ferrante  promised  to  do  this,  but 
saved  himself  by  flight  to  the 
castle.  The  foolish  Masaniello 
could  not  manage  even  &e  po- 
pulace, to  whom  he  ewed  his  ele- 
vation, and  this  was  the  cause  of 
his  ruin. 

On  the  16th  of  July,  fSte  day 
of  Notre  Dam  of  Mount  Carmel, 
which  is  the  grandest  solemnity 
in  the  market  church  of  Naples, 
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Masaniello  went  to  hear  mass: 
and  when  the  archbishop  entered 
he  went  before  him,  and  said, 
"Sir,  I  perceive  that  the  people 
are  beginning  to  abandon  me, 
and  are  willing  to  betray  me, 
but  I  wish  for  my  own  comfort 
and  for  that  of  the  people,  that 
the  yiceroy  and  all  the  magis- 
trates may  this  day  come  in  state 
to  the  church."  The  cardinal  em- 
braced him,  praised  his  piety, 
and  prepared  to  say  mass.  Ma- 
saniello immediately  ascended  the 
pulpit,  and  taking  a  crucifix  in 
his  hand,  began  to  harangue  the 
people  who  filled  the  church,  and 
coQJured  them  not  to  abandon 
him,  recalling  to  their  recollec- 
tion the  dangers  he  had  encoun- 
tered for  the  public  welfare,  and 
the  success  which  ^ad  attended 
his  undertakings.  Then  falling  into 
a  kind  of  delirium,  he  made  a 
confession  of  his  past  life  in  a 
furious  and  fanatic  tone,  and  ex- 
horted others  to  imitate  his  exam- 
ple. His  harangue  was  so  silly, 
and  he  introduced  so  many  irre- 
levant things,  that  he  was  no 
longer  listened  to,  and  the  arch- 
bishop desired  the  priests  to  tell 
him  to  come  down.  They  did  so, 
and  MasanieUo,  seeing  that  he 
had  lost  the  public  confidence, 
threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  his 
eminence,  begging  him  to  send 
his  theologian  to  the  palace  in 
order  to  cairv  his  abdication  to 
the  viceroy.  The  cardinal  promi- 
sed to  do  so;  but  as  MasanieUo 
was  in  a  perspiration,  he  was  ta- 
ken into  a  room  belonging  to  the 
convent  to  change  his  linen.  After 
having  rested,  he  went  to  a  bal- 
cony overlooking  the  sea,  but  a 
minute  after  he  saw  advancing 
towards  him  several  men,  who 
had  entered  through  the  church, 
and  were  calling  lum;  he  walked 


up  to  them,  saying,  "My  children, 
is  it  I  whom  you  seek?  here  I 
am.'*  They  answered  him  by  four 
musket  shots,  and  he  fell  dead. 
The  populace,  now  left  without 
a  leader,  were  soon  dispersed. 
The  head  of  Masaniello  was  car- 
ried at  the  end  of  a  lance  as  far 
as  the  viceroy's  palace  without 
experiencing  ihe  least  resistance 
from  the  people.  But  the  viceroy 
wishing  to  take  an  inproper  ad- 
vantage of  this  fortunate  circum- 
stance, Masaniello  was  taken  out 
of  his  tomb  by  the  people,  and 
aiter  being  exposed  two  days, 
was  interred  with  the  honours 
due  to  a  captain-general. 

The  people  of  Naples  conti- 
nued in  a  state  of  considerable 
agitation  for  several  months^^nd 
he  published  a  manifesto  in  or- 
der to  obtain  the  assistance  of 
foreign  powers.  Henry  de  Lor- 
raine, duke  of  Guise,  who  had 
been  obliged  to  quit  France,  re- 
tired to  Rome  in  the  month  of 
September,  1647 ;  he  thought  that 
the  disturbances  at  Naples  offe- 
red him  a  favourable  opportunity 
to  drive  out  the  Spaniards,  to 
establish  the  Dutch  form  of  re- 
public, and  to  make  himself  vi- 
ceroy, by  heading  the  people 
against  the  Spamards.  In  fact, 
he  conquered  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  and  was  for  some  time 
the  general  to  the  people,  after 
the  death  of  the  Prince  of  Massa, 
which  happened  on  tho  2 1st  of 
October,  1647.  He 'took  posses- 
sion of  the  Torrione  del  Car- 
mine, the  other  castles  being  oc- 
cupied by  the  Spaniards;  he  es- 
tablished and  fortified  himself 
before  the  church  of  St  John,  at 
Carbonara;  he  had  induced  many 
noblemen  to  join  him,  and  his 
affairs  were  in  an  advanced  and 
prosperous  state,  when  the  Spa- 
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mards,  profltmg  by  his  occasio- 
nal absence,  surprised  the  Tor- 
rione  and  the  posts  of  the  Duke 
of  Guise.  He  was  arrested  near 
Caserta,  where  he  had  retired, 
waiting  for  some  troops  of  his 
own  party;  he  was  then  conduc- 
ted to  Spain,  and  thus  termina- 
ted the  disturbances  of  Naples. 

The  kings  of  Spain,  continuing 
the  sovereigns  of  this  kingdom, 
Philip  V,  the  grandson  of  Louis 
XrV,  went  to  take  possession  of 
Naples  in  1702.  He  preserved  it 
for  six  years;  but  in  1707  Gene- 
ral Count  Daun  took  possession 
of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  in  the 
name  of  tihie  Emperor  Joseph; 
and  the  branch  of  tbe  house  of 
Austria,  reigning  in  Germany, 
preserved  this  kingdom  even  when 
the  house  of  Bourbon  was  estab- 
lished in  Spain ;  for  by  the  treaty 
signed  at  ^aden  on  the  7th  of 
September,  1714,  they  gave  up 
to  the  Emperor  Charles  VI  the 
kingdom  of  Naples  and  Sardinia, 
the  Low  Countries,  and  the  duchy 
of  Milan  and  Mantua,  as  part  of 
the  inheritance  of  Cliarles  II,  king 
of  Spain. 

The  division  still  subsisting  be- 
tween Spain  and  the  house  of 
Austria,  the  Emperor  Charles  VI 
was  obliged  to  give  up  Sicily,  by 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  to  Victor 
Amadeus,  duke  of  Savoy.  Philip 
V,  king  of  Spain,  retook  it  wit£ 
very  little  trouble  in  1718;  but 
by  the  treaty  of  1720,  he  con- 
signed to  Charles  VI  all  the  re- 
venue of  this  island.  The  empe- 
ror was  acknowledged  by  ever^ 
other  power  king  of  the  Two  Si- 
cilies, and  ICing  Victor  was  obli- 
ged to  rest  contented  with  Sar- 
oinia  instead  of  Sicily.  The  Duke 
of  OrleanSi  the  regent  of  France, 
who  was  not  on  good  terms  wi^ 
\e  Kiqg  of  Sardinia,  contributed 
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greatly  to  this  change  rather  on- 
lavourable  to  this  monarch. 

When  war  was  declared  be- 
tween France  and  the  empire  in 
1733,  on  account  of  the  crown  of 
Poland,  France  having  taken  the 
Milan  territory,  Don  Carlos,  son 
of  the  IGng  of  Spain,  and  already 
Duke  of  Parma,  took  possession 
of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  and 
Sicily  in  1734,  which  was  confir- 
med to  him  by  the  treaty  of 
Vienna  in  1736,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  duchy  of  Lorraine 
was  given  to  France,  Parma  and 
Milan  to  the  Emperor  Charles 
VI,  T^uscany  to  the  Duke  of  Lor- 
raine, and  the  towns  of  Tortona 
and  Novara  to  the  King  of  Sar- 
dinia. 

Naples  then  began  to  see  her 
sovereign  residing  within  her  own 
walls,  an  advantage  of  which  this 
city  had  been  deprived  for  up- 
wards of  two  centuries.  Don  Car- 
los, or  Charles  HI,  had  the  fe» 
licity  to  enjoy  this  new  method 
of  Dominion;  he  reformed  abu- 
ses, made  wise  laws,  established 
a  trade  with  the  Turks,  adorned 
the  city  with  magnificent  build- 
ings, and  rendered  his  reign  the 
admiration  of  his  subjects.  His 
protection  of  literature  and  the 
fine  arts  may  be  seen  in  the 
works  executed  under  his  direc- 
tion at  Herculaneum  and  Pom- 
peii, and  in  the  great  care  he 
displayed  to  preserve  the  monu- 
ments of  antiquity.  He  employed 
numerous  skilful  artists  in  that 
immense  undertaking,  the  erec- 
tion of  the  palace  of  Caserta; 
and  Naples,  under  his  benignant 
sway,  has  enjoyed  more  tran- 
quillity and  flourished  in  «:eater 
prosperity  than  at  any  former 
period. 

During  the  war  of  1741,  re- 
specting the  succession  of  tbQ 
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emperor  Charles  TI,  the  English 
had  appeared  before  Naples  with 
a  formidable  fleet,  in  order  to 
force  the  king  to  sign  a  promise 
not  to  act  against  the  interests 
of  the  Queen  of  Hungary,  yet 
he  did  not  conceive  himself  jus- 
tified in  refusing  assistance  to  the 
Spaniards,  who  after  the  battle 
of  Gampo  Santo  retired  towards 
his  states.  He  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  army,  which  he  con- 
ducted to  them ;  but  the  theatre 
of  war  was, soon  carried  to  the 
other  extremity  of  Italy,  and  the 
king  remained  tranquil. 

Ferdinand  VI,  king  of  Spain, 
and  eldest  brother  of  the  King 
of  Naples,  died  in  1759.  Charles 
ni  being  the  heir,  consigned  the 
kingdom  of  Naples  and  Sicily  to 
his  third  son,  Ferdinand  I,  re- 
serving the  second  for  the  Spa- 
nish throne  (the  eldest  being  in- 
capable of  reigning),  and  embar- 
ked for  Spain  on  the  6th  October, 
1759. 

Ferdinand  I  governed  his  king- 
dom in  peace  for  forty -seven 
years,  when  Napoleon  Bonaparte, 
emperor  of  the  French,  took  pos- 
session of  it  in  1806,  and  gave 
it  to  his  brother  Joseph;  the 
latter  having  afterwards  been 
removed  to  the  throne  of  Spain, 
was  replaced  by  Joachim  Murat, 
the  brother-in-law  of  Napoleon. 
In  1814,  Napoleon  having  been 
driven  from  flie  throne  of  France, 
Francis  H,  emperor  of  Germany, 
recovered^  the  kingdom  of  Naples 
by  force  of  arms,  and  bestowed 
it  on  Ferdinand  I,  in  whom  the 
government  was  then  vested  again. 
At  length,  that  monarch  having 
died  in  the  year  1825,  he  was 
succeeded  by  his  heir  and  son, 
Francis  I,  who,  after  a  short 
reign  was  succeeded  by  the  pre- 
sent king,  Ferdinand  U. 


6ENIRAL  VIEW  OF  NAPLES. 

It  is  almost  universally  al- 
lowed, that,  after  having  seen 
Rome,  there  is  nothing  in  any 
other  place  on  earth  which  c^ 
excite  the  curiosity  or  deserve 
the  attention  of  travellers.  Indeedi 
it  may  be  truly  asked,  where,  as 
a  specimen  of  architecture,  shall 
we  find  a  building  capable  of 
being  compared  to  the  cathedral 
of  St  Peter;  an  ancient  monu- 
ment, more  majestic  than  the 
Pantheon  of  Agpippa,  or  more 
superb  than  the  Coliseum  ?  Where 
shall  we  find  so  many  ancient 
chefs-d'oeuvre  of  sculpture,  as 
in  the  museum  of  Pius  Clemen- 
tinus  and  the  capitol,  and  in  the 
villas  Albani  andLudovisi?  What 
paintings  can  rival  those  which 
mav  be  seen  in  the  porticoes, 
and  the  chambers  painted  by 
Kaphael? 

The  city  of  Naples  certainly 
presents  nothing  in  architecture, 
in  sculpture,  or  in  painting,  that 
can  vie  with  the  works  of  art 
just  mentioned;  nevertheless,  it 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  most  delight&il  cities  on  the 
habitable  globe.  Nothing  more 
beautiful  and  unique  can  possibly 
be  imagined  than  the  coup-d'oeil 
of  Naples,  on  whatever  side  the 
city  is  viewed.  Naples,  is  situated 
towards  the  south  and  east  on 
the  declivity  of  a  long  range  of 
hills,  and  encircling  a  ^f  sixteen 
miles  in  breadth,  and  as  many 
in  length,  which  forms  a  basin, 
called  Crater  by  the  Neapolitans. 
This  gulf  is  terminated  on  each 
side  by  a  cape ;  that  on  the  right 
called  the  cape  of  Miseno ;  ■  the 
other,  on  the  left,  the  cape  of 
Massa.  The  island  of  Capri  on 
one  side,  and  that  of  Procida  on 
the  other,  seem  to  close  the  gulf 
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but  between  these  islands  and 
the  two  capes  the  view  of  the 
sea  is  unlimited.  The  city  ap- 
pears to  crown  this  superb  basin. 
One  part  rises  towards  the  west 
in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre, 
on  the  hills  of  Pausilippo,  St 
Ermo,  and  Antignano ;  the  other 
extends  towards  the  east  over 
a  more  level  territory,  in  which 
villas  follow  each  other  in  rapid 
succession,  from  the  Magdalen 
bridge  to  Portici,  where  the  king's 
palace  is  situated,  and  beyond 
that  to  Mount  Vesuvius.  It  is  the 
most  beautiful  prospect  in  the 
world,  all  travellers  agreeing  that 
this  situation  is  unparalleled  in 
beauty. 

The  best  position  for  viewing 
Naples  is  from  the  summit  of 
Mount  Ermo,  an  eminence  which 
completely  overlooks  the  city.  For 
this  reason  I  am  not  surprised 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Naples, 
enraptured  with  the  charms  of 
the  situation,  the  mildness  of  the 
climate,  the  fertility  of  the  coun- 
try, the  beauty  of  its  environs, 
and  the  grandeur  of  its  buildings, 
say  in  their  language:  "Vedi 
Napoli,  e  po  mori,"  intimating 
that  when  Naples  has  been  seen, 
everything  has  been  seen. 

The  volcanoes  in  the  envi- 
rons, the  phenomena  of  naturej 
the  disasters  of  which  they  have 
been  the  cause,  the  revolutions, 
the  changes  they  daily  occasion, 
the  ruins  of  towns  buried  in  their 
lava,  the  remains  of  places  ren- 
dered famous  by  the  accounts  of 
celebrated  historians,  by  the  fab- 
les of  the  ancients,  and  the  writ- 
ings of. the  greatest  poets;  the 
vestiges  of  Greek  and  Roman 
magnificence;  and,  lastly,  the 
traces  of  towns  of  ancient  renown; 
all  conspire  to  render  the  coast 
>f  Naples  and  PozzuoU  the  most 


cuxious  and  most  interesting  in 
Italy. 

On  the  northern  side,  Naples 
is  surrounded  by  hills  which  rorm 
a  kind  of  crown  round  the  Terra 
di  Lavoro,  the  Land  of  Labour. 
This  consists  of  fertile  and  ce- 
lebrated fields,  called  by  the  an- 
cient Romans  the  ''happy  coun- 
try," and  considered  by  them  the 
richest  and  most  beautiful  in  the 
universe.  These  fields  are  fertili- 
zed by  a  river  called  Sebeto, 
which  descends  from  the  hills 
on  the  side  of  Nola,  and  falls 
into  the  sea  after  having  passed 
under  Magdalen  bridge,  towards 
the  eastern  part  of  Naples.  It 
was  formerly  a  considerable  river, 
but  the  great  eruption  of  Mount 
Vesuvius  in  79,  made  such  an 
alteration  at  its  soursce,  that  it 
entirely  disappeared.  Some  time 
afterwards  a  part  of  it  reappeared 
in  the  place  which  still  preserves 
the  name  of  Bulla,  a  kind  of 
small  lake,  about  six  miles  from 
Naples,  whence  the  city  is  partly 
supplied  with  water.  The  Sebeto, 
vulgarly  called  Fomello,  divides 
into  two  branches  at  the  place 
called  Casa  dell'  acqua ;  part  of 
it  is  conveyed  to  Naples  by  aque- 
ducts, and  the  remainder  is  used 
for  supplying  baths  and  watering 
gardens. 

The  city  of  Naples  is  well 
supplied  with  aqueducts  and 
fountains.  There  are  two  prin- 
cipal springs,  the  waters  of  which 
are  distributed  through  the  city. 
The  aqueduets  under  the  pave^ 
ment  of  the  streets  are  very 
broad;  they  have  twice  been 
used  at  the  capture  of  Naples, 
first  by  Belisarius,  and  afterwards 
by  Alphonso  I. 
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NAPU8. 

It  is  supposed  that  Ihe  ancient 
town  of  Parthenope,  orNeapolis, 
was  sitaated  in  me  highest  and 
most  northern  part  or  the  pre- 
sent town,  between  St  Agnello  in 
Capo  di  Kapoli  and  St  George, 
St  Marcelliu,  and  St  Severin.  It 
w^s  divided  into  three  great  qar- 
ters  or  squares,  called  3ie  Upper 
Square,  Sun  Square,  and  Moon 
Square ;  it  extended  towards  the 
place  now  occupied  by  the  Vi- 
caria  and  the  market  place.  With 
respect  to  the  other  town,  called 
Paleopolis,  which,  according  to 
Diodorus  Siculus,  was  founded 
by  Hercules,  and  stood  near  this 
place;  its  situation  is  unknown. 

The  city  of  Naples  was  for- 
merly surrounded  by  very  high 
walls,  so  that  Hannibal  was  alar- 
med at  them,  and  would  not  Un- 
dertake to  besiege  the  place.  The 
dty  being  destroyed,  the  walls 
were  extended  and  rebuilt  with 
greater  magnificence.  The  citj 
was  afterwards  enlarged,  but  nei- 
ther walls  nor  gates  were  erec- 
ted. Its  present  circumference  is 
of  twenty-two  miles.  Three  strone 
castles  may,  however,  be  used 
for  its  defence;  these  are  the 
Castello  dell'  IJovo,  the  New  Castle, 
and  that  of  St  Ermo.  The  Tower 
del  Carmine,  which  has  been  con- 
verted into  a  kind  of  fortress,  is 
less  used  for  the  defence  of  the 
city  than  for  the  maintenance  of 
subordination  amongst  the  people. ' 
The  harbour  of  Naples  is  IDce- 
wise  defended  by  some  fortifica- 
tions erected  on  the  two  moles. 
-Naples  is  divided  into  twelve 
quarters,  which  are  destinguis- 
hed  by  the  following  appellations : 
St  Ferdinando,Chi£ga,Monte  Cal- 
vario,  Awocata,  Stella,  St  Carlo 
all^  Arena,  Yicaria,  St  Lorenzo, 


St    Giuseppe   Maggiore,  Porto, 
Pendino,  and  Mercato. 

In  1838,  Naples  contained  a 
population  of  836,302;  it  now,  in 
1856,  contains  about  450,000  in- 
habitants, and  is  consequently  the 
most  populous  city  in  Europe, 
excepting  London  and  Paris. 
Amongst  these  may  be  reckoned 
more  tiian  40,000  Lazzaroni,  who 
are  the  most  indigent  part  of  the 
inhabitants;  they  go  about  the 
streets  with  a  cap  on  their  heads, 
and  dressed  in  a  shirt  and  trou- 
sers of  coarse  linen,  but  wearing 
neither  shoes  nor  stockings. 

The  streets  are  paved  with 
broad  slabs  of  hard  stone,  resem- 
bling the  lava  of  Vesuvius;  the 
streets  in  general  are  neither 
broad  nor  regular,  except  that 
of  Toledo,  which  is  the  principal, 
is  very  broad  and  straight,  and 
is  nearly  a  mile  in  length.  The 
squares  are  larg£  and  irregular, 
with  the  exception  of  those  of 
the  royal  palace  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost 

The  greater  part  of  the  hou- 
ses, particularly  in  the  principal 
streets,  are  uniformly  built;  they 
are  generally  about  five  or  six 
stories  in  height,  with  balconies 
and  flat  roo»,  in  the  form  of 
terraces,  which  the  inhabitants 
use  as  a  promenade. 

Few  of  the  public  fountains 
are  ornamented  in  an  elegant 
style.  The  churches,  the  palaces, 
and  all  the  other  public  build- 
ings are  magnificent,  and  are 
richly  ornamented;  but  the  ar- 
chitecture is  not  so  beautiful,  so 
majestic,  nor  so  imposing  as  &at 
of  the  edifices  of  Rome,  and  of 
many  other  places  in  Italy. 

Naples  contains  about  800 
churches,  forty-eight  of  which  are 
parochial.  There  are  numerous 
palaces  and  other  public  build 
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inga,  amongst  which  are  thirty- 
seven  conservatoriea,  established 
for  the  benefit  of  poor  children 
and  old  people,  both  men  and 
women:  there  are  also  several 
hospitals  and  other  humane  estar 
blishments. 

LANDING. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  steamer 
in  the  bay  of  Naples,  a  delay  of 
an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half 
takes  place  before  the  passen- 
gers are  allowed  to  land ;  during 
this  interval  an  immence  accu- 
mulation of  boats  for  their  ser- 
vice takes  place,  so  that  assoon 
as  the  police  have  ascertained 
"all's  right,"  yourself  and  lug- 
gage (if  ypu  have  attended  to  my 
hint  in  the  Introduction)  will  be 
deposited  in  the  custom  house 
in  a  few  minutes:  an  examina- 
tion of  the  luggage  takes  place; 
books  are  particularly  noticed. 
As  soon  as  your  luggage  is  exa- 
mined, call  una  vetura  da  nolo 
(hackney  carriage),  and  be  con- 
veyed to  your  hotel:  fare  for 
two  persons,  3  pauls;  boatage, 
each  person,  with  luggage  l'|2  to 
2  pauls. 

N.  B,  From  the  moment  you 
land  till  you  quit  Naples,  always 
carry  your  handkerchief  in  your 
hat  your,  purse  in  your  breast- 
pocket, and  your  watch  well  se- 
cured with  a  strong  guard:  the 
pickpockets  in  Naples  are  the 
most  expert  in  Europe. 

Hotels.  -  Hotel  Victoria.  This 
is  a  large,  delightfuUv-situated 
establishment,  overlooking  the 
bay  on  one  side,  and  the  Villa 
Eeale  (royal  gardens)  on  the  other. 
The  apartments  are  elegantly 
furnished,  ornamented  with  many 
choice  and  rare  Chinese  gems^ 
and  a  collection  of  ancient  paint- 
ings that  have  been  valued  at 


15,000^.  sterling.  The  arrange- 
ments for  the  service  of  the  fa- 
milies ataying  in  the  house  are 
excellent :  on  each  et^e  is  a  kit>- 
chen,  and  a  suitable  number  of 
4kttendant8.  This  hotd  was  esta- 
blished in  1823,  by  the  late  M. 
Martin  Zir,  and  is  now  admi- 
rably conducted  by  his  sons.  Those 
who  delight  in  exquisite  paintings, 
by  some  of  the  first  artists,  shomd, 
desire  to  see  the  private  apart* 
ments  of  the  proprietors. 

E^tel  OrooceUet  facing  the  bay ; 
report  speaks  higly  of  ti^s  house, 
as  being  a  first-rate  hoteL 

Hotel  des  Mrangers,  also  front- 
ing the.  bav ;  a  snug,  quiet,  com- 
fortable, dean  liouse,  well  con- 
ducted by  a  new  proprietor,  who 
pays  every  attention  to  his  vi- 
sitors. 

Hotel  Qrande ,  Bretagne^  well 
situated,  facing  ihe  YiUa  Reale. 

There  are  also  the  Hotel  York, 
Hotel  Rome,  Hotel  Russiey  Hotel 
Geneva^  second  and  third  rate. 

The  charges  at  the  best  hotels 
are  generally  as  follows : — Break- 
fast of  tea  or  cofi'ee,  with  bread 
and  butter,  B  pauls;  with  eggs, 
5  pauls  with  meat,  8  pauls.  A 
diimer  in  a  private  apart^lent  will 
cost  from  10  to  12  pauls ;  tea,  3 
pauls.  Sitting  and  bed  rooms  are 
charged  according  to  the  situa- 
tion, accommodation  required,  and 
more  particularly  the  season  of 
the  year. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  point 
out  to  the  traveller  every  curious 
or  remarkable  object  in  this  great 
city. 

FIRST  DAY. 

VILLA    REALE. 

In  the  quarter  of^Chiaja  is  a 
quay  more  extensive,  more  airy, 
and  more  pleasant  than  even  that 
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of^t  Lucili;  it  eictends  as  far  as 
•Pflnsilippo,  and  is  aearly  1,000 
toises  ID  lenght,  and  ninety-seyen 
in  breadth.  The  lato  sorereigii, 
Ferdinand  I,  strock  with  the 
-charming  {Situation  of  this  qaac- 
ter,  dhose  a- part  of  it  to  form 
a  royal  promenade,  which  was 
begun  in  1779.  Nature  and  art 
have  Gojiapired  to  render  this  one 
of  the  most  delightful  spots  in 
£ur<^pe  i  it  consists  of  a  magnid- 
cent  gsurden  called  the  Villa  Reale, 
and  a  fine  road,  shut  in  by  houses, 
among  which  are  several  newly- 
erected  palaces,  and  where  a  num- 
ber of  coaches  parade  every  af- 
ternoon. The  garden  is,,  through 
its  whole  length,  separated  from 
the  street  by  an  iron  railing ;  there 
is  a  gate  at  its  entvance,  where 
a  beauliM  walk  begins,  leading 
in  a  straight  line  to  the  Toro 
Farnese,  and  thence  through  wind- 
ing paths  to  the  extremity  of  the 
viUa.  This  walk,  as  far  as  the 
Toro  Farnese,  is  planted  on  each 
side  with  acacias,  which  from  the 
month  of  May  to  the  end  of  sum- 
mer fonish  it  with  the  most 
pleasant  shades.  Several  other 
walks  traverse  the  garden  on  both 
sides.  On  the  left  a  row  of  holm 
trees  defends  it  from  the  south- 
west wind,  which,  from  the  po- 
sition of  the  villa,  might  prove 
extremely  injurious  to  it  The  first 
part  of  the  garden  is  regularly 
planted  in  the  Italian  way,  and 
ornamented  with  parterres  of  flo- 
wers, fountains,  and  statues ;  far- 
ther on  it  resembles  more  an 
English  garden,  or  little  park. 

The  first  statue  on  the  right 
Bide  of  the  entrance  is  an  imita- 
tion of  the  celebrated  Apollo  in 
the  gallery  of  Florence.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  central  walk 
there  are 

Two  statues  of  warriors,  one' 


on  the  i^ght  and  the  other  on 
the  left  side;  they  are  larger 
than  life,  and  the  former  holds 
on  'its  leJPt  shoulder  a  child  hang- 
ing with  its  head  downwards :  far- 
ther on,  on  the  same  side,  is  the 
statue  of  a  young  shepherd,  mid 
next  to  this. 

The  Dying  Gladiator :  it  seems 
tO:  have  been  copied  from  thaJk 
which  is  in  the  Capitelme  Ma-, 
seum.  A  sword  and  a  trumpet 
lie  upon  the  ground,  whereon  he 
is  represented  as  leaning  in  his 
agony.  Opposite  to  this  stands 

The  statue  of  an  old  man  tring^. 
ing  tojiis  inouth  a  child  that  lies 
supine  in  his  hands:  the  trunk, 
to  which  the  statue  is  attached, 
is  surrounded  with  a  serpent  hav- 
ing claws  and  a  head  like  a  goat 
A  Uttle  fardier,  on  Uie  same  side, 
there  is  a  fountain,  from  the 
middle  of  which  rise 

Two  statues  representing  two 
men,  one  of  whom  hardly  adult, 
and  shorter  than  the  other.  The 
latter  stretches  forth  both  his 
arms  to  the  former,  and  looks  at 
him  with  the  countenance  of  a 
man  advising  a  yonth.  The  boy 
has  his  eyes  lifted  up  to  him, 
and  seems  to  be  quite  anxious 
to  seize  his  expressions.  The  un- 
speakable ingenuousness  breatht 
ing  through  the  countenance  of 
the  youth  renders  this  a  most 
remarkable  statue. 

Opposite  these  two  statues,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  central  walk, 
and  rising  likewise  from  the  mid- 
dle of  a  fountain,  stands. 

A  group  representing  two  men, 
one  of  whom  has  just  lifted  up 
the  otlier,  and  is  endeavouring 
to  crush  him  between  his  breast 
and  arms.  The  person  raised 
labours  to  extricate  hiifiself  by 
strongly  pressing  his  hand  upon 
the  other's  temple.  A  club,  and 
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a  lion's  skin  sculptured  u^n  the 
plinth,  seem  to  indicate  tiiat  the 
principal  statue  is  a  Harcnles. 
Somewhat  farther,  in  the  same 
direction  is 

The  Pugilist,  or  boxer,  a  most 
animated  statue  of  a  man,  hav- 
ing his  left  arm  raised  in  the  at- 
titude of  defending  himself  against 
his  adversary,  and  preparing  with 
the  right  arm  to  defiver  a  tre- 
mendous blow.  Opposite  this 
stands 

The  statueof  a  handsome  vouth, 
with  his  right  arm  tumea  over 
his  head,  and  the  left  leaning 
upon  a  trunk.  A  quiver  full  of 
arrows  hangs  from  the  latter,  to 
which  it  is  nicely  tied  with  a 
ribbon.  The  statue  seems  to  re- 
present an  Endymion  reposing. 
The  next  after  this  stands  on  the 
opposite  side,  and  is 

A  statue  of  young  Bacchus, 
having  his  right  arm  raised,  with 
a  bunch  of  grapes  hanging  from 
his  hand.  His  left  arm  holds  a 
vase  close  to  his  side,  and  full 
of  apples,  pine-apples,  and  grapes. 
A  ffoatskin  hanes  from  his  neck 
and  shoulder,  deseeding  to  the 
plinth. 

At  a  short  distance  from  this 
little  statue  there  is  a  circle,  in- 
tended to  form  the  resting-place 
of  the  promenade,  and  foniished 
with  marble  seats.  In  the  centre 
formerly  stood,  but  now  in  the 
Mus6e  Koyale,  the  famous  group 
called. 

Toro  Famese  (the  bull  of  Far- 
nese).  It  was  found  at  Rome,  in 
the  baths  of  Caracalla,  under 
the  pontificate  of  Paul  DI,  who 
placed  it  in  his  Famese  palace, 
whence,  about  the  end  of  the  se- 
venteenth centuTjT,  it  was  con- 
veyed to  this  city.  ApoUonius 
and  Tauriscus.  two  Grecian  sculp- 
>rs,  executed  this  group  from  a 


single  block  of  marble,  nine  feet 
eight  inches  in  length,  and  thir- 
teen feet  high.  The  subject  of 
this  fine  specimen  of  sculpture  is 
Dirc^  attached  bv  the  hair  to 
the  horns  of  a  bnU,  by  Zetus 
and  Amphyon,  sons  of  Lycus, 
king  of  Thebes,  to  avenge  the 
affiront  offered  to  their  mother 
Antiope  by  her  husband,  on  ac- 
count of  Dirc^ ;  but,  at  the  mo- 
ment the  bull  is  loosed,  Queen 
Antiope  orders  Dirc6  to  be  freed, 
and  her  two  sons  immediately 
attempt  to  stop  the  furious -ani- 
maL  These  figures  are  larger 
than  life,  and  are  placed  on  a 
rock;  at  the  base  is  a  small  Bac- 
chus and  a  dog,  and  around  the 
plinth  several  different  animals 
are  represented. 

B«-enter  the  central  walk,  at 
the  beginning  of  which,  on  the 
right,  is 

A  group  of  Pluto  carrying 
away  Proserpine.  He  grasps  her 
with  the  whole  strength  of  his 
arm.  She  has  her  eyes  and  right 
arm  lifted  up  to  heaven,  wmle 
tearing  her  hair  with  her  left 
hand  in  despair.  Upon  the  base, 
Cerberus  is  represented.  Beyond, 
on  the  same  side,  stands 

The  statue  of  a  Youne  Man, 
with  a  fine  drapery  folded  up  on 
his  shoulder  and  arm;  and  op- 
posite this 

The  statue  of  Alcides  tearing 
asunder  the  mouth  of  a  Hon  over- 
thrown. While,  the  hero  is  thus 
employing  his  hands,  his  Imee  is 
vigorously  exerted  to  compress 
the  animal.  Following  the  walk, 
we  shall  find,  on  the  same  side, 

,A  group  representing  a  Man 
who  holds  a  Girl  within  his  arms. 
Another  man  is  carved  under  -the 
two  statues,  sitting  in  the  atti- 
tude of  a  conquered  person,  and 
looking  up  to  the  girl,  with  hia 
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left  hand  equally  raised  to  ez- 
^  press  regret  and  admiration.  Op- 
posite is  another 

Groiqi  representing  two  Naked 
Young  Men  crowned  with  laurel 
The  one  on  the  left  leans*  with 
his  arm  upon  the  other's  shoul- 
der, and  the  latter  holds  two 
^  flambeaux  in  his  hands,  the  one 
lifted  up  on  his  shoulder,  and 
^e  other  reversed.  They  seem 
to  represent  Pilades  and  Orestes. 
Along  the  same  walk  we  find 

The  statue  of  a  Young  Man 
playing  on  the  flute.  A  lion's 
skin  hangs  over  his  left  arm.  On 
the  opposite  side  is 

The  statue  of  a  Faun  playing 
the  castanets.  A  musical  appa- 
ratus lies  under  his  right  foot, 
by  which  he  presses  it  to  mark, 
as  it  seems,  Ihe  measure.  Far- 
ther on,  still  on  the  same  side, 
there  is 

The  statue  of  a  Satyr  tied  to 
the  trunk  of  a  tree. 

Before  we  reach  another  area 
opening  in  the  central  walk,  we 
meet  with 

Two  statues  standing  in  front  of 
each  other.  That  on  the  left  repre- 
sents a  Warior  holding  a  diild 
with  his  head  downwaras  upon 
his  shoulder.  The  other  is  a  Her- 
cules with  a  lion's  skin  hanging 
firom  his  left  side,  and  a  chil^ 
which  he  holds  close  to  his  breast 
His  right  hand  holds  the  club. 

Here  the  bushy  part  of  the  villa 
begins,  in  which  several  other 
valuable  marbles  are  found,  as 
on  the  lefl^ 

A  handsome  statue  of  a  Wo- 
man, attired,  holding  a  crown  of 
flowers  in  her  left  hand.  A  little 
farther,  on  the  other  side,  a  small 
temple  is  building,  in  which  will 
^  be  placed  a  marble  statue,  or. 
bust  of  Yirgil.  Then,  turning  to 
the  left,  we  discover 


A  group  representing  Europa 
carried  away  by  Jupiter  under 
the  form  of  a  bull.  U  lies  in  the 
centre  of  a  fine  fountain  made 
of  unwrought  lava,  and  is  the 
work  of  a  Neapolitan  sculptor 
still  alive  (Angelo  Viva),  who 
made  it  in  the  year  1798.  It  was 
at  first  placed  by  a  fountain,  near 
the  market  place,  whence  its  me- 
rits being  recognized,  it  has  been 
removed  to  its  present  situation. 
The  airy  mantle  of  the  woman, 
which  rises  in  the  manner  of  a 
bow  over  her  head,  and  the  po- 
sture of  the  bull,  which,  with  his 
muzzle  turned  up,  looks  at  Eu- 
ropa while  pursuing  his  watery 
course,  are  perfectly  well  contn- 
ved  to  give  the  whole  work  a 
lightness  and  motion  admirably 
adapted  to  the  subject  Farther 
on,  but  on  the  other  side  of  the 
way,  there  is 

The  statue  of  Flora  crowned 
with  flowers,  and  holding  some 
in  her  left  hand. 

We  must  now  cross  again  the 
walk  to  see  a  modem  cupola  sup- 
ported by  eight  white  columns, 
resting  upon  a  circular  base  cut 
into  three  steps.  This  cupola  has 
been  erected  lately  to  the  me- 
mory of  Tasso,  a  bust  of  whom 
in  marble  is  to  be  seen  under  it 

Before  leaving  the  villa  the 
traveller  may  ei^joy.  almost  at 
Uie  water's  edge,  a  nne  sight  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  bay  by 
going  on  the  terracfe,  where  people 
go  and  rest  after  traversing  those 
long  walks. 

The  villa  is  completely  and 
brilliantly  illuminated  at  one 
o'dock  in  the  evening,  during 
two  of  the  summer  months.  It  is 
almost  impossible  to  form  an  idea 
of  the  pleasure  afforded  by  the 
view  of  such  a  beautiful  scene, 
accompanied  by  music  and  a  nu- 
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drefis,  he  received  petitions  and 
requests,  pronoanced  judgment, 
and  caused  his  orders  to  be  im- 
mediately obeyed.  He  had  more 
than  160,000  men  at  his  command. 
The  viceroy  attempted  to  assas- 
sinate Masaniello,  and  to  poison 
the  water  of  the  aqueduct,  but 
he  did  not  succeed ;  he  was  then 
mof  e  closely  confined  in  the  castle, 
and  his  provisions  cut  oflF. ' 

Masaniello,  in  order  to  avoid 
being  surprised,  forbade  any  per- 
son under  pain  of  death  to  wear 
a  mantle ;  everybody  obeyed ;  men, 
women,  and  clergy,  no  longer  wore 
mantles  or  any  other  dress  under 
which  weapons  could  be  concea- 
led. He  fixed  the  price  of  provi- 
sions, established  a  very  strict 
police,  and  with  firmness  ordered 
the  execution  of  the  guilty. 

If  Masaniello  had  rested  here, 
his  power  might  have  lasted  a 
considerable  time;  but  his  autho- 
rity rendered  him  haughty,  arro- 
gant, and  even  cruel. 

On  the  13th  July,  negjotiators 
having  arrived  to  conciliate  the 
people,  the  viceroy  proceeded 
with  great  state  and  ceremony  to 
the  cathedral  church;  he  caused 
the  capitulatioh  exacted  from  him 
by  the  people  to  be  read  in  a 
loud  voice,  and  signed  by  each 
of  the  counsellors;  they  made 
oath  to  observe  it,  and  to  obtain 
its  confirmation  from  the  king. 
Masaniello  stood  near  the  arch- 
bishop's throne,  with  his  sword 
in  hand  and  haughty  with  suc- 
cess; from  time  to  time  he  made 
various  ridiculous  propositions  to 
the  viceroy ;  the  first  was,  to  make 
him  commandant  general  of  the 
city;  the  second,  to  give  him  a 
guard,  with  the  right  of  naming 
the  military  officers,  and  grant- 
ing leaves ;  a  third  was,  that  his 
excellency  should  disband  all  the 


guards  who  were  in  the  castle. 
To  these  demands  the  viceroy 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  in 
order  that  the  ceremony  might 
not  be  disturbed  by  his  refiisal. 
After  the  Te  Deum  the  viceroy 
was  reconducted  to  the  palace. 

On  the  14th  of  July  Masaniello 
committed  numerous  extravagant 
actions;  he  went  on  horseback 
thr6ught  the  city,  imprisoning, 
torturing,  and  beheading  people 
for  the  slightest  o£fences.  He  threa- 
tened the  viceroy,  and  compel- 
led him  to  go  and  sup  with  him 
at  Pausilippo,  where  he  became 
so  intoxicated  as  entirely  to  lose 
his  reason.  His  wife  displayed 
her  extravagance  in  follies  of  a 
different  kind;  she  went  in  a  su- 
perb carriage,  taken  from  tiie 
Duke  of  Maddalone,  to  see  the 
vice-queen,  with  the  mother  and 
sisters  of  Masaniello,  clothed  in 
the  richest  garments,  and  cove- 
red with  diamonds. 

Masaniello  had  intervals  in 
which  he  conducted  himself  with 
propriety.  In  one  of  these  mo- 
ments he  sent  to  inform  the  vi- 
ceroy that  he  wished  to  abdicate 
the  command.  However,  on  the 
15th,  he  continued  his  follies ;  he 
told  Don  Ferrante  Caracciolo, 
the  master  of  the  horse,  that  as 
a  punishment  for  not  having  des- 
cended from  his  carriage  when 
he  met  him  he  should  kiss  his 
feet  in  the  market-place.  Don 
Ferrante  promised  to  do  this,  but 
saved  himself  by  fiight  to  the 
castle.  The  foolish  Masaniello 
could  not  manage  even  the  po- 
pulace, to  whom  he  ewed  his  ele- 
vation, and  this  was  the  cause  of 
his  ruin. 

On  the  16th  of  July,  ffite  day 
of  Notre  Dam  of  Mount  Garmel, 
which  is  the  grandest  solemnity 
in  the  market  church  of  Naples, 
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Masaniello  went  to  hear  n^iass: 
and  when  the  archbishop  entered 
he  went  before  him,  and  said, 
"Sir,  I  perceive  that  the  people 
are  beginning  to  abandon  me, 
and  are  willing  to  betray  me, 
but  I  wish  for  my  own  comfort 
and  for  that  of  the  people,  that 
the  viceroy  and  all  tiie  magis- 
trates may  this  day  come  in  state 
to  the  church."  The  cardinal  em- 
braced him,  praised  his  piety, 
and  prepared  to  say  mass.  Ma- 
saniello immediately  ascendf'd  the 
pulpit,  and  taking  a  crucifix  in 
his  hand,  began  to  harangue  the 
people  who  filled  the  church,  and 
conjured  them  not  to  abandon 
him,  recallmg  to  their  recollec- 
tion the  dangers  he  had  encoun- 
tered for  the  public  welfare,  and 
the  success  which  fiad  attended 
his  undertakings.  Then  falling  into 
a  kind  of  delirium,  he  made  a 
confession  of  his  past  life  in  a 
furious  and  fanatic  tone,  and  ex- 
horted others  to  imitate  his  exam- 
ple. His  harangue  was  so  silly, 
and  he  introduced  so  many  irre- 
levant things,  that  he  was  no 
longer  listened  to,  and  the  arch- 
bishop desired  the  priests  to  tell 
him  to  come  down.  They  did  so, 
and  Masaniello,  seeing  that  he 
had  lost  the  public  confidence, 
threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  his 
eminence,  begging  him  to  send 
his  theologian  to  the  palace  m 
order  to  camr  his  abdication  to 
the  viceroy.  The  cardinal  promi- 
sed to  do  so;  but  as  Masaniello 
was  in  a  perspuration,  he  was  ta- 
ken into  a  room  belon^g  to  the 
convent  to  change  his  Imen.  After 
having  rested,  he  went  to  a  bal- 
cony overlooking  the  sea,  but  a 
minute  after  he  saw  advancing 
towards  him  several  men,  who 
had  entered  through  the  church, 
and  were  calling  lum;  he  walked 


up  to  them,  saying,  "My  children, 
is  it  I  whom  you  seek?  here  I 
am."  They  answered  him  by  four 
musket  shots,  and  he  fell  dead. 
The  populace,  now  left  without 
a  leader,  were  soon  dispersed. 
The  head  of  Masaniello  was  car- 
ried at  the  end  of  a  lance  as  far 
as  the  viceroy's  palace  without 
experiencing  ike  least  resistance 
from  the  people.  But  the  viceroy 
wishing  to  taJce  an  inproper  ad- 
vantage of  this  fortunate  circum- 
stance, Masaniello  was  taken  out 
of  his  tomb  by  the  people,  and 
after  being  exposed  two  days, 
was  interred  with  the  honours 
due  to  a  captain-generaL 

The  people  of  Naples  conti- 
nued in  a  state  of  considerable 
agitation  for  several  months^^d 
he  published  a  manifesto  in  or- 
der to  obtain  the  assistance  of 
foreign  powers.  Henry  de  Lor- 
raine, duke  of  Guise,  who  had 
been  obliged  to  quit  France,  re- 
tired to  Rome  in'  the  month  of 
September,  1647 ;  he  thought  that 
the  disturbances  at  Naples  offe- 
red him  a  favourable  opportunity 
to  drive  out  the  Spaniards,  to 
establish  the  Dutch  form  of  re- 
public, and  to  make  himself  vi- 
ceroy, by  heading  the  people 
against  the  Spaniards.  In  fact, 
he  conquered  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  and  was  for  some  time 
the  general  to  the  people,  after 
the  death  of  the  Prince  of  Massa, 
which  happened  on  tho  21st  of 
October,  1647.  He 'took  posses- 
sion of  the  Torrione  del  Car- 
mine, the  other  castles  being  oc- 
cupied by  the  Spaniards;  he  es- 
tablished and  fortified  himself 
before  the  church  of  St  John,  at 
Carbonara;  he  had  induced  many 
noblemen  to  join  him,  and  Ym 
affairs  were  in  an  advanced  and 
prosperous  state,  when  the  Spa- 
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oiards,  profitmg  b^  his  occasio- 
nal absence,  surprised  the  Tor- 
rione  and  the  posts  of  the  Duke 
of  Guise.  He  was  arrested  near 
Caserta,  where  he  had  retired, 
waiting  for  some  troops  of  his 
own  party;  he  was  then  conduc- 
ted to  Spain,  and  thus  termina- 
ted the  disturbances  of  Naples. 
The  kings  of  Spain,  continuing 
the  sovereigns  of  this  kingdom, 
Philip  V,  the  grandson  of  Louis 
XrV,  went  to  take  possession  of 
Naples  in  1702.  He  preserved  it 
for  six  years;  but  in  1707  Gene- 
ral Ck)unt  Daun  took  possession 
of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  in  the 
name  of  the  Emperor  Joseph; 
and  the  branch  of  the  house  of 
Austria,  reigning  in  Germany, 
preserved  this  kingdom  even  when 
the  house  of  Bourbon  was  estab- 
lished in  Spain ;  for  by  the  treaty 
signed  at  Baden  on  the  7th  of 
September,  1714,  they  gave  up 
to  the  Emperor  Charles  VI  the 
kingdom  of  Naples  and  Sardinia, 
the  Low  Countries,  and  the  duchy 
of  Milan  and  Mantua,  as  part  of 
the  inheritance  of  Charles  II,  king 
of  Spain. 

The  division  still  subsisting  be- 
tween Spain  and  the  house  of 
Austria,  the  Emperor  Charles  VI 
was  obliged  to  give  up  Sicily,  by 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  to  Victor 
Amadeus,  duke  of  Savoy.  Philip 
V,  king  of  Spain,  retook  it  wiA 
very  little  trouble  in  1718;  but 
b^  the  treaty  of  1720,  he  con- 
signed to  Charles  VI  all  the  re- 
venue of  this  island.  The  empe- 
ror was  aclmowledged  by  eveiy 
other  power  king  of  the  Two  Si- 
cilies, and  King  Victor  was  obli- 
Sed  to  rest  contented  with  Sar- 
inia  instead  of  Sicily.  The  Duke 
of  Orleans,  the  regent  of  France, 
who  was  not  on  good  terms  with 
the  Eiqg  of  Sardinia,  contributed 


greatly  to  this  change  rather  un- 
favourable to  this  monarch. 

When  war  was  declared  be- 
tween France  and  the  empire  in 
1733,  on  account  of  the  crown  of 
Poland,  France  having  taken  the 
Milan  territory,  Don  Carlos,  son 
of  the  King  of  Spain,  and  already 
Dnke  of  Parma,  took  possession 
of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  and 
Sicily  in  1734,  which  was  confir- 
med to  him  by  the  treaty  of 
Vienna  in  1736,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  duchy  of  Lorraine 
was  given  to  France,  Parma  and 
Milan  to  the  Emperor  Charles 
VI,  Tuscany  to  the  Duke  of  Lor- 
raine, and  the  towns  of  Tortona 
and  Novara  to  the  King  of  Sar- 
dinia. 

Naples  then  began  to  see  her 
sovereign  residing  within  her  own 
walls,  an  advantage  of  which  this 
city  had  been  deprived  for  up- 
wards of  two  centuries.  Don  Car- 
los, or  Charles  IH,  had  the  fe- 
licity to  enjoy  this  new  method 
of  Dominion;  he  reformed  abu- 
ses, made  wise  laws,  established 
a  trade  with  the  Turks,  adorned 
the  city  with  magnificent  build- 
ings, and  rendered  his  reign  the 
admiration  of  his  subjects.  His 
protection  of  literature  and  the 
fine  arts  may  be  seen  in  the 
works  executed  under  his  direc- 
tion at  Herculaneum  and  Pom- 
peii, and  in  the  great  care  he 
displayed  to  preserve  the  monu- 
ments of  antiquity.  He  employed 
numerous  skilful  artists  in  that 
immense  undertaking,  the  erec- 
tion of  the  palace  of  Caserta; 
and  Naples,  under  his  benignant 
sway,  nas  enjoyed  more  tran- 
quillity and  flourished  in  greater 
prosperity  than  at  any  former 
period. 

During  the  war  of  1741,  re- 
specting the  succeaaion  of  tha 
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otaperckr  Charles  TI,  the  English 
had  appeared  before  Naples  with 
a  formidable  fleet,  in  ordar  to 
force  the  king  to  sign  a  promise 
not  to  act  against  &e  interests 
of  the  Queen  of  Hungary,  yet 
he  did  not  conceive  hunself  jus- 
tified in  refusing  assistance  to  the 
Spaniards,  who  after  the  battle 
of  Campo  Santo  retired  towards 
his  states.  He  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  army,  which  he  con- 
ducted to  them ;  but  the  theatre 
of  war  was. soon  carried  to  the 
other  extremity  of  Italy,  and  the 
king  remained  tranquil. 

Ferdinand  VI,  king  of  Spain, 
and  eldest  brother  of  the  King 
of  Naples,  died  in  1759.  Charles 
lU  being  the  heir,  consigned  the 
kingdom  of  Naples  and  Sicily  to 
his  third  son,  Ferdinand  I,  re- 
serring  the  second  for  the  Spa- 
nish throne  (the  eldest  being  in- 
capable of  reigning),  and  embar- 
ked for  Spain  on  the  6th  October, 
1759. 

Ferdinand  I  governed  his  king- 
dom in  peace  for  forty -seven 
y^ars,  when  Napoleon  Bonaparte, 
emperor  of  the  French,  took  pos- 
session of  it  in  1806,  and  gave 
it  to  his  brother  Joseph;  the 
latter  having  afterwards  been 
removed  to  the  throne  of  Spain, 
was  replaced  by  Joachim  Murat, 
the  brother-in-law  of  Napoleon. 
In  1814,  Napoleon  having  been 
driven  from  the  throne  of  France, 
Francis  H,  emperor  of  Germany, 
recovered"  the  kingdom  of  Naples 
by  force  of  arms,  and  bestowed 
it  on  Ferdinand  I,  in  whom  the 
government  was  then  vested  again. 
At  length,  that  monarch  having 
died  in  the  year  1825,  he  was 
succeeded  by  his  heir  and  son, 
Francis  I,  who,  after  a  short 
reign  was  succeeded  by  the  pre- 
sent king,  Ferdinand  U. 


GENERAL  VIEW  OF  NAfLES. 

It  ia  almost  universally  al- 
lowed, that,  after  having  seen 
Rome,  there  is  nothing  in  any 
other  place  on  earth  which  c^m 
excite  the  curiosity  or  deserve 
the  attention  of  travellers.  Indeed, 
it  may  be  truly  asked,  where,  as 
a  specimen  of  architecture,  shall 
we  find  a  building  capable  of 
being  compared  to  the  cathedral 
of  St  Peter;  an  ancient  monu- 
ment, more  majestic  than  the 
Pantheon  of  Agrippa,  or  more 
superb  than  the  Cohseum  ?  Where 
shall  we  find  so  many  ancient 
chefs-d'oeuvre  of  sculpture,  as 
in  the  museum  of  Pius  Clemen- 
tinus  and  the  capitol,  and  in  the 
villas  Albani  andLudovisi?  What 
paiotings  can  rival  those  which 
may  be  seen  in  the  porticoes, 
and  the  chambers  painted  by 
Kaphael? 

The  city  of  Naples  certainly 
presents  nothing  in  architecture, 
in  sculpture,  or  in  painting,  that 
can  vie  with  the  works  of  art 
just  mentioned;  nevertheless,  it 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  most  delightful  cities  on  the 
habitable  globe.  Nothing  more 
beautiful  and  unique  can  possibly 
be  imagined  than  the  coup-d'oeil 
of  Naples,  on  whatever  side  the 
city  is  viewed.  Naples,  is  situated 
towards  the  south  and  east  on 
the  declivity  of  a  long  range  of 
hills,  and  encircling  a  ^f  sixteen 
miles  in  breadth,  and  as  many 
in  length,  which  forms  a  basin, 
called  Crater  by  the  Neapolitans. 
This  gulf  is  terminated  on  each 
side  by  a  cape;  that  on  the  right 
called  the  cape  of  Miseno ;  ■  the 
other,  on  the  left  the  cape  of 
Massa.  The  island  of  Capri  on 
one  side,  and  that  of  Prpdda  on 
the  other,  seem  to  close  th^  gulf 
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but  between  these  islands  and 
the  two  capes  the  view  of  the 
sea  is  unlimited.  The  city  ap- 
pears to  crown  this  superb  basin. 
One  part  rises  towards  the  west 
in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre, 
on  the  hills  of  Pausilippo,  St 
Ermo,  and  Antignano ;  the  other 
extends  towards  the  east  over 
a  more  level  territory,  in  which 
villas  follow  each  other  in  rapid 
succession,  from  the  Magdalen 
bridge  toPortici,  where  the  king's 
palace  is  situated,  and  beyond 
that  to  Mount  Vesuvius.  It  is  the 
most  beautiful  prospect  in  the 
world,  all  travellers  agreeing  that 
this  situation  is  unparalleled  in 
beauty. 

The  best  position  for  viewing 
Naples  is  from  the  summit  of 
Mount  Ermo,  an  eminence  which 
completely  overlooks  the  city.  For 
this  reason  I  am  not  surprised 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Naples, 
enraptured  with  the  charms  of 
the  situation,  the  mildness  of  the 
climate,  the  fertility  of  the  coun- 
try, the  beauty  of  its  environs, 
and  the  grandeur  of  its  buildings, 
say  in  their  language:  "Vedi 
Napoli,  e  po  mori,"  intimating 
that  when  Naples  has  been  seen, 
everything  has  been  seen. 

The  volcanoes  in  the  envi- 
rons, the  phenomena  of  nature, 
the  disasters  of  which  they  have 
been  the  cause,  the  revolutions, 
the  changes  they  daily  occasion, 
the  ruins  of  towns  buried  in  their 
lava,  the  remains  of  places  ren- 
dered famous  by  the  accounts  of 
celebrated  historians,  by  the  fab- 
les of  the  ancients,  and  the  writ- 
ings of  the  greatest  poets;  the 
vestiges  of  Greek  and  Roman 
magnificence;  and,  lastly,  the 
traces  of  towns  of  ancient  renown; 
all  conspire  to  render  the  coast 
^f  Naples  and  PozzuoU  the  most 


cuiious  and  most  interesting  in 
Italy. 

On  the  northern  side,  Naples 
is  surrounded  by  hills  which  form 
a  kind  of  crown  round  the  Terra 
di  Lavoro,  the  Land  of  Labour. 
This  consists  of  fertile  and  ce- 
lebrated fields,  called  by  the  an- 
cient Romans  the  ''happy  coun- 
try," and  considered  by  them  the 
richest  and  most  beautiful  in  the 
universe.  These  fields  are  fertili- 
zed by  a  river  called  Sebeto, 
which  descends  from  the  hills 
on  the  side  of  Nola,  and  falls 
into  the  sea  after  having  passed 
under  Magdalen  bridge,  towards 
the  eastern  part  of  Naples.  It 
was  formerly  a  considerable  river, 
but  the  great  eruption  of  Mount 
Vesuvius  in  79,  made  such  an 
alteration  at  its  soursce,  that  it 
entirely  disappeared.  Some  time 
afterwards  a  part  of  it  reappeared 
in  the  place  which  still  preserves 
the  name  of  Bulla,  a  kind  of 
small  lake,  about  six  miles  from 
Naples,  whence  the  city  is  partly 
supplied  with  water.  The  Sebeto, 
vulgarly  called  Fomello,  divides 
into  two  branches  at  the  place 
called  Casa  delF  acqua ;  part  of 
it  is  conveyed  to  Naples  by  aque- 
ducts, and  the  remainder  is  used 
for  supplying  baths  and  watering 
gardens. 

The  city  of  Naples  is  well 
supplied  with  aqueducts  and 
fountains.  There  are  two  prin- 
cipal springs,  the  waters  of  which 
are  distributed  through  the  city. 
The  aqueducts  under  the  pave^ 
ment  of  the  streets  are  very 
broad;  they  have  twice  been 
used  at  the  capture  of  Naples, 
first  by  Belisarius,  and  afterwards 
by  Alphonso  L 
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NAPUE8. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  ancient 
town  of  Parthenope,  or  Neapolis, 
was  situated  in  the  highest  and 
most  northern  part  of  the  pre- 
sent town,  between  St  Agnello  in 
Capo  di  Napoli  and  St  George, 
St  Marcelliu,  and  St  Severin.  It 
w>s  divided  into  three  great  qar- 
ters  or  squares,  called  the  Upper 
Square,  Sun  Square,  and  Moon 
Square ;  it  extended  towards  the 
place  now  occupied  by  the  Vi- 
caria  and  the  market  place.  With 
respect  to  the  other  town,  called 
Paleopolis,  which,  according  to 
Diodorus  Siculus,  was  founded 
by  Hercules,  and  stood  near  this 
place;  its  situation  is  unknown. 
The  city  of  Naples  was  for- 
merly surrounded  by  very  high 
walls,  sp  that  Hannibal  was  alar- 
med at  them,  and  would  not  Un- 
dertake to  besiege  the  place.  The 
dty  being  destroyed,  the  walls 
were  extended  and  rebuilt  with 
greater  magnificence.  The  citj 
was  afterwards  enlarged,  but  nei- 
ther walls  nor  gates  were  erec- 
ted. Its  present  circumference  is 
of  twenty-two  miles.  Three  strong 
castles  may,  however,  be  used 
for  its  defence;  these  are  the 
Castello  dell*  Uovo,  the  New  Castle, 
and  that  of  St  Ermo.  The  Tower 
del  Carmine,  which  has  been  con- 
verted into  a  kind  of  fortress,  is 
less  used  for  the  defence  of  the 
city  than  for  the  maintenance  of 
subordination  amongst  the  people. ' 
The  harbour  of  Naples  is  Vke- 
wise  defended  by  some  fortifica- 
tions erected  on  the  two  moles. 
-Naples  is  divided  into  twelve 
quarters,  which  are  destinguis- 
hed  by  the  following  appellations : 
St  Ferdinando,Chiaja,Monte  Cal- 
vario,  Avvocata,  Stella,  St  Carlo 
all'  Arena,  Yicaria,  St  Lorenzo, 


St    Giuseppe   Maggiore,  Porto, 
Pendino,  and  Mercato. 

In  1838,  Naples  contained  a 
population  of  836,302;  it  now,  in 
1856,  contains  about  450,000  in- 
habitants, and  is  consequently  the 
most  populous  city  in  Europe, 
exceptmg  London  and  Paris. 
Amongst  these  may  be  reckoned 
more  &an  40,000  Lazzaroni,  who 
are  the  most  indigent  part  of  the 
inhabitants;  they  go  about  the 
streets  with  a  cap  on  their  heads, 
and  dressed  in  a  shirt  and  trou- 
sers of  coarse  linen,  but  wearing 
neither  shoes  nor  stockings. 

The  streets  are  paved  with 
broad  slabs  of  hard  stone,  resem- 
bling the  lava  of  Vesuvius;  the 
streets  in  general  are  neither 
broad  nor  regular,  except  that 
of  Toledo,  which  is  the  pnncipal, 
is  very  broad  and  straight,  and 
is  nearly  a  mile  in  length.  The 
squares  are  larg£  and  irregular, 
with  the  exception  of  those  of 
the  royal  palace  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost. 

The  greater  part  of  the  hou- 
ses, particularly  in  the  principal 
streets,  are  uniformly  built;  they 
are  generally  about  five  or  six 
stories  in  height,  with  balconies 
and  fiat  roo»,  in  the  form  of 
terraces,  which  the  inhabitants 
use  as  a  promenade. 

Few  of  the  public  fountains 
are  ornamented  in  an  elegant 
style.  The  churches,  the  palaces, ' 
and  all  the  other  public  build- 
ings sure  magnificent,  and  are 
richly  ornamented;  but  the  ar- 
chitecture is  not  so  beautiful,  so 
majestic,  nor  so  imposing  as  ih&t 
of  the  edifices  of  Kome,  and  of 
many  other  places  in  Italy. 

Naples  contains  about  800 
churches,  forty-eight  of  which  are 
parochial.  There  are  numerous 
palaces  and  other  public  build - 
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inga,' amongst  which  are  thirty- 
seven  conservatories,  established 
for  the  benefit  of  poor  children 
and  old  people,  both  men  and 
women:  there  are  algo  several 
hospitals  and  other  humane  esta- 
blishments* 

LANDING. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  steamer 
in  the  bay  of  Naples,  a  delay  of 
an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half 
takes  place  before  the  passen- 
gers are  allowed  to  land ;  during 
this  interval  an  immence  accu- 
mulation of  boats  for  their  ser- 
vice takes  place,  so  that  assoon 
as  the  police  have  ascertained 
"alTs  right,"  yourself  and  lug- 
gage (if  ypu  have  attended  to  my 
hint  in  the  Introduction)  will  be 
deposited  in  the  custom  house 
in  a  few  minutes:  an  examina- 
tiop  of  the  luggage  takes  place; 
books  are  particularly  noticed. 
As  soon  as  your  luggage  is  exa- 
mined, call  una  vetura  da  nolo 
(hackney  carriage);  and  be  con- 
veyed to  your  hotel:  fare  for 
two  persons,  3  pauls;  boatage, 
each  person,  with  luggage  l'|2  to 
2  pauls. 

N.  B.  From  the  moment  you 
land  till  you  quit  Naples,  always 
carry  your  handkerchief  in  your 
hat  your,  purse  in  your  breast- 
pocket, and  your  watch  well  se- 
cured with  a  strong  guard:  the 
pickpockets  in  Naples  are  the 
most  expert  in  Europe. 

Hotels.  -  Hotel  Victoria.  This 
is  a  large,  delightfullv-situated 
establishment,  overlooking  the 
bay  on  one  side,  and  the  Villa 
Reale  (royal  gardens)  on  the  other. 
The  apartments  are  elegantly 
furnished,  ornamented  with  many 
choice  and  rare  Chinese  gems^ 
and  a  collection  of  ancient  paint- 

igs  that  have  been  valued  at 


15,000^  sterling.  The  arrange- 
ments for  the  service  of  the  fa- 
milies staying  \xk  the  house  are 
excellent :  on  each  etage  is  a  kit- 
chen, and  a  suitable  number  of 
^tendants.  This  hotel  was  esta- 
blished in  1823,  by  the  late  M. 
Martin  Zir,  and  is  now  admi- 
rably conducted  by  Ids  sons.  Those 
who  delight  in  exquisite  paintings, 
by  some  of  the  first  artists,  should, 
desire  to  see  the  private  apart* 
ments  of  the  proprietors. 

Hotel  OrooceUej  facing  the  bay ; 
report  speaks  higly  of  tibis  house, 
as  being  a  first-rate  hoteL 

Hotel  des  Mrangers,  also  front- 
ing the.  bav ;  a  snug,  quiet,  com- 
fortable, dean  liouse,  well  con- 
ducted by  a  new  proprietor,  who 
pays  every  attention  to  his  vi- 
sitors. 

Hotel  Grande  ^  Bretagne^  well 
situated,  facing  the  YiUa  Reale. 

There  are  also  the  Hotel  York^ 
Hotel  Bome^  Hotel  Buesiey  Hotel 
GenevOf  second  and  third  rate. 

The  charges  at  the  best  hotels 
are  generally  as  follows : — Break- 
fast of  tea  or  cofi'ee,  with  bread 
and  butter,  3  pauls;  with  eggs, 
5  pauls  with  meat,  8  pauls.  A 
dinner  in  a  private  apajiopaent  will 
cost  from  10  to  12  pauls ;  tea,  3 
pauls.  Sitting  and  bed  rooms  are 
charged  according  to  the  situa- 
tion, accommodation  required,  and 
more  particularly  the  season  of 
the  year. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  point 
out  to  the  traveller  every  curious 
or  remarkable  object  in  this  great 
city. 

FIRST  DAY. 

VILLA    REALE. 

In  the  quarter  of  ^Chiaja  is  a 
quay  more  extensive,  more  airy, 
and  more  pleasant  than  even  that 
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of  9t  Lucaa ;  it  extends  as  £ar  as 
-Patasilippo^  and  is  nearly  1,000 
toises  IB  lenght,  aad  ninety-seven 
in  breadth.  The  lato  sovereign, 
Ferdinand  I,  stmck  with  the 
charming  {Situation  of  this  quu*- 
ter,  dhose  a- part  of  it  to  form 
a  royal  promenade,  which  was 
begun  in  1779.  Nature  and  art 
have  conspired  to  render  this  one 
of  the  most  delightful  spots  in 
£urope :  it  consiets  of  a  magnifi- 
cent gsurden  called  the  Villa  Reale, 
and  a  fine  road,  shut  m  by  houses, 
among  which  are  several  newly- 
erected  palaces,  and  where  a  num- 
ber of  coaches  parade  every  af- 
ternoon. The  gwlen  is,,  through 
its  whole  length,  separated  from 
the  street  by  an  iron  railing ;  there 
is  a  gate  at  its  entrance,  where 
a  beautiful  walk  begins,  leading 
in  a  straight  line  to  the  Toro 
Farnese,  and  thence  through  wind- 
ing paths  to  the  extremity  of  the 
vifla.  This  walk,  as  far  as  the 
Toro  Farnese,  is  planted  on  each 
side  with  acacias,  which  from  the 
month  of  May  to  the  end  of  sum- 
mer furnish  it  with  the  most 
pleasant  shades.  Several  other 
walks  traverse  the  garden  on  both 
sides.  On  the  left  a  row  of  holm 
trees  defends  it  from  the  south- 
west wind,  which,  from  the  po- 
sition of  the  villa,  might  prove 
extremely  injurious  to  it  The  first 
part  of  the  garden  is  regularly 
planted  in  the  Italian  way,  and 
ornamented  with  parterres  of  flo- 
wers, fountains,  and  statues ;  far- 
ther on  it  resembles  more  an 
English  garden,  or  little  park. 

The  first  statue  on  the  righf 
side  of  the  entrance  is  an  imita- 
tion of  the  celebrated  Apollo  in 
the  gallery  of  Florence.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  central  walk 
there  are 

Two  statues  of  warriors,  one' 


on  the  dght  and  the  other  on 
the  left  side;  they  are  larger 
than  life,  and  the  former  holds 
on  lits  left  shoulder  a  child  hang- 
ing with  its  head  downwards;  far- 
ther on,  on  the  sasie  side,  is  the 
fttatue  of  a  young  shepherd,  and 
next  to  this. 

The  Dying  Gladiator :  it  seems 
to  have  been  copied  from  that 
¥rfaich  is  in  the  Capiteime  Ma-, 
seum.  A  sword  and  a  tnimpet 
lie  upon  the  ground,  whereon  he 
is  represented  as  leaning  in  his 
agony.  Opposite  to  this  stands 

The  statue  of  an  old  man  bring- 
ing to  Jiis  inouth  a  child  that  lies 
supine  in  his  hands:  the  trunk, 
to  which  the  statue  is  attached, 
is  surrounded  with  a  serpent  hav- 
ing daws  and  a  head  like  a  goat 
A  little  fardier,  on  the  same  side, 
there  is  a  fountain,  from  tihe 
middle  of  which  rise 

Two  statues  representing  two 
men,  one  of  whom  hardly  adnlt, 
and  shorter  than  the  oth^.  The 
latter  stretches  forth  both  his 
arms  to  the  former,  and  looks  at 
him  with  the  countenance  of  a 
man  advising  a  yonth.  The  boy 
has  his  eyes  liii[ed  up  to  him, 
and  seems  to  be  quite  anxious 
to  seize  his  expressions.  The  un- 
speakable ingenuousness  breath- 
ing through  the  countenance  of 
the  youth  renders  this  a  most 
remarkable  statue. 

Opposite  these  two  statues,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  central  walk, 
and  rising  likewise  from  the  mid- 
dle of  a  fountain,  stands. 

A  group  representing  two  men, 
one  of  whom  has  just  lifted  up 
the  otlier,  and  is  endeavouring 
to  crush  him  between  his  breast 
and  arms.  The  person  raised 
labours  to  extricate  hiriiself  by 
strongly  pressing  his  hand  upon 
the  other's  temple.  A  club,  ar  " 
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a  lion's  skin  sculptured  upon  the 
plinth,  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
principal  statue  is  a  Harcoles. 
Somewhat  farther,  in  the  same 
direction  is 

The  Pugilist,  or  boxer,  a  most 
animated  statue  of  a  man,  hay- 
ing his  left  arm  raised  in  the  at- 
titude of  defending  himself  against 
his  adversary,  and  preparing  with 
the  right  arm  to  deHver  a  tre- 
mendous blow.  Opposite  this 
stands 

The  statue  of  a  handsome  youth, 
with  his  right  arm  turned  over 
his  head,  and  the  left  leaning 
upon  a  trunk.  A  quiver  full  of 
arrows  hangs  from  the  latter,  to 
which  it  is  nicely  tied  with  a 
ribbon.  The  statue  seems  to  re- 
present an  Endyiuion  reposing. 
The  next  after  this  stands  on  the 
opposite  side,  and  is 

A  statue  of  young  Bacchus, 
having  his  right  arm  raised,  with 
a  bunch  of  grapes  hanging  from 
his  hand.  His  left  arm  holds  a 
vase  close  to  his  side,  and  full 
of  apples,  pine-apples,  and  grapes. 
A  goatskin  hangs  from  his  neck 
and  shoulder,  deseeding  to  the 
plinth. 

At  a  short  distance  from  this 
little  statue  there  is  a  circle,  in- 
tended to  form  the  resting-place 
of  the  promenade,  and  foniished 
with  marble  seats.  la  the  centre 
formerly  stood,  but  now  in  the 
Mu86e  Boyale,  the  famous  group 
called^ 

Toro  Famese  (the  bull  of  Far- 
nese).  It  was  found  at  Rome,  in 
the  baths  of  Caracalla,  under 
the  pontificate  of  Paul  DI,  who 
placed  it  in  his  Famese  palace, 
whence,  about  the  end  of  the  se- 
venteenth centuTjT,  it  was  con- 
veyed to  this  city.  Apollonius 
and  Tauriscus.  two  Grecian  sculp- 
tors, executed  this  group  from  a 


single  block  of  marble,  nine  feet 
eight  inches  in  length,  and  thir- 
teen feet  high.  The  subject  of 
this  fine  specimen  of  scolpture  is 
Dirc^  attached  by  the  hair  to 
the  horns  of  a  bull,  by  Zetus 
and  Amphyon,  sons  of  Lycus, 
king  of  Thebes,  to  avenge  the 
affiront  offered  to  their  mother 
Antiope  by  her  husband,  on  ac- 
count of  Dirce ;  but,  at  the  mo- 
ment the  bull  is  loosed,  Queen 
Antiope  orders  Dirc^  to  be  freed, 
and  her  two  sons  immediately 
attempt  to  stop  the  furious -ani- 
mal. These  figures  are  larger 
than  life,  and  are  placed  on  a 
rock;  at  the  base  is  a  small  Bac- 
chus and  a  dog,  and  around  the 
plinth  several  different  animals 
are  represented. 

B«-enter  the  central  walk,  at 
the  beginning  of  which,  on  the 
right,  is 

A  ^up  of  Pluto  carrying 
away  Proserpine.  He  grasps  her 
with  the  whole  strength  of  his 
arm.  She  has  her  eyes  and  right 
arm  lifted  up  to  heaven,  wMe 
tearing  her  hair  with  her  left 
hand  in  despair.  Upon  the  base, 
Cerberus  is  represented.  Beyond, 
on  the  same  side,  stands 

The  statue  of  a  Youne  Man, 
with  a  fine  drapery  folded  up  on 
his  shoulder  and  arm;  and  op- 
posite this 

The  statue  of  Alcides  tearing 
asunder  the  mouth  of  a  lion  over- 
thrown. While,  the  hero  is  Uius 
employing  his  hands,  his  Imee  is 
vigorously  exerted  to  compress 
the  animal.  Following  the  walk, 
we  shall  find,  on  the  same  side, 

,A  group  representing  a  Man 
who  holds  a  Girl  within  his  arms. 
Another  man  is  carved  under  -the 
two  statues,  sitting  in  the  atti- 
tude of  a  conquered  person,  and 
looking  up  to  the  girl,  witih  his 
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left  hand  equally  raised  to  ex- 
^  press  regret  and  admiration.  Op- 
posite is  another 

Group  representing  two  Naked 
Young  Men  crowned  with  laurel 
The  one  on  the  left  leans'  with 
his  arm  upon  the  other's  shoul- 
der, and  the  latter  holds  two 
^  flambeaux  in  his  hands,  the  one 
lifted  up  on  his  shoulder,  and 
-the  other  reversed.  Thev  seem 
to  represent  Pilades  and  Orestes. 
Along  the  same  walk  we  find 

The  statue  of  a  Young  Man 
playing  on  the  flute.  A  lion's, 
skin  lumgs  over  his  left  arm.  On 
the  opposite  side  is 

The  statue  of  a  Faun  playing 
the  castanets.  A  musical  appa- 
ratus lies  under  his  right  foot, 
by  which  he  presses  it  to  mark, 
as  it  seems,  the  measure.  Far- 
ther on,  still  on  the  same  side, 
there  is 

The  statue  of  a  Satyr  tied  to 
the  trunk  of  a  tree. 

Before  we  reach  another  area 
opening  in  the  central  walk,  we 
meet  with 

Two  statues  standing  in  front  of 
each  other.  That  on  the  left  repre- 
sents a  Warior  holding  a  dbild 
with  his  head  downwaras  upon 
his  shoulder.  The  other  is  a  Her- 
cules wiUi  a  lion's  skin  hanging 
from  his  left  side,  and  a  child, 
which  he  holds  close  to  his  breast 
His  right  hand  holds  the  club. 

Here  the  bushy  part  of  the  villa 
begins,  in  whicn  several  other 
vuuable  marbles  are  found,  as 
on  the  lefl^ 

A  handsome  statue  of  a  Wo- 
man, attired,  holding  a  crown  of 
flowers  in  her  left  hand.  A  little 
farther,  on  the  other  side,  a  small 
temple  is  building,  in  which  will 
^  be  placed  a  marble  statue,  or. 
bust  of  Yirgil.  Then,  turning  to 
the  left,  w^  discover 


A  grov^  representing  Enropa 
carried  away  by  Jupiter  under 
the  form  of  a  bull.  It  lies  in  the 
centre  of  a  fine  fountain  made 
of  unwrought  lava,  and  is  the 
work  of  a  Neapolitan  sculptor 
still  alive  (Angelo  Viva),  who 
made  it  in  the  year  1798.  It  was 
at  first  placed  by  a  fountain,  near 
the  market  place,  whence  its  me- 
rits being  recognized,  it  has  been 
removed  to  its  present  situation. 
The  airy  mantle  of  tibe  woman, 
which  rises  in  the  manner  of  a 
bow  over  her  head,  and  the  po- 
sture of  the  bull,  which,  with  his 
muzzle  turned  up,  looks  at  £u- 
ropa  while  pursuing  his  watery 
course,  are  perfectly  well  contn- 
ved  to  give  the  whole  work  a 
lightness  and  motion  admirably 
adapted  to  the  subject  Farther 
on,  but  on  the  other  side  of  the 
way,  there  is 

The  statue  of  Flora  crowned 
with  flowers,  and  holding  some 
in  her  left  hand. 

We  must  now  cross  again  the 
walk  to  see  a  modem  cupola  sup- 
ported by  eight  white  columns, 
resting  upon  a  circular  base  cut 
into  £ree  steps.  This  cupola  has 
been  erected  latelv  to  the  me- 
mory of  Tasso,  a  bust  of  whom 
in  marble  is  to  be  seen  under  it 

Before  leaving  the  villa  the 
traveller  may  enjoy,  almost  at 
the  water's  edge,  a  nne  sight  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  bay  by 
going  on  the  terracfe,  where  people 
go  and  rest  fnfter  traversing  those 
long  walks. 

The  villa  is  completely  and 
brilliantly  illuminated  at  one 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  during 
two  of  the  summer  months.  It  is 
almost  impossible  to  form  an  idea 
of  the  pleasure  afforded  by  the 
view  of  such  a  beautiful  scene, 
acconq>anied  by  music  and  a  nu- 
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a  lion's  skin  scolptured  upon  the 
plinth,  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
principal  statue  is  a  Ha*cnle8. 
Somewhat  farther,  in  the  same 
direction  is 

The  Pugilist,  or  boxer,  a  most 
animated  statue  of  a  man,  hay- 
ing his  left  arm  raised  in  the  at- 
titude of  defending  himself  against 
his  adversary,  and  preparing  ^th 
the  right  arm  to  deliver  a  tre- 
mendous blow.  Opposite  this 
stands 

The  statue  of  a  handsome  youth, 
with  his  right  arm  turned  over 
his  head,  and  the  left  leaning 
upon  a  trunk.  A  quiver  fiill  of 
arrows  hangs  from  the  latter,  to 
which  it  is  nicely  tied  with  a 
ribbon.  The  statue  seems  to  re- 
present an  Endymion  reposing. 
The  next  after  this  stands  on  the 
opposite  side,  and  is 

A  statue  of  young  Bacchus, 
having  his  right  arm  raised,  with 
a  bunch  of  grapes  hanging  from 
his  hand.  iSs  left  arm  holds  a 
vase  close  to  his  side,  and  full 
of  apples,  pine-apples,  and  grapes. 
A  goatskin  hangs  from  his  neck 
and  shoulder,  deseeding  to  the 
plinth. 

At  a  short  distance  from  this 
little  statue  there  is  a  circle,  in- 
tended to  form  the  resting-place 
of  the  promenade,  and  furnished 
with  marble  seats.  In  the  centre 
formerly  stood,  but  now  in  the 
Mus^e  Royale,  the  famous  group 
called. 

Toro  Farnese  (the  bull  of  Far- 
nese).  It  was  found  at  Rome,  in 
the  baths  of  Caracalla,  under 
the  pontificate  of  Paul  DI,  who 
placed  it  in  his  Farnese  palace, 
whence,  about  the  end  of  the  se- 
venteenth century,  it  was  con- 
veyed to  this  city.  Apollonius 
and  Tauriscus.  two  Grecian  sculp- 
tors, executed  this  group  from  a 


single  block  of  marble,  nine  feet 
eight  inches  in  l^igth,  and  thir- 
teen feet  high.  The  subject  of 
this  fine  specimen  of  sculpture  is 
Dirc6  attached  by  the  hair  to 
the  horns  of  a  bnU,  by  Zetus 
and  Amphyon,  sons  of  Lycus, 
king  of  Thebes,  to  avenge  the 
afiront  offered  to  their  mother 
Antiope  by  her  husband,  on  ac- 
count of  Dirce ;  but,  at  the  mo- 
ment the  bull  is  loosed.  Queen 
Antiope  orders  Dirc(§  to  be  freed, 
and  her  two  sons  immediately 
attempt  to  stop  the  furious -ani- 
mal These  figures  are  larger 
than  life,  and  are  placed  on  a 
rock;  at  the  base  is  a  smaJl  Bac- 
chus and  a  dog,  and  around  the 
plinth  several  different  animals 
are  represented. 

Re-enter  the  central  walk,  at 
the  beginning  of  which,  on  the 
right,  is 

A  group  of  Pluto  carrying 
away  Proserpine.  He  grasps  her 
with  the  whole  strength  of  his 
arm.  She  has  her  eyes  and  right 
arm  lifted  up  to  heaven,  wMe 
tearing  her  hair  wilh  her  left 
hand  in  despair.  Upon  the  base, 
Cerberus  is  represented.  Beyond, 
on  the  same  side,  stands 

The  statue  of  a  Young  Man, 
with  a  fine  drapery  folded  up  on 
his  shoulder  and  arm;  and  op- 
posite this 

The  statue  of  Alcides  tearing 
asunder  the  mouth  of  a  Hon  over- 
thrown. While,  the  hero  is  thus 
employing  his  hands,  his  kaee  is 
vigorously  exerted  to  compress 
the  animal.  FoUowing  the  walk, 
we  shall  find,  on  the  same  side, 

,A  group  representing  a  Man 
who  holds  a  GSt\  within  his  arms. 
Another  man  is  carved  under  -ihe 
two  statues,  sitting  in  the  atti- 
tude of  a  conquered  person,  and 
looking  up  to  the  girl,  with  his 
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left  hand  equally  raised  to  ex- 
^  press  regret  and  admiratioii.  Op- 
posite is  another 

Qwap  representing  two  Naked 
Young  Men  crowned  with  laoreL 
The  one  on  the  left  leans*  with 
his  arm  upon  the  other's  shoul- 
der, and  the  latter  holds  two 
^flambeaux  in  his  hands,  the  one 
lifted  up  on  his  shoulder,  and 
^e  other  reversed.  Thev  seem 
to  represent  Pilades  and  Orestes. 
Along  the  same  walk  we  find 

The  statue  of  a  Young  Man 
playing  on  the  flute.  A  lion's 
skin  lumgs  over  his  left  arm.  On 
the  opposite  side  is 

The  statue  of  a  Faun  playing 
the  castanets.  A  musical  appa- 
ratus lies  under  his  right  foot, 
by  which  he  presses  it  to  mark, 
as  it  seems,  the  measure.  Far- 
ther on,  still  on  the  same  side, 
there  is 

The  statue  of  a  Satyr  tied  to 
the  trunk  of  a  tree. 

Before  we  reach  another  area 
opening  in  the  central  walk,  we 
meet  with 

Two  statues  standing  in  front  of 
each  other.  That  on  the  left  repre- 
sents a  Warior  holding  a  diild 
with  his  head  downwaras  upon 
his  shoulder.  The  other  is  a  Her- 
cules with  a  lion's  skin  hanging 
from  his  left  side,  and  a  child, 
which  he  holds  close  to  his  breast 
His  right  hand  holds  the  club. 

Here  the  bushy  part  of  the  villa 
begins,  in  whicn  several  other 
vuuable  marbles  are  found,  as 
on  the  lefl^ 

A  handsome  statue  of  a  Wo- 
man, attired,  holding  a  crown  of 
flowers  in  her  left  hand.  A  little 
farther,  on  the  other  side,  a  small 
temple  is  building,  in  which  will 
be  placed  a  marble  statue,  or. 
bust  of  YirgiL  Then,  turning  to 
the  left,  we  discover 


A  groc^  representing  Enropa 
carried  away  by  Jupiter  under 
the  form  of  a  bull.  It  lies  in  the 
centre  of  a  fine  fountain  made 
of  unwrought  lava,  and  is  the 
work  of  a  Neapolitan  sculptor 
still  alive  (Angelo  Yiva),  who 
made  it  in  the  year  1798.  It  was 
at  first  placed  by  a  fountain,  near 
the  market  place,  whence  its  me- 
rits being  recognized,  it  has  been 
removed  to  its  present  situation. 
The  airy  mantle  of  the  woman, 
which  rises  in  the  manner  of  a 
bow  over  her  head,  and  the  po- 
sture of  the  bull,  which,  with  his 
muzzle  turned  up,  looks  at  £u- 
ropa  while  pursuing  his  watery 
course,  are  perfectly  well  contn- 
ved  to  give  the  whole  work  a 
lightness  and  motion  admirably 
adapted  to  the  subject  Farther 
on,  but  on  the  other  side  of  the 
way,  there  is  ' 

The  statue  of  Flora  crowned 
with  flowers,  and  holding  some 
in  h^  left  hand. 

We  must  now  cross  again  the 
walk  to  see  a  modem  cupola  sup- 
ported by  eight  white  columns, 
resting  upon  a  circular  base  cut 
into  £ree  steps.  This  cupola  has 
been  erected  lately  to  the  me- 
mory of  Tasso,  a  bust  of  whom 
in  marble  is  to  be  seen  under  it 

Before  leaving  the  villa  the 
traveller  may  enjoy,  almost  at 
the  water's  edge,  a  nne  sight  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  bay  by 
going  on  the  terracfe,  where  people 
go  and  rest  after  traversing  those 
long  walks. 

The  villa  is  completely  and 
brilliantly  illuminated  at  one 
o'clock  m  the  evening,  during 
two  of  the  summer  months.  It  is 
ahnost  impossible  to  form  an  idea 
of  the  pleasure  afforded  by  the 
view  of  such  a  beautiful  scene, 
accompanied  by  music  and  a  nu^ 
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meroas  companyw  Coffee  houses 
and  dining  and  billiftrd  rooms 
are  found  at  the  entrance  of  the 
garden.  There  are  also  baths, 
both  cold  and  warm,  contiguous 
to  a  coffee  house  about  the  middle 
of  te  promenade. 

Ketumlng  to  the  Larga  St  Fer- 
dinand to 

Tfte  Chwreh  of  St  Francis 
(Ghieea  de  St  Francesco), — It  is 
situatad  upon  tHe  Piazza  Reale, 
erected  in  consequence  of  a  vow 
of  the  late  king  Ferdinand  I.  It 
is  built  after  a  design  by  M.Bi- 
anchi,  a  living  architect  Its  foun- 
dations were  laid  towards  the 
middle  of  the  year  1817;  finished 
in  1838.  This  is  not  a  single 
church,  though  it  bears  but  one 
title.  They  are  three,  separate 
in  all  respects  from  each  other, 
but  having  an  internal  commu- 
nication, by  means  of  which,  on 
extraordinary  occasions,  divine 
service  may  be  performed  by  the 
clergy  of  all  three,  united  in  the 
principal  one.  This  has  been 
constructed  in  the  form  of  the 
Pantheon,  and  its  rotunda  is 
nearly  as  large  as  that  of  that 
ancient  temple.  Amongst  the  mo- 
dem cupolas  it  will  be  ranked 
as  the  third,  being  next  in  size 
to  those  of  St  Peter's,  and  St 
Maria  del  Fiore's  at  Florence. 
It  exceeds  by  nearly  twelve  feet 
the  dome  of  St  Paul's  in  Lon- 
don. The  two  lateral  cupolas  are 
those  of  the  minor  churches. 

A  truly  magnificent  arched 
front  stands  before  the  grand 
church:  it  is  of  the  Ionic  order, 
surmounted  by  three  colossal  sta- 
tues, representing  Heligion,  St 
Francis,  and  St  Louis,  king  of 
France,  and  supported  by  ten 
columns,  and  four  pilasters.,  the 
diameter  ofwhich  is  scarcely  less 
by  one  inch   than  the  admired 


eoluinns  of  the  PaatUeoiw  The 
wfaoleiB  composed  of  lange  blocks^ 
of  Carrara  marble.  The  front  is 
flanked  by  a  double  range  of  co- 
lumnfi,  forty-four  in  number,  and 
as  many  pilastres,  forming  alto- 
gether a  semi-drcular  portico  of 
the  Doric  order.  These  columns, 
as  well  as  the  pilasters,  are  of 
lava  taken  from  the  hills  whidi 
surround  the  Solfatara  at  Poz- 
zuoli.  The  chord  of  the  portico 
measures  500  feet,  which  is  the 
whole  length  of  the  piazza.  Its 
friezes  and  the  capitals  have  been 
made  of  the  calcareous  stone 
which  is  found  in  the  Monte  di 
Gaeta,  of  an  agreeable  yellowish 
colour,  and  it  is  commonly,  tough 
improperly ,  called  Travertino. 
They  have  covered  with  the  same 
stone  the  drum  of  the  rotunda 
and  the  two  lateral  domes. 

Marble  statues  corresponding 
in  number  to  the  columns  be- 
neath arp  to  be  placed  upon  the 
portico.  Several  of  tiiem  are  al- 
ready placed  at  the  two  extre- 
mities: they  represent  as  many 
Christian  virtues.  Both  the  por- 
tico and  the  front  stand  upon 
several  ranges  of  steps.  The  to- 
tal height  of  the  Hotunda  is  equal 
to  that  of  the  Pantheon,  and  its 
diameter  is  but  little  less  than 
that  of  the  latter. 

Two  equestrian  statues  of  bron- 
ze, the  one  representing  Char- 
les III,  and  the  other  Ferdinand 
I,  axe  erected  at  a  small  distance 
from  the  front  The  former,  and 
the  horse  of  the  latter,  are  the 
work  of  the  celebrated  Canova. 

The  inside  of  the  three  chur- 
ches is  decorated  with  statues 
and  pictures  by  the  first  Italian 
artists  now  living. 

Immediately  opposite  is 

The  Royal  Palace,  —  The  an- 
cient kings  of  Naples  inhabited 
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the  cattle  eailed.C«s|el  CapuMio, 
now  denomiot^ted  la  Yiqaria;  they 
afterwards  resided  in  the  New 
Castle,  and  sQmetimesin  theCa- 
stello  dell'  UoYo,  where  Alphonso 
m,  of  Arragon,  died  in  U58. 
Peter  of  Toledo,  the  viceroy  un- 
der Charles  V,  was  the  first  who 
undertook  to  huild  a  palace  for 
the  residence  of  the  sovereign : 
he  constructed  the  edifice  now 
caUM  tiie  Old  Palace,  which  ad- 
joins the  theatre  of  St  Charles, 
and  ciommunicates  with  the  New 
-Castle.  In  this  Charles  V  resi- 
ded; and  on  the  gate  may  still 
he  seen  the  eagle  with  two  heads. 

Count  LemoB,  who  was  viceroy 
of  Naples  in  1600,  added  the 
large  huilding,  which  is  now  the 
residence  of  the  court  Chevalier 
Dominic  Fontana,  a  Romany  was 
the  architect  employed  on  this 
beautiful  palace.  The  front,  which 
is  about  455  feet  in  length,  dig- 
^^lays  three  orders  ol  architec- 
ture, otnamented  with  Doric, 
Ionic,  and  Corinthian  pilasters. 
In  the  first  order  are  three  large 
entrances;  that  in  the  centre  is 
fournished  with  four  beautiful 
granite  columns,  supporting  a 
balcony;  the  others  have  only 
two.  In  the  second  and  third 
order,  which  form  two  apartments, 
are.  forty-two  windows  or  case- 
ment&  The  whol^  building  is 
surmounted  by  a  Inagnificent  en- 
tablature, above  which  is  a 
steeple,  containing  a  clock.  The 
court  is  surrounded  by  two  rows 
of  piazzas,  one  above  another: 
the  communication  with  these  is 
formed  by  a  superb,  commodious, 
and  broad  staircase,  ornamentea 
with  two  colossal  figures  of  the 
Ebro  and  Tagus. 

In  this  palace  are  ]arge  and 
beautiful  apartments,  ornamented 
with  rich  furniture,  frescoes,  and 


seveml  paictttreSf  by-good  jnastexs. 
Among  thi^  latter  .are  the  Death 
of  Caesar,  and  the  Death  of  Yir- 
:ginia,  both  by  the  Chevalier  Ca- 
muccini;  a  portrait  of  the  late 
King  Ferdinand,  by  the  same 
author;  Rebecca  with  the  Ser- 
vant of  Abraham,  by  Francis  Al- 
bano;  the  Circumcision  of  our 
Saviour,  by  an  unknown  author, 
of  the  Venetian  school ;  the  Holy 
Virgin  appearing  to  Uur  Saints, 
with  God  the  Father  above  her, 
by  Raphael;  Orpheus^  by  Michael 
Angelo  of  Caravaggio;  the  Three 
Cardinal  Virtues,  a.  copy  from 
Raphael,  by  Hannibal  Carsucci; 
our  Saviour  disputing,  with  the 
Doctors,  by  Michael  Ai^elo  of 
Caravaggio;  and  a  portrait  of  the 
Duchess  of  Orleans,  by  Gerard. 

The  appartments  just  spoken 
of  are  those  which  were  occupied 
by  the  late  king,  and  the  pictu- 
res which  they  still  contain  ren- 
der them  the  most  int^esting 
part  of  th^  palace.  The  chapel, 
which  is  remarkably  magnificent, 
is  ornamented  with  marbles,  and 
painted  by  James  del  Po.  The 
beautiful  statue  of  the  Conception 
is  by  Chevalier  Cosmo  Fansaga. 

A  terrace,  paved  with  marble, 
extends  the  whole  lengUi  of  the 
palace,  and  commands  a  fine  view 
of  the  sea.  A  communication  be- 
tween this  part  of  the  palace  and 
the  dock  has  been  formed  by 
means  of  a  covered  bridge,  by 
which  the  king  passes  when  he 
wishes  to  enjoy  the  sea.  On  the 
right  side  of  this  palace,  and  near 
the  old  palace,  is  the 

Theatre  of  St  Carlo  —  The 
grandeur  and  beauty  of  this  thea- 
tre combine  to  render  it  the  most 
remarkable  in  Italy  It  was  built 
by  Charles  m  in  1737,  after  a 
design  by  Ametrano,  which  was 
executed  by  Angelo  Caresale  i? 
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270  dafs.  The  aecidentftl  fire  in 
1815  having  greatly  injured  this 
theatre,  it  has  been  ^Jmost  en- 
tirely rebuilt  under  the  direction 
of  Nicolini,  the  architect 

This  building  is  144  feet  In 
breadth  and  288  in  length,  ex- 
clusive of  the  front,  which  bears 
the  names  ofthe  most  celebrated 
Italian  composers  and -dramatic 
poets,  and  is  ornamented  with  co- 
lumns and  statues.  The  staircases 
are  commodious,  and  its  corridors 
very  extensive;  the  pit  is  eighty- 
four  feet  in  length  and  seventy- 
five  in  breadth ;  the  stage  is  105 
feet  in  lenght  and  fifty-three  in 
breadth.  The  theatre  contains  six 
tiers  of  boxes :  tibe  first,  second, 
fifth,  and  sixth  consist  of  thirty 
boxes  each,  and  the  third  and 
fourth  of  thirty-two ;  these  boxes 
are  large,  each  being  capable  oip 
containing  twelve  persons. 

Besides  this  theatre  there  is 
the  Teatro  deila  Fenice,  and  that 
of  San  Carlino,  both  situated  in 
the  square  of  New  Castle,  and 
frequented  by  tihe  lower  classes. 
The  theatre  called  Bel  Fondo  is 
a  very  neat  modern  building,  of 
moderate  size;  it  is  situated  near 
the  mole. 

The  Teatro  Nuovo  is  situated 
near  the  street  of  Toledo.  The 
theatre  of  the  Florentines  is  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  street 
of  Toledo,  close  to  the  church 
of  St  John  of  the  Florentines, 
from  which  it  derived  its  name, 
and  which  was  rebuilt  in  a  mo- 
dern style  in  1779.  This  theatre 
contains  five  tiers,  each  compo- 
sed of  seventeen  boxes;  the  pie- 
ces performed  there  are  comic 
operas,  comedies,  and  tragedies. 

The  theatre  of  St  Ferdinand, 
situated  at  the  Ponte  Nuovo,  is, 
the  largest  in  Naples,  except  that 
of  St  Charles.  Proceeding  to  the 


right  from  the  theatre  of  St  Chaiv 
les,  we  arrive  at  the 

Square  of  the  New  Castle» — It 
presents  itself  a  first  in  the  form 
of  an  oblong  square,  surrounded 
on  three  si&s  with  houses  and 
palaces,  among  which  the  newly- 
erected  one,  called  Delle  Finanze, 
is    the    most   remarkable.    The 
fourth  side  is  formed  by  a  wall 
extending  as  far  as   the   Great 
Guard  House,  and  in  which   a 
fountain  may  be  observed,  called 
Degli  Specchi  (the.  fountain  of 
mirrors),  as  its  waters,  descend- 
ing like  a  little  cascade,  are  re- 
ceived in   several  basins,  which 
may  be   compared  to  as  many 
mirrors.  The  square  is  now  plan- 
ted with  tr^es,  but  it  is  said  that, 
in  order  to  give  light  to  the  new 
palace,  Delle  Finanze,  theseplants 
Will  be  uprooted.  From  its  first 
level  dowjiwards  the  square  con- 
tinues to  the  mole,  and  on  its 
left  side  a  stupendous  fountain 
presents  itself  to  the  view  ofthe 
traveller;  it  is  calledFontana  Me- 
dina, and  consists  of  a  large  ba- 
sin, from  the  centre  of  which  rise 
four  satyrs  bearing  a  large  ma- 
rine shell,  above  which  are  four 
sea-horses  supportiiig  a  Neptune, 
who,  with  the  three  points  ofthe 
trident,  which  he  holds  in  his 
hand,  is  throwing  up  water.  This 
fountain,  which  is  the  finest  in 
Naples,  was  made  in  the  time  of 
Count  Olivares,  and  first  placed, 
by  order  of  the  viceroys,  at  the 
arsenal,  afterwards  on  the  sea- 
shore, and  lastly,  was  removed  to 
its  present  situation  by  Duke  Me- 
dina de  las  Torres,  from  whom 
it  took  its  name,  and  by  whose 
order  the  lions  and  other  exte- 
rior ornaments  were   executed, 
from  the   designs  of  Chevalier 
Fansaga. 

It  was  upon  this  square,  aad 
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under  a  great  niiinber  of  sheds, 
that  once  lived  the  lazzaroni,  who 
are  now  dispersed  through  the 
several  quarters  of  the  city,  es- 
pecially along  the  Molo  piccolo 
towards  the  Ponte  della  Madda- 
lena. 

Near  the  mole,  on  the  left  side, 
is  the  post  of&ce  and  the  theatre 
Del  Fondo.  On  the  right  side, 
opposite  to  these  buildings,  ri- 
ses the 

Castel  Nuovo.  —  This  fortress 
is  partly  situated  on  the  sea- 
shore, opposito  the  mole,  to  which 
it  serves  as  a  defence.  Its  public 
entrance  is  throXigh  a  small  bridge 
joined  with  a  drawbridge;  and 
from  the  inscription  placed  over 
the  gate  it  appears  that  this 
castle  was  originally  built  by 
Charles  I  of  Anjou,  in  the  year 
1283,  and  repaired  in  1823  by 
U^e  late  King  Ferdinand  I.  The 
designs  of  the  first  building,  which 
consisted  of  the  middle  mass  and 
the  little  towers  vdth  which  it 
was  surrounded,  were  the  work 
of  John  Pisano;  and  Charles  esta- 
blished his  residence  therCy  re- 
moving from  the  Castle  Capuano, 
which  was  not  considered  as  suf- 
ficiently secure. 

The  exterior  fortifications  which 
surround  it,  and  form  a  square  of 
nearly  200  toises,  were  commen- 
ced by  Alphonso  I  of  Arragon, 
about  the  year  1500,  they  were 
contmued  by  Gonzalvo  of  Cor- 
dova, and  finished,  about  the  year 
1646,  by  Peter  of  Toledo,  who 
likewise  added  two  large  bastions. 

Beyond  the  first  fortifications 
of  this  castle,  between  two  towers, 
is  the  triumphal  arch,  erected  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Naples  at  the 
time  of  King  Alphonso^s  entr^; 
the  whole  is  of  marble,  and  is 
ornamented  with  many  statues 
4ind  bas-reliefs  tolerably  well  exe- 


cuted, and  representingthe  actions 
of  that  king.  This  work  is  the 
production  of  Chevalier  Peter  de 
Martino,  of  Milan,  who  was  the 
architect  of  King  Alphonso.  This 
monument  is  curious,  in  reference 
to  the  history  of  the  arts,  as  few 
specimens  of  the  architectm:e  of 
this  age  are  to  be  found  in  any 
part  of  Europe. 

Near  this  arch  is  a  bronze 
gate,  ornamented  with  bas-reliefs, 
representing  the  exploits  of  King 
Ferdinand  1  of  Arragon.  A  gun- 
shot is  confined  in  one  of  its 
folds;  it  was  fired  from  within 
the  castle,  and  could  not  pierce 
the  gate,  though  it  produced  a 
triple  cleft  in  it  Over  t^e  in- 
ternal arch  a  stuffed  crocodile 
is  seen,  about  ^ix  feet  in  length, 
which  according  to  tradition  was 
found  and  taken  in  a  subterraneous 
prison  of  the  castle,  after  he 
had  devoured  there  several  pri- 
soners. The  arch  leads  into  the 
Place  d'Armes,  in  ^hich  Js  the 
Church  of  St  Barbe,  ornamented  ' 
with  marbles  and  paintings.  A 
well  is  shown  near  this  church, 
containing  the  water  reserved 
in  case  of  a  siege.  Mounting 
afterwards  a  flight  of  stairs,  we 
enter  the  armoury,  which  is  yet 
unfinished.  The  room  was  for- 
merly a  theatre  belonging  to  the 
court,  and  two  royal  boxes  may 
still  be  seen  carved  into  the  walL 
It  was  Ferdinand  I  who  ordered 
that  an  armoury  should  be  formed 
there,  capable  of  containing  arms 
for  60,000  soldiers. 

A  gallery  passing  under  arches 
forms  an  internal  communication 
between  this  castle  and  the  royal 
palace,  which  might  be  made  use 
of  as  a  retreat  in  case  of  any 
public  commotion.  This  castle 
has  also  an  arsenal,  a  cannon 
foundry,  artillery  schools,  bar 
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but  between  these  islands  and 
the  two  capes  the  view  of  the 
sea  is  unlimited.  The  city  ap- 
pears to  crown  this  superb  oasin. 
One  part  rises  towards  the  west 
in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre, 
on  the  hills  of  Pausilippo,  St 
Ermo,  and  Antignano ;  the  other 
extends  towards  the  east  over 
a  more  level  territory,  in  which 
villas  follow  each  other  in  rapid 
succession,  from  the  Magdalen 
bridge  to  Portici,  where  the  king's 
palace  is  situated,  and  beyond 
that  to  Mount  Vesuvius.  It  is  the 
most  beautiful  prospect  in  the 
world,  all  travellers  agreeing  that 
this  situation  is  unparalleled  in 
beauty. 

The  best  position  for  viewing 
Naples  is  from  the  summit  of 
Mount  Ermo,  an  eminence  which 
completely  overlooks  the  city.  For 
this  reason  I  am  not  surprised 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Naples, 
enraptured  with  the  charms  of 
the  situation,  the  mildness  of  the 
climate,  the  fertility  of  the  coun- 
try, the  beauty  of  its  environs, 
and  the  grandeur  of  its  buildings, 
say  in  their  language:  "Vedi 
Napoli,  e  po  mori,''  intimating 
that  when  Naples  has  been  seen, 
everything  has  been  seen. 

The  volcanoes  in  the  envi- 
rons, the  phenomena  of  nature, 
the  disasters  of  which  they  have 
been  the  cause,  the  revolutions, 
the  changes  they  daily  occasion, 
the  ruins  of  towns  buried  in  their 
lava,  the  remains  of  places  ren- 
dered famous  by  the  accounts  of 
celebrated  historians,  by  the  fab- 
les of  the  ancients,  and  the  writ- 
ings of. the  greatest  poets;  the 
vestiges  of  Greek  and  Roman 
magmficence;  and,  lastly,  the 
traces  of  towns  of  ancient  renown; 
all  conspire  to  render  the  coast 
»f  Naples  and  Pozzuoli  the  most 


curious  and  most  interesting  in 
Italy. 

On  the  northern  side,  Naples 
is  surrounded  by  hills  which  form 
a  kind  of  crown  round  the  Terra 
di  Lavoro,  the  Land  of  Labour. 
This  consists  of  fertile  and  ce- 
lebrated fields,  called  by  the  an- 
cient Romans  the  ''happy  coun- 
try," and  considered  by  them  the 
richest  and  most  beautiful  in  the 
universe.  These  fields  are  fertili- 
zed by  a  river  called  Sebeto, 
which  descends  from  the  hills 
on  the  side  of  Nola,  and  falls 
into  the  sea  after  having  passed 
under  Magdalen  bridge,  towards 
the  eastern  part  of  Naples.  It 
was  formerly  a  considerable  river, 
but  the  great  eruption  of  Mount 
Vesuvius  in  79,  made  such  an 
alteration  at  its  soursce,  that  it 
entirely  disappeared.  Some  time 
afterwards  a  part  of  it  reappeared 
in  the  place  which  still  preserves 
the  name  of  Bulla,  a  kind  of 
small  lake,  about  six  miles  from 
Naples,  whence  the  city  is  partly 
supplied  with  water.  The  Sebeto, 
vulgarly  called  Fomello,  divides 
into  two  branches  at  the  place 
called  Casa  dell'  acqua ;  part  of 
it  is  conveyed  to  Naples  by  aque- 
ducts, ana  the  remainder  is  used 
for  supplying  baths  and  watering 
gardens. 

The  city  of  Naples  is  well 
supplied  with  aqueducts  and 
fountains.  There  are  two  prin- 
cipal springs,  the  waters  of  which 
are  distributed  through  the  city. 
The  aque^uots  under  the  pave^ 
ment  of  the  streets  are  very 
broad;  they  have  twice  been 
used  at  the  capture  of  Naples, 
first  by  Belisarius,  and  afterwards 
by  Alphonso  I. 
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NAPLES. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  ancient 
town  of  Parthenope,  or  Neapolis. 
was  situated  in  me  highest  ana 
most  northern  part  or  the  pre- 
sent town,  between  St  Agnello  in 
Capo  di  Napoli  and  St  George, 
St  Marcelliu,  and  St  Severin.  It 
w^s  divided  into  three  great  qar- 
ters  or  squares,  called  Sie  Upper 
Square,  Sun  Square,  and  Moon 
Square ;  it  extended  tow^s  the 
place  now  occupied  by  the  Vi- 
caria  and  the  market  place.  With 
respect  to  the  other  town,  called 
Paleopolis,  which,  according  to 
Diodorus  Siculus,  was  founded 
by  Hercules,  and  stood  near  this 
place;  its  situation  is  unknown. 

The  city  of  Naples  was  for- 
merly surrounded  by  very  high 
walls,  so  that  Hannibal  was  alar- 
med at  them,  and  would  not  Un- 
dertake to  besiege  the  place.  The 
dty  being  destroyed,  the  walls 
were  extended  and  rebuilt  with 
greater  magnificence.  The  citj 
was  afterwards  enlarged,  but  nei- 
ther walls  nor  gates  were  erec- 
ted. Its  present  circumference  is 
of  twenty-two  miles.  Three  strong 
castles  may,  however,  be  used 
for  its  defence;  these  are  the 
Gastello  dell'  Uovo,  the  New  Castle, 
and  that  of  St  Ermo.  The  Tower 
del  Carmine,  which  has  been  con- 
verted into  a  kind  of  fortress,  is 
less  used  for  the  defence  of  the 
city  than  for  the  maintenance  of 
subordination  amongst  die  people. ' 
The  harbour  of  Naples  is  like- 
wise defended  by  some  fortifica- 
tions erected  on  the  two  moles. 
-Naples  is  divided  into  twelve 
quarters,  which  are  destinguis- 
hed  by  the  following  appellations : 
St  Ferdinando,Chi£ga,  Monte  Cal- 
vario,  Avvocata,  Stella,  St  Carlo 
all'  Arena,  Vicaria,  St  Lorenzo, 


St   Giuseppe   Maggiore,  Porto, 
Pendino,  and  Mercato. 

In  1838,  Naples  contained  a 
population  of  836,302;  it  now,  in 
1856,  contains  about  450,000  in- 
habitants, and  is  consequently  the 
most  populous  city  in  Europe, 
exceptmg  London  and  Paris. 
Amongst  these  may  be  reckoned 
more  dian  40,000  Lazzaroni,  who 
are  the  most  indigent  part  of  the 
inhabitants;  they  go  about  the 
streets  with  a  cap  on  their  heads, 
and  dressed  in  a  shirt  and  trou- 
sers of  coarse  linen,  but  wearing 
neither  shoes  nor  stoddnes. 

The  streets  are  pavea  with 
broad  slabs  of  hard  stone,  resem- 
bling the  lava  of  Vesuvius;  the 
streets  in  general  are  neither 
broad  nor  regular,  except  that 
of  Toledo,  which  is  the  prmcipal, 
is  very  broad  and  straight,  and 
is  nearly  a  mile  in  length.  Hie 
squares  are  large  and  irregular, 
with  the  exception  of  those  of 
the  royal  palace  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost 

The  greater  part  of  the  hou- 
ses, particularly  in  the  principal 
streets,  are  uniformly  built;  they 
are  generally  about  five  or  six 
stories  in  height,  with  balconies 
and  flat  roou,  in  the  form  of 
terraces,  which  the  inhabitants 
use  as  a  promenade. 

Few  of  the  public  fountains 
are  ornamented  in  an  elegant 
style.  The  churches,  the  palaces, 
and  all  the  other  public  build- 
ings are  magnificent,  and  are 
richly  ornamented;  but  the  ar- 
chitecture is  not  so  beautiful,  so 
majestic,  nor  so  inmosing  as  tiliat 
of  the  edifices  of  Rome,  and  of 
many  other  places  in  Italy. 

Naples  contains  about  800 
churches,  forty-eight  of  which  are 
parochial.  There  are  numerous 
palaces  and  odier  public  build- 
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inga,  amongst  which  »re  thirty- 
seven  conservatories,  established 
for  the  benefit  of  poor  children 
and  old  people,  both  men  and 
women:  there  are  also  several 
hospitals  and  other  humane  estar 
blishments. 

LANDING. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  steamer 
in  the  bay  of  Naples,  a  delay  of 
an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half 
takes  place  before  the  passen- 
gers are  allowed  to  land ;  during 
this  interval  an  immence  accu- 
mulation of  boats  for  their  ser- 
vice takes  place,  so  that  assoon 
as  the  police  have  ascertained 
"all's  right,"  yourself  and  lug- 
gage (if  you  have  attended  to  my 
hint  in  the  Introduction)  will  be 
deposited  in  the  custom  house 
in  a  few  minutes:  an  examina- 
tion of  the  luggage  takes  place; 
books  are  particularly  noticed. 
As  soon  as  your  luggage  is  exa- 
mined, caU  una  vetura  da  nolo 
(hackney  carriage);  and  be  con- 
veyed to  your  hotel:  fare  for 
two  persons,  3  pauls;  boatage, 
each  person,  with  luggage  I'lz  to 
2  paids. 

K.  B.  From  the  moment  you 
land  till  you  quit  Naples,  always 
carry  your  handkerchief  in  your 
hat  your,  purse  in  your  breast- 
pocket, and  your  watch  well  se- 
cured with  a  strong  guard:  the 
pickpockets  in  Naples  are  the 
most  expert  in  Europe. 

Hotels.  -  Hotel  Victoria.  This 
is  a  large,  delightfullv-situated 
establishment,  overlooking  the 
bay  on  one  side,  and  tibie  Villa 
Eeale  (royal  gardens)  on  the  other. 
The  apartments  are  elegantly 
furnished,  ornamented  with  many 
choice  and  rare  Chinese  gems, 
and  a  collection  of  ancient  paint- 

gs  that  have  been  valued  at 


15,000/.  sterjiflg.  The  arrange- 
ments for  the  service  of  the  fa- 
nuliea  staying  in  the  house  are 
excellent :  on  each  etnge  is  a  kit>- 
chen,  and  a  suitable  number  of 
attendants.  This  hotel  was  esta- 
blished in  1823,  by  the  late  M. 
Martin  Zir,  and  is  now  admi- 
rably conducted  by  his  sons.  Those 
who  delight  in  exquisite  paintings, 
by  some  of  the  first  luHsts,  shoiud, 
desire  to  see  the  private  apart* 
ments  of  the  proprietors. 

Hotel  Oroocelley  facing  the  bay ; 
report  speaks  higly  of  l^is  honse, 
as  being  a  first-rate  hotel. 

Hotel  des  Strangers,  also  front- 
ing the.  bay ;  a  snug,  quiet,  com- 
fortable, clean  liouse,  well  con- 
ducted by  a  new  proprietor,  who 
pays  every  attention  to  his  vi- 
sitors. 

Hotel  Grande ,  Bretagney  well 
situated,  facing  the  Villa  Eeale. 

There  are  also  the  Hotel  York^ 
Hotel  Rome,  Hotel  Bussiey  Hotel 
Genevot  second  and  third  rate. 

The  charges  at  the  best  hotels 
are  generally  as  follows ; — Break- 
fast of  tea  or  coffee,  with  bread 
and  butter,  3  pauls;  with  eggs, 
5  pauls  with  meat,  8  pauls.  A 
diimer  in  a  private  apartpient  will 
cost  from  10  to  12  pauls ;  tea,  3 
pauls.  Sitting  and  bed  rooms  are 
charged  according  to  the  situa- 
tion, accommodation  required,  and 
more  particularly  the  season  of 
the  year. 

1  shall  now  proceed  to  point 
out  to  the  traveller  every  curious 
or  remarkable  object  in  this  great 
city. 

FIRST  DAY. 

VILLA    RE  ALE. 

In  the  quarter  of 'Chiaja  is  a 
quay  more  extensive,  more  airy, 
and  more  pleasant  than  even  that 
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of  St  Lucia;  it  cfxtends  as  lar  as 
-Pansflippoj  and  is  nearly  1,000 
toises  IB  lenght,  and  ninety-seven 
in  breadth.  The  late  sovereign, 
Ferdinand  I,  stmck  with  the 
-charming  dtuation  of  this  quar- 
ter, diose  a- part  of  it  to  form 
a  royal  promenade,  which  was 
begun  in  1779.  Nature  and  art 
have  conspired  to  render  this  one 
of  the'  most  delightful  spots  in 
£ur<»pe :  it  consists  of  a  magnifi^ 
cent  garden  called  the  Villa  Reale, 
and  a  fine  road,  shut  in  by  houses, 
among  which  are  several  newly^ 
erected  psdaces,  and  where  a  num- 
ber of  coaches  parade  every  af- 
ternoon. The  garden  is,,  through 
its  whole  length,  separated  from 
the  street  by  an  iron  railing ;  there 
is  a  gate  at  its  entrance,  where 
a  beautiful  walk  begins,  leading 
in  a  straight  line  to  the  Toro 
Farnese,  and  thence  through  wind- 
ing paths  to  the  extremity  of  the 
villa.  This  walk,  a&  far  as  the 
Toro  Farnese,  is  planted  on  each 
side  with  acacias,  which  from  the 
month  of  May  to  the  end  of  sum- 
mer tonish  it  with  the  most 
pleasant  shades.  Several  other 
walks  traverse  the  garden  on  both 
sides.  On  the  left  a  row  of  holm 
trees  defends  it  from  the  south- 
west wind,  which,  from  the  po- 
sition of  the  villa,  might  prove 
extremely  injurious  to  it  The  first 
part  of  the  garden  is  regularly 
planted  in  the  Italian  way,  and 
ornamented  with  parterres  of  flo- 
wers, fountains,  and  statues ;  far* 
ther  on  it  resembles  more  an 
English  garden,  or  little  park. 

The  first  statue  on  the  righf 
side  of  the  entrance  is  an  imita- 
tion of  the  celebrated  ApoUo  in 
the  gallery  of  Florence.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  central  walk 
there  are 

Two  statues  of  warriors,  one' 


on  the  right  and  the  other  on 
the  left  side;  they  are  larger 
than  life,  and  the  ftH-mer  holds 
on  lits  left  shoulder  a  child  hang- 
ing with  its  head  downwards :  far^ 
l^er  on,  on  the  same  side,  is  the 
statue  of  a  young  shepherd,  imd 
next  to  this. 

The  Dying  Gladiator :  it  seems 
tO;  have  been  copied  from  Uiat 
which  is  in  the  Capitelme  Mu-. 
seum.  A  sword  ana  a  trumpet 
lie  upon  the  ground,  whereon  he 
is  represented  as  leaning  in  his 
agony.  Opposite  to  this  stands 

The  statue  of  an  old  man  tring^ 
ing  to  Jiis  ^outh  a  child  that  lies 
supine  in  his  hands:  the  trunk, 
to  which  the  statue  is  attached, 
is  surrounded  with  a  serpent  hav*- 
ing  claws  and  a  head  like  a  goat 
A  little  farther,  on  the  same  side, 
there  is  a  fountain,  from  the 
middle  of  which  rise 

Two  statues  representing  two 
men,  one  of  whom  hardly  adult, 
and  shorter  than  the  other.  The 
latter  stretches  forth  both  his 
arms  to  the  former,  and  looks  at 
him  with  the  countenance  of  a 
man  advising  a  youth.  The  boy 
has  his  eyes  lifted  up  to  him, 
and  seems  to  be  quite  anxious 
to  seize  his  expressions.  The  un- 
speakable ingenuousness  breath-r 
ing  through  the  countenance  of 
the  youth  renders  this  a  most 
remarkable  statue. 

Opposite  these  two  statues,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  central  walk, 
and  rising  likewise  from  the  mid- 
dle of  a  fountain,  stands. 

A  group  representing  two  men, 
one  of  whom  has  just  lifted  up 
the  otlier,  and  is  endeavouring 
to  crush  him  between  his  breast 
and  arms.  The  person  raised 
labours  to  extricate  hiifiself  by 
strongly  pressing  his  hand  upon 
the  other's  temple.  A  club,  ar  ' 
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a  lion's  skin  scolptured  upon  the 
plinth,  seem  to  indicate  diat  the 
principal  statue  is  a  Hercules. 
Somewhat  farther,  in  the  same 
direction  is 

The  Pugilist,  or  boxer,  a  most 
animated  statue  of  a  man,  hay- 
ing his  left  arm  raised  in  the  at- 
titude of  defending  himself  against 
his  adversary,  and  preparing  with 
the  right  arm  to  deliver  a  tre- 
mendous blow.  Opposite  this 
stands 

The  statue  of  a  handsome  youth, 
with  his  right  arm  turned  over 
his  head,  and  the  left  leaning 
upon  a  trunk.  A  quiver  fiill  of 
arrows  hangs  from  the  latter,  to 
which  it  is  nicely  tied  with  a 
ribbon.  The  statue  seems  to  re- 
present an  Endyniion  reposing. 
The  next  after  this  stands  on  the 
opposite  side,  and  is 

A  statue  of  young  Bacchus, 
having  his  right  arm  raised,  with 
a  bunch  of  grapes  hanging  from 
his  hand,  ifis  left  arm  holds  a 
vase  close  to  his  side,  and  full 
of  apples,  pine-apples,  and  grapes. 
A  goatskin  hangs  from  his  neck 
and  shoulder,  deseeding  to  the 
plinth. 

At  a  short  distance  from  this 
little  statue  there  is  a  circle,  in- 
tended to  form  the  resting-place 
^  of  the  promenade,  and  furnished 
with  marble  seats.  In  the  centre 
formerly  stood,  but  now  in  the 
Mus^e  Royale,  the  famous  group 
called 

Toro  Famese  (the  bull  of  Far- 
nese).  It  was  found  at  Rome,  in 
the  baths  of  Caracalla,  under 
the  pontificate  of  Paul  EI,  who 
placed  it  in  his  Famese  palace, 
whence,  about  the  end  of  the  se* 
venteenth  century,  it  was  con- 
veyed to  this  city.  ApoUonius 
and  Tauriscus,  two  Grecian  sculp- 
^'^rs,  executed  this  group  from  a 


single  block  of  marble,  nine  feet 
eight  inches  in  l^igth,  and  thir- 
teen feet  high.  The  subject  of 
this  fine  specimen  of  sculpture  is 
Dirc^  attached  by  the  hair  to 
the  horns  of  a  bcdl,  by  Zetus 
and  Amphyon,  sons  of  Lycus, 
king  of  Thebes,  to  avenge  the 
afi&ont  offered  to  their  mother 
Antiope  by  her  husband,  on  ac- 
count of  Dirce ;  but,  at  the  mo- 
ment the  bull  is  loosed.  Queen 
Antiope  orders  Dirc6  to  be  freed, 
and  her  two  sons  immediately 
attempt  to  stop  the  furious -ani- 
mal. These  figures  are  larger 
than  life,  and  are  placed  on  a 
rock;  at  the  base  is  a  small  Bac- 
chus and  a  dog,  and  around  the 
plinth  several  different  animals 
are  represented. 

Re-enter  the  central  walk,  at 
the  beginning  of  which,  on  the 
right,  is 

A  ^up  of  Pluto  carrying 
away  Proserpine.  He  grasps  her 
with  the  whole  strength  of  his 
arm.  She  has  her  eyes  and  right 
arm  lifted  up  to  heaven,  wMe 
tearing  her  hair  wif^  her  left 
hand  in  despair.  Upon  the  base, 
Cerberus  is  represented.  Beyond, 
on  the  same  side,  stands 

The  statue  of  a  Young  Man, 
with  a  fine  drapery  folded  up  on 
his  shoulder  and  arm;  and  op- 
posite this 

The  statue  of  Alcides  tearing 
asunder  the  mouth  of  a  lion  over- 
thrown. "While,  the  hero  is  thus 
employing  his  hands,  his  knee  is 
vigorously  exerted  to  compress 
the  animal.  Following  the  walk, 
we  shall  find,  on  the  same  side, 

,A  group  representing  a  Man 
who  holds  a  G&l  within  his  arms. 
Another  man  is  carved  under  -ihe 
two  statues,  sitting  in  the  atti- 
tude of  a  conquered  person,  and 
looking  up  to  the  girl,  with  his 
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left  hand  equally  raised  to  ex- 
^  press  regret  and  admiration.  Op- 
posite is  another 

Groap  representing  two  Naked 
Young  Men  crowned  with  laurel 
The  one  on  the  left  leans  ^  with 
his  arm  upon  the  other's  shoul- 
der, and  the  latter  holds  two 
flambeaux  in  his  hands,  the  one 
lifted  up  on  his  shoulder,  and 
^e  other  reversed.  Thev  seem 
to  represent  Pilades  and  Orestes. 
Along  the  same  walk  we  find 

The  statue  of  a  Young  Man 
playing  on  the  flute.  A  lion's 
s^  hangs  over  his  left  arm.  On 
the  opposite  side  is 

The  statue  of  a  Faun  playing 
the  castanets.  A  musical  appa- 
ratus lies  under  his  right  foot, 
by  which  he  presses  it  to  mark, 
as  it  seems,  ^e  measure.  Far- 
ther on,  still  on  the  same  side, 
there  is 

The  statue  of  a  Satyr  tied  to 
tlie  trunk  of  a  tree. 

Before  we  reach  another  area 
opening  in  the  central  walk,  we 
meet  with 

Two  statues  standing  in  front  of 
each  other.  That  on  the  left  repre- 
sents a  Warior  holding  a  child 
with  his  head  downwards  upon 
his  shoulder.  The  other  is  a  Her- 
cules with  a  lion's  skin  hanging 
from  his  left  side,  and  a  child, 
which  he  holds  close  to  his  breast 
His  right  hand  holds  the  club. 

Here  the  bushy  part  of  the  villa 
b^ins,  in  which  several  other 
vs£iable  marbles  are  found,  as 
on  the  lefl^ 

A  handsome  statue  of  a  Wo- 
man, attired,  holding  a  crown  of 
flowers  in  her  left  hand.  A  little 
farther,  on  the  other  side,  a  small 
temple  is  building,  in  which  will 
^  be  placed  a  marble  statue,  or 
bust  of  Yirgil.  Then,  turning  to 
the  left,  we  discover 


A  groi]^  representing  Europa 
carried  away  by  Jupiter  under 
the  form  of  a  bull.  It  lies  in  the 
centre  of  a  fine  fountain  made 
of  unwrought  lava,  and  is  the 
work  of  a  Neapolitan  sculptor 
still  alive  (Angelo  Yiva),  who 
made  it  in  the  year  1798.  It  was 
at  first  placed  by  a  fountain,  near 
the  market  place,  whence  its  me- 
rits being  recognized,  it  has  been 
removed  to  its  present  situation. 
The  airy  mantle  of  the  woman, 
which  rises  in  the  manner  of  a 
bow  over  her  head,  and  the  po- 
sture of  the  bull,  which,  with  his 
muzzle  turned  up,  looks  at  Eu- 
ropa while  pursuing  his  watery 
course,  are  perfectly  well  contn- 
ved  to  give  the  whole  work  a 
lightness  and  motion  admirably 
adapted  to  the  subject  Farther 
on,  but  on  the  other  side  of  the 
way,  there  is 

The  statue  of  Flora  crowned 
with  flowers,  and  holding  some 
in  her  left  hand. 

We  must  now  cross  again  the 
walk  to  see  a  modem  cupola  sup- 
ported by  eight  white  columns, 
resting  upon  a  circular  base  cut 
into  iStree  steps.  This  cupola  has 
been  erected  lately  to  the  me- 
mory of  Tasso,  a  bust  of  whom 
in  marble  is  to  be  seen  under  it 

Before  leaving  the  villa  the 
traveller  may  enjoy,  almost  at 
the  water's  edge,  a  nne  sight  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  bay  by 
going  on  the  terracfe,  where  people 
go  and  rest  after  traversing  those 
long  walks. 

The  villa  is  completely  and 
brilliantly  illuminated  at  one 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  during 
two  of  the  summer  months.  It  is 
almost  impossible  to  form  an  idea 
of  the  pleasure  afforded  by  the 
view  of  such  a  beautiful  scene, 
accompanied  by  music  and  a  nu- 
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•meroaB  companyv  Go^ee  houses 
and  dining  and  bilUard  rooms 
are  found  at  the  entrance  of  the 
garden.  There  are  also  baths, 
both  cold  and  warm,  contignous 
to  a  coffee  house  about  the  middle 
of  te  promenade. 

Returning  to  the  Larga  St  Fer- 
dinand to 

The  Chv/rch  of  St  Francis 
(Ohieaa  de  St  Francesco), — It  is 
situatad  upon  tHe  Piazza  Eeale, 
erected  in  consequence  of  a  vow 
of  the  late  king  Ferdinand  L  It 
is  built  after  a  design  by  M.  Bi- 
anchi,  a  living  architect  Its  foun- 
dations were  laid  towards  the 
middle  of  the  year  1817 ;  finished 
in  1833.  This  is  not  a  single 
church,  though  it  bears  but  one 
title.  They  are  three,  separate 
in  all  respects  from  each  other, 
but  having  an  internal  commu- 
nication, by  means  of  which,  on 
extraordinary  occasions,  divine 
service  may  be  performed  by  the 
clergy  of  all  three,  united  in  the 
principal  one.  This  has  been 
constructed  in  the  form  of  the 
Pantheon,  and  its  rotunda  is 
nearly  as  large  as  that  of  that 
ancient  temple.  Amongst  the  mo- 
dem cupolas  it  will  be  ranked 
as  the  tiurd,  being  next  in  size 
to  those  of  St  Peter's,  and  St 
Maria  del  Fiore's  at  Florence. 
It  exceeds  by  nearly  twelve  feet 
the  dome  of  St  Paul's  in  Lon- 
don. The  two  lateral  cupolas  are 
those  of  the  minor  churches. 

A  truly  magnificent  arched 
front  stands  before  the  grand 
church:  it  is  of  the  Ionic  order, 
surmounted  by  three  colossal  sta- 
tues, representing  Religion,  St 
Francis,  and  St  Louis,  king  of 
France,  and  supported  by  ten 
columns,  and  four  pilasters.,  the 
diameter  of  which  is  scarcely  less 
by  one  inch   than  the  admired 


•columnij  of  the  Paatlieoiw  The 
wfaoL&is  composed  of  lange  blodcs^ 
of  Carrara  marble.  The  front  is 
fladked  by  a  double  range  of  co- 
'lumn8,  forty-four  in  number,  and 
as  many  pilastres,  forming  alto- 
gether a  semi-circular  portico  of 
the  Doric  order.  These  oolumnB, 
as  well  as  the  pilasters,  are  of 
lava  taken  from  the  hills  whicdi 
surround  the  Solfatara  at  Poz- 
zuoli.  Th^  chord  of  the  portico 
measures  500  feet,  which  is  tibe 
whole  length  of  the  piazza.  Its 
friezes  and  the  capitals  have  been 
made  of  the  calcareous  stone 
which  is  found  in  the  Monte  di 
Gaeta,  of  an  agreeable  yellowish 
colour,  and  it  is  commonly,  tough 
improperly ,  called  Travertino. 
They  have  covered  with  the  same 
stone  the  drum  of  the  rotunda 
and  the  two  lateral  domes. 

Marble  statues  corresponding 
in  number  to  the  columns  be- 
neath arp  to  be  placed  upon  the 
portico.  Several  of  them  are  al- 
ready placed  at  the  two  extre- 
mities: they  represent  as  many 
Christian  virtues.  Both  the  por- 
tico and  the  front  stand  upon 
several  ranges  of  steps.  The  to- 
tal height  of  the  Rotunda  is  equal 
to  that  of  the  Pantheon,  and  its 
diameter  is  but  little  less  than 
that  of  the  latter. 

Two  equestrian  statues  of  bron- 
ze, the  one  representing  Char- 
les UI,  and  the  other  Ferdinand 
I,  are  erected  at  a  small  distance 
from  the  front.  The  former,  and 
the  horse  of  the  latter,  are  the 
woi^  of  the  celebrated  Canova. 

The  inside  of  the  three  chur- 
ches is  decorated  with  statues 
and  pictures  by  the  first  Italian 
artists  now  living. 

Immediately  opposite  is 

The  Moyal  Palace,  —  The  an- 
cient kings  of  Naples  inhabited 
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the  caHte  eiUled  C«s$eji  CapiMno, 
now  denominated  la  YiQaria;  they 
afterwards  resided  in  the  New 
Castle,  ai^d  sometimes  in  the  Ca- 
Btello  dell'  Uo?o,  where  Alphonso 
m,  of  Arra^on,  died  in  1458. 
Peter  of  Toledo,  the  viceroy  un- 
der Charles  V,  was  the  first  who 
undertook  to  build  a  palace  for 
the  residence  of  the  sovereign : 
he  constructed  the  edifice  now 
caUM  ihe  Old  Palace,  which  ad- 
joins the  theatre  of  St  Charles, 
and  conununicates  with  the  New 
Castle.  In  this  Charles  V  resi- 
ded; and  on  the  gate  may  still 
he  seen  the  eagle  with  two  heads. 

Count  Lemos,  who  was  viceroy 
of  Naples  in  1600,  added  the 
large  building,  which  is  now  the 
residence  of  the  court  Chevaher 
Dominic  Fontana,  a  Romany  was 
the  architect  employed  on  this 
beautiful  palace.  The  front,  which 
is  about  455^  feet  in  length,  dis- 
^^lays  three  orders  of  architec- 
ture, otnamented  with  Doric, 
Ionic,  and  Corinthian  pilasters. 
In  the  first  order  are  three  large 
entrances;  that  in  the  centre  is 
fournished  with  four  beautiful 
granite  columns,  supporting  a 
balcony;  the  others  have  only 
two.  In  the  second  and  third 
order,  which  form  two  apartments, 
are.  forty-two  windows  or  case- 
ments. The  whol^  building  is 
surmounted  by  a  Inaguificent  en- 
tablature, above  wbicli  is  a 
steeple,  containing  a  clock.  The 
court  is  surrounded  by  two  rows 
of  piazzas,  one  above  another: 
the  communication  with  these  is 
formed  by  a  superb,  commodious. 
and  broad  staircase,  ornamentea 
with  two  colossal  figures  of  the 
£bro  and  Tagus. 

In  this  palace  are  large  and 
beautiful  apartments,  ornamented 
with  rich  furniture,  frescoes,  and 


seveml  fkUueSf  by  good  mastfics. 
Among  tM  latter  .are  the  Death 
of  Caesar,  and  the  Death  ofVir- 
iginia,  both  by  the  Chevalier  Ca- 
muccini;  a  portrait  of  thi6  late 
King  Ferdinand,  by  the  same 
author:  Eebecca  with  the  Ser- 
vant of  Abraham^  by  Francis  Al- 
bano;  the  Circumcision  of  our 
Saviour,  by  an  unknown  author, 
of  the  Venetian  school ;  the  Holy 
Virgin  appearing  to  f<)ur  Saints, 
with  God  the  Father  above  her, 
by  Raphael;  Orpheus,  by  Michael 
Angelo  of  (Jaravaggio;  the  Three 
Cardinal  Virtues,  a  copy  from 
Raphael,  by  Hannibal  Carsucci; 
our  Saviour  disputing  with  the 
Doctors,  by  Michael  Ai^elo  of 
Caravaggio;  and  a  portrait  of  the 
Duchess  of  Orleans,  by  Gerard. 

The  appartm^ts  just  spoken 
of  are  those  which  were  occupied 
by  the  late  king,  and  the  pictu- 
res which  they  still  contain  ren- 
der them  the  most  interesting 
part  of  th^  palace.  The  chapel, 
which  is  remarkably  magnificent, 
is  ornamented  with  marbles,  and 
painted  by  James  del  Po.  The 
beautiful  statue  of  the  Conception 
is  by  Chevalier  Cosmo  Fansaga. 

A  terrace,  paved  with  marble, 
extends  the  whole  l^ogth  of  the 
palace,  and  commands  a  fine  view 
of  the  sea.  A  communication  be- 
tween this  part  of  the  palace  and 
the  dock  has  been  formed  by 
means  of  a  covered  bridge,  by 
which  the  king  passes  when  he 
wishes  to  enjoy  the  sea.  On  the 
right  side  of  this  palace,  and  near 
the  old  palace,  is  the 

Theatre  of  St  Carlo  —  The 
grandeur  and  beauty  of  this  thea- 
tre combine  to  render  it  the  most 
remarkable  in  Italy  It  was  built 
by  Charles  III  in  1737,  after  a 
design  by  Ametrano,  which  was 
executed  by  Angelo  Caresale  in 
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270  days.  The  accidental  fire  in 
1815  havinff  greatly  injured  this 
theatre,  it  has  been  sJmost  en- 
tirely rebuilt  under  the  direction 
of  Nicolini,  the  architect. 

This  building  is  144  feet  In 
breadth  and  288  in  length,  ex- 
clusive of  the  front,  which  bears 
the  names  ofthe  most  celebrated 
Italian  composers  and  dramatic 
poets,  and  is  ornamented  with  co- 
lumns and  statues.  The  staircases 
are  commodious,  and  its  corridors 
very  extensive;  the  pit  is  eighty- 
four  feet  in  length  and  seventy- 
five  in  breadth ;  the  stage  is  105 
feet  in  lenght  and  fifty-three  in 
breadth.  The  theatre  contains  six 
tiers  of  boxes :  tibe  first,  second, 
fifth,  and  sixth  consist  of  thirty 
boxes  each,  and  the  third  and 
fourth  of  thirty-two ;  these  boxes 
are  large,  each  being  capable  of 
containing  twelve  persons. 

Besides  this  theatre  there  is 
the  Teatro  della  Fenice,  and  that 
of  San  Carlino,  both  situated  in 
the  square  of  New  Castle,  and 
frequented  by  the  lower  classes. 
The  theatre  called  Bel  Fondo  is 
a  very  neat  modern  building,  of 
moderate  size;  it  is  situated  near 
the  mole. 

The  Teatro  Nuovo  is  situated 
near  the  street  of  Toledo.  The 
theatre  of  the  Florentines  is  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  street 
of  Toledo,  close  to  the  church 
of  St.  John  of  the  Florentines, 
from  which  it  derived  its  name, 
and  which  was  rebuilt  in  a  mo- 
dern style  in  1779.  This  theatre 
contains  five  tiers,  each  compo- 
sed of  seventeen  boxes ;  the  pie- 
ces performed  Uiere  are  comic 
operas,  comedies,  and  tragedies. 

The  theatre  of  St  Ferdinand, 
situated  at  the  Ponte  Nuovo,  is. 
the  largest  in  Naples,  except  that 
of  St  Charles.  Proceeding  to  the 


right  from  the  theatre  of  8t  Char- 
les, we  arrive  at  the 

Square  of  the  Neto  Castle. — ^It 
presents  itself  a  first  in  the  form 
of  an  oblong  square,  surrounded 
on  three  si&s  with  houses  and 
palaces,  among  which  the  newly- 
erected  one,  called  Delle  Finanze, 
is  the  most  remarkable.  The 
fourth  side  is  formed  by  a  wall 
extending  as  far  as  the  Great 
Guard  House,  and  in  which  a 
fountain  may  be  observed,  called 
Degli  Specchi  (the.  fountain  of 
mirrors),  as  its  waters,  descend- 
ing like  a  little  cascade,  are  re* 
ceived  in  several  basins,  which 
may  be  compared  to  as  many 
mirrors.  The  square  is  now  plan- 
ted with  trees,  but  it  is  said  that^ 
in  order  to  give  light  to  the  new 
palace,  Delle  Finanze,  theseplants 
^11  be  uprooted.  From  its  first 
level  downwards  the  square  con- 
tinues to  the  mole,  and  on  its 
left  side  a  stupendous  fountain 
presents  itself  to  the  view  ofthe 
traveller;  it  is  called  Fontana  Me- 
dina, and  consists  of  a  large  ba- 
sin, from  the  centre  of  which  rise 
four  satvrs  bearing  a  large  ma- 
rine shell,  above  which  are  four 
sea-horses  suppordiig  a  Neptune, 
who,  ^th  the  three  points  ofthe 
trident,  which  he  holds  in  his 
hand,  is  throwing  up  water.  This 
fountaia,  which  is  the  finest  in 
Naples,  was  made  in  the  time  of 
Count  Olivares,  and  first  placed, 
by  order  of  the  viceroys,  at  the 
arsenal,  afterwards  on  the  sea- 
shore, and  lastly,  was  removed  to 
its  present  situation  bv  Duke  Me- 
dina de  las  Torres,  n:om  whom 
it  took  its  name,  and  by  whose 
order  the  lions  and  other  exte- 
rior ornaments  were  executed, 
from  the  designs  of  Chevalier 
Fansaga. 

It  was  upon  this  square,  and 
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under  a  great  number  of  sheds, 
that  once  lived  the  lazzaroni,  who 
are  now  dispersed  through  the 
several  quarters  of  the  city,  es- 
pecially along  the  Molo  piccolo 
towards  the  Ponte  della  Madda- 
lena. 

Near  the  mole,  on  the  left  side, 
is  the  post  office  and  the  theatre 
Del  Fondo.  On  the  right  side, 
opposite  to  these  buildings,  ri- 
ses the 

Castel  Nuovo.  —  This  fortress 
is  partly  situated  on  the  sea- 
shore, opposite  the  mole,  to  which 
it  serves  as  a  defence.  Its  public 
entrance  is  thro\igh  a  small  bridge 
joined  with  a  drawbridge;  and 
from  the  inscription  placed  over 
the  gate  it  appears  that  this 
castle  was  originally  built  by 
Charles  I  of  Anjou,  in  the  year 
1283,  and  repaired  in  1823  by 
the  late  King  Ferdinand  I.  The 
designs  of  the  first  building,  which 
consisted  of  the  middle  mass  and 
the  little  towers  with  which  it 
was  surrounded,  were  the  work 
of  John  Pisano;  and  Charles  esta- 
blished his  residence  there,  re- 
moving from  the  Castle  Capuano, 
which  was  not  considered  as  suf- 
ficiently secure. 

The  exteriorfortifications  which 
surround  it,  and  form  a  square  of 
nearly  200  toises,  were  commen- 
ced by  Alphonso  i  of  Arragon, 
about  the  year  1500,  they  were 
continued  by  Gk)nzalvo  of  Cor- 
dova, and  finished,  about  the  year 
1646,  by  Peter  of  Toledo,  who 
likewise  added  two  large  bastions. 

Beyond  the  first  fortifications 
(^this  castle,  between  two  towers, 
is  the  triumphal  arch,  erected  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Naples  at  the 
tune  of  King  Alphonso^s  entr^; 
the  whole  is  of  marble,  and  is 
ornamented  with  many  statues 
imd  bas-reliefs  tolerably  well  exe- 


cuted, and  representingthe  actions 
of  that  king.  This  work  is  tiie 
production  of  ChevaUer  Peter  de 
Martino,  of  Milan,  who  was  the 
architect  of  King  Alphonso.  This 
monument  is  curious,  in  reference 
to  the  history  of  the  arts,  as  few 
specimens  of  the  architectmre  of 
this  age  are  to  be  found  in  any 
part  of  Europe. 

Near  this  arch  is  a  bronze 
gate,  ornamented  with  bas-reliefs, 
representing  the  exploits  of  King 
Ferdinand  I  of  Arragon.  A  gun- 
shot is  confined  in  one  of  its 
folds;  it  was  fired  from  within 
the  castle,  and  could  not  pierce 
the  gate,  though  it  produced  a 
triple  cleft  in  it  Over  tie  in- 
ternal arch  a  stuffed  crocodile 
is  seen,  about  ^ix  feet  in  length, 
which  according  to  tradition  was 
found  and  taken  in  a  subterraneous 
prison  of  the  castle,  after  he 
had  devoured  there  several  pri* 
soners.  The  arch  leads  into  the 
Place  d'Armes,  in  xhich  us  the 
Church  of  St  Barbe,  ornamented 
with  marbles  and  paintings.  A 
well  is  shown  near  this  church, 
containing  the  water  reserved 
in  case  of  a  siege.  Mounting 
afterwards  a  flight  of  stairs,  we 
enter  the  armoury,  which  is  yet 
unfinished.  The  room  was  for- 
merly a  theatre  belonging  to  the 
court,  and  two  royal  boxes  may 
still  be  seen  carved  into  the  waU. 
It  was  Ferdinand  I  who  ordered 
that  an  armoury  should  be  formed 
there,  capable  of  containing  arms 
for  60,000  soldiers. 

A  gfidlery  passing  under  arehea 
forms  an  internal  communication 
between  this  castle  and  the  royal 
palace,  which  might  be  made  use 
of  as  a  retreat  in  case  of  any 
public  commotion.  This  castle 
has  also  an  arsenal,  a  cannon 
foundry,  artillery  schools,  bar- 
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racks';  apartments  for  the  oM* 
eers,  etc  In  one  part  of  the 
castle  may  be  seen  several  large 
pieces  of  artillery,  bearing  the 
arms  of  the  Duke  of  Saxoxiy, 
which  were  taken  by  Charles  V. 
As  this  building  was  formerly 
the  residence  of  soyereigns,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  it  contains 
many  monuments,  and  displays 
an  air  of  grandeur  not  often  seen 
in  ordinary  fortresses.  It  is  ca- 
pable of  containing  a  garrison 
of  8,000  men.  Near  the  walls 
of  this  castle  is  the 

Harbour  of  Naples,  —  This  is 
of  a  square  form,  about  150  toi- 
ses  in  length  and  breadth,  in- 
cludiilg  a  space  of  about  600 
square  toises;  it  is  defended  by 
a  great  mole,  which  closes  it  on 
the  west  and  south.  This  mole 
was  constructed  by  Charles  11 
of  Anjou,  in  1302,  and  afterwards 
augmented  by  Alphonso  I  of  Ar- 
ragon;  it,  however,  received  its 
last  improvementfrom  Charles  III, 
who,  in  1740,  extended  it  250 
feet  towards  the  east,  and  thus 
defended  the  harbour  from  the 
sout-east  winds.  The  lighthouse 
was  rebuilt  in  1646.  The  pro- 
menade along  this  mole  is  ex- 
tremely delightful,  and  is  very 
much  frequented. 

This  harbour  is  small,  and  is 
not  capable  of  containing  more 
than  four  ships  of  eighty  guns, 
with  frigates,  tartanes,  and  other 
small  vessels;  but  the  road,  be- 
tween the  dock  and  the  Castello 
deir  Uovo,  is  very  extensive,  and 
is  a  very  favourable  situation 
for  the  formation  of  a  harbomr. 

Returning  to  the  square  of  the 
new  castle  appears  the 

Palace  of  Finance, — This  was 
an  ancient  building,  which  com- 
prehended the  bjmk  of  Naples 
and  a  hospital  dependent  on  the 


chnrdi  of  St  James  degli  Spag- 
naolL  It  has  been  rebuilt,  and 
reduced  to  its  present  form  and 
use,  after  designs  by  M.  Gass, 
a  living  architect.  The  repairs 
were  commenced  in  the  year  1818, 
and  were  finished  in  1826.  The 
present  palace  is  of  a  quadran- 
gular form,  being  an  insulated 
edifice  standing  between  Toledo 
and  the  Largo  del  Castello.  Its 
principal  front,  turned  to  the 
east,  overlooks  the  latter  square, 
and  is  about  270  feet  in  length. 
It  presents  three  large  entrances, 
one  of  which,  however  (that  on 
the  left  side  of  the  building), 
leads  into  St  James's  Church* 
These  doors  are  surmounted  by 
three  rows  of  seventeen  windows 
each,  besides  those  of  the  lower 
story.  The  opposite  front  over- 
looks the  street  of  Toledo, 
and  displays  but  two  higher 
ranges  of  twenty-one  windows 
each,  and  a  single  entrance;  this 
is  320  feet  in  length.  The  lateral 
sides  run  for  464  feet  along  two 
smaller  streets,  and,  when  the 
palace  is  completely  finished, 
each  of  them  will  have  three  en- 
trances. The  interior  of  the  edi- 
fice contains  the  ministerial  offi- 
ces and  those  belonging  to  the 
principal  branches  of  the  govern- 
ment, namely,  the  finance  de- 
partment, the  treasiu*y,  the  police 
office;  and  it  also  contains  the 
exchange.  The  whole  palace  is 
the  'central  place  of  both  the 
commercial  and  administrative 
business  in  Naples;  its  position 
between  Toledo  and  the  Largo 
del  Castello  could  not  be  better 
chosen  for  the  purpose  of  ren- 
dering it  convenient  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  different  quar- 
ters of  this  populous  city.  This 
place  is  well  lighted  with  gas. 
The  Ohfirch  of. Si  Janiea  degli 
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i^agnuolii"^  This  church  was 
erected  in  J  540  by  the  viceroy, 
Don  Peter  of  Toledo,  after  de- 
signs by  Ferdinand  Manlio.  A 
marble  staircase  is  in  its  en- 
trance, which  is  ornamented  wi& 
two  mausoleums  likewise  in  mar- 
ble, erected  to  the  memory  of 
two  noble  Spaniards.  The  church 
is  now  undergoing  repairs.  It 
chiefly  requires  to  be  stuccoed. 
Before  the  military  occupation 
of  the  kingdom  it  contained  a 
fine  picture  of  Andrew  del  Sarto, 
which  is  supposed  to  have  been 
carried  off  during  that  period, 
though  a  similar  painting  is  still 
to  be  seen  at  the  same  place, 
that  is,  in  the  chapel  on  the  left 
side  of  the  grand  altar ;  but  the 
fact  of  the  supposed  substitution 
is  far  from  oeiug  ascertained. 
Several  other  valuable  pictures 
may  be  observed  in  various  other 
chapels,  especially  three  exe- 
cuted upon  wood,  by  Mark  Pino, 
of  Sienne,  representing,  one  the 
Crucifix,  anotner  St  James,  and 
the  third  the  Holy  Virgin  with  St 
Francis  and  St  Anthony;  three 
others,  likewiseonwood^  by  Ber- 
nard Lama,  Criscuolo,  and  an 
unknown  antlior;  and  finally,  four 
pictures  by  the  Cav.  Massimo, 
&emardino  of  Scicily,  Passanti, 
the  disciple  of  Bibera,  and  the 
fourth  by  an  unknown  author; 
but  the  rarest  production  of  the 
fine  arts  it  contains  is  the  marble 
tomb  of  the  viceroy,  who  founded 
the  church.  It  is  one  of  the  finest 
work  of  John  Merliano,  of  Nola. 
It  is  situated  in  the  choir,  witiik 
several  other  sarcophagi  of  il- 
lustrious personages.  The  organ 
of  the  church,  situated  in  the 
same  place,  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  instruments  of  the'kind. 
Tke  Ohwch  of  8t  Ferdinand.^ 
This  beatttiiul  church,  which  for- 


merly belonged  to  the  Jesuits^ 
was  built  at  the  expense  of  the 
Countess  of  Lemos,  the  Vice* 
Queen  of  Naples.  The  front  was 
made  from  designs  by  Chevalier 
Cosmo.  The  paintings  which  de* 
corate  the  ceiling  and  the  cupola 
are  considered  the  largest  and 
most  beautiful  works  in  fresco 
of  Paul  de  Matteis.  The  statues 
of  David  and  Moses,  in  one  of 
the  chapels,  are  by  Vaccaro.  Be- 
fore the  suppression  of  the  Je- 
suits a  picture  by  Solimea  orna- 
mented the  altar,  but  at  the  pe- 
riod of  that  event  it  was  removed" 
to  the  Boyal  Museum,  where  it 
may  still  be  seen.  A  modern  one 
has  been  substituted  to  that.^hree 
other  fine  pictures  may  be  ob- 
served on  the  lateral  chapels, 
one  representing  the  Conception, 
another  St  Ignatius,  and  the  third 
St.  Antony  of  Padua. 

The  church  of  St  Ferdinand 
is  now  a  parochial  one,  and  be- 
longs to  the  congregation  of  the 
nobility,  under  the  title  LaVer- 
gine  Addolorata.  The  king  is  the 
"head  of  this  confraternity. 

From  St  Ferdinand,  proceed- 
ing" through  the  street  of  St  Anna 
di  Palazzo,  >we  go  to 

The  Church  of  8t  Cfiarlea  AUe 
Mortelle. — It  was  so  called  from 
the  myrtles  (mortelle)  which  for- 
merly covered  the  country  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  St  Ermo.  This 
church,  as  well  as  the  convent, 
was  founded  by  the  p^resPieux 
Bamabites  in  1616.  lliese  monks 
were  suppressed  during  the  mi- 
litary occupation  of  &e  kingi* 
dom.  In  the  year  1818  they  were 
replaced  by  the  Augvistines,  to 
whom  the  administration  of  the 
church  belongs  at  present  The 
chikpel  of  St  Liboire  contains  a  fine 
picture  by  Jordans.  Five  other 
pictures  may  be  observed  in  the 
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racks';  apartments  for  the  oM* 
eers,  etc  In  one  part  of  the 
castle  may  be  seen  several  large 
pieces  of  artillery,  bearing  the 
arms  of  the  Duke  of  Saxony, 
which  were  taken  by  Charles  V, 
As  this  building  was  formerly 
the  residence  of  sovereigns,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  it  contains 
many  monuments,  and  displays 
an  air  of  grandeur  not  often  seen 
in  ordinary  fortresses.  It  is  ca- 
pable of  containing  a  garrison 
of  3,000  men.  Near  the  walls 
of  this  castle  is  the 

Harbour  of  Naples,  —  This  is 
of  a  square  form,  about  150  toi- 
ses  in  length  and  breadth,  in- 
eludiilg  a  space  of  about  600 
square  toises;  it  is  defended  by 
a  great  mole,  which  closes  it  on 
the  west  and  south.  This  mole 
was  constructed  by  Charles  II 
of  Anjou,  in  1802,  and  afterwards 
augmented  by  Alphonso  I  of  Ar- 
ragon;  it,  however,  received  its 
last  improvementfrom  Charles  HI, 
who,  in  1740,  extended  it  250 
feet  towards  the  east,  and  thus 
defended  the  harbour  from  the 
sout-east  winds.  The  lighthouse 
was  rebuilt  in  1646.  The  pro- 
menade along  this  mole  is  ex- 
tremely delightful,  and  is  very 
much  frequented. 

This  harbour  is  small,  and  is 
not  capable  of  containing  more 
than  four  ships  of  eighty  guns, 
with  frigates,  tartanes,  and  other 
small  vessels;  but  the  road,  be- 
tween the  dock  and  the  Castello 
deir  Uovo,  is  very  extensive,  and 
is  a  very  favourable  situation 
for  the  formation  of  a  harbour. 

Returning  to  the  square  of  the 
new  castle  appears  the 

Palace  of  Finance, — This  was 
an  ancient  building,  which  com- 
prehended the  bj^k  of  Naples 
and  a  hospital  dependent  on  the 


chnrdi  of  St  James  degli  Spag- 
naolL  It  has  been  rebuilt,  ami 
reduced  to  its  present  form  and 
use,  after  designs  by  M.  Gass, 
a  living  architect.  The  repairs 
were  commenced  in  the  year  1818, 
and  were  finished  in  1826.  The 
present  palace  is  of  a  quadran- 
gular form,  being  an  insulated 
edifice  standing  between  Toledo 
and  the  Largo  del  Castello.  Its 
principal  front,  turned  to  the 
east,  overlooks  the  latter  square, 
and  is  about  270  feet  in  length. 
It  presents  three  large  entrances, 
one  of  which,  however  (that  on 
the  left  side  of  the  building), 
leads  into  St  James's  Church* 
These  doors  arc  surmounted  by 
three  rows  of  seventeen  windows 
each,  besides  those  of  the  lower 
story.  The  opposite  front  over- 
looks the  street  of  Toledo, 
and  displays  but  two  higher 
ranges  of  twenty-one  windows 
each,  and  a  single  entr.once;  this 
is  320  feet  in  length.  The  lateral 
sides  run  for  464  feet  along  two 
smaller  streets,  and,  when  the 
palace  is  completely  finished, 
each  of  them  will  have  three  en- 
trances. The  interior  of  the  edi- 
fice contains  the  ministerial  offi- 
ces and  those  belonging  to  the 
principal  branches  of  the  govern- 
ment, namely,  the  finance  de- 
partment, the  treasury,  the  police 
office;  and  it  also  contains  the 
exchange.  The  whole  palace  is 
the  'central  place  of  both  the 
commercial  and  administrative 
business  in  Naples;  its  position 
between  Toledo  and  the  Largo 
del  Castello  could  not  be  better 
chosen  for  the  purpose  of  ren- 
dering it  convenient  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  different  quar- 
ters of  this  populous  city.  This 
place  is  well  lighted  with  gas. 
The  Ohti/rch.  of  .St  James  degli 
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Spagnttoliit  "^  This  ehurch  was 
erected  in  J 540  by  the  viceroy, 
Don  Peter  of  Toledo,  after  de- 
signs by  Ferdinand  Manlio.  A 
marble  staircase  is  in  its  en- 
trance, wMch  is  ornamented  witii 
two  mausoleums  likewise  in  mar- 
ble, erected  to  the  memory  of 
two  noble  Spaniards.  The  church 
is  now  undergoing  repairs.  It 
chiefly  requires  to  be  stuccoed. 
Before  the  military  occupation 
of  the  kingdom  it  contained  a 
fine  picture  of  Andrew  del  Sarto, 
which  is  supposed  to  have  been 
carried  off  during  that  period, 
though  a  similar  painting  is  still 
to  be  seen  at  the  same  place, 
that  is.  in  the  chapel  on  the  left 
side  ot  the  grand  altar ;  but  the 
fact  of  the  supposed  substitution 
is  far  from  being  ascertained. 
Several  other  valuable  pictures 
may  be  observed  in  various  other 
chapels,  especially  three  exe- 
cuted upon  wood,  by  Mark  Pino, 
of  Sienne,  representing,  one  the 
Crucifix,  anotner  St  James,  and 
the  third  the  Holy  Virgin  with  St 
Francis  and  St  Anthonj;  three 
others,  likewise  on  wood,  by  Ber- 
nard Lama,  Criscuolo,  and  an 
unknown  autlior ;  and  finally,  four 
pictures  by  the  Cav.  Massimo, 
Bernardino  of  Scicily,  Passanti, 
the  disciple  of  Bib  era,  and  the 
fourth  by  an  unknown  author; 
but  the  rarest  production  of  the 
fine  arts  it  contains  is  the  marble 
tomb  of  the  viceroy,  who  founded 
the  church.  It  is  one  of  the  finest 
work  of  John  Merliano,  of  Nola. 
It  is  situated  in  the  choir,  witib 
several  other  sarcophagi  of  il- 
lustrious personages.  The  organ 
of  the  church,  situated  in  the 
same  place,  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  instruments  of  the  kind. 
2%e  Ckurch  of  8t  I^'ercUnand.-r' 
This  beautiful  church,  which  for- 


merly belonged  to  the  Jesuits, 
was  built  at  the  expense  of  the 
Gountes^  of  Leanos,  the  Vice- 
Queen  of  Naples.  The  front  was 
made  from  designs  by  Chevalier 
Cosmo.  The  paintings  which  de* 
corate  the  ceiling  and  the  cupola 
are  considered  the  largest  and 
most  beauti^  works  in  fresco 
of  Paul  de  Matteis.  The  statues 
of  David  and  Moses,  in  one  of 
the  chapels,  are  by  Vaccaro.  Be- 
fore the  suppression  of  the  Je- 
suits a  picture  by  Solimea  orna- 
mented the  altar,  but  at  the  pe- 
riod of  that  event  it  was  removed" 
to  the  Boyal  Museum,  where  it 
may  still  oe  seen.  A  modern  one 
has  been  substituted  to  that^^hree 
other  fine  pictures  may  be  ob- 
served on  the  lateral  chapels, 
one  representing  the  Conception, 
another  St  Ignatius,  and  the  third 
St  Antony  of  Padua. 

The  church  of  St  Ferdinand 
is  now  a  parochial  one,  and  be- 
longs to  the  congregation  of  the 
nobility,  under  the  title  LaVer^ 
gine  Addolorata.  The  king  is  the 
"head  of  this  confraternity. 

From  St  Ferdinand,  proceed- 
ing" through  the  street  of  St  Anna 
di  Palazzo,  >we  go  to 

The  Church  of  St  Charles  Alle 
Mortelle. — It  was  so  called  from 
the  myrtles  (mortelle)  which  for- 
merly covered  the  country  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  St  Ermo.  This 
church,  as  well  as  the  convent, 
was  founded  by  the  pdresPieux' 
Bamabites  in  1616.  Tliese  monks 
were  suppressed  during  the  mi- 
litary occupation  of  the  king* 
dom.  In  the  year  1818  they  were 
replaced  by  the  Augustines,  to 
whom  the  administration  of  the 
church  belongs  at  present.  The 
chapel  of  St  LS)oire  contains  a  fine 
picture  by  Jordans.  Five  other 
pictures  may  be  observed  in  the 
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choir.  Each  of  them  represents 
some  prodigious  event  in  St  Char- 
les's life,  and  three  of  them,  the 
most  valuable,  bear  the  seal  of 
the  government,  which,  during 
the  revolutionary  period,  was  ob- 
liged to  take  tins  precaution  in 
order  to  prevent  other  pictures 
being  fraudulently  substituted  in- 
stead of  the  originals. 

Iq  the  immediate  vicinity  is  a 
Boyal  College,  called  Collegio 
delle  Scuole  Pie  di  Puglia,  where 
the  young  nobility  only,  both  na- 
tive and  foreigners,  are  admitted 
for  education. 

In  one  of  the  adjacent  streets  is 

Hie  Academy  for  Engraving 
Plates  and  Hard  Stones. — Char- 
les m,  on  his  passage  through 
Florence,  formed  the  design  of 
establishing  at  Naples  an  aca- 
demy for  engraving  similar  to  the 
one  he  had  seen  in  the  former 
place.  He  executed  this  plan  by 
calling  to  his  capital  several  Flo- 
rentine artists,  whose  descendants 
are  still  employed  in  this  estab- 
lishment. It  has  no  remarkable 
appearance,  but  very  valuable 
works  are  executed  there.  They 
show,  among  others,  on  oval  piece 
of  oriental  petrified  wood  inten- 
ded for  a  table,  and  several  stu- 
pendous pieces  of  workmanship, 
made  partly  of  precious  stones 
and  partly  of  oriental  petrified 
wood,  the  whole  destined  for  the 
chapel  of  the  Royal  Palace  at 
Caserta.  A  school  of  drawing  had 
also  been  founded  in  this  aca- 
demy, but  in  the  recent  organi- 
zation of  public  instruction,  this 
branch  was  removed  to  the  aca- 
demy degli  Studi,  whither  the 
whole  establishment  will  soon  be 
transferred. 

A  descent  leads  from  these  pla- 
ces to  a  bridge  called  Ponte  di 
Chiaja,  by  which  the  hill  of  St 


Ermo  is  connected  with  that  of 
Pizzo  Falcone.  Close  to  this  bridge 
on  the  right  side  is 

The  Church  of  St  Mary  of  the 
Angela.  —  It  is  a  grand  church, 
erected  by  the  Peres  Pieux  Thea- 
tins  in  1600,  on  the  plan  of  P. 
Francis  Grimaldi.  It  has  three 
naves,  and  is  ornamented  with 
numerous  paintings  by  Chevalier 
Masimo,  Jordans,  and  Andrea 
Vaccaro.  It  contains  also  valuable 
marbles,  among  which  the  two 
Angels  on  the  corners  of  the 
grand  altar  deserve  particular  at- 
tention The  altar  is  itself  a  most 
remarkable  piece  on  accoimt  of 
the  precious  marbles  with  which 
it  is  covered.  The  cupola  of  this 
church  is  a  magnificent  imitation 
of  St  Peter's  at  Rome.  It  is  en- 
tirely covered  with  lead,  and  may 
be  seen  from  any  open  part  of 
the  town.  The  street  in  which 
this  church  stands  leads  to  the 
top  of  the  hill  called  Pizzo  Fal- 
cone, but  before  reaching  it  we 
turn  to  the  right  by  a  short  lane 
to  see. 

The  Church  of  La  NunziaUella, 
— This  church  Ibrmerly  belonged 
to  the  Jesuits,  who  rebuilt  it  in 
1730  after  a  plan  by  Ferdinand 
San  Felice.  It  is  ornamented  with 
marbles,  gilt  stuccoes,  and  pain* 
tings  bv  die  most  celebrated  ar^^ 
tists  01  that  period.  It  contains 
besides  two  most  valuable  pictu* 
res  by  ancient,  though  unknown 
authors — one  representing  a  fal- 
ling Christ,  whidi  is  in  the  cha- 
pel of  the  Calvario,  and  the  other 
in  the  sacristy,  representing  the 
Annunciation  of  tne  Virgin.  In 
the  military  college  belon^g  to 
this  church,  under  the  tide  of 
Polytechnic  School,  150  young 
men  are  maintained  and  educated. 

From  the  Nunziatella  we  re- 
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enter  the  great  street,  and  go 
up  to 

Pizzo  Falcone. — This  hill  was 
formerly  called  Echia,  perhaps 
from  the  name  of  Hercules,  and 
was  afterwards  denominated  Lu- 
cullana,  because  it  was  partly 
occupied  by  the  gardens  and  pa- 
lace of  LucuUus,  a  Roman  con- 
sul. This  was  formerly  united  to 
the  Castello  dell'  Uovo,  but  the 
separation  of  the  ground  was  cau- 
sed by  an  earthquake.  In  the  place 
where  we  are  now  —  that  is,  on 
the  top  of  the  hill — ^there  was  in 
Charles  of  Anjotf  s  time  a  royal 
chace  of  falcons,  and  from  this 
circumstance  the  hill  derived  its 
present  name  of  Pizzo  Falcone. 
The  chace  was^terwards  cut 
down,  and  an  edifice  was  con- 
structed on  its  site  for  the  de- 
tention of  convicts,  but  in  more 
recent  times  it  was  converted  into 
military  barracks,  which  are  now 
occupied  by  the  Grenadiers  or 
Life  Guards.  At  the  top,  on  the 
side  overlooking  the  see,  is  a  pa- 
lace belonging  to  the  crovm,  and 
which  contains  at  present  a  su- 
perb establishment  directed  by 
a  colonel. 

This  is  the  royal  topographi- 
cal office,  where  topographic,  geo- 
graphic, and  hydrographical  maps 
are  formed  both  of  llus  and  fo- 
rdni  countries.  It  is  furnished 
with  a  cabinet  of  geodedic  and 
optical  instruments,  by  the  best 
!Kuropean  makers,  and  possesses 
an  astronomical  observatory  for 
geodedic  operations.  A  nuUtary 
typography  is  likewise  found  there, 
with  a  calcographv  for  the  prin- 
ting of  maps,  a  lithography,  a 
collection  of  military  plans  and 
memoirs  in  manuscripts,  and  fi- 
nally a  selected  Kbrary  for  the 
instruction  of  the  officers  belong- 


ing both  to  the  navy  and  the 
army. 

.  Descending  from  Pizao   Fal- 
cone by  the  sea  side  we  reach  the 

Castello  deir  Uovo,  —  A  large 
bridge  forms  the  communication 
with  this  castle,  which  projects 
inta  the  sea  about  230toiBes,  and^ 
as  we  have  already  stated,  was 
formerly  united  wiw  the  hill  of 
Pizzo  Falcone,  but  has  been  di- 
vided from  it  by  an  earthquake. 
This  island  is  called  Megarisby 
Pliny,  and  Megalia  by  Stace.  Ac- 
cording to  the  opinion  of  antimta- 
ries,  the  celebrated  and  rich  Lu- 
cullus,  a  Roman  consul,  had  a 
villa  here ;  from  this  circumstance 
the  castle,  for  a  long  period  of 
time,  preserved  the  name  of  Gas- 
trum  Lucullanum.  It  is  the  place 
to  which  the  young  Augustulus, 
the  last  emperor  of  Rome,  was 
banished  by  Odoacre,  king  of  the 
Herulians,  and  first  king  of  Italy, 
in  the  year  476.  William  I,  the 
second  king  0/ Naples,  construc- 
ted a  palace  there  in  1154,  which 
was  iuterwards  fortified  and  put 
in  a  state  ofdefence.  An  inscrip- 
tion may  be  seen  there  in  ho- 
nour of  the  viceroy  Francis  Be- 
navides,  who  made  several  addi- 
tions in  1698. 

In  coming  again  out  of  the  castle, 
we  have  on  our  left  a  beautiful 
quay,  which  adjoins  that  of  Ghiaja. 
It  is  called  Platamone  (vulgarly 
Ghiatamone),  a  word  which  is  de- 
rived from  the  Greek  Platamon, 
perhaps  because  it  was  formerly 
planted  with  plane  trees.  A  little 
palace  is  found  there,  belonging 
to  t^e  king,  and  which  is  occa- 
sionally inhabited  by  foreign  prin- 
ces who  come  to  Naples.  A  spring 
of  mineral  water  is  found  in  a 
subterraneous  grotto  by  the  castle. 
The  Neapolitans  call  it  Acqua 
Ferrata;  it  is  used,  especially  in 
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'^dnter,  -for  the  cure '  of  ▼ariou8 
disorders.  The  way  on  our  right 
leads  to 

St  Lucia, — This  is  a  very  re- 
markable place,  both  on  account 
of  its  delightful  position  in  front 
of  the  gulf,  ofwhich  it  commands 
a  fine  prospect,  and  because  in 
summer  it  is  the  nightly  rendez- 
vous of  fashinable  people. 

On  this  spot  is  another  spring 
of  acidulous  and  sulphurous  wa- 
ter, called  Acqua  Solfegna.  It 
descends,  like  the^former,  through 
subterraneous  channels,  from  the 
hill  of  Pizzo  Falcone,  and  from 
the  month  of  June  to  the  end  of 
September  it  becomes  the  medi- 
cinal drink  of  almost  all  valetu- 
dinarians at  Naples. 

A  beautiful  fountain  is  seen  near 
to  this  spring.  It  was  made  from 
drawings  by  Dominic  Auria.  Along 
the  remainder  of  the  beach  a 
number  of  wooden  shops  are 
usually  erected  in  the  afternoon, 
where  shells  and  exquisite  fish 
are  sold.  On  the  opposite  side 
there  are  several  inns  and  fur- 
nished lodgings,  which  are  eu- 
gerly  sought  after  by  foreigners, 
on  account  of  the  beautiM  pros- 
pect they  afford.  The  beach  ter- 
minates with  a  small  but  very 
ancient  church,  dedicated  to  St 
Lucia,  a  circumstance  from  which 
the  whole  quarter  derives  its  name. 
This  church  was  erected  by  Lu- 
cia, the  niece  of  Constantine  the 
Great. 

SECOND  DAY. 

We  shall  employ  this  day  in 
visiting  the  mountain  called  Yo- 
mero,  where  we  shall  see  the 
castle  of  St  Ermo,  and  the  church 
of  St  Martin.  From  thence  we 
shall  proceed  to  the  Camaldules, 
and  on  our  return  visit  the  church 
of  St  Theresa,  the  Royal  Aca- 


demy of  Study,  t^e  Square  of 
the  Holy  Ghost;  we  shall  after- 
wards pass  to  the  quarter  of 
Monte  Oliveto. 

From  Pausilipo,  .we  shall  re- 
turn to  Chiaja,  to  ascend  the 
mountain  called  Vomero,  on  ac- 
count of  the  fertility  of  its  lands, 
which  are  infinitely  superior  to 
thos^  in  the  vicinity.  On  this 
mountain  are  several  churches^ 
as  well  as  the  most  beautiful 
villas  of  Naples,  amongst  wich 
may  be  distinguished  mose  of 
Prince  Caratfa  of  belvedere,  and 
of  Count  Ricciardi,  and  the  coim- 
try  seat  of  the  Duchess  of  Flo- 
ridia. 

From  thence  we  proceed  to 
the  adjoining  hilL  called  St  Ermo, 
from  an  ancient  Phoenician  word, 
signifying  high  or  sublime,  as  in 
fact  this  mountain  is.  In  the  middle 
age  a  chapel  was  erected  here, 
and  dedicated  to  St  Erasmus; 
from  this  circumstance,  the  name 
of  that  saii^t  was  given  to  the 
mountain,  which  is  indifferently 
called  St.  Ermo  or  St  Erasmo. 

On  the  top  of  this  mountain 
is  situated  the 

Castello  San  Ermo, — This  was 
formerly  a  tower,  erected  by  the 
Norman  princes ;  from  its  advan- 
tageous situation  at  the  summit 
of  a  mountain,  commanding  the 
city  on  one  side  and  the  sea  on 
the  other,  it  received  the  name 
of  Belforte.  Charles  II  converted 
this  into  a  castle,  to  which  he 
added  new  fortifications  in  1518, 
when  Naples  was  besieged  by 
General  Lautrec.  Charles  V  made 
it  afterwards  a  regular  citadel, 
which  Philip  V  embellished  with 
new  works.  The  whole  of  this 
building  now  presents  an  hexa- 
gon about  100  toises  in  diameter, 
composed  of  very  high  walls,  with 
a  counterscarp  cut  in  the  rock. 
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In  wliich  likewise  are  made  the 
ditches  surronnding  it,  with  mines, 
countermines,  and  several  sub- 
terranean ways  in  its  vicinity.  In 
the  centre  of  the  castle  is  a  very 
extensive  place  dVrmes,  with  a 
formidable  artillery,  and  a  nu- 
merous garrison.  Beneath  this 
tsastle  is  a  cistern  of  prodigious 
siize,  being  as  broad  as  the  castle 
itself 

A  short  distance  below  the 
castle  is 

The  Church  of  San  Martino* — 
This  spot  was  formerly  occupied 
by  a  country  house  of  the  kinc 
of  Naples,  which  was  rendered 
remarkably  delightful  by  the 
beauty  of  its  situation.  Charles, 
duke  of  Calabria,  son  of  Robert 
of  Anjou,  solicited  his  father  to 
convert  it  into  a  sacred  building ; 
so  that  in  1325  the  erection  of 
the  church  and  monastery  was 
commenced,  and  they  were  en- 
dowed by  King  Robert  and  Queen 
Jane  I. 

The  present  church  was  re- 
modelled two  centuries  after- 
wards, according  to  the  plan  of 
Chevalier  Fansaga,  and  the  fine 
appearance  it  bears,  attended 
with  the  real  beauty  of  its  de- 
corations, render  it  mostworUnr 
of  notice.  It  is  ornamented  witn 
fine  paintings,  beautiful  marbles, 
precious  stones,  and  gilt  stuc- 
coes. On  the  upper  part  ot  the 
door  is  a  picture  by  Chevalier  Mas- 
simo, representing  Jesus  Christ 
and  the  Virgin  Mary,  On  the 
sides  of  the  church  likewise  are 
two  other  pictures,  representing 
Moses  a^d  EKas ;  these  are  exe- 
cuted by  Spagnoletto,  and  are 
very  fine  compositions.  The  twelve 
prophets,  forming  eight  pictures, 
on  the  roof  of  the  jiave,  are  the 
chefs-d'oeuvre  of  Spagnoletto, 
whether  considered  as  to  their 


sublimity  of  design,  and  yaifiety 
of  characters,  or  to  their  ^natural 
expression  ■  and  beauty'  of  colour- 
ing. The  frescoes  on  the  roof  of 
the  nave,  representing  our  Sa- 
viour's ascension,  and  the  twdve 
apostles,  placed  between  the 
windows,  are  ranked  amongst 
the  best  works  of  Chevalier 
Lanfranc 

The  grand  altar  is  executed  in 
wood  from  a  design  by  Solimea, 
and  was  to  be  enriched  with 
valuable  marbles,  but  this  hag 
not  been  effected.  The  .choir  h 
remarkably  beautiful ;  the  paint- 
ings on  the  ceiling  were  com- 
menced by  Chevalier  d'Arpino, 
and  continued  by  Berardino  of 
Sicily.  The  principal  picture,  cor- 
responding with  the  grand  altar, 
and  representing  the  Birth  of 
our  Saviour,  is  by  the  celebrated 
Guide  Reni,  but  the  death  of 
this  painter  prevented  his  finish- 
ing it  The  other  paintings  seen 
in  this  church  are  by  lianfranc,, 
Spagnoletto,  and  the  ChevaJier 
Massimo.  The  chapels  likewise 
contain  a  number  of  fine  paint- 
ings, amongst  which  is  the  Bap- 
tism of  St  John,  the  only  work 
in  Naples  painted  by  Charles 
Maratta.  There  are  in  the  same 
chapel  two  paintings  represent- 
ing Herodias  in  the  act  of  offer- 
ing the  head  of  St  John  to  He- 
rod, and  the  decollation  of  the 
saint,  both  by  the  Chevalier  Mas- 
simo. 

The  chapel  of  St  Anselm  con- 
tains two  fine  pictures  by  Vac- 
cari.  That  of  St  Martin  is  orna- 
mented with  a  fresco  very  much 
esteemed,  executed  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years  ago,  by  the  Che- 
valier Paolo  Finoglia.  A  very 
fine  bas-relief,  by  Vaccari,  the 
sculptor,  may  be  seen  in  the 
chapel  of  St  Genntfro;  and  that. 
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merottS  companyv  Coffee  houses 
aad  dining  and  billiard  rooms 
are  found  at  the  entrance  of  the 
garden.  There  are  also  baths, 
both  cold  and  warm,  contigtious 
to  a  coffee  house  about  the  middle 
of  te  promenade. 

Retumtng  to  the  Larga  St  Fer- 
dinand to 

The  Chwreh  of  St  Francis 
(Ohiesa  de  St  Francesco), — It  is 
situatad  upon  tHe  Piazza  Reale, 
erected  in  consequence  of  a  vow 
of  the  late  king  Ferdinand  I.  It 
is  built  after  a  design  by  M.  Bi- 
anchi,  a  living  architect  Its  foun- 
dations were  laid  towards  the 
middle  of  the  year  1817;  finished 
in  1838.  This  is  not  a  single 
church,  though  it  bears  but  one 
title.  They  are  threcr,  separate 
in  all  respects  from  each  other, 
but  having  an  internal  commu- 
nication, by  means  of  which,  on 
extraordinary  occasions,  divine 
service  may  be  performed  by  the 
clergy  of  all  three,  united  in  the 
principal  one.  This  has  been 
constructed  in  the  form  of  the 
Pantheon,  and  its  rotunda  is 
nearly  as  large  as  that  of  that 
ancient  temple.  Amongst  the  mo- 
dem cupolas  it  win  be  ranked 
as  the  Ihird,  being  next  in  size 
to  those  of  St  Peter's,  and  St 
Maria  del  Fiore's  at  Florence. 
It  exceeds  by  nearly  twelve  feet 
the  dome  of  St  Paul's  in  Lon- 
don. The  two  lateral  cupolas  are 
those  of  the  minor  churches. 

A  truly  magnificent  arched 
front  stands  before  the  grand 
church:  it  is  of  the  Ionic  order, 
surmounted  by  three  colossal  sta- 
tues, representing  Religion,  St 
Francis,  and  St  Louis,  Idng  of 
France,  and  supported  by  ten 
columns,  and  four  pilasters^  the 
diameter  of  which  is  scarcely  less 
■^y  one  inch   than  the  admired 


•columns  of  -the  PantUeon.  The 
wfaolfris  composed  of  lai^e  blooks^ 
of  Carrara  marble.  The  front  is 
flanked  by  a  double  range  of  co- 
lumns, forty-four  in  number,  and 
as  many  pilastres,  forming  alto- 
^ther  a  semi-circular  portico  of 
the  Doric  order.  These  columns, 
as  well  as  the  pilasters,  are  of 
lava  taken  from  the  hills  whic^ 
surround  the  Solfatara  at  Poz- 
zuoli.  The  chord  of  the  portico 
measures  500  feet,  which  is  the 
whole  length  of  the  piazza.  Its 
friezes  and  the  capitals  have  been 
made  of  the  calcareous  stone 
which  is  found  in  Uie  Monte  di 
0aeta,  of  an  agreeable  yellowish 
colour,  and  it  is  conmionly,  tough 
improperly ,  called  Travertine. 
They  have  covered  with  the  same 
stone  the  drum  of  the  rotunda 
and  the  two  lateral  domes. 

Marble  statUes  corresponding 
in  number  to  the  columns  be- 
neath ar^  to  be  placed  upon  the 
portico.  Several  of  them  are  al- 
ready placed  at  the  two  extre- 
mities: they  represent  as  many 
Christian  virtues.  Boti^  the  por- 
tico and  the  front  stand  upon 
several  ranges  of  steps.  The  to- 
tal height  of  the  Rotunda  is  equal 
to  that  of  the  Pantheon,  and  its 
diameter  is  but  little  less  than 
that  of  the  latter. 

Two  equestrian  statues  of  bron- 
ze, the  one  representing  Char- 
les m,  and  the  other  Ferdinand 
I,  are  erected  at  a  small  distance 
from  tibe  front  The  former,  and 
the  horse  of  the  latter,  are  the 
work  of  the  celebrated  Canova. 

The  inside  of  the  three  chur- 
ches is  decorated  with  statues 
and  pictures  by  the  first  Italian 
artists  now  living. 

Immediately  opposite  is 

The  Royal  Palace.  —  The  an- 
cient kings  of  Naples  ibihabited 
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the  caatljB  called  CoAtel  Gapiuaio, 
now  denomiiiated  la  Yiqaria ;  they 
afterwards  resided  in  the  New 
Castle,  and  spmetimesin  theOa- 
steUo  deU'  Uovoj  where  Alphonso 
in,  of  Axragon,  died  in  1458. 
Peter  of  Toledo,  the  viceroy  un- 
der Ch^-rles  V,  was  the  first  who 
undertook  to  build  a  palace  for 
the  residence  of  the  sovereign : 
he  constructed  the  edifice  now 
caUed  tiie  Old  Palace,  which  ad- 
joins the  theatre  of  St  Charles, 
and  communicates  with  the  New 
Castle.  In  this  Charles  V  resi- 
dojd;  and  on  the  gate  may  still 
be  seen  the  eagle  with  two  heads. 

Count  Lemos,  who  was  viceroy 
of  Naples  in  1600,  added  the 
large  building,  which  is  now  the 
residence  of  the  court  Chevalier 
Dominic  Fontana,  a  Koman^was 
the  architect  employed  on  this 
beautiful  palace.  The  front,  which 
is  about  455  feet  in  length,  dis- 
plays Uiree  orders  of  architec- 
ture, otnamented  with  Doric, 
Ionic,  and  Corinthian  pilasters. 
In  the  first  order  are  three  large 
entrances:  that  in  the  centre  is 
fournished  with  four  beautiful 
granite  columns,  supporting  a 
balcony;  the  others  have  only 
two.  In  the  second  and  thira 
order,  which  form  two  apartments, 
ai'e.  forty-two  windows  or  case- 
ments* The  whold  building  is 
surmounted  by  a  inagnificent  en- 
tablature, above  which  is  a 
steeple,  containing  a  clock.  The 
court  is  surrounded  by  two  rows 
of  piazzas,  one  above  another: 
the  communication  with  these  is 
formed  by  a  superb,  commodious, 
and  broad  staircase,  ornamented 
with  two  colossal  figures  of  the 
Ebro  and  Tagus. 

In  this  palace  are  ]arge  and 
beautiful  apartments,  ornamented 
with  rich  furniture,  frescoes,  and 


several  pietores^  by  good  masteis. 
Among  tM  Utter  are  the  Death 
of  Caesar,  and  the  Death  of  Vir- 
ginia, both  by  the  Chevalier  Ca- 
muccini;  a  portrait  of  the  late 
King  Ferdinand,  b^  the  same 
author;  Rebecca  with  the  Ser- 
vant of  Abraham,  by  Francis  Al* 
bano;  the  Circumcision  of  our 
Saviour,  by  an  unknown  author, 
of  the  Venetian  school ;  the  Holy 
Virgin  appearing  to  four  Saints, 
with  God  the  Father  above  her, 
by  Raphael;  Orpheus,  by  Michael 
Angelo  of  Caravaggio;  the  Three 
Cardinal  Virtues,  a  copy  from 
Raphael,  by  Hannibal  Caracci; 
our  Saviour  disputing  with  the 
Doctors,  by  Michael  Angelo  of 
Caravaggio;  and  a  portrait  of  the 
Duchess  of  Orleans,  by  Gerard. 

The  appartments  just  spoken 
of  are  those  which  were  occupied 
by  the  late  king,  and  tlie  pictu- 
res which  they  still  contain  ren- 
der them  the  most  interesting 
part  of  1h^  palace.  The  chapel, 
which  is  remarkably  magnificent, 
is  ornamented  with  marbles,  and 
painted  by  James  del  Po.  The 
beautiful  statue  of  the  Conception 
is  by  Chevalier  Cosmo  Fansaga. 

A  terrace,  paved  with  marble, 
ei^tends  the  whole  length  of  the 
palace,  and  commands  a  fine  view 
of  the  sea.  A  conmaunication  be- 
tween this  part  of  the  palace  and 
the  dock  has  been  formed  by 
means  of  a  covered  bridge,  by 
which  the  king  passes  when  he 
wishes  to  enjoy  the  sea.  On  the 
right  side  of  this  palace,  and  near 
the  old  palace,  is  the 

Theatre  of  St  Carlo  —  The 
grandeur  and  beauty  of  this  thea- 
tre combine  to  render  it  the  most 
remarkable  in  Italy  It  was  built 
by  Charles  HI  in  1737,  after  a 
design  by  Ametrauo,  which  was 
executed  by  Angelo  Caresale  in 
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270  days.  The  accidental  fire  in 
1815  havine  greatly  injured  this 
theatre,  it  has  been  suimost  en- 
tirely rebuilt  under  the  direction 
of  Nicolini,  the  architect. 

This  building  is  144  feet  In 
breadth  and  288  in  length,  ex- 
clusive of  the  front,  which  bears 
the  names  ofthe  most  celebrated 
Italian  composers  and  dramatic 
poets,  and  is  ornamented  with  co- 
lumns and  statues.  The  staircases 
are  commodious,  audits  corridors 
very  extensive;  the  pit  is  eighty- 
four  feet  in  length  and  seventy- 
five  in  breadth ;  the  stage  is  105 
feet  in  lenght  and  fifty-three  in 
breadth.  The  theatre  contains  six 
tiers  of  boxes :  tibe  first,  second, 
fifth,  and  sixth  consist  of  thirty 
boxes  each,  and  the  third  and 
fourth  of  thirty-two ;  these  boxes 
are  lar^e,  each  being  capable  of 
containmg  twelve  persons. 

Besides  this  theatre  there  is 
the  Teatro  deila  Fenice,  and  that 
of  San  Garlino,  both  situated  in 
the  square  of  New  Castle,  and 
frequented  by  the  lower  classes. 
The  theatre  called  Dell^ondo  is 
a  very  neat  modern  building,  of 
moderate  size;  it  is  situated  near 
the  mole. 

The  Teatro  Nuovo  is  situated 
near  the  street  of  Toledo.  The 
theatre  of  the  Florentines  is  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  street 
of  Toledo,  close  to  the  church 
of  St.  John  of  the  Florentines, 
from  which  it  derived  its  name, 
and  which  was  rebuilt  in  a  mo- 
dern style  in  1779.  This  theatre 
contains  five  tiers,  each  compo- 
sed of  seventeen  boxes ;  the  pie- 
ces performed  there  are  comic 
operas,  comedies,  and  tragedies. 

The  theatre  of  St  Ferdinand, 
situated  at  the  Ponte  Nuovo,  is. 
\e  largest  in  Naples,  except  that 

■  St  Charles.  Proceeding  to  the 


right  from  the  theatre  of  St  Char- 
les, we  arrive  at  the 

Square  of  the  New  Castle. — It 
presents  itself  a  first  in  the  form 
of  an  oblong  square,  surrounded 
on  three  sides  with  houses  and 
palaces,  among  which  the  newly- 
erected  one,  csdledDelle  Finanze, 
is  the  most  remarkable.  The 
fourth  side  is  formed  by  a  wall 
extending  as  far  as  the  Great 
Guard  House,  and  in  which  a 
fountain  may  be  observed,  called 
Degli  Specchi  (the^  fountain  of 
mirrors),  as  its  waters,  descend- 
ing like  a  little  cascade,  are  re* 
ceived  in  several  basins,  which 
may  be  compared  to  as  many 
mirrors.  The  square  is  now  plan- 
ted with  trees,  but  it  is  said  that^ 
in  order  to  give  light  to  the  new 
palace,  Delle  Finanze,  theseplants 
^1  be  uprooted.  From  its  first 
level  downwards  the  square  con- 
tinues to  the  mole,  and  on  its 
left  side  a  stupendous  fountain 
presents  itself  to  the  view  ofthe 
traveller;  it  is  called Fontana  Me- 
dina, and  consists  of  a  large  ba- 
sin, from  the  centre  of  which  rise 
four  satvrs  bearing  a  large  ma- 
rine shell,  above  which  are  four 
sea-horses  supporting  a  Neptune, 
who,  ^th  the  three  points  ofthe 
trident,  which  he  holds  in  his 
hand,  is  throwing  up  water.  This 
fountaia,  which  is  the  finest  in 
Naples,  was  made  in  the  time  of 
Count  Olivares,  and  first  placed, 
by  order  of  the  viceroys,  at  the 
arsenal,  afterwards  on  tilie  sea- 
shore, and  lastly,  was  removed  to 
its  present  situation  bv  Duke  Me- 
dina de  las  Torres,  from  whom 
it  took  its  name,  and  by  whose 
order  the  lions  and  other  exte- 
rior ornaments  were  executed, 
from  the  designs  of  Chevalier 
Fansaga. 

It  was  upon  this  square,  and 
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under  a  great  number  of  shedfl, 
that  once  lived  the  lazzaroni,  who 
are  now  dispersed  through  the 
several  quarters  of  the  city,  es- 
pecially along  the  Molo  piccolo 
towards  the  Ponte  della  Madda- 
lena. 

Near  the  mole,  on  the  left  side, 
is  the  post  office  and  the  theatre 
Del  Fondo.  On  the  right  side, 
opposite  to  these  buildings,  ri- 
ses the 

Castel  Nuovo.  —  This  fortress , 
is  partly  situated  on  the  sea- 
shore, opposite  the  mole,  to  which 
it  serves  as  a  defence.  Its  public 
entrance  is  throXigh  a  small  bridge 
joined  with  a  drawbridge;  and 
from  the  inscription  placed  over 
the  gate  it  appears  that  this 
castle  was  originally  built  by 
Charles  I  of  Anjou,  in  the  year 
1283,  and  repaired  in  1823  by 
the  late  King  Ferdinand  I.  The 
designs  of  the  first  building,  which 
consisted  of  the  middle  mass  and 
the  little  towers  with  which  it 
was  surrounded,  were  the  work 
of  John  Pisano;  and  Charles  esta- 
blished his  residence  there,  re- 
moving from  the  Castle  Capuano, 
which  was  not  considered  as  suf- 
ficiently secure. 

The  exteriorfortifications  which 
surround  it,  and  form  a  square  of 
nearly  200  toises,  were  commen- 
ced by  Alphonso  I  of  Arragon, 
about  the  vear  1500,  they  were 
continued  oy  Gonzalvo  of  Cor- 
dova, and  finished,  about  the  year 
1646,  by  Peter  of  Toledo,  who 
likewise  added  two  large  bastions. 

Beyond  the  first  fortifications 
of  this  castle,  between  two  towers, 
is  the  triumphal  arch,  erected  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Naples  at  the 
time  of  King  Alphonso's  entr^; 
the  whole  is  of  marble,  and  is 
ornamented  with  many  statues 
and  bas-reliefs  tolerably  weU  exe- 


cuted, and  representingthe  actions 
of  that  king.  This  work  is  the 
production  of  Chevaher  Peter  de 
Martino,  of  Milan,  who  was  the 
architect  of  King  Alphonso.  This 
monument  is  curious,  in  reference 
to  the  history  of  the  arts,  as  few 
specimens  of  the  architecture  of 
this  age  are  to  be  found  in  any 
part  of  Europe. 

Near  this  arch  is  a  bronze 
gate,  ornamented  with  bas-reliefs, 
representing  the  exploits  of  King 
Ferdinand  I  of  Arragon.  A  gun- 
shot is  confined  in  one  of  its 
folds;  it  was  fired  from  within 
the  castle,  and  could  not  pierce 
the  gate,  though  it  produced  a 
triple  cleft  in  it  Over  ike  in* 
temal  arch  a  stufPed  crocodile 
is  seen,  about  feix  feet  in  length, 
which  according  to  tradition  was 
found  and  taken  in  a  subterraneous 
prison  of  the  castle,  after  he 
had  devoured  there  several  pri* 
soners.  The  arch  leads  into  the 
Place  d'Armes,  in  xhich  us  the 
Church  of  St  Barbe,  ornamented 
with  marbles  and  paintings.  A 
well  is  shown  near  this  church, 
containing  the  water  reserved 
in  case  of  a  siege.  Mounting 
afterwards  a  flight  of  stairs,  we 
enter  the  armoury,  which  is  yet 
unfinished.  The  room  was  for- 
merly a  theatre  belonging  to  the 
court,  and  two  royal  boxes  may 
still  be  seen  carved  into  the  walL 
It  was  Ferdinand  I  who  ordered 
that  an  armoury  should  be  formed 
there,  capable  of  containing  arms 
for  60,000  soldiers. 

A  gfidlery  passing  under  arches 
forms  an  internal  communication 
between  this  castle  and  the  royal 
palace,  which  might  be  made  use 
of  as  a  retreat  in  case  of  any 
public  commotion.  This  castle 
has  also  an  arsenal,  a  cannon 
foundry,  artillery  schoob,  bar- 
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racks',  apartments  for  the  o£fi* 
cers,  etc  In  one  part  of  the 
castle  may  be  seen  several  large 
pieces  of  artillery,  bearing  the 
arms  of  the  Buke  of  Saxonjr, 
which  were  taken  by  Charles  V. 
As  this  building  was  formerly 
the  residence  of  sovereigns,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  it  contains 
many  monuments,  and  displays 
an  air  of  grandeur  not  often  seen 
in  ordinary  fortresses.  It  is  ca- 
pable of  containing  a  garrison 
of  3,000  men.  Near  the  walls 
of  this  castle  is  the 

Harbour  of  Naples,  —  This  is 
of  a  square  form,  about  150  toi- 
ses  in  length  and  breadth,  in- 
cludiilg  a  space  of  about  600 
square  toises;  it  is  defended  by 
a  great  mole,  which  closes  it  on 
the  west  and  south.  This  mole 
was  constructed  by  Charles  II 
of  Anjou,  in  1302,  and  afterwards 
augmented  by  Alphonso  I  of  Ar- 
ragon;  it,  however,  received  its 
last  improvementfrom  Charles  III, 
who,  in  1740,  extended  it  250 
feet  towards  the  east,  and  thus 
defended  the  harbour  from  the 
sout-east  winds.  The  lighthouse 
was  rebuilt  in  1646.  The  pro- 
menade along  this  mole  is  ex- 
tremely delightftil,  and  is  very 
much  frequented. 

This  harbour  is  small,  and  is 
not  capable  of  containing  more 
than  four  ships  of  eighty  guns, 
with  frigates,  tartanes,  and  other 
small  vessels;  but  the  road,  be- 
tween the  dock  and  the  Castello 
deir  Uovo,  is  very  extensive,  and 
is  a  very  favourable  situation 
for  the  formation  of  a  harbour. 

Returning  to  the  square  of  the 
new  castle  appears  the 

Palace  of  Finance, — This  was 
an  ancient  building,  which  com- 
prehended the  b£^k  of  Naples 
and  a  hospital  depeiideut  on  Uie. 


church  of  St  James  degli  Spag* 
nuolL  It  has  been  rebuilt,  and 
reduced  to  its  present  form  and 
use,  after  designs  by  M.  Gass, 
a   living   architect.  The  repairs 
were  commenced  in  the  year  1818, 
and  were  finished  in  1826.  The 
present  palace  is  of  a  quadran- 
gular form,  being  an  insulated 
edifice  standing  between  Toledo 
and  the  Largo  del  Castello.  Its 
principal    front,   turned    to  the 
east,  overlooks  the  latter  square, 
and  is  about  270  feet  in  length. 
It  presents  three  large  entrances, 
one  of  which,  however  (that  on 
the  left  side  of  the   building), 
leads  into  St  James's    Church. 
These  doors  are  surmounted  by 
three  rows  of  seventeen  windows 
each,  besides  those  of  the  lower 
story.  The  opposite  front  over- 
looks   the    street     of    Toledo, 
and    displays    but    two    higher 
ranges   of  twenty-one    windows 
each,  and  a  single  entrance;  this 
is  320  feet  in  length.  The  lateral 
sides  run  for  464  feet  along  two 
smaller  streets,   and,  when  the 
palace   is    completely   finished, 
each  of  them  will  have  three  en- 
trances. The  interior  of  the  edi- 
fice contains  the  ministerial  offi- 
ces and  those  belonging  to  the 
principal  branches  of  the  govern- 
ment,  namely,  the   finance   de- 
partment, the  treasury,  the  police 
office;  and  it  also  contains  the 
exchange.  The  whole  palace  is 
the  'central  place   of  both  the 
commercial    and    administrative 
business  in  Naples;  its  position 
between  Toledo  and  the  L^rgo 
del  Castello  could  not  be  better 
chosen  for  the  purpose  of  ren- 
dering it  convenient  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  different  quar- 
ters of  this  populous  citv.  This 
place  is  well  lighted  with  gas. 
The  Church.  ofMt  Janies  degii 
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8pagniu)lii*  *^  This  church  iras 
erected  in  J540  by  the  viceroy, 
Don  Peter  of  Toledo,  after  de^ 
signs  by  Ferdinand  Manlio.  A 
marble  staircase  is  in  its  en- 
trance, which  is  ornamented  wit^ 
two  mausoleums  likewise  in  mar- 
ble, erected  to  the  memory  of 
two  noble  Spaniards.  The  church 
is  now  undergoing  repairs.  It 
chiefly  requires  to  be  stuccoed. 
Before  the  military  occupation 
of  the  kingdom  it  contained  a 
fine  picture  of  Andrew  del  Sarto, 
which  is  supposed  to  have  been 
carried  off  during  that  period, 
though  a  similar  painting  is  still 
to  be  seen  at  the  same  place, 
that  is,  in  the  chapel  on  the  left 
side  of  the  grand  altar ;  but  the 
fact  of  the  supposed  substitution 
is  far  from  being  ascertained. 
Several  other  valuable  pictures 
may  be  observed  in  various  other 
chapels,  especially  three  exe- 
cuted upon  wood,  by  Mark  Pino, 
of  Sienne,  representing,  one  the 
Crucifix,  another  St  James,  and 
the  third  the  Holy  Virgin  with  St 
Francis  and  St  Anthony;  three 
others,  likewise  on  wood,  by  Ber- 
nard Lama,  Criscuolo,  and  an 
unknown  anthor ;  and  finally,  four 
pictures  by  the  Cav.  Massimo, 
Bernardino  of  Scicily,  Passanti, 
the  disciple  of  Bib  era,  and  the 
fourth  by  an  unknown  author; 
but  the  rarest  production  of  the 
fine  arts  it  contains  is  the  marble 
tomb  of  the  viceroy,  who  founded 
the  church.  It  is  one  of  the  finest 
work  of  John  Merliano,  of  Nola. 
It  is  situated  in  the  choir,  with 
several  other  sarcophagi  of  il- 
lustrious personages.  The  organ 
of  l^e  church,  situated  in  the 
same  place,  is  one  of  the  most 
Taluable  instruments  of  the'kind. 
The  ChiATch  of  8t  FerdAnand.-r- 
This  beautiful  church,  which  for- 


merly belonged  to  the  Jesuits, 
was  built  at  the  expense  of  tiie 
Countess  of  Lemos,  the  Vice- 
Queen  of  Naples.  The  front  was 
made  from  designs  by  Chevalier 
Cosmo.  The  paintings  which  de* 
corate  the  ceiling  and  the  cupola 
are  considered  the  largest  and 
most  beautiful  works  in  fresco 
of  Paul  de  Matteis.  The  statues 
of  David  and  Moses,  in  one  of 
the  chapels,  are  by  Vaccaro.  Be- 
fore the  suppression  of  the  Je- 
suits a  picture  by  Solimea  orna- 
mented the  altar,  but  at  the  pe- 
riod of  that  event  it  was  removed" 
to  the  Boyal  Museum,  where  it 
may  still  be  seen.  A  modern  one 
has  been  substituted  to  that.^hree 
other  fine  pictures  may  be  ob- 
served on  the  lateral  chapels, 
one  representing  the  Conception, 
another  St  Ignatius,  and  the  third 
St  Antony  of  Padua. 

The  church  of  St  Ferdinand 
is  now  a  parochial  one,  and  be- 
longs to  the  congregation  of  the 
nobility,  under  the  title  LaVer^- 
gine  Addolorata.  The  king  is  the 
"head  of  this  confraternity. 

From  St  Ferdinand,  proceed* 
ing" through  the  street  of  St  Anna 
di  Palazzo,  »we  go  to 

The  Church  of  St  Charles  Alle 
Mortelle, — It  was  so  called  from 
the  myrtles  (mortelle)  which  for- 
merly covered  the  country  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  St  Ermo.  This 
church,  as  well  as  the  convent, 
was  founded  by  the  peresPieux 
Bamabites  in  1616.  These  monks 
were  suppressed  during  the  mi- 
litary occupation  of  tilie  kingf 
dom.  In  the  year  1818  they  were 
replaced  by  the  Augvistines,  to 
whom  the  administration  of  the 
church  belongs  at  present.  The 
chapel  of  St  Liboire  contains  a  fine 
picture  by  Jordans.  Five  other 
pictures  may  be  observed  in  the 
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choir.  Each  of  them  represents 
some  prodigious  event  in  St  Char- 
les's life,  and  three  of  them,  the 
most  valuable,  bear  the  seal  of 
the  government,  which,  during 
the  revolutionary  period,  was  ob- 
liged to  take  this  precaution  in 
order  to  prevent  other  pictures 
being  fraudulently  substituted  in- 
stead of  the  originals. 

In  the  immediate  vicinity  is  a 
Royal  College,  called  CoUegio 
delle  Scuole  Pie  di  Puglia,  where 
the  young  nobility  only,  both  na- 
tive and  foreigners,  are  admitted 
for  education. 

In  one  of  the  adjacent  streets  is 

The  Academy  for  Engraving 
Plates  and  Hard  Stones. — Char- 
les m,  on  his  passage  through 
Florence,  formed  the  design  of 
establishing  at  Naples  an  aca- 
demy for  engraving  similar  to  the 
one  he  had  seen  in  the  former 
place.  He  executed  this  plan  by 
calling  to  his  capital  several  Flo- 
rentine artists,  whose  descendants 
are  still  employed  in  this  estab- 
lishment. It  has  no  remarkable 
appearance,  but  very  valuable 
works  are  executed  there.  They 
show,  among  others,  on  oval  piece 
of  oriental  petrified  wood  inten- 
ded for  a  table,  and  several  stu- 
pendous pieces  of  workmanship, 
made  partly  of  precious  stones 
and  partly  of  oriental  petrified 
wood,  the  whole  destined  for  the 
chapel  of  the  Royal  Palace  at 
Caserta.  A  school  of  drawing  had 
also  been  founded  in  this  aca- 
demy, but  in  the  recent  organi- 
zation of  public  instruction,  this 
branch  wiis  removed  to  the  aca- 
demy degli  Studi,  whither  the 
whole  establishment  will  soon  be 
transferred. 

A  descent  leads  from  these  pla- 
ces to  a  bridge  called  Ponte  di 
Ohiaja,  by  which  the  hiU  of  St 


Ermo  is  connected  with  that  of 
Pizzo  Falcone.  Close  to  this  bridge 
on  the  right  side  is 

The  Church  of  St  Mary  of  the 
Angels.  —  It  is  a  grand  church, 
erected  by  the  Peres  Pieux  Thea- 
tins  in  1600,  on  the  plan  of  P. 
Francis  Grimaldi.  It  has  three 
naves,  and  is  ornamented  with 
numerous  paintings  by  Chevalier 
Masimo,  Jordans,  and  Andrea 
Vaccaro.  It  contains  also  valuable 
marbles,  among  which  the  two 
Angels  on  the  corners  of  the 
grand  altar  deserve  particular  at- 
tention The  altar  is  itself  a  most 
remarkable  piece  on  account  of 
the  precious  marbles  with  which 
it  is  covered.  The  cupola  of  this 
church  is  a  magnificent  imitation 
of  St  Peter's  at  Rome.  It  is  en- 
tirely covered  with  lead,  and  may 
be  seen  from  any  open  part  of 
the  town.  The  street  in  which 
this  church  stands  leads  to  the 
top  of  the  hill  called  Pizzo  Fal- 
cone, but  before  reaching  it  we 
turn  to  the  right  by  a  short  lane 
to  see. 

The  Church  of  La  NunziaieUa, 
— This  church  Ibrmerly  belonged 
to  the  Jesuits,  who  rebuilt  it  in 
1730  after  a  plan  by  Ferdinand 
San  Felice.  It  is  ornamented  with 
marbles,  gilt  stuccoes,  and  pain* 
tings  bv  tiie  most  celebrated  ar» 
tists  of  that  period.  It  contains 
besides  two  most  valuable  pictu- 
res by  ancient,  though  unknown 
authors — one  representing  a  fal- 
ling Christ,  whidi  is  in  the  cha- 
pel of  the  Calvario,  and  the  other 
in  the  sacristy,  representing  the 
Annunciation  of  tiiie  Virgin.  In 
the  military  coUege  belon^g  to 
this  church,  under  tho  title  oi 
Polytechnic  School,  150  young 
men  are  maintained  and  educate£ 

From  the  Nunziatella  we  re- 
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enter  the  great  street,  and  go 
np  to 

Pizzo  Falcone — This  hill  was 
formerly   called   Echia,  perhaps 
from  the  name  of  Hercules,  and 
was  afterwards  denominated  Lu- 
cullana,   because   it   was   partly 
occupied  by  the  gardens  and  pa- 
lace of  Luculhis,  a  Koman  con- 
sul. This  was  formerly  united  to 
the  Castello  delP  Uovo,  but  the 
separation  of  the  ground  was  cau- 
sed by  an  earthquake.  In  the  place 
where  we  are  now  —  that  is,  on 
the  top  of  the  hill — ^there  was  in 
Charles  of  Aiyotfs  time  a  royal 
chace  of  falcons,  and  from  this 
circumstance  the  hill  derived  its 
present  name  of  Pizzo  Falcone. 
The  chace  was --afterwards  cut 
down,  and  an  edifice  was  con- 
structed on  its  site  for  the  de- 
tention of  convicts,  but  in  more 
recent  times  it  was  converted  into 
military  barracks,  which  are  now 
occupied  by  the  Grenadiers  or 
Life  Guards.  At  the  top,  on  the 
side  overlooking  the  see,  is  a  pa- 
lace belonging  to  the  crown,  and 
which  contains  at  present  a  su- 
perb establishment  directed  by 
a  colonel. 

This  is  the  royal  topographi- 
cal office,  where  topographic,  geo- 
graphic, and  hydrographicalmaps 
are  formed  both  of  this  and  fo- 
reign countries.  It  is  furnished 
wiu  a  cabinet  of  geodedic  and 
optical  instruments,  bv  the  best 
European  makers,  ana  possesses 
an  astronomical  observatory  for 
geodedic  operations.  A  military 
typography  is  hkewise  found  there, 
with  a  calcography  for  the  prin- 
ting of  maps,  a  lithography,  a 
collection  of  military  plans  and 
memoirs  in  manuscripts,  and  fi- 
nally a  selected  library  for  the 
instruction  of  the  officers  belong- 


ing both  to  the  nary  and  the 
army. 

.  Descending  from  Pizzo   Fal- 
cone by  the  sea  side  we  reach  the 

CaateUo  delV  Uovo,  —  A  large 
bridge  forms  the  communication 
with  this  castle,  which  projects 
into  the  sea  about  230  toises,  and^ 
as  we  have  already  stated,  was 
formerly  united  with  the  hill  of 
Pizzo  Falcone,  but  has  been  di- 
vided from  it  by  an  earthquake. 
This  island  is  called  Megarisby 
Pliny,  and  Megalia  by  Stace.  Ac- 
cording to  the  opinion  of  antiqua- 
ries, the  celebrated  and  rich  La- 
cullus,  a  Roman  consul,  had  a 
villa  here ;  from  this  circumstance 
the  castle,  for  a  long  period  of 
time,  preserved  the  name  6f  Cas- 
trum  LucuUanum.  It  is  the  place 
to  which  the  young  Augustulus, 
the  last  emperor  of  Rome,  wa& 
banished  by  Odoacre,  king  of  the 
Herulians,  and  first  king  of  Italy, 
in  the  year  476.  William  I,  the 
second  king  0/ Naples,  construc- 
ted a  palace  there  in  1154,  which 
was  ^afterwards  fortified  and  put 
in  a  state  of  defence.  An  inscrip-^ 
tion  may  be  seen  there  in  ho- 
nour of  the  viceroy  Francis  Be- 
navides,  who  made  several  addi- 
tions in  1693. 

In  coming  again  out  of  the  castle, 
we  have  on  our  left  a  beautiful 
quay,  which  adjoins  that  of  Ghiaja. 
It  is  called  Platamone  (vulgarly 
Chiatamone),  a  word  which  is  de- 
rived from  the  Greek  Platamon, 
perhaps  because  it  was  formerly 
planted  with  plane  trees.  A  little 
palace  is  found  there,  belonging 
to  ^e  king,  and  which  is  occa- 
sionally inhabited  by  foreign  prin- 
ces who  come  to  Naples.  A  spring 
of  mineral  water  is  found  in  a 
subterraneous  grotto  by  the  castle. 
The  Neapolitans  call  it  Acqua 
Ferrata;  it  is  used,  especially  in 
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winter, -for  the  cure  of  yarious 
disorders.  The  way  on  our  right 
leads  to 

St  Lucia, — This  is  a  very  re- 
markable place,  both  on  account 
of  its  delightful  position  in  front 
of  the  gulf,  of  which  it  commands 
a  fine  prospect,  and  because  in 
summer  it  is  the  nightly  rendez- 
vous of  faslnnable  people. 

On  this  spot  is  another  spring 
of  acidulous  and  sulphurous  wa- 
ter, called  Acqua  Solfegna.  It 
descends,  like  the^former,  through 
subterraneous  channels,  from  the 
hill  of  Pizzo  Falcone,  and  from 
the  month  of  June  to  the  end  of 
September  it  becomes  the  medi- 
cinal drink  of  almost  all  valetu- 
dinarians at  Naples. 

A  beautiful  fountain  is  seen  near 
to  this  spring.  It  was  made  from 
drawings  by  Dominic  Auria.  Along 
the  remainder  of  the  beach  a 
number  of  wooden  shops  are 
usually  erected  in  the  afternoon, 
where  shells  and  exquisite  fish 
are  sold.  On  the  opposite  side 
there  are  several  inns  and  fur- 
nished lodgings,  which  are  en.- 
gerly  sought  after  by  foreigners, 
on  account  of  the  beautiftd  pros- 
pect they  afford.  The  beach  ter- 
minates with  a  small  but  very 
ancient  church,  dedicated  to  St 
Lucia,  a  circumstance  from  which 
the  whole  quarter  derives  its  name. 
This  church  was  erected  by  Lu- 
cia, the  niece  of  Constantino  the 
Great. 

SECOND  DAY. 

We  shall  employ  this  day  in 
visiting  the  mountain  called  Vo- 
mero,  where  we  shall  see  the 
castle  of  St  Ermo,  and  the  church 
of  St  Martin.  From  thence  we 
shall  proceed  to  the  Camaldules, 
and  on  our  return  visit  the  church 
of  St  Theresa,  the  Koyal  Aca- 


demy of  Study,  the  square  of 
the  Holy  Ghost;  we  shall  after- 
wards pass  to  the  quarter  of 
Monte  Oliveto. 

From  Pausilipo,  .we  shall  re- 
turn to  Chiaja,  to  ascend  the 
mountain  called  Vomero,  on  ac- 
count of  the  fertility  of  its  lauds, 
which  are  infinitely  superior  to 
thos^  in  the  vicinity.  On  this 
mountain  are  several  churches, 
as  well  as  the  most  beautiful 
villas  of  Naples,  amongst  wich 
may  be  distinguished  mose  of 
Prince  Caraffa  of  ^Belvedere,  and 
of  Count  Ricciardi,  and  the  coim- 
try  seat  of  the  Duchess  of  Flo- 
riaia. 

From  thence  we  proceed  to 
the  adjoining  hilL  called  St  Ermo, 
from  an  ancient  Phoenician  word, 
signifying  high  or  sublime,  as  in 
fact  this  mountain  is.  In  the  middle 
age  a  chajJel  was  erected  here, 
and  dedicated  to  St  Erasmus; 
from  this  circumstance,  the  name 
of  that  saii^t  was  given  to  the 
mountain,  which  is  indifferently 
called  St  Ermo  or  St  Erasmo, 

On  the  top  of  this  mountain 
is  situated  the 

Castello  San  Ermo, — This  was 
formerly  a  tower,  erected  by  the 
Norman  princes ;  from  its  advan- 
tageous situation  at  the  summit 
of  a  mountain,  commanding  the 
city  on  one  side  and  the  sea  on 
the  other,  it  received  the  name 
of  Belforte.  Charles  II  converted 
this  into  a  castle,  to  which  he 
added  new  fortifications  in  1518, 
when  Naples  was  besieged  by 
General  Lautrec.  Charles  V  made 
it  afterwards  a  regular  citadel, 
which  Philip  V  embellished  with 
new  works.  The  whole  of  this 
building  now  presents  an  hexa- 
gon about  100  toises  in  diameter, 
composed  of  very  high  walls,  with 
a  counterscarp  cut  in  the  rock. 
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in  wliich  likewise  are  made  the 
ditches  surronnding  it,  with  mines, 
coimtermines,  and  several  sub- 
terranean ways  in  its  vicinity.  In 
the  centre  of  the  castle  is  a  very 
extensive  place  d'armes,  with  a 
formidable  artillery,  and  a  nu- 
merous garrison.  Beneath  this 
eastle  is  a  cistern  of  prodigious 
size,  being  as  broad  as  the  castle 
itself 

A  short  distance  below  the 
castle  is 

The  Church  of  San  Martino, — 
This  spot  was  formerly  occupied 
by  a  country  house  of  the  king 
of  Naples,  which  was  rendered 
remarkably  delightful  by  the 
beauty  of  its  situation.  Charles, 
duke  of  Calabria,  son  of  Robert 
of  Anjou,  solicited  his  father  to 
convert  it  into  a  sacred  building ; 
so  that  in  1825  the  erection  of 
the  church  and  monastery  was 
commenced,  and  they  were  en- 
dowed by  King  Robert  and  Queen 
Jane  I. 

The  present  church  was  re- 
modelled two  centuries  after- 
wards, according  to  the  plan  of 
Chevalier  Fansaea,  and  the  fine 
appearance  it  bears,  attended 
witfi  the  real  beauty  of  its  de- 
corations, render  it  most  worthy 
of  notice.  It  is  ornamented  with 
fine  paintings,  beautiful  marbles, 
precious  stones,  and  gilt  stuc- 
coes. On  the  upper  part  ot  the 
door  is  a  picture  by  Chevalier  Mas- 
simo, representing  Jesus  Christ 
and  the  Virgin  Mary.  On  the 
sides  of  the  church  likewise  are 
two  other  pictures,  representing 
Moses  and  Elias ;  these  are  exe- 
cuted by  Spagnoletto,  and  are 
very  fine  compositions.  The  twelve 
prophets,  forming  eight  pictures, 
on  the  roof  of  the  jiave,  are  the 
chefs-d'oeuvre  of  Spagnoletto, 
whether  considered  as  to  their 


subUmity  of  design,  and  yaiHety 
of  characters,  or  to  thdr  natural 
expression  and  beauty  of  colour- 
ing. The  frescoes  on  the  roof  of 
the  nave,  representing  our  Sa- 
vioiur's  ascension,  and  the  twdve 
apostles,  placed  between  the 
windows,  are  ranked  amongst 
the  best  works  of  Chevalier 
Lanfranc 

The  grand  altar  is  executed  in 
wood  from  a  design  by  Solimea, 
and  was  to  be  enriched  with 
valuable  marbles,  but  iJiis  has 
not  been  effected.  The  x^hoir  ia 
remarkably  beautiM ;  the  paint- 
ings on  the  ceiling  were  com- 
menced by  Chevalier  d'Arpino, 
and  continued  by  Berardino  of 
Sicily.  The  principal  picture,  cor- 
responding with  the  grand  altar^ 
and  representing  the  Birth  of 
our  Saviour,  is  by  the  celebrated 
Guide  Reni,  but  the  death  of 
this  painter  prevented  his  finish* 
ing  it;  The  other  paintings  seen 
in  this  church  are  by  Lanfranc, 
Spagnoletto,  and  the  Chevalier 
Massimo.  The  chapels  likewise 
contain  a  number  of  fine  paint- 
ings, amongst  which  is  the  Bap- 
tism of  St  John,  the  only  work 
in  Naples  painted  by  Charles 
Maratta.  There  are  in  the  same 
chapel  two  paintmgs  represent* 
ing  Herodias  in  the  act  of  offer- 
ing the  head  of  St  John  to  He- 
rod, and  the  decollation  of  the 
saint,  both  by  the  Chevalier  Mas- 
simo. 

The  chapel  of  St  Anselm  con- 
tains two  fine  pictures  by  Vac- 
cari.  That  of  St  Martin  is  orna- 
mented with  a  fresco  very  much 
esteemed,  executed  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years  ago,  by  the  Che- 
valier raolo  Finoglia.  A  very 
fine  bas-relief,  by  Vaccari,  the 
sculptor,  may  be  seen  in  the 
chapel  of  St  Gennaro;  and  that^ 
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imiter,-for  the  cure' of  various 
disorders.  The  way  on  our  right 
leads  to 

St  Zt«j«».-*-Thi8  is  a  very  re- 
markable place,  hoth  on  account 
of  its  delightful  position  in  front 
of  the  gulf,  of  which  it  commands 
a  fine  prospect,  and  because  in 
summer  it  is  the  nightly  rendez- 
vous of  faslnnable  people. 

On  this  spot  is  another  spring 
of  acidulous  and  sulphurous  wa- 
ter, called  Acqua  Solfegna.  It 
descends,  like  theformer,  through 
subterraneous  channels,  from  the 
hill  of  Pizzo  Falcone,  and  from 
the  month  of  June  to  the  end  of 
September  it  becomes  the  medi- 
cinal drink  of  almost  all  valetu- 
dinarians at  Naples. 

A  beautiful  fountain  is  seen  near 
to  this  spring.  It  was  made  from 
drawings  by  Dominic  Auria.  Along 
the  remainder  of  the  beach  a 
number  of  wooden  shops  are 
usually  erected  in  the  afternoon, 
where  shells  and  exquisite  fish 
are  sold.  On  the  opposite  side 
there  are  several  inns  and  fur- 
nished lodgings,  which  are  eu- 
gerly  sought  after  by  foreigners, 
on  account  of  the  beautiftd  pros- 
pect they  afford.  The  beach  ter- 
minates with  a  small  but  very 
ancient  church,  dedicated  to  St 
Lucia,  a  circumstance  from  which 
the  whole  quarter  derives  its  name. 
This  church  was  erected  by  Lu- 
cia, the  niece  of  Constantine  the 
Grreat. 

SECOm)  DAY. 

We  shall  employ  this  day  in 
visiting  the  mountain  called  Vo- 
mero,  where  we  shall  see  the 
castle  of  St  Ermo,  and  the  church 
of  St  Martin.  From  thence  we 
shall  proceed  to  the  Camaldules, 
and  on  our  return  visit  the  church 
of  St  Theresa,  the  Royal  Aca- 


demy of  Study,  the  Square  of 
the  Holy  Ghost;  we  shall  after- 
wards pass  to  the  quarter  of 
Monte  Oliveto. 

From  Pausilipo,.we  shall  re- 
turn to  Chiaja,  to  ascend  the 
mountain  called  Vomero,  on  ac- 
count of  the  fertility  of  its  lands^ 
which  are  infinitely  superior  to 
thos^  in  the  vicinity.  On  this 
mountain  are  seversd  churches^ 
as  well  as  the  most  beautiful 
villas  of  Naples,  amongst  wich 
may  be  distinguished  tiiose  of 
Prince  Caraffa  of  Belvedere,  and 
of  Count  Ricciardi,  and  the  coim- 
try  seat  of  the  Duchess  of  Flo- 
ridia. 

From  thence  we  proceed  to 
the  adjoining  hilL  called  St  Ermo, 
from  an  ancient  Phoenician  word, 
signifying  high  or  sublime,  as  in 
fact  this  mountain  is.  In  the  middle 
age  a  chajJel  was  erected  here^ 
and  dedicated  to  St  Erasmus; 
from  this  circumstance,  the  name 
of  that  sai^t  was  given  to  the 
mountain,  which  is  indifferently 
called  St.  Ermo  or  St  Erasmo. 

On  the  top  of  this  mountain 
is  situated  the 

Castello  San  Ermo, — This  was 
formerly  a  tower,  erected  by  the 
Norman  princes ;  from  its  advan- 
tageous situation  at  the  summit 
of  a  mountain,  commanding  the 
city  on  one  side  and  the  sea  on 
the  other,  it  received  the  name 
of  Belforte.  Charles  II  converted 
this  into  a  castle,  to  which  he 
added  new  fortifications  in  1518, 
when  Naples  was  besieged  by 
General  Lautrec.  Charles  V  made 
it  afterwards  a  regular  citadel^ 
which  Philip  V  embellished  with 
new  works.  The  whole  of  this 
building  now  presents  an  hexa^ 
gon  about  100  toises  in  diameter, 
composed  of  very  high  walls,  with 
a  counterscarp  cut  in  the  rock. 
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in  wYdth  likewise  are  macte  the 
ditches  surroundinff  it,  with  mine^, 
countermines,  ana  several  sub- 
terranean ways  in  its  vicinity.  In 
the  centre  of  the  castle  is  a  very 
extensive  place  d^armes,  with  a 
formidable  artillery,  and  a  nu- 
merous garrison.  Beneath  this 
tjastle^  is  a  cistern  of  prodigious 
size,  being  as  broad  as  the  castle 
itself. 

A  short  distance  below  the 
castle  is 

The  Church  of  San  Martino. — 
This  spot  was  formerly  occupied 
by  a  country  house  of  the  king 
of  Naples,  which  was  rendered 
remarkably  delightful  by  the 
beauty  of  its  situation.  Charles, 
duke  of  Calabria,  son  of  Robert 
of  Anjou,  solicited  his  father  to 
convert  it  into  a  sacred  building ; 
so  that  in  1325  the  erection  of 
the  church  and  monastery  was 
commenced,  and  they  were  en- 
dowed by  King  Robert  and  Queen 
Jane  I. 

The  present  church  was  re- 
modelled two  centuries  after- 
wards, according  to  the  plan  of 
Chevalier  Fansaga,  and  the  fine 
appearance  it  bears,  attended 
wifii  the  real  beauty  of  its  de- 
corations, render  it  most  worthy 
of  notice.  It  is  ornamented  with 
fine  paintings,  beautiful  marbles, 
precious  stones,  and  gilt  stuc- 
coes. On  the  upper  part  of  the 
door  is  a  picture  by  Chevalier  Mas- 
simo, representing  Jesus  Christ 
and  the  Virgin  Mary.  On  the 
sides  of  the  church  likewise  are 
two  other  pictures,  representing 
Moses  and  Elias ;  these  are  exe- 
cuted by  Spagnoletto,  and  are 
very  fine  compositions.  The  twelve 
prophets,  formhig  eight  pictures, 
on  the  roof  of  the  jiave,  are  the 
chefs-d'oeuvre  of  Spagnoletto, 
whether  considered  as  to  their 


sublimity  of  design,  and  yaiHety 
of  characters,  or  to  their /natural 
expression  and  beauty-  of  colour^ 
ing.  The  frescoes  on  the  roof  of 
the  nave,  representing  our  Sa- 
viour's ascension,  and  the  twdve 
apostles,  placed  between  the 
windows,  are  ranked  amongst 
the  best  works  of  Chevalier 
Lanfranc 

The  grand  altar  is  executed  in 
wood  from  a  design  by  Solimea, 
and  was  to  be  enriched  with 
valuable  marbles,  but  ttds  has 
not  been  effected.  The  .choir  ia 
remarkably  beautiful ;  the  paint- 
ings on  the  ceiling  were  com- 
menced by  Chevalier  d'Arpina, 
and  continued  by  Berardino  of 
Sicily.  The  principal  picture,  cor* 
responding  with  &e  grand  altar^ 
and  representing  the  Birth  of 
our  Saviour^  is  by  the  celebrated 
Guide  Reni,  but  the  death  of 
this  painter  prevented  his  finish* 
ing  it;  The  other  paintings  seen 
in  this  chtB*ch  are  by  Lanfranc,. 
Spagnoletto,  and  the  Chevalier 
Massimo.  The  chapels  likewise 
contain  a  number  of  fine  paint- 
ings, amongst  which  is  the  Bap- 
tism of  St  John,  the  only  work 
in  Naples  painted  by  Charles 
Maratta.  There  are  in  the  same 
chapel  two  paintmgs  represent- 
ing Herodias  in  the  act  of  offer- 
ing the  head  of  St  John  to  He- 
rod, and  the  decollation  of  the 
saint,  both  by  the  Chevalier  Mas- 
simo. 

The  chapel  of  St  Anselm  con- 
tains two  fine  pictures  by  Vac- 
cari.  That  of  St  Martin  is  orna- 
mented with  a  fresco  very  much 
esteemed,  executed  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years  ago,  by  the  Che- 
valier Paolo  Finoglia.  A  very 
fine  bas-relief,  by  Vaccari,  the 
sculptor,  may  be  seen  in  the 
chapel  of  St  Gennaro;  and  that^ 
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of  St  Bruno,  entirely  painted  by 
the  Chevalier  Massimo,  is  lookea 
upon  as  one  of  his   best  works. 

The  ceiling  of  the  sacristy  was 
painted  by  the  Chevalier  Arpino. 
The  pictare  on  the  arch  oppo- 
site the  door,  representing  our 
Saviour  in  the  house  of  Pilate, 
is  the  more  worthy  of  notice,  as 
three  artists  were  employed  to 
execute  it;  namely,  Viviani  for 
the  perspective,  the  Chevalier 
Massimo  for  the  fibres,  and  the 
Chevalier  Cosmo  Fansaga  for  the 
design.  Another  excellent  picture 
in  the  sacristy  represents  St  Peter 
denying  the  Lord.  It  is  by  Mi- 
chael Angelo  Caravaggio.  Adjoin- 
ing the  sacristry  is  a  chapel, 
all  the  paintings  of  which  are  by 
Jordans,  excepting  the  picture 
of  the  grand  altar,  representing 
Jesus  Christ  dead,  which  is  one 
of  the  finest  works  of  Spagno- 
letto.  It  displays  the  rarest  qua- 
lities of  the  art.  This  chapel  is 
called  the  treasury,  because  all 
the  movable  ornaments  of  the 
churc^L  were  once  kept  there. 

Besides  tie  pictures,  the  tra- 
veller will  certainly  admire  in 
this  church  the  room  called  La 
Sala  del  Consiglio  (the  council 
hall),  the  beauty  of  the  choir  and 
of  the  sacristy  entirely  covered 
with  mosaics  worked  m  wood  of 
the  Brazils,  representing  several 
prospects  nx)m,  and  histories  of 
the  Old  Testament.  These  were 
executed  by  Fra  Bonaventura 
Prest,  a  German,  a  Carthusian 
lay  brother.  The  cleanliness  of 
the  pavements^  and  in  general 
the  excellent  keeping  of  the 
church,  deserve  likewise  attenion. 
It  does  honour  to  the  keeper, 
Mr  Antonio  Rainieri,  who  is  to 
be  applied  to  by  foreigners  wish- 
ing to  visit  the  church.  They 
wfll  find  in  him  every  assistance 


towards  becoming  acquainted  with 
the  several  beauties  of  this  truly 
agreable  church. 

The  monastery  was  suppres- 
sed in  the  year  1807,  and  con- 
verted into  barracks,  which  are 
now  those  of  the  Invalids.   The 
situation  of  this  building  is  one 
of    the    finest    that    can    pos- 
sibly be  imagined,  commanding 
a  complete  view  of  the  immense 
city  of  Naples.  The  spectator  may 
distinctly  see  all  the  finest  build- 
ings, and  almost  all  the  streets 
and  principal  squares;  he  may 
hear  the  noise  of  the  people,  as 
WiBll  as  carriages  in  the  city,  from 
this  spot,  and  thence   may  dis- 
cover on  one  side  the  magnificent 
gulf  of  Naples,  and  on  t£e  other 
the  beautiful  hills   of  Pausilipo, 
and  Capo  di  Monte,  and  the  Cam- 
pagna  Felice,  which  extends  as 
far  as  Caserta.  In  the  distance 
may  be   seen  the  mountains  of 
Tifata,  and  beyond  them  the  ma- 
jestic chain  of  the  Apennines.  In- 
dependently of  its  natural  beau- 
ties, this  prospect  is  enriched  by 
the  delightfiil  villages  ofPortici, 
Torre  del  Greco,   and  La  Nun- 
ziata.  This  magnificent  situation 
is  crowned  by  the  mountains  of 
Sorrento,  of  Vico,  and  of  Massa; 
and  by  the  islands  of  Capri,  Ischia, 
Procida,   and   Nisida.  The  best 
point  of  view  for  enjoying  this  su- 
perb coup  d'oeil  is  from  the  gar- 
den of  the   ancient  monastery, 
called  Belvedere. 

From  St  Ermo  we  proceed 
northward  for  the  space  of  about 
four  miles,  to  the  summit  of  ano- 
ther mountain,  and  reach  the  her- 
mitage and  church  of  the  Camal- 
dules,  in  which  may  be  seen  se- 
veral fine  pictures  by  the  Cala- 
brese,  Santafrede,  Barrocci,  and 
tiie  Chevalier  Massimo.  The  paint- 
ing by  the  latter  represents  the 
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Lord's  Supper.  The  hermitage  con- 
tains at  present  thirty-four  monks 
belonging  to  the  order  of  St  Be- 
nedict as  reformed  by  St.  Ro- 
mualdo. 

This  spot  is  worthy  of  notice, 
as  it  conunands  a  dehghtful  pro- 
spect of  the  Campagna  Felice,  ex- 
tending as  far  as  Terracina,  to 
a  distance  of  about  eighty  i]^es. 

On  our  return  from  flie  Ca- 
maldules  we  descend  through  the 
street  called  Tlnfrascata  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  town  till  we 
reach 

The  Church  of  St  Theresa. — 
This  magnificent  church,  belong- 
ing to  the  barefooted  Carmelites, 
was  erected  about  l±ie  year  1600, 
after  a  plan  by  James  Consorti. 
It  had  a  grand  altar,  ornamented 
with  precious  marbles  and  gilt 
bronze;  but  this  was  removed 
during  the  military  occupation 
of  the  kingdom  to  the  chapel  of 
the  Royal  palace,  where  it  may 
still  be  seen.  The  paintings  of 
the  chapel  of  St  Theresa  are  exe- 
cuted by  the  Chevalier  Massimo. 
The  window  contains  two  pictu- 
res, one  representing  the  Flight 
into  E^rpt,  and  the  other  the 
venerable  personage  known  by 
the  appellation  of  Dominick  cu 
Gesii  e  Maria,  in  the  battle  of 
Praga,  both  by  James  del  Po. 
This  church  was  formerly  almost 
on  a  level  with  the  street,  which 
passed  before  it,  but  under  the 
military  government  a  new  one 
having  been  constructed,  leading 
to  Capo  di  Monte,  and  much  lower 
than  the  former,  Uie  church  has 
been  left  higher,  and^  in  order 
to  render  it  acces8ible,it  has  been 
requisite  to  raise  the  two  lateral 
flights  of  stairs  which  lead  to  it 
at  present 


THIRD  day; 

The  Boy al Academy Degli  Studi. 
— This  grand  edifice  was  erected 
in  1587,  by  the  Viceroy,  Duke 
of  Ossuna,  from  designs  by  Ju- 
lius Ca^ar  Fontana,  for  Uie  ac- 
commodation of  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy of  Study.  Count  Lemos  con- 
tinued this  building,  and  it  was 
afterwards  augmented  by  Char- 
les m.  But  in  1780,  the  public 
studies  having  been  transierred 
to  the  college  of  St  Saviour,  Fer- 
dinand I  appropriated  this  build- 
ing to  the  new  Academy  of  Scien- 
ces and  the  Fine  Arts,  and  it  now 
contains  seventy-one  rooms: — 

Five  rooms    of    mosaics  and 
frescoes. 
Two  of  Egyptian  relics. 
Two  of  Toro  Famese. 
One  of  bronzes. 
Twelve  of  marble  statues. 
Five  of  terra  cotta.  ^ 

One  of  gems. 
Five  of  small  bronzes. 
Nine  of  Tuscan  vases,  &c. 
Nine  of  paintings. 
One  of  medals. 
One  secret  cabinet 
Library,  eight 
Three  of  Papyrus. 
Seven  of  foreign  paintings. 
In  the  vestibule  are  two  colos- 
sal equestrian  statues,  modelled 
by  Canova,  of  Charles  m  and 
Ferdinand  I,  kings  of  the  Two 
Sicilies ;  the  model  of  the  bronze 
statues,  opposite  the  church  of 
St  Ferdinand;  of  Alexander  Se- 
verus,  of  Flora,  of  the  genius  of 
Rome,  and  of  Urania.  As  the  li- 
mit of  this  work  will  not  allow 
me  to  describe  the  contei^ts  in 
full  of  even  one  room,  I  beg  to 
refer  to  one  of  the  catalogues 
sold  at  the  entrance,  price  one 
piaster;  that  by  Bernard  Qui^- 
ranta  is  not  correct 
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In  outward  appearance  it. is  a 
large  brick  building  stuccoed ;  the 
facade  is  majestic;  the  middle 
of  the  entrance  is  adorned  with 
handsome   pillars  brought  from 
Portici.   On  ^e  ground  floor,  to 
the  left,  are  apartments  filled  with 
the  pictures  sawed  from  the  walls 
of  Herculaneum,    Pompeii,  &c, 
among  which  a  parrot  drawing 
a  car  with  a  grasshopper  driving, 
and  other  whimsical  subjects,  are 
supposed  to  be  copies  from  Zeuxis. 
The  gallery  of  ancient  sculpture 
contains  the  hall  of  Flora,  hall 
of  Apollo,  hall  of  the  Muses,  hall 
of  the  Venuses,  hall  of  Hercules, 
hall  of  Atlas,  hall   of  Antinous, 
and  the  Cabinet;   in  the  second 
division  is  the  famous  colossal 
Hercules  of  Glycon,  found  in  Ca- 
racalla's  baths  at  Home,  and  con- 
sidered one  of  the  finest  statues 
extant.  In  the  third  division  is  a 
statne  of  Agrippina,  the  mother 
of  Nero.  The  hall  of  Flora  con- 
tains the  colossal  statue  of  Flora, 
also  found  in  Caracalla's  baths, 
a  chef-d'oeuvre  of  the  Grecian 
chisel;   and  the  Toro  Famese, 
said  to  be  by  Phydias.  The  hall 
of  the  Muses  contains  a  large  and 
fine  vase  of  Greek  njarble,  orna- 
mented with  bas-relief  by  Sal- 
pion,  a  sculptor  of  Athens.  The 
haJl  of  Venus  contains  a  Venus, 
said  to  be  by  Praxiteles,  with 
several  others  of  that  goddess; 
a  statue  of  Bacchus  as  a  Herma- 
phrodite. The  hall  of  Atlas  con- 
tains the  statue  of  Aristides,  from 
Herculaneum,  considered  a  mas- 
ter-piece of  the  Grecian  chisel 
The  hall  of  Antinous  contains  the 
group  of  Orestes  and   Electra, 
nrom  Herculaneum.  Adjoining  the 
gallery  of  Sculpture  is  the  open 
court  and  quadrangle,  containing 
several  colossal  statues  and  other 
T^tiquities.  Opposite  the  gallery, 


on  the  right  as  jou  enter,  is  the 
apartment  contaming  the  Egyp- 
tian antiquities,  among  which  are 
several  mummies  in  a  wonderful 
state  of  preservation,  a  statue  of 
Isis,  found  in  her  temple  of  Pom- 
peii, other  divinities,  small  vases, 
incense  bottles,  &c.  &c  A' little 
further  on,  on  the  right,  and  at 
the  foot  of  the  grand  staircase^ 
is  the  apartment  containing  the 
bronze  statues  and  busts,  chiefly 
found  in  Herculaneum;  t^is  col" 
lection  of  bronzes  is  probably  the 
finest,  most  andent,  and  most 
valuable  in  the  world;  many  of 
them  are  exquisite,  and  perfectly 
natural;  the  two  lads  playing  at 
bowls  seem  almost  alive,  and  the 
drunken  faun  in  the  middle  of 
the  appartment,  reclining  on  a 
wineskin,  is  snaping  his  fingers, 
and  laughing. 

The  grand  staircase  in  front 
leads  to  the  first  floor,  where 
two  flights  of  steps  meet  at  the 
entrance  to  the  library,  which 
contains  about  200,000  printed 
volumes,  with  a  large  collection 
of  precious  manuscripts;  the  body 
of  this  building  is  long,  and  com- ' 
municates  with  four  halls  well  stoc- 
ked with  books.  One  apartment  is 
apprepriated  entirely  to  manus- 
cripts, another  to  curious  prints. 
The  library  is  open  to  the  public 
every  day  from  ten  till  two  (excep- 
ting the  two  last  apartments); 
persons  who  come  to  read  are  re- 
quired to  write  the  name  of  the 
book  they  want  upon  a  slip  of 
paper;  and,  on  going  away,  to 
return  the  paper  and  the  book. 
In  the  centre  of  the  large  hall 
an  echo,  said  to  repeat  thirty- 
two  times,  is  produced  by  strik- 
ing two  books  together.  On  one 
side  of  the  library  are  the  rooms 
where  the  manuscripts  from  Her- 
culaneum are  unroUed;  they  re- 
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fi^emble  cadgels,  of  a  black  and 
bro^rii  colour,  and  in  part  petri- 
fied,  the  process  of  unfolding 
them  is  a  most  tedions  one:  a 
number  have  been  found  legible, 
but  very  few  complete.  Phiiode- 
mu8  upon  Rhetoric,  was  complete, 
and  a  moral  work  of  Polistratus; 
copious  remains  of  Epicurus  upon 
Nature;  some  remnants  of  a  Latin 
poem,  on  the  war  between  Marc 
Antony  and  Octayius,  &c.  &c.  The 
other  numerous  apartments  on 
the  same  floor  contain  the  anti- 
quities brought  from  Hercula- 
neum,  Pompeii,  Stabia,  &c.  &c, 
hi  other  rooms  are  the  gold  or- 
naments, necklaces,  earrings,  coins 
and  medals,  mosaics,  ancient  glass, 
dishes,  incense  bottles,  bronze 
utensils,  wine  cups,  pens,  tablets, 
lamps,  kitchen  furniture,  loaves, 
fruits  grain, Jhoneycombs,  &c.  Sec, 
reduc^  to  a  sort  of  hard  cinder, 
and  kept  in'  glass  cases*.  In  the 
first  room  is  the  celebrated  ca* 
meo,  said  to  be  the  most  valuable 
worK  of  its  kind  in  existence;  on 
one  side  is  the  apotheosis  of  Pto- 
lemy, on  the  omer  the  head  of 
Medusa.  Here  are  also  the  mir- 
rors, combs,  rouge,  and  gold  per- 
sonal ornaments',  found  in  the 
tombs  of  females;  arms,  armour, 
papyri,  styles,  and  dice  in  the 
tombs  of  men;  tops,  dolls,  and 
other  toys  in  tiiose  of  children. 
In  another  suite  of  rooms  is  a 
collection  of  vases,  from  the  above 
places,  finely  painted.  The  floors 
were  taken  from  Herculaneum, 
Pompeii,  &c.  &c. ;  they  are  partly 
mosaic,  partly  marble,  and  very 
beautifuL  In  one  of  the  rooms 
are  some  very  beautiful  vases 
from  Nola.  Another  suite  of  apart- 
ments contains  the  easel  paint- 
ings by  Raphael.  Titian,  Domi- 
nichino,  Giulio  Romano,  Claude. 
Gorreggk),    the    Garacds,     ana 


other  great  masters;  and  in  one 
of  these  rooms  are  excellent  and 
correct  models  in  cork,  of  Her- 
oulaneum,  Pompeii,  the  temples, 
&c.  &c.,  at  Paestum,  wilh  other 
ancient  edifices  of  Magna  Grae- 
cia.  The  beautiful  mosaic  of  one 
of  Alexander's  battles  has  just 
been  removed  from  Pompeii ;  an 
order  must  be  had  to  see  it  The 
Camera  Oscena  is  kept  locked, 
and  cannot  be  seen  without  an  or- 
der from  the  government  through 
the  ambassador,  others  are  ex- 
quisite as  works  of  art,  but 
Mockingly  obscene. 

The  Museum  is  open  to  the 
public  every  day,  festivals  ex- 
cepted, from  ten  in  the  morning 
till  two  in  the  affcemoon;  it  is 
rather  expensive  to  go  over  it 
alone ;  the  traveller  may  obviate 
this  by  going  in  company:  from 
two  bajocchi  to  two  carlins  is 
given  to  each  custode,  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  rooms  and 
the  size  of  the  party. 

From  tiie  academy  to 

I%e  Piazza  dello  Spirito  Santo. 
— This  square,  which  the  Neapo- 
litans pall  also  Largo  di  Merca- 
tello,  is  ornamented  with  a  beauti- 
ful semicircular  edifice,  erected 
in  1757,  at  the  expense  of  the 
city,  in  honour  of  Charles  m, 
king  of  Naples.  The  architect 
employed  in  its  constmction  was 
the  Chevalier  VanviteUi.  It  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  marble  balustrade, 
on  which  are  twenty-six  statues, 
representing  the  virtues  of  the 
monarch,  m  the  centre  of  the 
building  is  a  grand  pedestal,  in- 
tended to  bear  the  equestrian 
statue  of  king  Charles  in,  who 
was  so  well  entitled  to  the  grsi- 
titude  of  the  city  of  Naples.  Tliis 
statue,  however,  has  not  yet  been 
erected. 

Near  this  square  is 
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7%e  Church  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
— This  was  established  in  1555, 
by  a  society  of  devotees,  under 
the  direction  of  a  Dominican  monk. 
They  erected  a  small  church, 
which  was  rebuilt  in  1564,  with 
a  conservatory  for  girls  whose 
situation  in  life  mi^ht  be  endan- 
gered by  a  bad  education.  This 
church  was  again  rebuilt  between 
the  years  1774  and  1775,  after 
the  plan  of  Marius  Giofredo.  The 
grand  alt^r  is  adorned  with  va- 
luable marbles  and  with  a  large 
picture  representing  the  Descent 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  by  Francis 
La  Mura.  In  the  smaller  entrance 
to  the  church,  two  fine  pictures 
are  seen,  one  on  the  right  and 
the  other  on  the  left  side,  repre- 
senting the  Descent  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  St  Charles  Borromeo, 
both  by  Fabrizio  Sailtafede.  An- 
other remarkable  picture  by  the 
same  author  i^  in  the  chapel  be- 
longing to  the  family  of  Campo 
Ghiaro.  It  represents  the  patro- 
nage of  the  Holy  Virgin.  That 
which  ornamented  the  chapel  of 
the  Rosary,  by  Luke  Jordans, 
has  been  removed.  Two  other 
large  and  fine  pictures  may  be 
observed  in  the  chapels  next  to 
the  grand  altar :  that  on  the  right 
is  executed  by  Fischietti,  and  the 
other  by  Celebrano. 

Opposite  this  church  is  the  pa- 
lace Doria  of  the  princes  d'Angri, 
which  for  its  very  fine  architec- 
ture by  the  Chevalier  Vanvitelli 
deserves  particular  attention.  Here 
.begins  the  quarter  of. Mount OU- 
veto,  the  most  populous  and  com- 
mercial in  Naples.  Several  other 
palaces  ornament  it ;  we  shall  es- 
pecially notice  that  of  Pignatelli 
of  the  dukes  of  Monteleone ;  that 
of  Maddalone,  one  front  of  which 
overlooks  the  street  of  Toledo; 
this  is  one  of  the  principal  pa- 


laces in  Naples,  both  on  account 
of  the  architecture,  and  of  the 
statue  and  pictures  with  which 
its  interior  is  decorated. 

At  lenght,  when  arrived  on  the 
square  of  Monte  Oliveto  we  shall 
observe  there  the  palace  of  the 
dukes  of  Gravina  of  the  family 
of  Orsini,  which  is  likewise  one 
of  the  most  conspicuous  from  its 
beautiful  architecture  by  Gabriel 
Agnolo. 

Upon  this  square  the  traveller 
will  observe  a  large  fountain  o\ 
marble  ornamented  with  three 
lions  throwing  water  into  a  basin, 
and  surmounted  by  a  bronze 
statue  of  Charles  H.  He  caused 
this  fountain  to  be  constnicted^, 
and  his  statue  was  erected  by 
the  public  in  year  1668. 

From  the  square  we  go  up  by 
a  short  ascent  to 

The  Church  of  St  Mary  of 
Monte  Oliveto^ — It  was  founded 
in  1411,  by  Gurello  Origlia,  pro- 
thonotary  of  the  kingdom,  dttring 
the  reign  of  Emg  Ladislas :  at 
the  same  time  was  founded  the 
monastery  of  Olivetan  monks, 
which  was  afterwards  endowed 
with  considerable  property  by  Al- 
phonso  n  of  Arragon.  The  church 
is  very  handsome,  and  abounds 
with  ornaments  of  every  descrip-^ 
tion.  The  beautiful  chapel  of  St 
Sepulchre  is  remarkable  for  the 
statues  in  terra  cotta,  by  Moda- 
nin  of  Modena,  who,  indepen- 
dently of  ike  mystery,  has  pre- 
sented us  with  portraits  of  many 
of  the  illustrious  men  of  his  time;^ 
tiius  the  face  of  Nicodemus  is  a 
portrait  of  John  Pontanus ;  that 
of  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  is  a  li- 
keness of  Sannazar ;  and  St  John, 
weeping,  and  the  statue  at  his 
side,  represent  Alphonse  H  with 
Ferdinand  his  son^ 
The  monastery  attached  to  the 
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church  has  been  sappressed.  It 
-was  one  of  the  largest  and  finest 
in  Naples.  It  hat  four  cloisters, 
in  one  of  which'  was  a  small 
obelisk  and  several  ancient  sta- 
tues. These  objects  have  been 
given  to  a  conservatory  called 
Yentapane,  situated  near  St  Efrem 
Nuovo,  and  the  monastery  is  now 
occupied  by  several  magistrates 
and  public  offices,  namely,  the 
intendenza  of  Naples,  the  muni- 
cipid  body,  the  hign  court  of 
justice,  &c 

The  church  belongs  now  to  the 
Lombard  nation,  to  whom  it  was 
|riven  in  1801  by  King  Ferdinand. 
Three  years  after,  that  is  in  1804, 
he  confirmed  this  donation  by  a 
solemn  decree.  In  the  present 
year,  1825,  the  administrators  of 
the  church  have  been  under  the 
necessity  of  repairing  its  ceiling 
both  inside  and  outside,  which 
lias  been  executed  in  a  very  ele- 
gant manner. 

From  this  church  we  shall  re- 
enter the  street  of  Toledo,  which 
is  the  finest  and  most  magnifi- 
cent in  Naples.  It  derived  its 
name  from  the  viceroy,  Don  Peter 
of  Toledo,  who  constructed  it  in 
1540,  on  the  ditches  of  the  city 
ramparts.  Its  lenght,  from  the 
Royal  palace  to  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy, is  nearly  a  mile ;  it  is  or- 
namented with  handsome  shops, 
and  a  considerable  number  of 

Salaces,  amongst  which  may  be 
istinguished  the  Royal  palace, 
and  those  of  Stigliano,  deUe  Fi- 
nalize, Gavalcante,  Monte-Leone, 
Maddaloni,  DenticL  and  Berio; 
in  the  latter  is  a  fine  collection 
of  pictures,  and  a  superb  group 
in  marble,  representing  Yenus 
and  Adonis,  executed  by  the  ce- 
lebrated Marquis  Canova.  The 
palaces  of  Monte-Leone  and  Mad- 


daloni contain  numerous  fine  pic- 
tures by  first-rate  artists. 

The  streets  in  the  vicinity  of 
that  of  Toledo  have  a  very  bad 
character ;  most  of  them  are  nar- 
row, with  high  houses  on  each 
side. 

Return  to  hotel. 

FOURTH  DAY. 

Proceeding  to  the  Capo  di 
Monte,  a  delightful  hill,  comman- 
ding a  view  of  a  large  part  of 
Naples.  The  way  to  it  begins  from 
the  church  of  St  Theresa,  and  ad- 
vancing over  a  magnificent  bridge^ 
of  seven  arches,  erected  over  a 
lower  street  of  the  town,  it  pro- 
ceeds for  the  space  of  about  one 
mile  to 

The  Royal  Palace  of  Capo  di 
Monte, — This  superb  palace  was 
erected  in  1738,  by  Charles  HI, 
and  its  charming  situation  ren- 
ders it  one  of  the  most  delight- 
ful of  the  royal  buil^gs.  Its 
construction  was  entrusted  to  Me- 
drano,  an  architect  of  Palermo, 
who,  amongst  other  faults,  laid 
the  foundation  on  a  spot  which 
had  been  already  excavated  for 
the  purpose  of  procuring  stones ; 
so  that  in  order  to  support  the 
building  on  the  summit  of  the 
mountam,  it  was  necessary  to 
form  several  foundations  in  the 
plain.  These  works  may  still  be 
seen  at  the  place  called  La  Mon- 
tagna  Spaccata. 

This  palace,  which  remained 
incomplete,  contained  the  pictu- 
res and  museum  of  the  house  of 
Famese,  as  well  as  several  cur- 
iosities acquired  by  the  king; 
but  the  whole  of  these  have  been 
removed  to  the  Royal  Academy. 

Round  the  palace  is  the  park^ 
or  royal  chace  called  Bosco  di 
Capo  di  Monte.  It  is  surrounded 
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choir.  Each  olf  them  represents 
some  prodigious  event  in  st  Char- 
les's life,  and  three  of  them,  the 
most  valuable,  bear  the  seal  of 
the  government,  which,  during 
the  revolutionary  period,  was  ob- 
liged to  take  this  precaution  in 
order  to  prevent  other  pictures 
being  fraudulentl^r  substituted  in- 
stead of  the  originals. 

In  the  immediate  vicinity  is  a 
Royal  College,  called  Collegio 
delle  Scuole  Pie  di  Puglia,  where 
the  young  nobility  only,  both  na- 
tive and  foreigners,  are  admitted 
for  education. 

In  one  of  the  adjacent  streets  is 

The  Academy  for  Engraving 
Plates  and  Hard  Stones. — Char- 
les m,  on  his  passage  through 
Florence,  formed  the  design  of 
establishing  at  Naples  an  aca- 
demy for  engraving  similar  to  the 
one  he  had  seen  in  the  former 
place.  He  executed  this  plan  by 
calling  to  his  capital  several  Flo- 
rentine artists,  whose  descendants 
are  still  employed  in  this  estab- 
lishment. It  has  no  remarkable 
appearance,  but  very  valuable 
works  are  executed  there.  They 
show,  among  others,  on  oval  piece 
of  oriental  petrified  wood  inten- 
ded for  a  table,  and  several  stu- 
pendous pieces  of  workmanship, 
made  partly  of  precious  stones 
and  partly  of  oriental  petrified 
wood,  the  whole  destined  for  the 
chapel  of  the  Royal  Palace  at 
Caserta.  A  school  of  drawing  had 
also  been  founded  in  this  aca- 
demy, but  in  the  recent  organi- 
zation of  public  instruction,  this 
branch  was  removed  to  the  aca- 
demy degli  Studi,  whither  the 
whole  establishment  will  soon  be 
transferred. 

A  descent  leads  from  these  pla- 
ces to  a  bridge  called  Ponte  di 
Chiaja,  by  which  the  hiU  of  St 


Ermo  is  connected  with  that  of 
Pizzo  Falcone.  Close  to  this  bridge 
on  the  right  side  is 

The  Church  of  St  Mary  of  the 
Angela.  —  It  is  a  grand  church, 
erected  by  the  P6res  Pieux  Thea- 
tins  in  1600,  on  the  plan  of  P. 
Francis  Grimaldi.  It  has  three 
naves,  and  is  ornamented  with 
numerous  paintings  by  Chevalier 
Masimo,  Jordans,  and  Andrea 
Vaccaro.  It  contains  also  valuable 
marbles,  among  which  the  two 
Angels  on  the  corners  of  the 
grand  altar  deserve  particular  at- 
tention The  altar  is  itself  a  most 
remarkable  piece  on  accoimt  of 
the  precious  marbles  with  which 
it  is  covered.  The  cupola  of  this 
church  is  a  magnificent  imitation 
of  St  Peter's  at  Rome.  It  is  en- 
tirely covered  with  lead,  and  may 
be  seen  from  any  open  part  of 
the  town.  The  street  in  which 
this  church  stands  leads  to  the 
top  of  the  hill  called  Pizzo  Fal- 
cone, but  before  reaching  it  we 
turn  to  the  right  by  a  short  lane 
to  see. 

The  Church  of  La  Nunziatella, 
— This  church  formerly  belonged 
to  the  Jesuits,  who  rebuilt  it  in 
1730  after  a  plan  by  Ferdinand 
San  Felice.  It  is  ornamented  with 
marbles,  gilt  stuccoes,  and  pain* 
tings  bv  Uie  most  celebrated  ar» 
tists  of  that  period.  It  contains 
besides  two  most  valuable  pictu* 
res  by  ancient,  though  unknown 
authors — one  representing  a  fal- 
ling Christ,  whidi  is  in  the  cha- 
pel of  the  Calvario,  and  the  other 
in  the  sacristy,  representing  the 
Annunciation  of  Uie  Virgin.  In 
the  military  coUege  belon^g  to 
this  church,  under  the  title  of 
Polytechnic  School,  150  young 
men  are  maintained  and  educated. 

From  the  Nunziatella  we  re- 
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enter  the  great  street,  and  go 
np  to 

Pizzo  Falcone. — This  hill  was 
formerly  called  Echia,  perhaps 
from  the  name  of  Hercules,  and 
was  afterwards  denominated  Lu- 
cullana,  because  it  was  partly 
occupied  by  the  gardens  and  pa- 
lace of  Luculhis,  a  Roman  con- 
sul. This  was  formerly  united  to 
the  Castello  delP  Uovo,  but  the 
separation  of  the  ground  was  cau- 
sed by  an  earthquake.  In  the  place 
where  we  are  now  —  that  is,  on 
the  top  of  the  hill — ^there  was  in 
Charles  of  Anjou's  time  a  royal 
chace  of  falcons,  and  from  this 
circumstance  the  lull  derived  its 
present  name  of  Pizzo  Falcone. 
The  chace  was -^terwards  cut 
down,  and  an  edifice  was  con- 
structed on  its  site  for  the  de- 
tention of  convicts,  but  in  more 
recent  times  it  was  converted  into 
military  barracks,  which  are  now 
occupied  by  the  Grenadiers  or 
Life  Guards.  At  the  top,  on  the 
side  overlooking  the  see,  is  a  pa- 
lace belonging  to  the  crown,  and 
which  contains  at  present  a  su- 
perb estabhshment  directed  by 
a  colonel. 

This  is  the  royal  topographi- 
cal office,  where  topographic,  geo- 
graphic, and  hydrographical  maps 
are  formed  both  of  tliis  and  fo- 
reini  countries.  It  is  furnished 
with  a  cabinet  of  geodedic  and 
optical  instruments,  by  the  best 
European  makers,  ana  possesses 
an  astronomical  observatory  for 
geodedic  operations.  A  military 
typography  is  likewise  found  there, 
with  a  calcography  for  the  prin- 
ting of  maps,  a  lithography,  a 
collection  of  military  plans  and 
memoirs  in  manuscripts,  and  fi- 
nally a  selected  library  for  the 
instruction  of  the  officers  belong- 


ing both  to  the  navy  and  the 
army. 

.  Descending  from   Pizzo   Fal- 
cone by  the  sea  side  we  reach  the 

Castello  delT  Uovo.  —  A  large 
bridge  forms  the  communication 
with  this  castle,  which  projects 
inta  the  sea  about  230  toises,  and^ 
as  we  have  already  stated,  was 
formerly  united  wiUi  the  hill  of 
Pizzo  Falcone,  but  has  been  di- 
vided from  it  by  an  earthquake. 
This  island  is  called  Megarisby 
Pliny,  and  Megalia  by  Stace.  Ac- 
cording to  the  opinion  of  antiqna* 
ries,  the  celebrated  and  rich  La- 
cullus,  a  Roman  consul,  had  a 
villa  here;  from  this  circumstance 
the  castle,  for  a  long  period  of 
time,  preserved  the  name  of  Cas- 
trum  Lucullanum.  It  is  the  place 
to  which  the  young  Augustulus, 
the  last  emperor  of  Rome,  was^ 
banished  by  Odoacre,  king  of  the 
Herulians,  and  first  king  of  Italy, 
in  the  year  476.  William  I,  the 
second  king  o/ Naples,  construc- 
ted a  palace  there  in  1154,  which 
was  idterwards  fortified  and  put 
in  a  state  ofdefence.  An  inscrip- 
tion may  be  seen  there  in  ho- 
nour of  the  viceroy  Francis  Be- 
navides,  who  made  severid  addi- 
tions in  1698. 

In  coming  again  out  of  the  castle, 
we  have  on  our  left  a  beautiful 
quay,  which  adjoins  that  of  Ghiaja. 
It  is  called  Platamone  (vulgarly 
Chiatamone),  a  word  which  is  de- 
rived from  the  Greek  Platamon, 
perhaps  because  it  was  formerly 
planted  with  plane  trees.  A  little 
palace  is  found  there,  belonging 
to  the  king,  and  which  is  occa- 
sionally inhabited  by  foreign  prin- 
ces who  come  to  Naples.  A  spring 
of  mineral  water  is  found  in  a 
subterraneous  grotto  by  the  castle. 
The  Neapohtans  call  it  Acqua 
Ferrata;  it  is  used,  especially  i" 
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-winter, -for  the  cure  of  Tarious 
disorders.  The  way  on  our  right 
leads  to 

St  Ztfcia.— This  is  a  yery  re- 
markable place,  both  on  account 
of  its  delightful  position  in  front 
of  the  gulf,  of  which  it  commands 
a  fine  prospect,  and  because  in 
summer  it  is  the  nightly  rendez- 
vous of  faslunable  people. 

On  this  spot  is  another  spring 
of  acidulous  and  sulphurous  wa- 
tar,  called  Acqua  Solfegna.  It 
descends,  like  theformer,  through 
subterraneous  channels,  from  the 
hill  of  Pizzo  Falcone,  and  from 
the  month  of  June  to  the  end  of 
September  it  becomes  the  medi- 
cinal drink  of  almost  all  valetu- 
dinarians at  Naples. 

A  beautiful  fountain  is  seen  near 
to  this  spring.  It  was  made  from 
drawings  by  Dominic  Auria.  Along 
the  remainder  of  the  beach  a 
number  of  wooden  shops  are 
usually  erected  in  the  afternoon, 
where  shells  and  exquisite  fish 
are  sold.  On  the  opposite  side 
there  are  several  inns  and  fur- 
nished lodgings,  which  are  eii- 
gerly  sought  after  by  foreigners, 
on  account  of  the  beautiful  pros- 
pect they  afford.  The  beach  ter- 
minates with  a  small  but  very 
ancient  church,  dedicated  to  St 
Lucia,  a  circumstance  from  which 
the  whole  quarter  derives  its  name. 
This  church  was  erected  by  Lu- 
cia, the  niece  of  Constantino  the 
Grreat. 

SECOND  DAY. 

We  shall  employ  this  day  in 
visiting  the  mountain  called  Vo- 
mero,  where  we  shall  see  the 
castle  of  St  Ermo,  and  the  church 
of  St  Martin.  From  thence  we 
shall  proceed  to  the  Camaldules, 
and  on  our  return  visit  the  church 
of  St  Theresa,  the  Royal  Aca- 


demy of  Study,  tiie  Square  of 
the  Holy  Ghost;  we  shall  after- 
wards pass  to  the  quarter  of 
Monte  Oliveto. 

From  Pausilipo,.we  shall  re- 
turn to  Chiaja,  to  ascend  the 
mountain  called  Vomero,  on  ac- 
count of  the  fertility  of  its  lands, 
which  are  infinitely  superior  to 
thos^  in  the  vicinity.  On  this 
mountain  are  several  churches^ 
as  well  as  the  most  beautifiil 
villas  of  Naples,  amongst  wich 
may  be  distinguished  mose  of 
Prince  Caraffa  of  Belvedere,  and 
of  Count  Ricciardi,  and  the  coiui- 
try  seat  of  the  Duchess  of  Flo- 
ridia. 

From  thence  we  proceed  to 
the  adjoining  hilL  called  St  Ermo, 
from  an  ancient  Phoenician  word, 
signifying  high  or  sublime,  as  in 
fact  this  mountain  is.  In  the  middle 
age  a  chajJel  was  erected  here, 
and  dedicated  to  St  Erasmus; 
from  this  circumstance,  the  name 
of  that  saii^t  was  given  to  the 
mountain,  which  is  indifferently 
called  St  Ermo  or  St  Erasmo. 

On  the  top  of  this  mountain 
is  situated  the 

Castello  San  Ermo, — This  was 
formerly  a  tower,  erected  by  the 
Norman  princes ;  from  its  advan- 
tageous situation  at  the  summit 
of  a  mountain,  commanding  the 
city  on  one  side  and  the  sea  on 
the  other,  it  received  the  name 
of  Belforte.  Charles  n  converted 
this  into  a  castle,  to  which  he 
added  new  fortifications  in  1518, 
when  Naples  was  besieged  by 
General  Lautrec.  Charles  V  made 
it  afterwards  a  regular  citadel, 
which  Philip  V  embellished  with 
new  works.  The  whole  of  this 
building  now  presents  an  hexa- 
gon about  100  toises  in  diameter, 
composed  of  very  high  walls,  with 
a  counterscarp  cut  in  the  rock. 
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in  wliieh  likewise  are  made  the 
ditches  surrounding  it,  with  mines, 
countermines,  ana  several  sub- 
terranean ways  in  its  vicinity.  In 
the  centre  of  the  castle  is  a  very 
extensive  place  d'armes,  with  a 
formidable  artillery,  and  a  nu- 
merous garrison.  Beneath  this 
eastleMs  a  cistern  of  prodigious 
8120,  being  as  broad  as  the  castle 
itself. 

A  short  distance  below  the 
castle  is 

The  Church  of  San  Martino. — 
This  spot  was  formerly  occupied 
by  a  country  house  of  the  king 
of  Naples,  which  was  rendered 
remarkably  delightful  by  the 
beauty  of  its  situation.  Charles, 
duke  of  Calabria,  son  of  Robert 
of  Anjou,  solicited  his  father  to 
convert  it  into  a  sacred  building ; 
so  that  in  1325  the  erection  of 
the  church  and  monastery  was 
commenced,  and  they  were  en- 
dowed by  King  Robert  and  Queen 
Jane  I. 

The  present  church  was  re- 
modelled two  centuries  after- 
wards, according  to  the  plan  of 
Chevalier  Fansaga,  and  the  fine 
appearance  it  bears,  atteided 
with  the  real  beauty  of  its  de- 
corations, render  it  most  worthy 
of  notice.  It  is  ornamented  with 
^e  paintings,  beautiiul  marbles, 
precious  stones,  and  gilt  stuc- 
coes. On  the  upper  part  ot  the 
door  is  a  picture  by  Chevalier  Mas- 
simo, representing  Jesus  Christ 
and  the  Virgin  Mary.  On  the 
sides  of  the  church  likewise  are 
two  other  pictures,  representing 
Moses  and  EKas ;  these  are  exe- 
cuted by  Spagnoletto,  and  are 
very  fine  compositions.  The  twelve 
prophets,  formfng  eight  pictures, 
on  the  roof  of  the  nave,  are  the 
chefs-d'oeuvre  of  Spagnoletto, 
whether  considered  as  to  their 


sublimity  of  design,  and  variety 
of  characters,  or  to  their  fnaturai 
expression  and  beauty>  of  colour- 
ing. The  frescoes  on  the  roof  of 
the  nave,  representing  our  Sa- 
viour's ascension,  and  the  twelve 
apostles,  placed  between  the 
windows,  are  ranked  amongst 
the  best  works  of  Chevalier 
Lanfranc. 

The  grand  altar  is  executed  in 
wood  from  a  design  by  Solimea, 
and  was  to  be  enriched  with 
valuable  marbles,  but  this  has 
not  been  effected.  The  .choir  is 
remarkably  beautiful;  the  paint- 
ings on  the  ceiling  were  com- 
menced by  Chevalier  d'Arpino, 
and  continued  by  Berardino  of 
Sicily.  The  principal  picture,  cor- 
responding with  l^e  grand  altar, 
and  representing  the  Birth  of 
our  Saviourj  is  by  the  celebrated 
Guide  Reni,  but  the  deadi  of 
this  painter  prevented  his  finish- 
ing it  The  other  paintings  seen 
in  this  church  are  by  Lanfranc, 
Spagnoletto,  and  the  Chevalier 
Massimo.  The  chapels  likewise 
contain  a  number  of  fine  paint- 
ings, amongst  which  is  the  Bap- 
tism of  St  John,  the  only  work 
in  Naples  painted  by  Charles 
Maratta.  There  are  in  the  same 
chapel  two  paintmgs  represent- 
ing Hefodias  in  the  act  of  offer- 
ing the  head  of  St  John  to  He- 
rod, and  the  decollation  of  the 
saint,  both  by  the  Chevalier  Mas- 
simo. 

The  chapel  of  St  Anselm  con- 
tains two  fine  pictures  by  Vac- 
cari.  That  of  St  Martin  is  orna- 
mented with  a  fresco  very  much 
esteemed,  executed  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years  ago,  by  the  Che- 
valier Paolo  Finoglia.  A  very 
fine  bas-relief,  by  Vaccari,  the 
sculptor,  may  be  seen  in  the 
chapel  of  St  Gennaro;  and  that. 
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of  St  BninOy  entirely  painted  by 
the  Chevalier  Massimo,  is  looked 
upon  as  one  of  his   best  works. 

The  ceiling  of  the  sacristy  was 
painted  by  the  Chevalier  Arpino. 
The  picture  on  the  arch  oppo- 
site the  door,  representing  our 
Saviour  in  the  house  of  Pilate, 
is  the  more  worthy  of  notice,  as 
three  artists  were  employed  to 
execute  it;  namely,  Viviani  for 
the  perspective,  the  Chevalier 
Massimo  for  the  figures,  and  the 
Chevalier  Cosmo  Fansaga  for  the 
design.  Another  excellent  picture 
in  the  sacristy  represents  St  Peter 
denying  the  Lord.  It  is  by  Mi- 
chael Angelo  Caravaggio.  Adjoin- 
ing the  sacristry  is  a  chapel, 
all  the  paintings  of  which  are  by 
Jordans,  excepting  the  picture 
of  the  grand  altar,  representing 
Jesus  Christ  dead,  wmch  is  one 
of  the  finest  works  of  Spagno- 
letto.  It  displays  the  rarest  qua- 
lities of  the  art  This  chapel  is 
called  the  treasury,  because  all 
the  movable  ornaments  of  the 
church  were  once  kept  there. 

Besides  the  pictures,  the  tra- 
veller win  certainly  admire  in 
this  church  the  room  called  La 
Sala  del  Consiglio  (the  council 
hall),  the  beauty  of  the  choir  and 
of  the  sacristy  entirely  covered 
with  mosaics  worked  in  wood  of 
the  Brazils,  representing  several 
prospects  trom,  and  histories  of 
the  Old  Testament.  These  were 
executed  by  Fra  Bonaventura 
Prest,  a  German,  a  Carthusian 
lay  brother.  The  cleanliness  of 
the  pavements,  and  in  general 
the  excellent  keeping  of  the 
church,  deserve  likewise  attenion. 
It  does  honour  to  the  keeper, 
Mr  Antonio  Rainieri,  who  is  to 
be  applied  to  by  foreigners  wish- 
ing to  visit  the  church.  They 
will  find  in  him  every  assistance 


towards  becoming  acquainted  with 
the  several  beauties  of  this  truly 
agreable  church. 

The  monastery  was  suppres- 
sed in  the  year  1807,  and  con- 
verted into  barracks,  which  are 
now  those  of  the  Invalids.  The 
situation  of  this  building  is  one 
of  the  finest  that  can  pos- 
sibly be  imagined,  commanding 
a  complete  view  of  the  immense 
city  of  Naples.  The  spectator  may 
distinctly  see  all  the  finest  build- 
ings, and  almost  all  the  streets 
and  principal  squares;  he  may 
hear  the  noise  of  the  people,  as 
well  as  carriages  in  the  city,  from 
this  spot,  and  thence  may  dis- 
cover on  one  side  the  magnificent 
gulf  of  Naples,  and  on  iSie  other 
the  beautiful  hills  of  Pausihpo, 
and  Capo  di  Monte,  and  the  Gam- 
pagna  Felice,  which  extends  as 
far  as  Caserta.  In  the  distance 
may  be  seen  the  mountains  of 
Tifata,  and  beyond  them  the  ma- 
jestic chain  of  the  Apennines.  In- 
dependently of  its  natural  beau- 
ties, this  prospect  is  enriched  by 
the  delightfiil  villages  of  Portici, 
Torre  del  Greco,  and  La  Nun- 
ziata.  This  magnificent  situation 
is  crowned  by  the  mountains  of 
Sorrento,  of  Vico,  and  of  Massa; 
and  by  the  islands  of  Capri,  Ischia, 
Procida,  and  Nisida.  The  best 
point  of  view  for  enjoying  this  su- 
perb coup  d'oeil  is  from  the  gar- 
den of  the  ancient  monastery, 
called  Belvedere. 

From  St  Ermo  we  proceed 
northward  for  the  space  of  about 
four  miles,  to  the  summit  of  ano- 
ther mountain,  and  reach  the  her- 
mitage and  church  of  the  Carnal- 
dules,  in  which  may  be  seen  se- 
veral fine  pictures  by  the  Cala- 
brese,  Santafrede,  Barrocci,  and 
tiie  Chevalier  Massimo.  The  paint- 
ing by  the  latter  represents  the 
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Lord's  Supper.  The  hermitage  con- 
tains at  present  thirty-four  monks 
belonging  to  the  order  of  StBe- 
nedict  as  reformed  by  St  Bo- 
mualdo. 

This  spot  is  worthy  of  notice, 
as  it  commands  a  delidhitful  pro^ 
spect  of  the  Campagna  Fehce,  ex- 
tending as  far  as  Terracina,  to 
a  distance  of  about  eighty  nules. 

On  our  return  from  uie  Ca- 
maldules  we  descend  through  the 
street  called  llnfrascata  to  the 
lower  part  of  Ae  town  till  we 
reach 

The  Chv/rch  of  St  ITieresa.-— 
This  magnificent  church,  belong- 
ing to  the  barefooted  Carmelites, 
was  erected  about  the  year  1600, 
after  a  plan  by  James  Consorti. 
It  had  a  grand  altar,  ornamented 
with  precious  marbles  and  gilt 
bronze;  but  this  was  removed 
during  the  military  occupation 
of  the  kingdom  to  the  chapel  of 
the  Royal  palace,  where  it  may 
still  be  seen.  The  paintings  of 
the  chapel  of  St  Theresa  are  exe- 
cuted by  the  Chevalier  Massimo. 
The  window  contains  two  pictu- 
res, one  representing  the  Flight 
into  Egypt,  and  the  other  the 
venerable  personage  known  by 
the  appellation  of  Dominick  ai 
Gesti  e  Maria,  in  the  battle  of 
Praga,  both  by  James  del  Po. 
This  church  was  formerly  almost 
on  a  level  with  tiie  street,  which 
passed  before  it,  but  under  the 
military  government  a  new  one 
having  been  constructed,  leading 
to  Capo  di  Monte,  and  much  lower 
than  the  former,  tlie  church  has 
been  left  higher,  and^  in  order 
to  render  it  accessible,it  has  been 
requisite  to  raise  the  two  lateral 
flights  of  stairs  which  lead  to  it 
at  present 


THIRD  day; 

2%e  BoyalAcckdemyDegli  Studi, 
— This  grand  edifice  was  erected 
in  1587,  by  the  Viceroy,  Duke 
of  Ossuna,  from  designs  by  Ju- 
lius Ca^ar  Fontana,  for  tihe  ac- 
commodation of  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy of  Study.  Count  Lemos  con- 
tinued this  building,  and  it  was 
afterwards  augmented  by  Char- 
les m.  But  in  1780,  the  public 
studies  having  been  transferred 
to  the  college  of  St  Saviour,  Fer- 
dinand I  appropriated  this  build- 
ing to  the  new  Academy  of  Scien- 
ces and  the  Fine  Arts,  and  it  now 
contains  seventy-one  rooms: — 

Five  rooms    of    mosaics  and 
frescoes. 
Two  of  Egyptian  relics. 
Two  of  Toro  Famese. 
One  of  bronzes. 
Twelve  of  marble  statues. 
Five  of  terra  cotta.  , 

One  of  gems. 
Five  of  small  bronzes. 
Nine  of  Tuscan  vases,  &c 
Nine  of  paintings. 
One  of  medals. 
One  secret  cabinet 
Library,  eight 
Three  of  Papyrus. 
Seven  of  foreign  paintings. 
In  the  vestibule  are  two  colos- 
sal equestrian  statues,  modelled 
by  Canova,  of  Charles  m  and 
Ferdinand  I,  kings  of  the  Two 
Sicilies ;  the  model  of  the  bronze 
statues,  opposite  the  church   of 
St  Ferdinand;  of  Alexander  Se- 
verus,  of  Flora,  of  the  genius  of 
Rome,  and  of  Urania.  As  tiie  li- 
mit of  this  work  will  not  allow 
me  to  describe  the  contents  in 
full  of  even  one  room,  I  beg  to 
refer  to  one  of  the  catalogues 
sold  at  the  entrance,  price  one 
piaster;  that  by  Bernard  Qu&- 
ranta  is  not  correct 
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In  outward  appearance  it. is  a 
large  brick  bailing  stuccoed;  the 
fagade  is  majestic;  the  middle 
of  the  entrance  is  adorned  with 
handsome   pillars  brought  from 
Portici.   On  the  ground  floor,  to 
the  left,  are  apartments  filled  with 
the  pictures  sawed  from  the  walls 
of  Herculaneum,   Pompeii,  &c., 
among  which  a  parrot  drawing 
a  car  with  a  grassnopper  driving, 
and  other  whimsical  subjects,  are 
supposed  to  be  copies  from  Zeuxis. 
The  gallery  of  ancient  sculpture 
contains  tJae  hall  of  Flora,  hall 
of  ApoDo,  hall  of  the  Muses,  hall 
of  the  Venuses,  hall  of  Hercules, 
hall  of  Atlas,  hall   of  Antinous, 
and  the  Cabinet;  in  the  second 
division  is  the  famous  colossal 
Hercules  of  Glycon,  found  in  Ca- 
racalla's  baHis  at  Rome,  and  con- 
sidered one  of  the  finest  statues 
extant.  In  the  third  division  is  a 
statue  of  Agrippina,  the  mother 
of  Nero.  The  hall  of  Flora  con- 
tains the  colossal  statue  of  Flora, 
also  found  in  Caracalla's  baths, 
a  chef-d'oeuvre  of  the  Grecian 
chisel;   and  the  Toro  Famese, 
said  to  be  by  Phydias.  The  hall 
of  the  Muses  contains  a  large  and 
fine  vase  of  Greek  i^arble,  orna- 
mented with  bas-rdief  by  Sal- 
pion,  a  sculptor  of  Athens.  The 
hall  of  Venus  contains  a  Venus, 
said  to  be  by  Praxiteles,  with 
several  others  of  that  goddess; 
a  statue  of  Bacchus  as  a  Herma- 
phrodite. The  hall  of  Atlas  con- 
tains the  statue  of  Arisddes,  from 
Herculaneum,  considered  a  mas- 
ter-piece of  the  Grecian  chisel 
The  hall  of  Antinous  contains  the 
group   of  Orestes  and   Electra, 
from  Herculaneum.  Adjoining  the 
gallery  of  Sculpture  is  the  open 
court  and  quadrangle,  containing 
several  colossal  statues  and  other 
antiquities.  Opposite  the  gallery, 


on  the  right  as  jou  enter,  is  the 
apartment  contaming  the  Egyp- 
tian antiquities,  among  which  are 
several  mummies  in  a  wonderful 
state  of  preservation,  a  statue  of 
Isis,  found  in  her  temple  of  Pom- 
peii, other  divinities,  small  vases, 
incense  bottles,  &c.  &c  A' little 
further  on.  on  the  right,  and  at 
the  foot  of  the  grand  staircase^ 
is  the  apartment  containing  the 
bronze  statues  and  busts,  chiefly 
found  in  Herculaneum;  tiiis  col- 
lection of  bronzes  is  probably  the 
finest  most  ancient,  and  most 
valuable  in  the  world;  many  of 
them  are  exquisite,  and  perfectly 
natural;  the  two  lads  playing  at 
bowls  seem  almost  alive,  and  the 
drunken  faun  in  the  middle  of 
the  appartment,  reclining  on  a 
wineskin,  is  snaping  his  fingers, 
and  laughing. 

The  grand  staircase  in  front 
leads  to  the  first  floor,  where 
two  flights  of  steps  meet  at  the 
entrance  to  the  library,  which 
contains  about  200,000  printed 
volumes,  with  a  large  coUection 
of  precious  manuscripts;  the  body 
of  this  building  is  long,  and  com- ' 
municates  with  four  haflfs  well  stoc- 
ked with  books.  One  apartment  is 
apprepriated  entirely  to  manus- 
cripts, another  to  curious  prints. 
The  library  is  open  to  the  public 
every  day  from  ten  till  two  (excep- 
ting the  two  last  apartments); 
persons  who  come  to  read  are  re- 
quired to  write  the  name  of  the 
book  they  want  upon  a  sUp  of 
paper;  and,  on  going  away,  to 
return  the  paper  and  the  book. 
In  the  centre  of  the  large  hall 
an  echo,  said  to  repeat  thirty- 
two  times,  is  produced  by  strik- 
ing two  books  together.  On  one 
side  of  the  library  are  the  rooms 
where  the  manuscripts  from  Her- 
culaneum are  unroUed;  they  re- 
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fi^ble  cadgels,  of  a  black  and 
brovn  colour,  and  in  part  petri- 
fied, the  process  of  nnfolding 
them  is  a  most  tedions  one:  a 
number  haye  been  found  legible, 
but  very  few  complete.  Philode- 
mus  upon  Rhetoric,  was  complete, 
and  a  moral  work  of  Polistratns; 
copious  remains  of  Epicurus  upon 
Nature ;  some  remnants  of  a  Latin 
poem,  on  the  war  between  Marc 
Antony  and  Octavius,  &c,  &c.  The 
other  numerous  apartments  on 
the  same  floor  contain  the  anti- 
quities brought  from  Hercula- 
neom,  Pompeii,  Stabia,  &c,  &c. 
In  other  rooms  are  the  gold  or- 
naments, necklaces,  earrings,  coins 
and  medals,  mosaics,  ancient  glass, 
dishes,  incense  bottles,  bronze 
utensils,  wine  cups,  pens,  tablets, 
lamps,  kitchen  furniture,  loaves, 
fruits  graiujjioneycombs,  &c.  &c., 
reduc^  to  a  sort  of  hard  cinder, 
and  kept  in*  glass  cases^  In  the 
first  room  is  the  celebrated  ca- 
meo, said  to  be  the  most  raluable 
work  of  its  kind  in  existence;  on 
one  side  is  the  apotheosis  of  Pto- 
lemy, on  the  other  the  head  of 
Medusa.  Here  are  also  the  mir- 
rors, combs,  rouge,  and  gold  per- 
sonal ornaments',  found  in  the 
tombs  of  females;  arms,  armour, 
papyri,  styles,  and  dice  in  the 
tombs  of  men:  tops,  dolls,  and 
otlier  toys  in  those  of  children. 
In  another  suite  of  rooms  is  a 
collection  of  vases,  from  the  above 
places,  finely  painted.  The  floors 
were  taken  firom  Herculaneum, 
Pompeii,  Ac  &c. ;  they  are  partly 
mosaic,  partly  marble,  and  very 
beautiful.  In  one  of  the  rooms 
are  some  very  beautiful  vases 
from  Kola.  Another  suite  of  apart- 
ments contains  the  easel  paint- 
ings by  Raphael.  Titian,  Domi- 
nichino,  Giulio  Romano,  Claude. 
Gorreggio,    the    Garacds,     ana 


other  great  masters ;  and  in  one 
of  these  rooms  ai'e  excellent  and 
correct  models  in  cork,  of  Her- 
culaneum, Pompeii,  the  temples, 
&C.  &C.,  at  Paestum,  with  crtiher 
ancient  edifices  of  Magna  Grae- 
cia.  The  beautiful  mosaic  of  one 
of  Alexander's  battles  has  just 
been  removed  from  Pompeii ;  an 
order  must  be  had  to  see  it  The 
Camera  Oscena  is  kept  locked, 
and  cannot  be  seen  without  an  or- 
der from  the  government  through 
the  ambassador,  others  are  ex- 
quisite as  works  of  art,  but 
shockingly  obscene. 

The  Museum  is  open  to  the 
public  every  day,  festivals  ex- 
cepted, from  ten  in  the  morning 
till  two  in  the  afternoon;  it  is 
rather  expensive  to  go  over  it 
^one ;  the  traveller  may  obviate 
this  by  going  in  company :  from 
two  bajocchi  to  two  carlins  is 
given  to  each  custode,  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  rooms  and 
the  size  of  the  party. 

From  tiie  academy  to 

I%e  Piazza  dello  Spirito  Santo. 
— This  square,  which  the  Neapo- 
litans pall  also  Largo  di  Merca- 
tello,  is  ornamented  with  a  beauti- 
ful semicircular  edifice,  erected 
in  1757,  at  the  expense  of  the 
city,  in  honour  of  Charles  IH, 
long  of  Naples.  The  architect 
employed  in  its  construction  was 
the  Chevalier  Vanvitelli.  It  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  marble  balustrade, 
on  which  are  twenty-six  statues, 
representing  the  virtues  of  the 
monarch.  £i  the  centre  of  the 
building  is  a  grand  pedestal,  in- 
tended to  bear  the  equestrian 
statue  of  king  Charles  HI,  who 
was  so  well  entitied  to  the  jgra- 
titude  of  the  city  of  Naples.  This 
statue,  however,  has  not  yet  been 
erected. 

Near  this  square  is 
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The  Church  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
— This  was  established  in  1555, 
by  a  society  of  devotees,  under 
the  direction  of  a  Dominican  monk. 
They  erected  a  small  church, 
which  was  rebuilt  in  1564,  with 
a  conservatory  for  girls  whose 
situation  in  life  might  be  endan- 
gered by  a  bad  e(mcation.  This 
church  was  again  rebuilt  between 
the  years  1774  and  1775,  after 
the  plan  of  Marius  Giofredo.  The 
grand  alt^r  is  adorned  with  va- 
luable marbles  and  with  a  large 
picture  representing  the  Descent 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  by  Francis 
La  Mura.  In  the  smaller  entrance 
to  the  church,  two  fine  pictures 
are  seen,  one  on  the  right  and 
the  other  on  the  left  side,  repre- 
senting the  Descent  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  St  Charles  Borromeo, 
both  by  Fabrizio  Santafede.  An- 
other remarkable  picture  by  the 
same  author  i^  in  the  chapel  be- 
longing to  the  family  of  Campo 
Ghiaro.  It  represents  the  patro- 
nage of  the  Holy  Virgin.  That 
wldch  ornamented  the  chapel  of 
the  Rosary,  by  Luke  Jordans, 
has  been  removed.  Two  other 
large  and  fine  pictures  may  be 
observed  in  the  chapels  next  to 
the  grand  altar :  that  on  the  right 
is  executed  by  Fischietti,  and  the 
other  by  Celebrano. 

Opposite  this  church  is  the  pa- 
lace Doria  of  the  princes  d'Angri, 
which  for  its  very  fine  architec- 
ture by  the  Chevalier  Vanvitelli 
deserves  particular  attention.  Here 
.  begins  the  quarter  of.  Mount  OU- 
veto,  the  most  populous  and  com- 
mercial in  Naples.  Several  other 
palaces  ornament  it;  we  shall  es- 
pecially notice  that  of  Pignatelli 
of  the  dukes  of  Monteleone ;  that 
of  Maddalone,  one  front  of  which 
overlooks  the  street  of  Toledo ; 
this  is  one  of  the  principal  pa- 


laces in  Naples,  both  on  aoconnt 
of  the  architecture,  and  of  the 
statue  and  pictures  with  which 
its  interior  is  decorated. 

At  lenght,  when  arrived  on  the 
square  of  Monte  Oliveto  we  shall 
observe  there  the  palace  of  the 
dukes  of  Gravina  of  the  family 
of  Orsini,  which  is  likewise  one 
of  the  most  conspicuous  from  its 
beautiftil  architecture  by  Gabriel 
Agnolo. 

Upon  this  square  the  traveller 
will  observe  a  large  fountain  ol 
marble  ornamented  with  three 
lions  throwing  water  into  a  basin, 
and  surmounted  by  a  bronze 
statue  of  Charles  H.  He  caused. 
this  fountain  to  be  constructed,, 
and  his  statue  was  erected  by 
the  public  in  year  1668, 

From  the  square  we  go  up  by 
a  short  ascent  to 

The  Church  of  St  Mary  of 
Monte  Oliveto, — ^It  was  founded 
in  1411,  by  GureUo  Origlia,  pro- 
thonotary  of  the  kingdom,  during 
the  reign  of  King  Ladislas :  at 
the  same  time  was  founded  the 
monastery  of  Olivetan  monks,, 
which  was  afterwards  endowed 
with  considerable  property  by  Al- 
phonso  H  of  Arragon.  The  church 
IS  very  handsome,  and  abounds* 
with  ornaments  of  every  descrip- 
tion. The  beautiM  chapel  of  St 
Sepulchre  is  remarkable  for  the 
statues  jn  terra  cotta,  by  Moda- 
nin  of  Modena,  who,  indepen- 
dently of  l!he  mystery,  has  pre- 
sented  us  with  portraits  of  many 
of  the  illustrious  men  of  his  time ; 
thus  the  face  of  Nicodemus  is  a 
portrait  of  John  Pontanus  ;  that 
of  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  is  a  li- 
keness of  Sannazar ;  and  St  John 
weeping,  and  the  statue  at  his 
side,  represent  Alphonse  H  with 
Ferdinand  his  son^ 

The  monastery  attached  to  the 
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church  has  been  sappressed.  It 
-was  one  of  the  largest  and  finest 
in  Naples.  It  hat  four  cloisters, 
in  one  of  which'  was  a  small 
obelisk  and  several  ancient  sta- 
tues. These  objects  have  been 
given  to  a  conservatory  called 
ventapane,  situated  near  St  Efrem 
Nuovo,  and  the  monastery  is  now 
occupied  by  several  magistrates 
and  public  offices,  namely,  the 
intendenza  of  Naples,  the  muni- 
cipal body,  the  hign  court  of 
justice,  &c. 

The  church  belongs  now  to  the 
Lombard  nation,  to  whom  it  was 
^ven  in  1801  by  King  Ferdinand. 
Three  years  after,  that  is  in  1804, 
he  confirmed  this  donation  by  a 
solemn  decree.  In  the  present 
year,  1825,  the  administrators  of 
the  church  have  been  under  the 
necessity  of  repairing  its  ceiling 
both  inside  and  outside,  which 
has  been  executed  in  a  very  ele- 
gant manner. 

From  this  church  we  shall  re- 
enter the  street  of  Toledo,  which 
is  the  finest  and  most  magnifi- 
cent in  Naples.  It  derived  its 
name  from  the  viceroy,  Don  Peter 
of  Toledo,  who  constructed  it  in 
1540,  on  the  ditches  of  the  city 
ramparts.  Its  lenght,  from  the 
Royal  palace  to  the  Eoyal  Aca- 
demy, is  nearly  a  mile ;  it  is  or- 
namented with  handsome  shops, 
and  a  considerable  number  of 

Salaces,  amongst  which  may  be 
istinguished  the  Royal  palace, 
and  those  of  Stigliano,  delle  Fi- 
nanze,  Gavalcante,  Monte-Leone, 
Maddaloni,  Dentici,  and  Berio; 
in  the  latter  is  a  fine  collection 
of  pictures,  and  a  superb  group 
in  marble,  representing  Venus 
and  Adonis,  executed  by  the  ce- 
lebrated Marquis  Canova.  The 
palaces  of  Monte-Leone  and  Mad- 


daloni  contain  numerous  fine  pic- 
tures by  first-rate  artists. 

The  streets  in  the  vicinity  of 
that  of  Toledo  have  a  very  bad 
character ;  most  of  them  are  nar- 
row, with  high  houses  on  each 
side. 

Return  to  hotel. 

FOURTH  DAY. 

Proceeding  to  the  Capo  di 
Monte,  a  delightful  hill,  comman- 
ding a  view  of  a  large  part  of 
Naples.  The  way  to  it  begms  from 
the  church  of  St  Theresa,  and  ad- 
vancing over  a  magnificent  bridge 
of  seven  arches,  erected  over  a 
lower  street  of  the  town,  it  pro- 
ceeds for  the  space  of  about  one 
mile  to 

The  Boyal  Palace  of  Capo  di 
Monte* — This  superb  palace  was 
erected  in  1738,  by  Charles  HI, 
and  its  charming  situation  ren- 
ders it  one  of  the  most  delight- 
ful of  the  royal  buildings.  Its 
construction  was  entrusted  to  Me- 
drano,  an  architect  of  Palermo, 
who,  amongst  other  faults,  laid 
the  foundation  on  a  spot  which 
had  been  already  excavated  for 
the  purpose  of  procuring  stones ; 
so  that  in  order  to  support  the 
building  on  the  summit  of  the 
mountam,  it  was  necessary  to 
form  several  foundations  in  the 
plain.  These  works  may  still  be 
seen  at  the  place  called  La  Mon- 
tagna  Spaccata. 

This  palace,  which  remained 
incomplete,  contained  the  pictu- 
res and  museum  of  the  house  of 
Famese,  as  well  as  several  cur- 
iosities acquired  by  the  king; 
but  the  whole  of  these  have  been 
removed  to  the  Royal  Academy. 

Round  the  palace  is  the  park^ 
or  royal  chace  called  Bosco  di 
Capo  di  Monte.  It  is  snrroundec* 
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€hoir.  Each  olf  them  represents 
some  prodigious  event  in  St  Char- 
les's life,  and  three  of  them,  the 
most  Taluable,  bear  the  seal  of 
the  government,  which,  during 
the  revolutionary  period,  was  ob- 
liged to  take  this  precaution  in 
order  to  prevent  other  pictures 
being  fraudulently  substituted  in- 
stead of  the  originals. 

In  the  immediate  vicinity  is  a 
Royal  College,  called  CoUegio 
delle  Scuole  Pie  di  Puglia,  where 
the  young  nobility  only,  both  na- 
tive and  foreigners,  are  admitted 
for  education. 

In  one  of  the  adjacent  streets  is 

Tht  Aeadetfiy  for  Engraving 
Plates  and  Hard  Stones. — Char- 
les m,  on  his  passage  through 
Florence,  formed  the  design  of 
establishing  at  Naples  an  aca- 
demy for  engraving  similar  to  the 
one  he  had  seen  in  the  former 
place.  He  executed  this  plan  by 
calling  to  his  capital  several  Flo- 
rentine artists,  whose  descendants 
are  still  employed  in  this  estab- 
lishment. It  has  no  remarkable 
appearance,  but  very  valuable 
works  are  executed  there.  They 
show,  among  others,  on  oval  piece 
of  oriental  petrified  wood  inten- 
ded for  a  table,  and  several  stu- 
pendous pieces  of  workmanship, 
made  partly  of  precious  stones 
and  partly  of  oriental  petrified 
wood,  the  whole  destined  for  the 
chapel  of  the  Royal  Palace  at 
Caserta.  A  school  of  drawing  had 
also  been  founded  in  this  aca- 
demy, but  in  the  recent  organi- 
zation of  public  instruction,  this 
branch  was  removed  to  the  aca- 
demy degli  Studi,  whither  the 
whole  establishment  will  soon  be 
transferred. 

A  descent  leads  from  these  pla- 
ces to  a  bridge  called  Ponte  di 
Ohiaja,  by  which  the  hill  of  St 


Ermo  is  connected  with  that  of 
Pizzo  Falcone.  Close  to  this  bridge 
on  the  right  side  is 

The  Church  of  St  Mary  of  the 
Angels.  —  It  is  a  grand  church, 
erected  by  the  P^res  Pieux  Thea- 
tins  in  1600,  on  the  plan  of  P. 
Francis  Grimaldi.  It  has  three 
naves,  and  is  ornamented  with 
numerous  paintings  by  Chevalier 
Masimo,  Jordans,  and  Andrea 
Vaccaro.  It  contains  also  valuable 
marbles,  among  which  the  two 
Angels  on  the  corners  of  the 
grand  altar  deserve  particular  at- 
tention The  altar  is  itself  a  most 
remarkable  piece  on  accoimt  of 
the  precious  marbles  with  which 
it  is  covered.  The  cupola  of  this 
church  is  a  magnificent  imitation 
of  St  Peter's  at  Rome.  It  is  en- 
tirely covered  with  lead,  and  may 
be  seen  from  any  open  part  of 
the  town.  The  street  in  which 
this  church  stands  leads  to  the 
top  of  the  hill  called  Pizzo  Fal- 
cone, but  before  reaching  it  we 
turn  to  the  right  by  a  short  lane 
to  see. 

The  Church  of  La  Nunziatella, 
— This  church  formerly  belonged 
to  the  Jesuits,  who  rebuilt  it  in 
1730  after  a  plan  by  Ferdinand 
San  Felice.  It  is  ornamented  with 
marbles,  gilt  stuccoes,  and  pain- 
tings bv  Sie  most  celebrated  ar» 
tists  of  that  period.  It  contains 
besides  two  most  valuable  pictu- 
res by  ancient,  though  unknown 
authors — one  representing  a  fal- 
ling Christ,  whi(£  is  in  the  cha- 
pel of  the  Calvario,  and  the  other 
in  the  sacristy,  representing  the 
Annunciation  of  the  Virgin.  In 
the  military  college  belonging  to 
this  church,  under  the  title  of 
Polytechnic  School,  150  young 
men  are  maintained  and  educate£ 

From  the  Nunziatella  we  re- 
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enter  the  great  street,  and  go 
up  to 

Pizzo  Falcone. — This  hill  was 
formerly  called  Echia,  perhaps 
from  the  name  of  Hercules,  and 
was  afterwards  denominated  Lu- 
cullana,  because  it  was  partly 
occupied  by  the  gardens  and  pa- 
lace of  Luculhis,  a  Roman  con- 
sul. This  was  formerly  united  to 
the  Castello  dell'  Uovo,  but  the 
separation  of  the  ground  was  cau- 
sed by  an  earthquake.  In  the  place 
where  we  are  now  —  that  is,  on 
the  top  of  the  hill — ^there  wasr  in 
Charles  of  Anjotf s  time  a  roval 
chace  of  falcons,  and  from  this 
circumstance  the  hill  derived  its 
present  name  of  Pizzo  Falcone. 
The  chace  was -afterwards  cut 
down,  and  an  edifice  was  con- 
structed on  its  site  for  the  de- 
tention of  convicts,  but  in  more 
recent  times  it  was  converted  into 
military  barracks,  which  are  now 
occupied  by  the  Grenadiers  or 
Life  Guards.  At  the  top,  on  the 
side  overlooking  the  see,  is  a  pa- 
lace belonging  to  the  crown,  and 
which  contains  at  present  a  su- 
perb establishment  directed  by 
a  colonel. 

This  is  the  royal  topo^aphi- 
cal  office,  where  topographic,  geo- 
graphic, and  hydrographical  maps 
are  formed  both  of  this  and  fo- 
reign countries.  It  is  furnished 
with  a  cabinet  of  geodedic  and 
optical  instruments,  by  the  best 
European  makers,  and  possesses 
an  astronomical  observatory  for 
geodedic  operations.  A  military 
typography  is  likewise  found  there, 
with  a  calcographv  for  the  prin- 
ting of  maps,  a  lithography,  a 
collection  of  military  plans  and 
memoirs  in  manuscripts,  and  fi- 
nally a  selected  library  for  the 
instruction  of  the  officers  belong- 


ing both  to  the  navy  and  the 
army. 

,  Descending  from   Pizzo   Fal- 
cone by  the  sea  side  we  reach  the 

Castello  deW  Uovo,  —  A  large 
bridge  forms  the  communication 
with  this  castle,  which  projects 
into  the  sea  about  230toi8es,  and^ 
as  we  have  already  stated,  was 
formerly  united  wim  the  hill  of 
Pizzo  Falcone,  but  has  been  di- 
vided from  it  by  an  earthquake. 
This  island  is  called  Megarisby 
Pliny,  and  Megalia  by  Stace.  Ac- 
cording to  the  opinion  of  antiqua- 
ries, the  celebrated  and  rich  Lu- 
cidlus,  a  Roman  consul,  had  a 
villa  here ;  from  this  circumstance 
the  castle,  for  a  long  period  of 
time,  preserved  the  name  of  Cas- 
trum  Lucnllanum.  It  is  the  place 
to  which  the  young  Augustulus, 
the  last  emperor  of  Rome,  wa& 
banished  by  Odoacre,  king  of  the 
Herulians,  and  first  king  of  Italy, 
in  the  year  476.  William  I,  the 
second  king  o/ Naples,  construc- 
ted a  palace  there  in  1154,  which 
was  i^terwards  fortified  and  put 
in  a  state  of  defence.  An  inscrip- 
tion may  be  seen  there  in  ho- 
nour of  the  viceroy  Francis  Be- 
navides,  who  made  several  addi- 
tions in  1693. 

In  coming  again  out  of  the  castle, 
we  have  on  our  left  a  beautiful 
quay,  which  adjoins  that  of  Ghiaja. 
It  is  called  Platamone  (vulgarly 
Chiatamone),  a  word  which  is  de- 
rived from  the  Greek  Platamon, 
perhaps  because  it  was  formerly 
planted  with  plane  trees.  A  little 
palace  is  found  there,  belonging 
to  ^e  king,  and  which  is  occa- 
sionally inhabited  by  foreign  prin- 
ces who  come  to  Naples.  A  spring 
of  mineral  water  is  found  in  a 
subterraneous  grotto  by  the  castle. 
The  Neapolitans  call  it  Acqua 
Ferrata;  it  is  used,  especially  ir 
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'Winter,  -for  the  cure '  of  various 
disorders.  The  way  on  our  right 
leads  to 

St  Zmcm*.— This  is  a  very  re- 
markable place,  both  on  account 
of  its  delightful  position  in  front 
of  the  gulf,  of  which  it  commands 
a  fine  prospect,  and  because  in 
summer  it  is  the  nightly  rendez- 
vous of  fashinable  people. 

On  diis  spot  is  another  spring 
of  acidulous  and  sulphurous  wa- 
ter, called  Acqua  Solfegna.  It 
descends,  like  theformer,  through 
subterraneous  channels,  from  the 
hill  of  Pizzo  Falcone,  and  from 
the  month  of  June  to  the  end  of 
September  it  becomes  the  medi- 
cinal drink  of  almost  all  valetu- 
dinarians at  Naples. 

A  beautifol  fountain  is  seen  near 
to  this  spring.  It  was  made  from 
drawings  by  Dominic  Auria.  Along 
the  remainder  of  the  beach  a 
number  of  wooden  shops  are 
usually  erected  in  the  afternoon, 
where  shells  and  exquisite  fish 
are  sold.  On  the  opposite  side 
there  are  several  inns  and  fur- 
nished lodgings,  which  are  ea- 
gerly sought  after  by  foreigners, 
on  account  of  the  beautiful  pros- 
pect they  afford.  The  beach  ter- 
minates with  a  small  but  very 
ancient  church,  dedicated  to  St 
Lucia,  a  circumstance  from  which 
the  whole  quarter  derives  its  name. 
This  church  was  erected  by  Lu- 
cia, the  niece  of  Constantino  the 
Great. 

.       SECOND  DAY. 

We  shall  employ  this  day  in 
visiting  the  mountain  called  Vo- 
mero,  where  we  shall  see  the 
castle  of  St  Ermo,  and  the  church 
of  St  Martin.  From  thence  we 
shall  proceed  to  the  Camaldules, 
and  on  our  return  visit  the  church 
of  St  Theresa,  the  Royal  Aca- 


demy of  Study,  the  square  cf 
the  Holy  Ghost;  we  shall  after- 
wards pass  to  the  quarter  of 
Monte  Oliveto. 

From  Pausilipo,.we  shall  re- 
turn to  Chiaja,  to  ascend  the 
mountain  called  Vomero,  on  ac- 
count of  the  fertility  of  its  lands, 
which  are  infinitely  superior  to 
those  in  the  vicinity.  On  this 
mountain  are  several  churches^ 
as  well  as  the  most  beautifiil 
villas  of  Naples,  amongst  wich 
may  be  distinguished  mose  of 
Prince  Carafi"a  of  Belvedere,  and 
of  Count  Ricciardi,  and  the  coim- 
try  seat  of  the  Duchess  of  Flo- 
ridia. 

From  thence  we  proceed  to 
the  adjoining  hilh  called  St  Ermo, 
from  an  ancient  Phoenician  word, 
signifying  high  or  sublime,  as  in 
fact  this  mountain  is.  In  the  middle 
age  a  chapel  was  erected  here, 
and  dedicated  to  St  Erasmus; 
from  this  circumstance,  the  name 
of  that  saii^t  was  given  to  the 
mountain,  which  is  indifferently 
called  St.  Ermo  or  St  Erasmo. 

On  the  top  of  this  mountain 
is  situated  the 

Castello  San  Ermo, — This  was 
formerly  a  tower,  erected  by  the 
Norman  princes;  from  its  advan- 
tageous situation  at  the  summit 
of  a  mountain,  commanding  the 
city  on  one  side  and  the  sea  on 
the  other,  it  received  the  name 
of  Belforte.  Charles  n  converted 
this  into  a  castle,  to  which  he 
added  new  fortifications  in  1518, 
when  Naples  was  besieged  by 
General  Lautrec.  Charles  Y  made 
it  afterwards  a  regular  citadel, 
which  Philip  V  embellished  with 
new  works.  The  whole  of  this 
building  now  presents  an  hexa- 
gon about  100  toises  in  diameter, 
composed  of  very  high  walls,  with 
a  counterscarp  cut  in  the  rock. 
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In  wliich  likewise  are  made  the 
ditches  surrounding  it,  with  mine^, 
countermines,  ana  several  sub- 
terranean ways  in  its  vicinity.  In 
the  centre  of  the  castle  is  a  very 
extensive  place  d'armes,  with  a 
formidable  artillery,  and  a  nu- 
merous garrison.  Beneath  this 
eastle^  is  a  cistern  of  prodigious 
size,  being  as  broad  as  the  castle 
itself. 

A  short  distance  below  the 
castle  is 

The  Church  of  San  Mariino, — 
This  spot  was  formerly  occupied 
by  a  country  house  of  the  king 
of  Naples,  which  was  rendered 
remarkably  delightful  by  the 
beauty  of  its  situation.  Charles, 
duke  of  Calabria,  son  of  Robert 
of  Anjou,  solicited  his  father  to 
convert  it  into  a  sacred  building ; 
so  that  in  1325  the  erection  of 
the  church  and  monastery  was 
commenced,  and  they  were  en- 
dowed by  King  Robert  and  Queen 
Jane  L 

The  present  church  was  re- 
modelled two  centuries  after- 
wards, according  to  the  plan  of 
Chevalier  Fansaga,  and  the  fine 
appearance  it  bears,  attended 
with  the  real  beauty  of  its  de- 
corations, render  it  most  worthy 
of  notice.  It  is  ornamented  with 
^<^  paintings,  beautiful  marbles, 
precious  stones,  and  gilt  stuc- 
coes. On  the  upper  part  of  the 
door  is  apicture  by  Chevalier  Mas- 
simo, representing  Jesus  Christ 
and  the  Virgin  Mary.  On  the 
sides  of  the  church  likewise  are 
two  other  pictures,  representing 
Moses  and  EKas ;  these  are  exe- 
cuted by  Spagnoletto,  and  are 
very  fine  compositions.  The  twelve 
prophets,  forming  eight  pictures, 
on  the  roof  of  the  nave,  are  the 
chefs-d'oeuvre  of  Spagnoletto, 
whether  considered  as  to  their 


Bublimity  of  design,  and  yaiHety 
of  characters,  or  to  their  natural 
expression  and  beauty  of  cok>ar* 
ing.  The  frescoes  on  the  roof  of 
the  nave,  representing  our  Sa* 
viour's  ascension,  and  the  twdve 
apostles,  placed  between  the 
windows,  are  ranked  amongst 
the  best  works  of  Chevalier 
Lanfranc. 

The  grand  altar  is  executed  in 
wood  from  a  design  by  Solimea, 
and  was  to  be  enriched  with 
valuable  marbles,  but  this  has 
not  been  effected.  The  choir  ia 
remarkably  beantifhl;  the  paint*- 
ings  on  the  ceiling  were  com- 
menced by  Chevalier  d'Arpino, 
and  continued  by  Berardino  of 
Sicily.  The  principal  picture,  cor* 
responding  with  the  grand  altar^ 
and  representing  the  Birth  of 
our  Saviour,  is  by  the  celebrated 
Guide  Reni,  but  the  death  of 
this  painter  prevented  his  finish- 
ing it  The  other  paintings  seen 
in  this  church  are  by  Lanfranc,, 
Spagnoletto,  and  the  Chevalier 
Massimo.  The  chapels  likewise 
contain  a  number  of  fine  paint- 
ings, amongst  which  is  the  Bap- 
tism of  St  John,  the  only  work 
in  Naples  painted  by  Charles 
Maratta.  There  are  in  the  same 
chapel  two  paintmgs  represent^ 
ing  Herodias  in  the  act  of  offer- 
ing the  head  of  St  John  to  He- 
rod, and  the  decollation  of  the 
saint,  both  by  the  Chevalier  Mas- 
simo. 

The  chapel  of  St  Anselm  con- 
tains two  fine  pictures  by  Vac- 
cari.  That  of  St  Martin  is  orna- 
mented with  a  fresco  very  much 
esteemed,  executed  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years  ago,  by  the  Che- 
valier Paolo  Finoglia.  A  very 
fine  bas-relief,  by  Vaccari,  the 
sculptor,  may  be  seen  in  the 
chapel  of  St  Gennah);  and  that 
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of  St  Bruno,  entirely  painted  by 
the  Chevalier  Massimo,  is  looked 
upon  as  one  of  his   best  works. 

The  ceiling  of  the  sacristy  was 
painted  by  the  Chevalier  Arpino. 
The  picture  on  the  arch  oppo- 
site tiie  door,  representing  our 
Saviour  in  the  house  of  Pilate, 
is  the  more  worthy  of  notice,  as 
three  artists  were  employed  to 
execute  it;  namely,  Viviani  for 
the  perspective,  the  Chevalier 
Massimo  for  the  figures,  and  the 
Chevalier  Cosmo  Fansaga  for  the 
design.  Another  excellent  picture 
in  the  sacristy  represents  St  Peter 
denying  the  Lord.  It  is  by  Mi- 
chael Angelo  Caravaggio.  Adjoin- 
ing the  sacristry  is  a  chapel, 
all  the  paintings  of  which  are  by 
Jordans,  excepting  the  picture 
of  the  grand  altar,  representing 
Jesus  Christ  dead,  wWch  is  one 
of  the  finest  works  of  Spagno- 
letto.  It  displays  the  rarest  qua- 
lities of  the  art  This  chapel  is 
called  the  treasury,  because  sjl 
the  movable  ornaments  of  the 
church  were  once  kept  there. 

Besides  the  pictures,  the  tra- 
veller will  certainly  admire  in 
this  church  the  room  called  La 
Sala  del  Consiglio  (the  council 
hall),  the  beauty  of  the  choir  and 
of  ttie  sacristy  entirely  covered 
with  mosaics  worked  in  wood  of 
the  Brazils,  representing  several 
prospects  mm,  and  histories  of 
the  Old  Testament.  These  were 
executed  by  Fra  Bonaventura 
Prest,  a  German,  a  Carthusian 
lay  brother.  The  cleanliness  of 
the  pavements,  and  in  general 
the  excellent  keeping  of  the 
church,  deserve  likewise  attenion. 
It  does  honour  to  the  keeper, 
Mr  Antonio  Rainieri,  who  is  to 
be  applied  to  by  foreigners  wish- 
ing to  visit  the  church.  They 
wffi  find  in  him  every  assistance 


towards  becoming  acquainted  wi& 
the  several  beauties  of  this  truly 
agreable  church. 

The  monastery  was  suppres- 
sed  in  the  year  1807,  and  con- 
verted into  barracks,  which  are 
now  those  of  the  Invalids.  The 
situation  of  this  building  is  one 
of    the    finest    that    can    pos- 
sibly be  imagined,  commanding 
a  complete  view  of  the  immense 
city  of  Naples.  The  spectator  may 
distinctly  see  all  the  finest  build- 
ings, and  almost  all  the  streets 
and  principal  squares;  he  may 
hear  the  noise  of  the  people,  as 
well  as  carriages  in  the  city,  from 
this  spot,  and   thence   may  dis- 
cover on  one  side  the  magnificent 
gulf  of  Naples,  and  on  the  other 
Qie  beautiful  hills   of  Pausilipo, 
and  Capo  di  Monte,  and  the  Cam- 
pagna  Felice,  which  extends  as 
far  as  Caserta.  In  the  distance 
may  be   seen  the  mountains  of 
Tifata,  and  beyond  them  the  ma- 
jestic chain  of  Uie  Apennines.  In- 
dependently of  its  natural  beau- 
ties, this  prospect  is  enriched  by 
Uie  delightfiil  villages  of  Portici, 
Torre  del  Greco,   and  La  Nun- 
ziata.  This  magnificent  situation 
is  crowned  by  the  mountains  of 
Sorrento,  of  Vico,  and  of  Massa; 
and  by  the  islands  of  Capri,  Ischia, 
Procida,   and   Nisida.  The  best 
point  of  view  for  enjoying  this  su- 
perb coup  d'oeil  is  from  the  gar- 
den of  the   ancient  monastery, 
called  Belvedere. 

From  St  Ermo  we  proceed 
northward  for  the  space  of  about 
four  miles,  to  the  summit  of  ano- 
ther mountain,  and  reach  the  her- 
mitage and  church  of  the  Carnal- 
dules,  in  which  may  be  seen  se- 
veral fine  pictures  by  the  Cala- 
brese,  Santafrede,  Barrocci,  and 
the  Chevalier  Massimo.  The  p^iint- 
ing  by  the  latter  represents  the 
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Lord's  Supper.  The  hermitage  con- 
tains at  present  thirty-four  monks 
belonging  to  the  order  of  StBe- 
nedict  as  reformed  by  St  Ro- 
mualdo. 

This  spot  is  worthy  of  notice, 
as  it  commands  a  debdhtfiil  pro- 
spect of  the  Campagna  Fehce,  ex- 
tending as  far  as  Terracina,  to 
a  distance  of  about  eighty  nules. 

On  our  return  from  wie  Ca- 
maldules  we  descend  through  the 
street  called  I'lnfrascata  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  town  till  we 
reach 

The  Chv/rch  of  St  ThereHa.—- 
This  magnificent  church,  belong- 
ing to  the  barefooted  Carmelites, 
was  erected  about  the  year  1600, 
after  a  plan  by  James  Consorti. 
It  had  a  grand  altar,  ornamented 
with  precious  marbles  and  gilt 
bronze;  but  this  was  removed 
during  the  military  occupation 
of  the  kingdom  to  the  chapel  of 
the  Royal  palace,  where  it  may 
still  be  seen.  The  paintings  of 
the  chapel  of  St  Theresa  are  exe- 
cuted by  the  Chevalier  Massimo. 
The  window  contains  two  pictu- 
res, one  representing  the  Flight 
into  E^pt,  and  the  other  the 
venerable  personage  known  by 
the  appellation  of  Dominick  £ 
Gesti  e  Maria,  in  the  battle  of 
Praga,  both  by  James  del  Po. 
This  church  was  formerly  almost 
on  a  level  with  the  street,  which 
passed  before  it,  but  under  the 
military  government  a  new  one 
having  been  constructed,  leading 
to  Capo  di  Monte,  and  much  lower 
than  the  former,  the  church  has 
been  left  higher,  and^  in  order 
to  render  it  accessible,  it  has  been 
requisite  to  raise  the  two  lateral 
flights  of  stairs  which  lead  to  it 
at  present 


THIBD  DAY. 

The  BoyalAcckdemyDegliSiudi. 
— This  grand  edifice  was  erected 
in  1587,  by  the  Viceroy,  Duke 
of  Ossuna,  from  designs  by  Ju- 
lius Cae^sar  Fontana,  for  tibe  ac- 
commodation of  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy of  Study.  Count  Lemos  con- 
tinued this  building,  and  it  was 
afterwards  augmented  by  Char- 
les m.  But  in  1780,  the  public 
studies  having  been  transierred 
to  the  college  of  St  Saviour,  Fer- 
dinand I  appropriated  this  build- 
ing to  the  new  Academy  of  Scien- 
ces and  the  Fine  Arts,  and  it  now 
contains  seventy-one  rooms: — 

Five  rooms    of    mosaics  and 
frescoes. 
Two  of  Egyptian  relics. 
Two  of  Toro  Famese. 
One  of  bronzes. 
Twelve  of  marble  statues. 
Five  of  terra  cotta.  ^ 

One  of  gems. 
Five  of  small  bronzes. 
Nine  of  Tuscan  vases,  &c. 
Nine  of  paintings. 
One  of  medals. 
One  secret  cabinet 
Library,  eight 
Three  of  Papyrus. 
Seven  of  foreign  paintings. 
In  the  vestibule  are  two  colos- 
sal equestrian  statues,  modelled 
by  Canova,  of  Charles  m  and 
Ferdinand  I,  kings  of  the  Two 
Sicilies ;  the  model  of  the  bronze 
statues,  opposite  the  church  of 
St  Ferdinand;  of  Alexander  Se- 
verus,  of  Flora,  of  the  genius  of 
Rome,  and  of  Urania.  As  die  li- 
mit of  this  work  will  not  allow 
me  to  describe  the  contents  in 
full  of  even  one  room,  I  beg  to 
refer  to  one  of  the  catalogues 
sold  at  the  entrance,  price  one 
piaster;  that  by  Bernard  Qui» 
ranta  is  not  correct 
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In  outward  appearance  it. is  a 
large  brick  builolng  stuccoed ;  the 
fagade  is  majestic;  the  middle 
of  the  entrance  is  adorned  with 
handsome   pillars  brought  from 
Portici.   On  the  ground  floor,  to 
tiieleft,  are  apartments  filled  with 
the  pictures  sawed  from  the  walls 
of  Herculaneum,   Pompeii,  &c., 
among  which  a  parrot  drawing 
a  car  with  a  grasshopper  driving, 
and  other  whimsical  subjects,  are 
supposed  to  be  copies  from  Zeuxis. 
The  gallery  of  ancient  sculpture 
contains  tJae  hall  of  Flora,  hall 
of  ApoDo,  hall  of  the  Muses,  hall 
of  the  Venuses,  hall  of  Hercules, 
hall  of  Atlas,  hall   of  Antinous, 
and  the  Cabinet;   in  the  second 
division  is  the  famous  colossal 
Hercules  of  Glycon,  found  in  Ca- 
racalla's  ballis  at  Rome,  and  con- 
sidered one  of  the  finest  statues 
extant  In  the  third  division  is  a 
statue  of  Agrippina,  the  mother 
of  Nero.  The  hall  of  Flora  con- 
tains the  colossal  statue  of  Flora, 
also  found  in  Caracalla's  baths, 
a  chef-d'oeuvre  of  the  Grecian 
chisel;   and  ^e  Toro  Famese, 
said  to  be  by  Phydias.  The  hall 
of  the  Muses  contains  a  large  and 
fine  vase  of  Greek  i^arble,  orna- 
mented with  bas-relief  by  Sal- 
pion,  a  sculptor  of  Athens.  The 
hall  of  Venus  contains  a  Venus, 
said  to  be  by  Praxiteles,  with 
several  others  of  that  goddess; 
a  statue  of  Bacchus  as  a  Herma- 
phrodite. The  hall  of  Atlas  con- 
tains the  statue  of  Aristides,  from 
Herculaneum,  considered  a  mas- 
ter-piece of  the  Grecian  chisel 
The  hall  of  Antinous  contains  the 
group  of  Orestes  and   Electra, 
from  Herculaneum.  Adjoining  the 
gallery  of  Sculpture  is  the  open 
court  and  quadrangle,  containing 
several  colossal  statues  and  other 
antiquities.  Opposite  the  gallery, 


on  the  right  as  jou  enter,  is  the 
apartment  contaming  the  Egyp- 
tian antiquities,  among  which  are 
several  mummies  in  a  wonderM 
state  of  preservation,  a  statue  of 
Isis,  found  in  her  temple  of  Pom- 
peii, other  divinities,  small  vases, 
incense  bottles,  &c.  &c.  A' little 
further  on.  on  the  right,  and  at 
the  foot  or  the  grand  staircase^ 
is  the  apartment  containing  the 
bronze  statues  and  busts,  chiefly 
found  in  Herculaneum;  tiiis  col- 
lection of  bronzes  is  probably  the 
finest,  most  ancient,  and  most 
valuable  in  the  world;  many  of 
them  are  exquisite,  and  perfectly 
natural;  the  two  lads  playing  at 
bowls  seem  almost  alive,  and  the 
drunken  faun  in  the  middle  of 
the  appartment,  reclining  on  a 
wineskin,  is  snaping  his  fingers, 
and  laughing. 

The  grand  staircase  in  front 
leads  to  the  first  floor,  where 
two  flights  of  steps  meet  at  the 
entrance  to  the  library,  which 
contains  about  200,000  printed 
volumes,  with  a  large  collection 
of  precious  manuscripts;  the  body 
of  this  building  is  long,  and  com- ' 
municates  with  four  halls  well  stoc- 
ked with  books.  One  apartment  is 
apprapriated  entirely  to  manus- 
cripts, another  to  curious  prints. 
The  library  is  open  to  the  public 
every  day  from  ten  till  two  (excep- 
ting the  two  last  apartments); 
persons  who  come  to  read  are  re- 
quired to  write  the  name  of  the 
book  they  want  upon  a  slip  of 
paper;  and,  on  going  away,  to 
return  the  paper  and  the  book. 
In  the  centre  of  the  large  hall 
an  echo,  said  to  repeat  thirty- 
two  times,  is  produced  by  strik- 
ing two  books  together.  On  one 
side  of  the  library  are  the  rooms 
where  the  manuscripts  from  Her- 
culaneum are  imroued;  they  re- 
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i^ble  cadgels,  of  a  black  and 
bro\irn  colour,  and  in  part  petri- 
fied, the  process  of  nnfolding 
them  is  a  most  tedious  one:  a 
number  have  been  found  legible, 
but  very  few  complete.  Phiiode- 
mus  lipon  Rhetoric,  was  complete, 
and  a  moral  work  of  Polistratus ; 
copious  remains  of  Epicurus  upon 
Nature ;  some  remnants  of  a  Latin 
poem,  on  the  war  between  Marc 
'  Antony  and  Octavius,  &c.  &c.  The 
other  numerous    apartments  on 
the  same  floor  contain  the  anti- 
quities  brought    from   Hercula- 
neum,  Pompeii,  Stabia,  &c.  &c. 
In  other  rooms  are  the  gold  or- 
naments, necklaces,  earrings,  coins 
and  medals,  mosaics,  ancient  glass, 
dishes,  incense   bottles,  bronze 
utensUs,  wine  cups,  pens,  tablets, 
lamps,  kitchen  furniture,  loaves, 
fruits  grain, Jioneycombs,  &c.  &c., 
reduc^  to  a  sort  of  hard  cinder, 
and  kept  in*  glass  cases^  In  the 
first  room  is  the  celebrated  ca* 
meo,  said  to  be  the  most  valuable 
worK  of  its  kind  in  existence;  on 
one  side  is  the  apotheosis  of  Fto- 
lemy,  on  the  ouier  the  head  of 
Medusa.  Here  are  also  the  mir- 
rors, combs,  rouge,  and  gold  per- 
sonal ornaments',  found  in  the 
tombs  of  females;  arms,  armour, 
papyri,  styles,   and  dice  in  the 
tombs  of  men;  tops,  dolls,  and 
other  toys  in  diose  of  children. 
In  another  suite  of  rooms  is  a 
collection  of  vases,  from  the  above 
places,  finely  painted.  The  floors 
were  taken  from  Herculaneum, 
Ponapeii,  &c.  &c.;  they  are  partly 
mosaic,  partly  marble,  and  very 
beautiful  In  one  of  the  rooms 
are   some  very  beautiful    vases 
from  Nola.  Another  suite  of  apart- 
ments contains  the  easel  paint- 
ings by  Raphael.  Titian,  Domi- 
nichino,  Giulio  Komano,  Claude. 
Corteggio,    the    Garaccis,     and 


other  great  masters;  and  in  one 
of  these  rooms  af  e  excellent  and 
correct  models  in  cork,  of  Her- 
culaneum, Pompeii,  the  temples, 
&c.  &c.,  at  Paestum,  witii  other 
ancient  edifices  of  Magna  Grae- 
cia.  The  beautiful  mosaic  of  one 
of  Alexander's  battles  has  just 
been  removed  from  Pompeii;  an 
order  must  be  had  to  see  it  The 
Camera  Oscena  is  kept  locked, 
and  cannot  be  seen  without  an  or- 
der from  the  government  through 
the  ambassador,  others  are  ex- 
quisite as  works  of  art,  but 
shockingly  obscene. 

The  Museum  is  open  to  the 
public  every  day,  festivals  ex- 
cepted, from  ten  in  the  .morning 
till  two  in  the  afternoon;  it  is 
rather  expensive  to  go  over  it 
dlone ;  the  traveller  may  obviate 
this  by  going  in  company:  from 
two  bajocchi  to  two  carlins  is 
given  to  each  custode,  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  rooms  and 
the  size  of  the  party. 

From  tiie  academy  to 

I%e  Piazza  dello  Spirito  Santo. 
— This  square,  which  the  Neapo- 
litans pall  also  Largo  di  Merca- 
tello,  is  ornamented  with  a  beauti- 
ful semicircular  edifice,  erected 
in  1757,  at  the  expense  of  the 
city,  in  honour  of  Chafles  IE,' 
long  of  Naples.  The  architect 
employed  in  its  construction  was 
the  Chevalier  Vanvitelli.  It  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  marble  balustrade, 
on  which  are  twenty-six  statues, 
representilng  the  virtues  of  the 
monarch.  Li  the  centre  of  the 
building  is  a  grand  pedestal,  iii- 
tended  to  bear  the  equestrian 
statue  of  king  Charles  IH,  who 
was  so  well  entitled  to  the  la- 
titude of  the  city  of  Naples.  Tliis 
statue,  however,  has  not  yet  been 
erected. 

Near  this  square  is 
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jf^e  Church  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
— This  was  established  in  1555, 
by  a  society  of  devotees,  under 
the  direction  of  a  Dominican  monk. 
They  erected  a  small  church, 
which  was  rebuilt  in  1564,  with 
a  conservatory  for  girls  whose 
situation  in  life  might  be  endan- 
gered by  a  bad  education.  This 
church  was  again  rebuilt  between 
the  years  1774  and  1775,  after 
the  plan  of  Marius  Giofredo.  The 
grand  alt^r  is  adorned  witii  va- 
luable marbles  and  with  a  large 
picture  representing  the  Descent 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  by  Francis 
La  Mura.  In  the  smaller  entrance 
to  the  church,  two  fine  pictures 
are  seen,  one  on  the  right  and 
the  other  on  the  left  side,  repre- 
senting the  Descent  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  St  Charles  Borromeo, 
both  by  Fabrizio  Sailtafede.  An- 
other remarkable  picture  by  the 
same  author  i^  in  the  chapel  be- 
longing to  the  family  of  Campo 
Chiaro.  It  represents  the  patro- 
nage of  the  Holy  Virgin.  That 
which  ornamented  the  chapel  of 
the  Rosary,  by  Luke  Jordans, 
has  been  removed.  Two  other 
large  and  fine  pictures  may  be 
observed  in  the  chapels  next  to 
the  grand  altar ;  that  on  the  right 
is  executed  by  Fischietti,  and  the 
other  by  Celebrano. 

Opposite  this  church  is  the  pa- 
lace Doria  of  the  princes  d'Angri, 
which  for  its  very  fine  architec- 
ture by  the  Chevalier  Vanvitelli 
deserves  particular  attention.  Here 
.  begins  the  quarter  of  Mount  OU- 
veto,  the  most  populous  and  com- 
mercial in  Naples.  Several  other 
palaces  ornament  it;  we  shall  es- 
pecially notice  that  of  Pignatelli 
of  the  dukes  of  Monteleone ;  that 
of  Maddalone,  one  front  of  which 
overlooks  the  street  of  Toledo ; 
this  is  one  of  the  principal  pa- 


laces in  Naples,  both  on  aooonnt 
of  the  architecture,  and  of  the 
statue  and  pictures  with  which 
its  interior  is  decorated. 

At  lenght,  when  arrived  on  the 
square  of  Monte  Oliveto  we  shall 
observe  there  the  palace  of  the 
dukes  of  Gravina  of  the  family 
of  Orsini,  which  is  likewise  one 
of  the  most  conspicuous  from  its 
beautiftil  architecture  by  Gabriel 
Agnolo. 

Upon  this  square  the  traveller 
will  observe  a  large  fountain  ot 
marble  ornamented  with  three 
lions  throwing  water  into  a  basin^ 
and  surmounted  by  a  bronze 
statue  of  Charles  H.  He  caused. 
this  fountain  to  be  constructed,, 
and  his  statue  was  erected  by 
the  public  in  year  1668. 

From  the  square  we  go  up  by 
a  short  ascent  to 

The  Church  of  St  Mary  of 
Monte  Oliveto^ — It  was  founded 
in  1411,  by  Gurello  Origlia,  pro- 
thonotary  of  the  kingdom,  during 
the  reign  of  King  liadislas :  at 
the  same  time  was  founded  the 
monastery  of  Olivetan  monks,, 
which  was  afterwards  endowed 
with  considerable  property  by  Al- 
phonso  n  of  Arragon.  The  church 
is  very  handsome,  and  abounds- 
with  ornaments  of  every  descrip- 
tion. The  beautiful  chapel  of  St 
Sepulchre  is  remarkable  for  the 
statues  jbi  terra  cotta,  by  Moda- 
nin  of  Modena,  who,  indepen- 
dently of  t!he  mystery,  h^s  pre- 
sented us  with  portraits  of  many 
of  the  illustrious  men  of  his  time; 
thus  the  face  of  Nicodemus  is  a 
portrait  of  John  Pontanus  ;  that 
of  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  is  a  li- 
keness of  Sannazar ;  and  St  John 
weeping,  and  the  statue  at  his 
side,  represent  Alphonse  H  with 
Ferdinand  his  son^ 

The  monastery  attached  to  the 
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church  has  been  suppressed.  It 
-was  one  of  the  largest  and  finest 
in  Naples.  It  hat  four  cloisters, 
in  one  of  which'  was  a  small 
obelisk  and  several  ancient  sta- 
tues. These  objects  have  been 
given  to  a  conservatory  called 
V  entapane,  situated  near  St  Efrem 
Nuovo,  and  the  monastery  is  now 
occupied  by  several  magistrates 
and  public  offices,  namely,  the 
intendenza  of  Naples,  the  muni- 
cipal body,  the  hign  court  of 
justice,  Ac 

The  church  belongs  now  to  the 
Lombard  nation,  to  whom  it  was 
ffiven  in  1801  by  King  Ferdinand. 
Three  years  after,  that  is  in  1804, 
he  confirmed  this  donation  by  a 
solemn  decree.  In  the  present 
year,  1825,  the  administrators  of 
the  church  have  been  under  the 
necessity  of  repairing  its  ceiling 
both  inside  and  outside,  which 
has  been  executed  in  a  very  ele- 
gant manner. 

From  this  church  we  shall  re- 
enter the  street  of  Toledo,  which 
is  the  finest  and  most  magnifi- 
cent in  Naples.  It  derived  its 
name  from  the  viceroy,  Don  Peter 
of  Toledo,  who  constructed  it  in 
1540,  on  the  ditches  of  the  city 
ramparts.  Its  lenght,  from  the 
Roysd  pftl&ce  to  the  Koyal  Aca- 
demy, is  nearly  a  mile ;  it  is  or- 
namented with  handsome  shops, 
and  a  considerable  number  of 

Salaces,  amongst  which  may  be 
istinguished  the  Royal  palace, 
and  uose  of  Stigliano,  delle  Fi- 
nanze,  Gavalcante,  Monte-Leone, 
Maddaloni,  Dentici.  and  Berio; 
in  the  latter  is  a  fine  collection 
of  pictures,  and  a  superb  group 
in  marble,  representing  Venus 
and  Adonis,  executed  by  the  ce- 
lebrated Marquis  Canova.  The 
palaces  of  Monte-Leone  and  Mad- 


daloni contain  numerous  fine  pic- 
tures by  first-rate  artists. 

The  streets  in  the  vicinity  of 
that  of  Toledo  have  a  very  bad 
character ;  most  of  them  are  nar- 
row, with  high  houses  on  each 
side. 

Eetum  to  hotel. 

FOURTH  DAY. 

Proceeding  to  the  Capo  di 
Monte,  a  delightful  hill,  comman- 
ding a  view  of  a  large  part  of 
Naples.  The  way  to  it  begins  from 
the  church  of  St  Theresa,  and  ad- 
vancing over  a  magnificent  bridge^ 
of  seven  arches,  erected  over  a 
lower  street  of  the  town,  it  pro- 
ceeds for  the  space  of  about  one 
mile  to 

The  Royal  Palace  of  Capo  di 
Monte, — This  superb  palace  was 
erected  in  1738,  by  Charles  HI, 
and  its  charming  situation  ren- 
ders it  one  of  the  most  delight- 
ful of  the  royal  buildings.  Its 
construction  was  entrusted  to  Me- 
drano,  an  architect  of  Palermo, 
who,  amongst  other  faults,  laid 
the  foundation  on  a  spot  which 
had  been  already  excavated  for 
the  purpose  of  procuring  stones ; 
so  that  in  order  to  support  the 
building  on  the  summit  of  the 
mountam,  it  was  necessary  to 
form  several  foundations  in  the 
plain.  These  works  may  still  be 
seen  at  the  place  called  La  Mon- 
tagna  Spaccata. 

This  palace,  which  remained 
incomplete,  contained  the  pictu- 
res and  museum  of  the  house  of 
Famese,  as  well  as  several  cur- 
iosities acquired  by  the  king; 
but  the  whole  of  these  have  been 
removed  to  the  Royal  Academv. 

Round  the  palace  is  the  parK^ 
or  royal  chace  called  Bosco  di 
Capo  di  Monte.  It  is  surrounded 
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choir.  Each  of  ihem  represents 
some  prodigious  event  in  St  Char- 
les's life,  and  three  of  them,  the 
most  valuable,  bear  the  seal  of 
the  government,  which,  during 
the  revolutionary  period,  was  ob- 
liged to  take  this  precaution  in 
order  to  prevent  other  pictures 
being  fraudulently  substituted  in- 
stead of  the  originals. 

In  the  immediate  vicinity  is  a 
Boyal  College,  called  CoUegio 
delle  Scuole  Pie  di  Puglia,  where 
the  young  nobility  only,  both  na- 
tive and  foreigners,  are  admitted 
for  education. 

In  one  of  the  adjacent  streets  is 

The  Academy  for  Engraving 
Platen  and  Hard  Stones. — Char- 
les in,  on  his  passage  through 
Florence,  formed  the  design  of 
establishing  at  Naples  an  aca- 
demy for  engraving  similar  to  the 
one  he  had  seen  in  the  former 
place.  He  executed  this  plan  by 
calling  to  his  capital  several  Flo- 
rentine artists,  whose  descendants 
are  still  employed  in  this  estab- 
lishment. It  has  no  remarkable 
appearance,  but  very  valuable 
works  are  executed  there.  They 
show,  among  others,  on  oval  piece 
of  oriental  petrified  wood  inten- 
ded for  a  table,  and  several  stu- 
pendous pieces  of  workmanship, 
made  partly  of  precious  stones 
and  partly  of  oriental  petrified 
wood,  the  whole  destined  for  the 
chapel  of  the  Royal  Palace  at 
Caserta.  A  school  of  drawing  had 
also  been  founded  in  this  aca- 
demy, but  in  the  recent  organi- 
zation of  public  instruction,  this 
branch  was  removed  to  the  aca- 
demy degli  Studi,  whither  the 
whole  establishment  will  soon  be 
transferred. 

A  descent  leads  from  these  pla- 
ces to  a  bridge  called  Ponte  di 
Chiaja,  by  which  the  hill  of  St 


Ermo  is  connected  with  that  of 
Pizzo  Falcone.  Close  to  this  bridge 
on  the  right  side  is 

The  Church  of  St  Mary  of  the 
Angela.  —  It  is  a  grand  church, 
erected  by  the  Peres  Pieux  Thea- 
tins  in  1600,  on  the  plan  of  P. 
Francis  Grimaldi.  It  has  three 
naves,  and  is  ornamented  with 
numerous  paintings  by  Chevalier 
Masimo,  Jordans,  and  Andrea 
Vaccaro.  It  contains  also  valuable 
marbles,  among  which  the  two 
Angels  on  the  corners  of  the 
grand  altar  deserve  particular  at- 
tention The  altar  is  itself  a  most 
remarkable  piece  on  account  of 
the  precious  marbles  with  which 
it  is  covered.  The  cupola  of  this 
church  is  a  magnificent  imitation 
of  St  Peter's  at  Rome.  It  is  en- 
tirely covered  with  lead,  and  may 
be  seen  from  any  open  part  of 
the  town.  The  street  in  which 
this  church  stands  leads  to  the 
top  of  the  hill  called  Pizzo  Fal- 
cone, but  before  reaching  it  we 
turn  to  the  right  by  a  short  lane 
to  see. 

The  Church  of  La  NunzicUella, 
— This  church  formerly  belonged 
to  the  Jesuits,  who  reouilt  it  in 
1730  after  a  plan  by  Ferdinand 
San  Felice.  It  is  ornamented  with 
marbles,  gilt  stuccoes,  and  pain* 
tings  by  &e  most  celebratea  ar<^ 
tists  of  that  period.  It  contains 
besides  two  most  valuable  picta« 
res  by  ancient,  though  unknown 
authors — one  representing  a  fal- 
ling Christ,  which  is  in  the  cha- 
pel of  the  Calvario,  and  the  other 
in  the  sacristy,  representing  the 
Annunciation  of  the  Virgin.  In 
the  military  college  belonging  to 
this  church,  under  the  title  of 
Polytechnic  School,  150  yoniu^ 
men  are  maintained  and  educated. 

From  the  Nunziatella  we  re- 
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enter  the  great  street,  and  go 
up  to 

Pizzo  Falcone — This  hill  was 
formerly  called  Echia,  perhaps 
from  the  name  of  Hercules,  and 
was  afterwards  denominated  Lu- 
cullana,  because  it  was  partly 
occupied  by  the  gardens  and  pa- 
lace of  Lucullus,  a  Roman  con- 
sul. This  was  formerly  united  to 
the  Castello  dell'  Uovo,  but  the 
separation  of  the  ground  was  cau- 
sed by  an  earthquake.  In  the  place 
where  we  are  now  —  that  is,  on 
the  top  of  the  hill — ^there  was  in 
Charles  of  Anjotf s  time  a  royal 
chace  of  falcons,  and  from  this 
circumstance  the  hill  derived  its 
present  name  of  Pizzo  Falcone. 
The  chace  was -^terwards  cut 
down,  and  an  edifice  was  con- 
structed on  its  site  for  the  de- 
tention of  convicts,  but  in  more 
recent  times  it  was  converted  into 
military  barracks,  which  are  now 
occupied  by  the  Grenadiers  or 
Life  Guards.  At  the  top,  on  the 
side  overlooking  the  see,  is  a  pa- 
lace belonging  to  the  crown,  and 
which  contains  at  present  a  su- 
perb estabUshment  directed  by 
a  colonel. 

This  is  the  royal  topographi- 
cal office,  where  topographic,  geo- 
graphic, and  hydrographical  maps 
are  formed  both  of  this  and  fo- 
reign countries.  It  is  furnished 
with  a  cabinet  of  geodedic  and 
optical  instruments,  by  the  best 
European  makers,  and  possesses 
an  astronomical  observatory  for 
geodedic  operations.  A  military 
typography  is  likewise  found  there, 
with  a  calcography  for  the  prin- 
ting of  maps,  a  lithography,  a 
collection  of  military  plans  and 
memoirs  in  manuscripts,  and  fi- 
nally a  selected  library  for  the 
instruction  of  the  officers  belong- 


ing both  to  the  navy  and  the 
army. 

.  Descending  from   Pizzo    Fal- 
cone by  the  sea  side  we  reach  the 

CasteUa  delV  Uovo,  —  A  large 
bridge  forms  the  communication 
with  this  castle,  which  projects 
inta  ^e  sea  about  230  toises,  and^ 
as  we  have  already  stated,  was 
formerly  united  wiui  the  hill  of 
Pizzo  Falcone,  but  has  been  di- 
vided from  it  by  an  earthquake 
This  island  is  called  Megarisby 
Pliny,  and  Megalia  by  Stace.  Ac- 
cording to  the  opinion  of  antiqua- 
ries, the  celebrated  and  rich  Lu- 
cullus,  a  Roman  consul,  had  a 
villa  here ;  from  this  circumstance 
the  castle,  for  a  long  period  of 
time,  preserved  the  name  of  Cas- 
trum  Lucullanum.  It  is  the  place 
to  which  the  young  Augustulus, 
the  last  emperor  of  Rome,  was 
banished  by  Odoacre,  king  of  the 
Herulians,  and  first  Inng  of  Italy, 
in  the  year  476.  William  I,  the 
second  king  0/ Naples,  construc- 
ted a  palace  there  in  1154,  which 
was  iuterwards  fortified  and  put 
in  a  state  of  defence.  An  inscrip- 
tion may  be  seen  there  in  ho- 
nour of  the  viceroy  Francis  Be- 
navides,  who  made  several  addi- 
tions in  1693. 

In  coming  again  out  of  the  castle, 
we  have  on  our  left  a  beautiful 
quay,  which  adjoins  that  of  Ghiaja. 
It  is  called  Platamone  (vulgarly 
Chiatamone),  a  word  which  is  de- 
rived from  the  Greek  Platamon, 
perhaps  because  it  was  formerly 
planted  with  plane  trees.  A  little 
palace  is  found  there,  belonging 
to  Uie  king,  and  which  is  occa- 
sionally inhabited  by  foreign  prin- 
ces who  come  to  Naples.  A  spring 
of  mineral  water  is  found  in  a 
subterraneous  grotto  by  the  castle. 
The  Neapolitans  call  it  Acqua 
Ferrata;  it  is  used,  especially  in 
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-winter,  -for  the  cure  •  of  yarious 
disorders.  The  way  on  our  right 
leads  to 

St  Lucia, — This  is  a  very  re- 
markable place,  both  on  account 
of  its  delightful  position  in  front 
of  the  gulf,  of  which  it  commands 
a  fine  prospect,  and  because  in 
summer  it  is  the  nightly  rendez- 
vous of  fasMnable  people. 

On  this  spot  is  another  spring 
of  acidulous  and  sulphurous  wa- 
ter, called  Acqua  Solfegna.  It 
descends,  like  the  former,  through 
subterraneous  channels,  from  the 
hill  of  Pizzo  Falcone,  and  from 
the  month  of  June  to  the  end  of 
September  it  becomes  the  medi- 
cinal drink  of  almost  all  valetu- 
dinarians at  Naples. 

A  beautiful  fountain  is  seen  near 
to  this  spring.  It  was  made  from 
drawings  by  Dominic  Auria.  Along 
the  remainder  of  the  beach  a 
number  of  wooden  shops  are 
usually  erected  in  the  afternoon, 
where  shells  and  exquisite  fish 
are  sold.  On  the  opposite  side 
there  are  several  inns  and  fur- 
nished lodgings,  which  are  ea- 
gerly sought  after  by  foreigners, 
on  account  of  the  beautifiil  pros- 
pect they  afford.  The  beach  ter- 
minates with  a  small  but  very 
ancient  church,  dedicated  to  St 
Lucia,  a  circumstance  from  which 
the  whole  quarter  derives  its  name. 
This  church  was  erected  by  Lu- 
cia, the  niece  of  Constantine  the 
Grreat. 

SECOND  DAY. 

We  shall  employ  this  day  in 
visiting  the  mountain  called  Vo- 
mero,  where  we  shall  see  the 
castle  of  St  Ermo,  and  the  church 
of  St  Martin.  From  thence  we 
shall  proceed  to  the  Camaldules, 
and  on  our  return  visit  the  church 
of  St  Theresa,  the  Royal  Aca- 


demy of  Study,  the  square  of 
the  Holy  Ghost;  we  shall  after- 
wards pass  to  the  quarter  of 
Monte  Oliveto. 

From  Pausilipo,.we  shall  re- 
turn to  Chiaja,  to  ascend  the 
mountain  called  Yomero,  on  ac- 
count of  the  fertility  of  its  lands, 
which  are  infinitely  superior  to 
thos^  in  the  vicinity.  On  this 
mountain  are  several  churches, 
as  well  as  the  most  beautifiil 
villas  of  Naples,  amongst  wich 
may  be  distinguished  Uiose  of 
Prince  Carafi^a  of  Belvedere,  and 
of  Count  Ricciardi,  and  the  coun- 
try seat  of  the  Duchess  of  Flo- 
ridia. 

From  thence  we  proceed  to 
the  adjoining  hill,  called  St  Ermo, 
from  an  ancient  Phoenician  word, 
signifying  high  or  sublime,  as  in 
fact  this  mountain  is.  In  the  middle 
age  a  chapel  was  erected  here, 
and  dedicated  to  St  Erasmus; 
from  this  circumstance,  the  name 
of  that  saii^t  was  given  to  the 
mountain,  which  is  indifferently 
called  St  Ermo  or  St  Erasmo. 

On  the  top  of  this  mountain 
is  situated  the 

Castello  San  Ermo, — This  was 
formerly  a  tower,  erected  by  the 
Norman  princes ;  from  its  advan- 
tageous situation  at  the  summit 
of  a  mountain,  commanding  the 
city  on  one  side  and  the  sea  on 
the  other,  it  received  the  name 
of  Belforte.  Charles  n  converted 
this  into  a  castle,  to  which  he 
added  new  fortifications  in  1518, 
when  Naples  was  besieged  by 
General  Lautrec.  Charles  V  made 
it  afterwards  a  regular  citadel, 
which  Philip  V  embellished  with 
new  works.  The  whole  of  this 
building  now  presents  an  hexa- 
gon about  100  toises  in  diameter, 
composed  of  very  high  walls,  with 
a  counterscarp  cut  in  the  rock. 
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in  wluch  likewise  are  made  the 
ditches  surrounding  it,  with  mine^, 
countermines,  ana  several  suh- 
terranean  ways  in  its  vicinity.  In 
the  centre  of  the  castle  is  a  very 
extensive  place  d'armes,  with  a 
formidable  artillery,  and  a  nu- 
merous garrison.  Beneath  this 
eastle^  is  a  cistern  of  prodigious 
size,  being  as  broad  as  the  castle 
itself 

A  short  distance  below  the 
castle  is 

The  Church  of  San  Martino, — 
This  spot  was  formerly  occupied 
by  a  country  house  of  the  king 
of  Naples,  which  was  rendered 
remarkably  delightful  by  the 
beauty  of  its  situation.  Charles, 
duke  of  Calabria,  son  of  Robert 
of  Anjou,  solicited  his  father  to 
convert  it  into  a  sacred  building ; 
so  that  in  1825  the  erection  of 
the  church  and  monastery  was 
commenced,  and  they  were  en- 
dowed by  Kmg  Robert  and  Queen 
Jane  I. 

The  present  church  was  re- 
modelled two  centuries  after- 
wards, according  to  the  plan  of 
Chevalier  Fansaga,  and  flie  fine 
appearance  it  bears,  attended 
witii  the  real  beauty  of  its  de- 
corations, render  it  most  worthy 
of  notice.  It  is  ornamented  with 
fine  paintings,  beautiful  marbles, 
precious  stones,  and  gilt  stuc- 
coes. On  the  upper  part  ot  the 
door  is  a  picture  by  Chevalier  Mas- 
simo, representing  Jesus  Christ 
and  the  Virgin  Mary.  On  the 
sides  of  the  church  likewise  are 
two  other  pictures,  representing 
Moses  and  P^Has ;  these  are  exe- 
cuted by  Spagnoletto,  and  are 
very  fine  compositions.  The  twelve 
prophets,  forming  eight  pictures, 
on  the  roof  of  the  jiave,  are  tlie 
chefs-d'oeuvre  of  Spagnoletto, 
whether  considered  as  to  their 


sublimity  of  design,  and  yau'efcy 
of  characters,  or  to  their  natural 
expression  and  beauty  of  cok)ar- 
ing.  The  frescoes  on  the  roof  of 
the  nave,  representing  our  Sa*- 
vionr's  ascension,  and  the  twdve 
apostles,  placed  between  the 
windows,  are  ranked  amongst 
the  best  works  of  Chevalier 
Lanfranc 

The  grand  altar  is  executed  in 
wood  from  a  design  by  Solimea, 
and  was  to  be  enriched  with 
valuable  marbles,  but  tJiis  has 
not  been  effected.  The  .choir  k( 
remarkably  beautiful ;  the  paint* 
ings  on  the  ceiling  were  com- 
menced by  Chevalier  d'Arpino, 
and  continued  by  Berardino  of 
Sicily.  The  principal  picture,  cor* 
responding  with  the  grand  altar^ 
and  representing  the  Birth  of 
our  Saviour,  is  by  the  celebrated 
Guide  Reni,  but  the  death  of 
this  painter  prevented  his  finish* 
ing  it  The  other  paintings  seen 
in  this  church  are  by  Lanfranc, 
Spagnoletto,  and  the  Chevalier 
Massimo.  The  chapels  likewise 
contain  a  number  of  fine  paint- 
ings, amongst  which  is  the  Bap- 
tism of  St  John,  the  only  work 
in  Naples  painted  by  Charles 
Maratta.  There  are  in  the  same 
chapel  two  paintings  represent- 
ing Herodias  in  the  act  of  offer- 
ing the  head  of  St  John  to  He- 
rod, and  the  decollation  of  the 
saint,  both  by  the  Chevalier  Mas- 
simo. 

The  chapel  of  St  Anselm  con- 
tains two  fine  pictures  by  Vac- 
cari.  That  of  St  Martin  is  orna- 
mented with  a  fresco  very  much 
esteemed,  executed  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years  ago,  by  the  Che- 
valier Paolo  Finoglia.  A  very 
fine  bas-relief,  by  Vaccari,  the 
sculptor,  may  be  seen  in  the 
chapel  of  St  GennaTro;  and  that 
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of  St  Bruno,  entirely  painted  by 
the  Chevalier  Massimo,  is  looked 
upon  as  one  of  his   best  works. 

The  ceiling  of  the  sacristy  was 
painted  by  the  Chevalier  Arpino. 
The  picture  on  the  arch  oppo- 
site tiie  door,  representing  our 
Saviour  in  the  house  of  Pilate, 
is  the  more  worthy  of  notice,  as 
three  artists  were  employed  to 
execute  it;  namely,  Viviani  for 
the  perspective,  the  Chevalier 
Massimo  for  the  fibres,  and  the 
Chevalier  Cosmo  Fansaga  for  the 
design.  Another  excellent  picture 
in  the  sacristy  represents  St  Peter 
denying  the  Lord.  It  is  by  Mi- 
chael Angelo  Caravaggio.  Adjoin- 
ing the  sacristry  is  a  chapel, 
all  the  paintings  of  which  are  by 
Jordans,  excepting  the  picture 
of  the  grand  altar,  representing 
Jesus  Christ  dead,  which  is  one 
of  the  finest  works  of  Spagno- 
letto.  It  displays  the  rarest  qua- 
lities of  the  art  This  chapel  is 
called  the  treasury,  because  all 
the  movable  ornaments  of  the 
church  were  once  kept  there. 

Besides  the  pictures,  the  tra- 
veller will  certainly  admire  in 
this  church  the  room  called  La 
Sala  del  Consiglio  (the  council 
hall),  the  beauty  of  the  choir  and 
of  the  sacristy  entirely  covered 
with  mosaics  worked  m  wood  of 
the  Brazils,  representing  several 
prospects  from,  and  histories  of 
the  Old  Testament.  These  were 
executed  by  Fra  Bonaventura 
Prest,  a  German,  a  Carthusian 
lay  brother.  The  cleanliness  of 
the  pavements,  and  in  general 
the  excellent  keeping  of  the 
church,  deserve  likewise  attenion. 
It  does  honour  to  the  keeper, 
Mr  Antonio  Rainier!,  who  is  to 
be  applied  to  by  foreigners  wish- 
ing to  visit  the  church.  They 
will  find  in  him  every  assistance 


towards  becoming  acquainted  with 
the  several  beauties  of  this  truly 
agreable  church. 

The  monastery  was   suppres- 
sed  in  the  year  1807,  and  con- 
verted into  barracks,  which  are 
now  those  of  the  Invalids.  The 
situation  of  this  building  is  one 
of    the    finest    that    can    pos- 
sibly be  imagined,  commanding 
a  complete  view  of  the  immense 
city  of  Naples.  The  spectator  may 
distinctly  see  all  the  finest  build- 
ings,  and  almost  all  the  streets 
and  principal  squares;  he  may 
hear  the  noise  of  the  people,  as 
WiBU  as  carriages  in  the  city,  firom 
this  spot,  and   thence   may  dis- 
cover on  one  side  the  magnificent 
gulf  of  Naples,  and  on  t£e  other 
5ie  beautiml  hills   of  Pausilipo, 
and  Capo  di  Monte,  and  the  Cam- 
pagna  Felice,  whicn  extends  as 
far  as  Caserta.  In  the  distance 
may  be  seen  the  mountains  of 
Tifata,  and  beyond  them  the  ma- 
jestic chain  of  the  Apennines.  In- 
dependently of  its  natural  beau- 
ties, this  prospect  is  enriched  by 
the  delightful  villages  ofPortici, 
Torre  del  Greco,   and  La  Nun- 
ziata.  This  magnificent  situation 
is  crowned  by  the  mountains  of 
Sorrento,  of  Vico,  and  of  Massa ; 
and  by  the  islands  of  Capri,  Ischia, 
Procida,   and   Nisida.  The  best 
point  of  view  for  enjoying  this  su- 
perb coup  d'oeil  is  from  the  gar- 
den of  the   ancient  monastery, 
called  Belvedere. 

From  St  Ermo  we  proceed 
northward  for  the  space  of  about 
four  miles,  to  the  summit  of  ano- 
ther mountain,  and  reach  the  her- 
mitage and  church  of  the  Carnal- 
dules,  in  which  may  be  seen  se- 
veral fine  pictures  by  the  Cala- 
brese,  Santafrede,  Barrocci,  and 
the  Qievalier  Massimo.  The  paint- 
ing by  the  latter  represents  the 
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Lord's  Supper.  The  hermitage  con- 
tains at  present  thirty-four  monks 
belonging  to  the  order  of  St  Be- 
nedict as  reformed  by  St  Ro- 
mualdo. 

This  spot  is  worthy  of  notice, 
as  it  commands  a  dehghtfal  pro- 
spect of  the  Campagna  Felice,  ex- 
tending as  far  as  Terracina,  to 
a  distance  of  about  eighty  miles. 

On  our  return  from  uie  Ca- 
maldules  we  descend  through  the 
street  called  llnfrascata  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  town  till  we 
reach 

The  Church  of  St  Theresa. — 
This  magnificent  church,  belong- 
ing to  the  barefooted  Carmelites, 
was  erected  about  the  year  1600, 
after  a  plan  by  James  Consorti. 
It  had  a  ^and  altar,  ornamented 
with  precious  marbles  and  gilt 
bronze;  but  this  was  removed 
during  the  military  occupation 
of  the  kingdom  to  the  chapel  of 
the  Royal  palace,  where  it  may 
still  be  seen.  The  paintings  of 
the  chapel  of  St  Theresa  are  exe- 
cuted by  the  Chevalier  Massimo. 
The  window  contains  two  pictu- 
res, one  representing  the  Flight 
into  Egypt,  and  the  other  the 
venerable  personage  known  by 
the  appellation  of  Dominick  m 
Gesti  e  Maria,  in  the  battle  of 
Praga,  both  by  James  del  Po. 
This  church  was  formerly  almost 
on  a  level  with  the  street,  which 
passed  before  it,  but  under  the 
military  government  a  new  one 
having  been  constructed,  leading 
to  Capo  di  Monte,  and  much  lower 
than  the  former,  tiie  church  has 
been  left;  higher,  and^  in  order 
to  render  it  accessiblciit  has  been 
requisite  to  raise  the  two  lateral 
flights  of  stairs  which  lead  to  it 
at  present 


THIRD  DAY. 

The  BoyalAcadempDegli  Siudi. 
— This  grand  edifice  was  erected 
in  1587,  by  the  Viteroy,  Duke 
of  Ossuna,  from  designs  by  Ju- 
lius Caesar  Fontana,  for  Uie  ac- 
commodation of  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy of  Study.  Count  Lemos  con- 
tinued this  building,  and  it  was 
afterwards  augmented  by  Char- 
les m.  But  in  1780,  the  public 
studies  having  been  transferred 
to  the  college  of  St  Saviour,  Fer- 
dinand I  appropriated  this  build- 
ing to  the  new  Academy  of  Scien- 
ces and  the  Fine  Arts,  and  it  now 
contains  seventy-one  rooms: — 

Five  rooms    of   mosaics  and 
frescoes. 
Two  of  Egyptian  relics. 
Two  of  Toro  Famese. 
One  of  bronzes. 
Twelve  of  marble  statues. 
Five  of  terra  cotta.         , 
One  of  gems. 
Five  of  small  bronzes. 
Nine  of  Tuscan  vases,  &c 
Nine  of  paintings. 
One  of  medals. 
One  secret  cabinet. 
Library,  eight 
Three  of  Papyrus. 
Seven  of  foreign  paintings. 
In  the  vestibule  are  two  colos- 
sal equestrian  statues,  modelled 
by  Canova,  of  Charles  III  and 
Ferdinand  I,  kings  of  the  Two 
Sicilies ;  the  model  of  the  bronze 
statues,  opposite  the  church   of 
St  Ferdinand;  of  Alexander  Se- 
verus,  of  Flora,  of  the  genius  of 
Rome,  and  of  Urania.  As  the  li- 
mit of  this  work  will  not  allow 
me  to  describe  the  contei^ts  in 
fiill  of  even  one  room,  I  beg  to 
refer  to  one  of  the  catalogues 
sold  at  the  Entrance,  price  one 
piaster;  that  by  Bernard  Qua- 
ranta  is  not  correct 
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In  outward  appearance  it. is  a 
large  brick  builcUng  stuccoed ;  the 
facade  is  majestic;  the  middle 
of  the  entrance  is  adorned  with 
handsome   pillars  brought  from 
Portici.   On  the  ground  floor,  to 
the  left,  are  apartments  filled  with 
the  pictures  sawed  from  the  walls 
of  Herculaneum,   Pompeii,  &c., 
among  which  a  parrot  drawing 
a  car  witti  a  grasshopper  driving, 
and  other  whimsical  subjects,  are 
supposed  to  be  copies  from  Zeuxis. 
The  gaUeiy  of  ancient  sculpture 
contains  the  hall  of  Flora,  hall 
of  Apollo,  haH  of  the  Muses,  hall 
of  the  Venuses,  hall  of  Hercules, 
hall  of  Atlas,  hall   of  Antinous, 
and  the  Cabinet;  in  the  second 
division  is  the  famous  colossal 
Hercules  of  Glycon,  found  inCa- 
racalla's  baths  at  Rome,  and  con- 
sidered one  of  the  finest  statues 
extant.  In  the  third  division  is  a 
statue  of  Agrippina,  the  mother 
of  Nero.  The  hall  of  Flora  con- 
tains the  colossal  statue  of  Flora, 
also  found  in  Caracalla's  baths, 
a  chef-d'oeuvre  of  the  Grecian 
chisel;   and  the  Toro  Famese, 
said  to  be  by  Phydias.  The  hall 
of  the  Muses  contains  a  large  and 
fine  vase  of  Greek  igarble,  orna- 
mented with  bas-relief  by  Sal- 
pion,  a  sculptor  of  Athens.  The 
hall  of  Venus  contains  a  Venus, 
said  to  be  by  Praxiteles,  with 
several  others  of  that  goddess; 
a  statue  of  Bacchus  as  a  Herma- 
phrodite. The  hall  of  Atlas  con- 
tains the  statue  of  Aristides,  from 
Herculaneum,  considered  a  mas- 
ter-piece of  the  Grecian  chisel 
The  hall  of  Antinous  contains  the 
group   of  Orestes  and   Electra, 
from  Herculaneum.  Adjoining  the 
gallery  of  Sculpture  is  the  open 
court  and  quadrangle,  containing 
several  colossal  statues  and  oUier 
antiquities.  Opposite  the  gallery. 


on  the  right  as  jou  enter,  is  the 
ajpartment  contaming  the  Egyp- 
tian antiquities,  among  which  are 
several  mummies  in  a  wonderful 
state  of  preservation,  a  statue  of 
Isis,  found  in  her  temple  of  Pom- 
peii, other  divinities,  small  vases, 
incense  bottles,  &c.  &c  A' little 
further  on^  on  the  right,  and  at 
the  foot  or  the  grand  staircase^ 
is  the  apartment  containing  the 
bronze  statues  and  busts,  chiefly 
found  in  Herculaneum;  iJiis  coL- 
lection  of  bronzes  is  probably  the 
finest,  most  andent,  and  most 
valuable  in  the  world*  many  of 
them  are  exquisite,  and  perfectly 
natural;  the  two  lads  playing  at 
bowls  seem  almost  alive,  and  the 
drunken  faun  in  the  middle  of 
the  appartment,  reclining  on  a 
wineskin,  is  snaping  his  fingers, 
and  laughing. 

The  grand  staircase  in  front 
leads  to  the  first  floor,  where 
two  flights  of  steps  meet  at  the 
entrance  to  the  library,  which 
contains  about  200,000  printed 
volumes,  with  a  large  coUection 
of  precious  manuscripts;  the  boay 
of  this  building  is  lon^,  and  com- ' 
municates  with  four  haUs  well  stoc- 
ked with  books.  One  apartment  is 
apprepriated  entirely  to  manus- 
cripts, another  to  curious  prints. 
The  library  is  open  to  the  public 
every  day  from  ten  till  two  (excep- 
ting the  two  last  apartments); 
persons  who  come  to  read  are  re- 
quired to  write  ^e  name  of  the 
book  they  want  upon  a  slip  of 
paper;  and,  on  going  away,  to 
return  the  paper  and  the  book. 
In  the  centre  of  the  large  hall 
an  echo,  said  to  repeat  thirty- 
two  times,  is  produced  by  strik- 
ing two  books  together.  On  one 
side  of  the  library  are  the  rooms 
where  the  manuscripts  from  Her- 
culaneum are  unroOed;  they  re- 
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i^emble  cadgds,  of  a  black  and 
bro\irn  coloar,  and  in  part  petri- 
fied, the  process   of  unfolding 
them  is  a  most  tedious  one:  a 
number  have  been  found  legible, 
but  very  few  complete.  Phuode- 
mus  lipon  Rhetoric,  was  complete, 
and  a  moral  work  of  Polistratus; 
copious  remains  of  Epicurus  upon 
Nature ;  some  remnants  of  a  Latin 
poem,  on  the  war  between  Marc 
Antony  and  Octavius,  &c  &c.  The 
other  numerous    apartments  on 
the  same  floor  contain  the  anti- 
quities  brought    from   Hercula- 
neum,  Pompeii,  Stabia,  &c.  &c. 
In  other  rooms  are  the  gold  or- 
naments, necklaces,  earrings,  coins 
and  medals,  mosaics,  ancient  glass, 
dishes,  incense  bottles,  bronze 
utensils,  wine  cups,  pens,  tablets, 
lamps,  kitchen  furniture,  loaves, 
fruits  grain,Jioneycombs,  &c.  &c., 
reduc^  to  a  sort  of  hard  cinder, 
and  kept  in*  glass  cases^  In  the 
first  room  is  the  celebrated  ca* 
meo,  said  to  be  the  most  valuable 
work  of  its  kind  in  existence;  on 
one  side  is  the  apotheosis  of  Pto- 
lemy, on  the  other  the  head  of 
Meausa.  Here  are  also  the  mir- 
rors, combs,  rouge,  and  gold  per- 
sonal ornaments',  found  in  the 
tombs  of  females;  arms,  armour, 
papyri,  styles,   and  dice  in  the 
tomos  of  men;  tops,  dolls,  and 
other  toys  in  those  of  children. 
In  another  suite  of  rooms  is  a 
collection  of  vases,  from  the  above 
places,  finely  painted.  The  floors 
were  taken  from  Herculaneum, 
Pompeii,  Ac,  &c. ;  they  are  partly 
mosaic,  partly  marble,  and  very 
beautii^l.  In  one  of  the  rooms 
are   some  very  beautiful    vases 
from  Kola.  Another  suite  of  apart- 
ments contains  the  easel  paint- 
ings by  Raphael.  Titian,  Domi- 
nichino,  Giulio  Komano,  Claude. 
Correggio,    the    Garaccis,     and 


other  great  masters ;  and  in  qne 
of  these  rooms  afe  excellent  smd 
correct  models  in  cork,  of  Her- 
culaneum, Pompeii,  the  temples, 
&c.  &c.,  at  Paestum,  with  ikher 
ancient  edifices  of  Magna  Grae- 
cia.  The  beautiful  mosaic  of  one 
of  Alexander's  battles  has  just 
been  removed  from  Pompeii;  an 
order  must  be  had  to  see  it  The 
Camera  Oscena  is  kept  locked, 
and  cannot  be  seen  without  an  or- 
der from  the  government  through 
the  ambassador,  others  are  ex- 
quisite as  works  of  art,  but 
shockingly  obscene. 

The  Museum  is  open  to  the 
public  every  day,  festivals  ex- 
cepted, from  ten  in  the  morning 
till  two  in  the  afternoon;  it  is 
rather  expensive  to  go  over  it 
dlone ;  the  traveller  may  obviate 
this  by  going  in  company:  from 
two  bajocchi  to  two  carlins  is 
given  to  each  custode,  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  rooms  and 
the  size  of  the  party. 

From  tlie  academy  to 

I%e  Piazza  dello  Spirito  Santo. 
— This  square,  which  the  Neapo- 
litans pall  also  Largo  di  Merca- 
tello,  is  ornamented  with  a  beauti- 
ful semicircular  edifice,  erected 
in  1757,  at  the  expense  of  the 
city,  in  honour  of  Charles  IE, 
long  of  Naples.  The  architect 
employed  in  its  construction  was 
the  Chevalier  Vanvitelli.  It  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  marble  balustrade, 
on  which  are  twenty-six  statues, 
representing  the  virtues  of  the 
monarch.  £i  the  centre  of  the 
building  is  a  grand  pedestal,  in- 
tended to  bear  the  equestrian 
statue  of  king  Charles  IH,  who 
was  so  well  entitled  to  the  gra- 
titude of  the  city  of  Naples.  This 
statue,  however,  has  not  yet  been 
erected. 

Near  this  square  is 
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Jfie  Church  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
— This  was  established  in  1555, 
by  a  society  of  devotees,  under 
the  direction  of  a  Dominican  monk. 
They  erected  a  small  church, 
which  was  rebuilt  in  1564,  with 
a  conservatory  for  girls  whose 
situation  in  life  might  be  endan- 
gered by  a  bad  e£ication.  This 
church  was  again  rebuilt  between 
the  years  1774  and  1775,  after 
the  plan  of  Marius  Giofredo.  The 
grand  alt^r  is  adorned  with  va- 
luable marbles  and  with  a  large 
picture  representing  the  Descent 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  by  Francis 
La  Mura.  In  the  smaller  entrance 
to  the  church,  two  fine  pictures 
are  seen,  one  on  the  right  and 
the  other  on  the  left  side,  repre- 
senting the  Descent  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  St  Charles  Borromeo, 
both  by  Fabrizio  SaAtafede.  An- 
other remarkable  picture  by  the 
same  author  i^  in  the  chapel  be- 
longing to  the  family  of  Campo 
Chiaro.  It  represents  the  patro- 
nage of  the  Holy  Virgin.  That 
widch  ornamented  the  chapel  of 
the  Bosary,  by  Luke  Jordans, 
has  been  removed.  Two  other 
large  and  fine  pictures  may  be 
observed  in  the  chapels  next  to 
the  grand  altar :  that  on  the  right 
is  executed  by  Fischletti,  and  the 
other  by  Celebrano. 

Opposite  this  church  is  the  pa- 
lace Doria  of  the  princes  d'Angri, 
which  for  its  very  fine  architec- 
ture by  the  Chevalier  Vanvitelli 
deserves  particular  attention.  Here 
.  begins  the  quarter  of.Mount  OU- 
veto,  the  most  populous  and  com- 
mercial in  Naples.  Several  other 
palaces  ornament  it;  we  shall  es- 
pecially notice  that  of  Pignatelli 
of  the  dukes  of  Monteleone ;  that 
of  Maddalone,  one  front  of  which 
overlooks  the  street  of  Toledo ; 
this  is  one  of  the  principal  pa- 


laces in  Naples,  both  on  account 
of  the  architecture,  and  of  the 
statue  and  pictures  with  which 
its  interior  is  decorated. 

At  lenght,  when  arrived  on  the 
square  of  Monte  Oliveto  we  shall 
observe  there  the  palace  of  the 
dukes  of  Gravina  of  the  family 
of  Orsini,  which  is  likewise  one 
of  the  most  conspicuous  from  its 
beautiful  architecture  by  Gabriel 
Agnolo. 

Upon  this  square  the  traveller 
will  observe  a  large  fountain  ot 
marble  ornamented  with  three 
lions  throwing  water  into  a  basin^ 
and  surmounted  by  a  bronze 
statue  of  Charles  H  He  caused. 
this  fountain  to  be  constructed^ 
and  his  statue  was  erected  by 
the  public  in  year  1668. 

From  the  square  we  go  up  by 
a  short  ascent  to 

The  Church  of  St  Mary  of 
Monte  Oliveto, — It  was  founded 
in  1411,  by  GureUo  Origlia,  pro- 
thonotary  of  the  kingdom,  during 
the  reign  of  King  Ladislas :  at 
the  same  time  was  founded  the 
monastery  of  Olivetan  monks,, 
which  was  afterwards  endowed 
with  considerable  property  by  Al- 
phonso  n  of  Arragon.  The  church 
is  very  handsome,  and  abounds 
with  ornaments  of  every  descrip- 
tion. The  beautiful  chapel  of  St 
Sepulchre  is  remarkable  for  the 
statues  in  terra  cotta,  by  Moda- 
nin  of  Modena,  who,  indepen- 
dently of  l!he  mystery,  has  pre* 
sented  us  with  portraits  of  many 
of  the  illustrious  men  of  his  time; 
thus  the  face  of  Nicodemus  is  a 
portrait  of  John  Pontanus ;  that 
of  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  is  a  li- 
keness of  Sannazar ;  and  St  John 
weeping,  and  the  statue  at  his 
side,  represent  Alphonse  H  with 
Ferdinand  his  souv 

The  monastery  attached  to  the 
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church  has  been  suppressed.  It 
-was  one  of  the  largest  and  finest 
in  Naples.  It  hat  four  cloisters, 
in  one  of  vhich'  was  a  small 
obelisk  and  several  ancient  sta- 
tues. These  objects  have  been 
given  to  a  conservatory  called 
ventapane,  situated  near  St  Efrem 
Nuovo,  and  the  monastery  is  now 
occupied  by  several  magistrates 
and  public  offices,  namely,  the 
intendenza  of  Naples,  the  muni- 
cipal body,  the  hign  court  of 
justice,  &c. 

The  church  belongs  now  to  the 
Lombard  nation,  to  whom  it  was 
l^ven  in  1801  by  King  Ferdinand. 
Three  years  after,  that  is  in  1804, 
he  coimrmed  this  donation  by  a 
solemn  decree.  In  the  present 
year,  1825,  the  administrators  of 
the  church  have  been  under  the 
necessity  of  repairing  its  ceiling 
both  inside  and  outside,  which 
has  been  executed  in  a  very  ele- 
gant manner. 

From  this  church  we  shall  re- 
enter the  street  of  Toledo,  which 
is  the  finest  and  most  magnifi- 
cent in  Naples.  It  derived  its 
name  from  the  viceroy,  Don  Peter 
of  Toledo,  who  constructed  it  in 
1540,  on  the  ditches  of  the  city 
ramparts.  Its  lenght,  from  the 
Royid  palace  to  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy, IS  nearly  a  mile ;  it  is  or- 
namented with  handsome  shops, 
and  a  considerable  number  of 
palaces,  amongst  which  may  be 
distinguished  the  Royal  palace, 
and  those  of  Stigliano,  delle  Fi- 
nanze,  Gavalcante,  Monte-Leone, 
Maddaloni,  Dentid^  and  Berio; 
in  the  latter  is  a  fine  collection 
of  pictures,  and  a  superb  group 
in  marble,  representing  Venus 
and  Adonis,  executed  by  the  ce- 
lebrated Marquis  Canova.  The 
palaces  of  Monte-Leone  and  Mad- 


daloni contain  numerous  fine  pic- 
tures by  first-rate  artists. 

The  streets  in  the  vicinity  of 
that  of  Toledo  have  a  very  bad 
character ;  most  of  them  are  nar- 
row, with  high  houses  on  each 
side. 

Return  to  hotel. 

FOURTH  DAY. 

Proceeding  to  the  Capo  di 
Monte,  a  delightful  hill,  comman- 
ding a  view  of  a  large  part  of 
Naples.  The  way  to  it  begins  firom 
the  church  of  St  Theresa,  and  ad- 
vancing over  a  magnificent  bridge, 
of  seven  arches,  erected  over  a 
lower  street  of  the  town,  it  pro- 
ceeds for  the  space  of  about  one 
mile  to 

The  Royal  Palace  of  Capo  di 
Monte, — This  superb  palace  was 
erected  in  1738,  by  Charles  HI, 
and  its  charming  situation  ren- 
ders it  one  of  the  most  delight- 
ful of  the  royal  buildings.  Its 
construction  was  entrusted  to  Me- 
drano,  an  architect  of  Palermo, 
who,  amongst  other  faults,  laid 
the  foundation  on  a  spot  which 
had  been  already  excavated  for 
the  purpose  of  procuring  stones ; 
so  that  in  order  to  support  the 
building  on  the  summit  of  the 
mountam,  it  was  iiecessary  to 
form  several  foundations  in  the 
plain.  These  works  may  still  be 
seen  at  the  place  called  La  Mon- 
taffna  Spaccata. 

This  palace,  which  remained 
incomplete,  contained  the  pictu- 
res and  museum  of  the  house  of 
Famese,  as  well  as  seversJ  cur- 
iosities acquired  by  the  king; 
but  the  whole  of  these  have  been 
removed  to  the  Royal  Academv. 

Round  the  palace  is  the  park^ 
or  royal  chace  called  Bosco  di 
Capo  di  Monte.  It  is  surrounded 
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choir.  Each  of  them  represents 
some  prodigious  event  in  St  Char- 
les's Hfe,  and  three  of  them,  the 
most  valuable,  bear  the  seal  of 
the  government,  which,  during 
the  revolutionary  period,  was  ob- 
liged to  take  this  precaution  in 
order  to  prevent  other  pictures 
being  fraudulently  substituted  in- 
stead of  the  originals. 

In  the  immediate  vicinity  is  a 
Boyal  College,  called  CoUegio 
delle  Scuole  Pie  di  Puglia,  where 
the  young  nobility  only,  both  na- 
tive and  foreigners,  are  admitted 
for  education. 

In  one  of  the  adjacent  streets  is 

The  Academy  for  Engraving 
Plates  and  Hard  Stones. — Char- 
les m,  on  his  passage  through 
Florence,  formed  the  design  of 
establishing  at  Naples  an  aca- 
demy for  engraving  similar  to  the 
one  he  had  seen  in  the  former 
place.  He  executed  this  plan  by 
calling  to  his  capital  several  Flo- 
rentine artists,  whose  descendants 
are  still  employed  in  this  estab- 
lishment. It  has  no  remarkable 
appearance,  but  very  valuable 
works  are  executed  there.  They 
show,  among  others,  on  oval  piece 
of  oriental  petrified  wood  inten- 
ded for  a  table,  and  several  stu- 
pendous pieces  of  workmanship, 
made  partly  of  precious  stones 
and  partly  of  oriental  petrified 
wood,  the  whole  destined  for  the 
chapel  of  the  Royal  Palace  at 
Caserta.  A  school  of  drawing  had 
also  been  founded  in  this  aca- 
demy, but  in  the  recent  organi- 
zation of  public  instruction,  this 
branch  was  removed  to  the  aca- 
demy degli  Studi,  whither  the 
whole  establishment  will  soon  be 
transferred. 

A  descent  leads  firom  these  pla- 
ces to  a  bridge  called  Ponte  di 
Chia ja,  by  which  the  hiU  of  St 


Ermo  is  connected  with  that  of 
Pizzo  Falcone.  Close  to  this  bridge 
on  the  right  side  is 

The  Church  of  St  Mary  of  the 
Angela.  —  It  is  a  grand  churchy 
erected  by  the  P^res  Pieux  Thea- 
tins  in  1600,  on  the  plan  of  P. 
Francis  Grimaldi.  It  has  three 
naves,  and  is  ornamented  with 
numerous  paintings  by  Chevalier 
Masimo,  Jordans,  and  Andrea 
Vaccaro.  It  contains  also  valuable 
marbles,  among  which  the  two 
Angels  on  the  corners  of  the 
grand  altar  deserve  particular  at- 
tention The  altar  is  itself  a  most 
remarkable  piece  on  account  of 
the  precious  marbles  with  which 
it  is  covered.  The  cupola  of  this 
church  is  a  magnificent  imitation 
of  St  Peter's  at  Rome.  It  is  en- 
tirely covered  with  lead,  and  may 
be  seen  from  any  open  part  of 
the  town.  The  street  in  which 
this  church  stands  leads  to  the 
top  of  the  hill  called  Pizzo  Fal- 
cone, but  before  reaching  it  we 
turn  to  the  right  by  a  short  lane 
to  see. 

The  Church  of  La  Nunziatella, 
— This  church  formerly  belonged 
to  the  Jesuits,  who  reouilt  it  in 
1730  after  a  plan  by  Ferdinand 
San  Felice.  It  is  ornamented  with 
marbles,  gilt  stuccoes,  and  pain- 
tings by  tiie  most  celebrated  ar» 
tists  of  that  period.  It  contains 
besides  two  most  valuable  picta* 
res  by  ancient,  though  unknown 
authors— one  representing  a  fal- 
ling Christ,  which  is  in  the  cha- 
pel of  the  Calvario,  and  the  other 
in  the  sacristy,  representing  the 
Annunciation  of  the  Virgin.  In 
the  military  college  belon^g  to 
this  church,  under  the  title  of 
Polytechnic  School,  150  yoniu^ 
men  are  maintained  and  educated. 

From  the  Nunziatella  we  re- 
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enter  the  great  street,  and  go 
np  to 

Pizzo  Falcone — This  hill  was 
formerly  called  Echia,  perhaps 
from  the  name  of  Hercules,  and 
was  afterwards  denominated  Lu- 
cullana,  because  it  was  partly 
occupied  by  the  gardens  and  pa- 
lace of  Lucullus,  a  Roman  con- 
sul. This  was  formerly  united  to 
the  Castello  deir  Uovo,  but  the 
separation  of  the  ground  was  cau- 
sed by  an  earthquake.  In  the  place 
where  we  are  now  —  that  is,  on 
the  top  of  the  hill — ^there  was  in 
Charles  of  Anjou's  time  a  royal 
chace  of  falcons,  and  from  this 
circumstance  the  hill  derived  its 
present  name  of  Pizzo  Falcone. 
The  chace  was -iifterwards  cut 
down,  and  an  edifice  was  con- 
structed on  its  site  for  the  de- 
tention of  convicts,  but  in  more 
recent  times  it  was  converted  into 
military  barracks,  which  are  now 
occupied  by  the  Grenadiers  or 
Life  Guards.  At  the  top,  on  the 
side  overlooking  the  see,  is  a  pa- 
lace belonging  to  the  crown,  and 
which  contains  at  present  a  su- 
perb establishment  directed  by 
a  colonel. 

This  is  the  royal  topographi- 
cal office,  where  topographic,  geo- 
graphic, and  hydrographical  maps 
are  formed  both  of  this  and  fo- 
reign countries.  It  is  furnished 
with  a  cabinet  of  geodedic  and 
optical  instruments,  by  the  best 
European  makers,  and  possesses 
an  astronomical  observatory  for 
geodedic  operations.  A  military 
typography  is  likewise  found  there, 
with  a  calcography  for  the  prin- 
ting of  maps,  a  lithography,  a 
collection  of  military  plans  and 
memoirs  in  manuscripts,  and  fi- 
nally a  selected  library  for  the 
instruction  of  the  officers  belong- 


ing both  to  the  navy  and  the 
army. 

,  Descending  from  Pizzo   Fal- 
cone by  the  sea  side  we  reach  the 

CaateUa  delV  Uovo,  —  A  large 
bridge  forms  the  communication 
with  this  castle,  which  projects 
inta  the  sea  about  230toiBes,  and^ 
as  we  have  already  stated,  was 
formerly  united  wim  the  hill  of 
Pizzo  Falcone,  but  has  been  di- 
vided from  it  by  an  earthquake 
This  island  is  called  Megarisby 
Pliny,  and  Megalia  by  Stace.  Ac- 
cording to  the  opinion  of  antiqua- 
ries, the  celebrated  and  rich  Lu- 
cullus,  a  Roman  consul,  had  a 
villa  here;  from  this  circumstance 
the  castle,  for  a  long  period  of 
time,  preserved  the  name  of  Cas- 
trum  Lucullanum.  It  is  the  place 
to  which  the  young  Augustulus, 
the  last  emperor  of  Rome,  was 
banished  by  Odoacre,  king  of  the 
Herulians,  and  first  king  of  Italy, 
in  the  year  476.  William  I,  the 
second  king  0/ Naples,  construc- 
ted a  palace  there  in  1154,  which 
was  iifterwards  fortified  and  put 
in  a  state  of  defence.  An  inscrip- 
tion may  be  seen  there  in  ho-' 
nour  of  the  viceroy  Francis  Be- 
navides,  who  made  several  addi- 
tions in  1698. 

In  coming  again  out  of  the  castle, 
we  have  on  our  left  a  beautiful 
quay,  which  adjoins  that  of  Ghiaja. 
It  is  called  Platamone  (vulgarly 
Chiatamone),  a  word  which  is  de- 
rived from  the  Greek  Platamon, 
perhaps  because  it  was  formerly 
planted  with  plane  trees.  A  little 
palace  is  found  there,  belonging 
to  the  king,  and  which  is  occa- 
sionally inhabited  by  foreign  prin- 
ces who  come  to  Naples.  A  spring 
of  mineral  water  is  found  in  a 
subterraneous  grotto  by  the  casda 
The  Neapolitans  call  it  Acqua 
Ferrata;  it  is  used,  especially  ii* 
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idnter, -for  the  cure  of  various 
disorders.  The  way  on  our  right 
leads  to 

St  Luda, — This  is  a  yery  re- 
markable place,  both  on  account 
of  its  delightful  position  in  front 
of  the  gulf,  of  which  it  commands 
a  &ie  prospect,  and  because  in 
summer  it  is  the  nightly  rendez- 
vous of  fashinable  people. 

On  this  spot  is  another  spring 
of  acidulous  and  sulphurous  wa- 
ter, called  Acqua  Solfegna.  It 
descends,  like  the  former,  through 
subterraneous  channels,  from  the 
hill  of  Pizzo  Falcone,  and  from 
the  month  of  June  to  the  end  of 
September  it  becomes  the  medi- 
cinal drink  of  almost  all  valetu- 
dinarians at  Naples. 

A  beautiful  fountain  is  seen  near 
to  this  spring.  It  was  made  from 
drawings  by  JDominic  Auria.  Along 
the  remainder  of  the  beach  a 
number  of  wooden  shops  are 
usually  erected  in  the  afternoon, 
where  shells  and  exquisite  fish 
are  sold.  On  the  opposite  side 
there  are  several  inns  and  fur- 
nished lodgings,  which  are  ea- 
gerly sought  after  by  foreigners, 
on  account  of  the  beautifrd  pros- 
pect they  afford.  The  beach  ter- 
minates with  a  small  but  very 
ancient  church,  dedicated  to  St 
Lucia,  a  circumstance  from  which 
the  whole  quarter  derives  its  name. 
This  church  was  erected  by  Lu- 
cia, the  niece  of  Constantino  the 
Great. 

SECOND  DAY. 

We  shall  employ  this  day  in 
visiting  the  mountain  called  Vo- 
mero,  where  we  shall  see  the 
castle  of  St  Ermo,  and  the  church 
of  St  Martin.  From  thence  we 
shall  proceed  to  the  Camaldules, 
and  on  our  return  visit  the  church 
>f  St  Theresa,  the  Royal  Aca- 


demy of  Study,  t^e  square  of 
the  Holy  Ghost;  we  shall  after- 
wards pass  to  the  quarter  of 
Monte  Oliveto. 

From  Pausilipo,.we  shall  re- 
turn to  Chiaja,  to  ascend  the 
mountain  called  Vomero,  on  ac- 
count of  the  fertility  of  its  lands, 
which  are  infinitely  superior  to 
those  in  the  vicinity.  On  this 
mountain  are  several  churches, 
as  well  as  the  most  beautifiil 
villas  of  Naples,  amongst  wich 
may  be  distinguished  Siose  of 
Prince  Caraff"a  of  belvedere,  and 
of  Count  Ricciardi,  and  the  coim- 
try  seat  of  the  Duchess  of  Flo- 
ridia. 

From  thence  we  proceed  to 
the  adjoining  hill,  called  St  Ermo, 
from  an  ancient  Phoenician  word, 
signifying  high  or  sublime,  as  in 
fact  this  mountain  is.  In  the  middle 
age  a  chajJel  was  erected  here, 
and  dedicated  to  St  Erasmus; 
from  this  circumstance,  the  name 
of  that  saii^t  was  given  to  the 
mountain,  which  is  indifferently 
called  St.  Ermo  or  St  Erasmo. 

On  the  top  of  this  mountain 
is  situated  the 

Castello  San  Ermo. — This  was 
formerly  a  tower,  erected  by  the 
Norman  princes ;  from  its  advan- 
tageous situation  at  the  summit 
of  a  mountain,  commanding  the 
city  on  one  side  and  the  sea  on 
the  other,  it  received  the  name 
of  Belforte.  Charles  H  converted 
this  into  a  castle,  to  which  he 
added  new  fortifications  in  1518, 
when  Naples  was  besieged  by 
General  Lautrec.  Charles  V  made 
it  afterwards  a  regular  citadel,^ 
which  Philip  V  embellished  with 
new  works.  The  whole  of  this 
building  now  presents  an  hexa- 
gon about  100  toises  in  diameter, 
composed  of  very  high  walls,  with 
a  counterscarp  cut  in  the  rock. 
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in  wliich  likewise  are  made  the 
ditches  surronnding  it,  with  mine^, 
countermines,  and  several  sub- 
terranean ways  in  its  vicinity.  In 
the  centre  of  the  castle  is  a  very 
extensive  place  d'armes,  with  a 
fonnidaWe  artillery,  and  a  nu- 
merous garrison.  Beneath  this 
castle^  is  a  cistern  of  prodigious 
size,  being  as  broad  as  the  castle 
itselt 

A  short  distance  below  the 
castle  is 

The  Church  of  San  Martino, — 
This  spot  was  formerly  occupied 
by  a  country  house  of  the  king 
of  Naples,  which  was  rendered 
remarkably  delightful  by  the 
beauty  of  its  situation.  Charles, 
duke  of  Calabria,  son  of  Robert 
of  Anjou,  solicited  his  father  to 
convert  it  into  a  sacred  building ; 
30  that  in  1325  the  erection  of 
the  church  and  monastery  was 
commenced,  and  they  were  en- 
dowed by  King  Robert  and  Queen 
J^e  I. 

The  present  church  was  re- 
modelled two  centuries  after- 
wards, according  to  the  plan  of 
Chevalier  Fansaga,  and  the  fine 
appearance  it  bears,  attended 
with  the  real  beauty  of  its  de- 
corations, render  it  most  worthy 
of  notice.  It  is  ornamented  witn 
fine  paintings,  beautiM  marbles, 
precious  stones,  and  gilt  stuc- 
coes. On  the  upper  part  ot  the 
door  is  a  picture  by  Chevalier  Mas- 
simo, representing  Jesus  Christ 
and  the  Virgin  Mary.  On  the 
sides  of  the  church  likewise  are 
two  other  pictures,  representing 
Moses  apd  Elias ;  these  are  exe- 
cuted by  Spagnoletto,  and  are 
very  fine  compositions.  The  twelve 
prophets,  forming  eight  pictures, 
on  the  roof  of  the  jnave,  are  the 
chefs-d'oeuvre  of  Spagnoletto, 
whether  considered  as  to  their 


sublimity  of  design,  and  vaiHety 
of  characters,  or  to  their 'natural 
expression  and  beauty- of  cokmr- 
ing.  The  frescoes  on  the  roof  of 
the  nave,  representing  our  Sa- 
viour's ascension,  and  the  twelve 
apostles,  placed  between  the 
windows,  are  ranked  amongst 
the  best  works  of  Chevalier 
Lanfranc. 

The  grand  altar  is  executed  in 
wood  from  a  design  by  Solimea, 
and  was  to  be  enriched  with 
valuable  marbles,  but  this  has 
not  been  effected.  The  choir  is 
remarkably  beautiful ;  the  paint- 
ings on  the  ceiling  were  com- 
menced by  Chevalier  d'Arpino, 
and  continued  by  Berardino  of 
Sicily.  The  principal  picture,  cor- 
responding with  the  grand  altar^ 
and  representing  the  Birth  of 
our  Saviour,  is  by  the  celebrated 
Guide  Reni,  but  the  death  of 
this  painter  prevented  his  finish- 
ing it  The  other  paintings  seen 
in  this  church  are  by  Lanfranc, 
Spagnoletto,  and  the  Chevalier 
Massimo.  The  chapels  likewise 
contain  a  number  of  fine  paint- 
ings, amongst  which  is  the  Bap- 
tism of  St  John,  the  only  work 
in  Naples  painted  by  Charles 
Maratta.  There  are  in  the  same 
chapel  two  paintings  represents 
ing  Hefodias  in  the  act  of  offer- 
ing the  head  of  St  John  to  He- 
rod, and  the  decollation  of  the 
samt,  both  by  the  Chevalier  Mas- 
simo. 

The  chapel  of  St  Anselm  con- 
tains two  fine  pictures  by  Vac- 
cari.  That  of  St  Martin  is  orna- 
mented with  a  fresco  very  much 
esteemed,  executed  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years  ago,  by  the  Che- 
valier Paolo  Finoglia.  A  very 
fine  bas-relief,  by  Vaccari,  the 
sculptor,  may  be  seen  in  the 
chapel  of  St  GennaTro;  and  that. 
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of  St  Bruno,  entirely  painted  by 
the  Chevalier  Massimo,  is  looked 
upon  as  one  of  his   best  works. 

The  ceiling  of  the  sacristy  was 
painted  by  the  Chevalier  A^ino. 
The  picture  on  the  arch  oppo- 
site tiie  door,  representing  our 
Saviour  in  the  house  of  Pilate, 
is  the  more  worthy  of  notice,  as 
three  artists  were  employed  to 
execute  it;  namely,  Viviani  for 
the  perspective,  the  Chevalier 
Massimo  for  the  fibres,  and  the 
Chevalier  Cosmo  Fansaga  for  the 
design.  Another  excellent  picture 
in  the  sacristy  represents  St  Peter 
denying  the  Lord.  It  is  by  Mi- 
chael Angelo  Caravaggio.  Adjoin- 
ing the  sacristry  is  a  chapel, 
all  the  paintings  of  which  are  by 
Jordans,  excepting  the  picture 
of  the  grand  altar,  representing 
Jesus  Christ  dead,  which  is  one 
of  the  finest  works  of  Spagno- 
letto.  It  displays  the  rarest  qua- 
lities of  the  art.  This  chapel  is 
called  the  treasury,  because  all 
the  movable  ornaments  of  the 
church  were  once  kept  there. 

Besides  the  pictures,  die  tra- 
veller will  certainly  admire  in 
this  church  the  room  called  La 
Sala  del  Consiglio  (the  council 
hall),  the  beauty  of  the  choir  and 
of  the  sacristy  entirely  covered 
with  mosaics  worked  m  wood  of 
the  Brazils,  representing  several 
prospects  from,  and  histories  of 
the  Old  Testament.  These  were 
executed  by  Fra  Bonaventura 
Prest,  a  German,  a  Carthusian 
lay  brother.  The  cleanliness  of 
the  pavements,  and  in  general 
the  excellent  keeping  of  the 
church,  deserve  likewise  attenion. 
It  does  honour  to  the  keeper, 
Mr  Antonio  Rainieri,  who  is  to 
be  applied  to  by  foreigners  wish- 
ing to  visit  the  church.  They 
will  find  in  him  every  assistance 


towards  becoming  acquainted  with 
the  several  beauties  of  this  truly 
agreable  church. 

The  monastery  was  suppres- 
sed in  the  year  1807,  and  con- 
verted into  barracks,  which  are 
now  those  of  the  Invalids.  The 
situation  of  this  building  is  one 
of  the  finest  that  can  pos- 
sibly be  imagined,  commanding 
a  complete  view  of  the  immense 
city  of  Naples.  The  spectator  may 
distinctly  see  all  the  finest  build- 
ings, and  almost  all  the  streets 
and  principal  squares;  he  may 
hear  the  noise  of  the  people,  as 
well  as  carriages  in  the  city,  from 
this  spot,  and  thence  may  dis- 
cover on  one  side  the  magnificent 
gulf  of  Naples,  and  on  the  other 
the  beautiful  hills  of  Pausilipo, 
and  Capo  di  Monte,  and  the  Cam- 
pagna  Felice,  which  extends  as 
far  as  Caserta.  In  the  distance 
may  be  seen  the  mountains  of 
Tifata,  and  beyond  them  the  ma- 
jestic chain  of  the  Apennines.  In- 
dependently of  its  natural  beau- 
ties, this  prospect  is  enriched  by 
the  delightful  villages  of  Portici, 
Torre  del  Greco,  and  La  Nun- 
ziata.  This  magnificent  situation 
is  crowned  by  the  mountains  of 
Sorrento,  ofVico,  and  ofMassa; 
and  by  the  islands  of  Capri,  Ischia, 
Procida,  and  Nisida.  The  best 
point  of  view  for  eigoying  this  su- 
perb coup  d'oeil  is  from  the  gar- 
den of  the  ancient  monastery, 
called  Belvedere. 

From  St  Ermo  we  proceed 
northward  for  the  space  of  about 
four  miles,  to  the  summit  of  ano- 
ther mountain,  and  reach  the  her- 
mitage and  church  of  the  Camal- 
dules,  in  which  may  be  seen  se- 
veral fine  pictures  by  the  Cala- 
brese,  Santafrede,  Barrocci,  and 
the  Chevalier  Massimo.  The  paint- 
ing by  the  latter  represents  the 
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Lord's  Supper.  The  hermitage  con- 
tains at  present  thirty-four  monks 
belonging  to  the  order  of  St  Be- 
nedict as  reformed  by  St  Ro- 
mualdo. 

This  spot  is  worthy  of  notice, 
as  it  commands  a  debghtful  pro- 
spect of  the  Campagna  FeUce,  ex- 
tending as  far  as  Terracina,  to 
a  distance  of  about  eighty  miles. 

On  our  return  from  uie  Ca- 
maldules  we  descend  through  the 
street  called  Tlnfrascata  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  town  till  we 
reach 

The  Chv/rch  of  St  Theresa. — 
This  magnificent  church,  belong- 
ing to  the  barefooted  Carmelites, 
was  erected  about  the  year  1600, 
after  a  plan  by  James  Consorti. 
It  had  a  grand  altar,  ornamented 
with  precious  marbles   and  gilt 
bronze;   but  this  was  removed 
during  the  military    occupation 
of  the  kingdom  to  the  chapel  of 
the  Royal  palace,  where  it  may 
still  be  seen.  The  paintings  of 
the  chapel  of  St  Theresa  are  exe- 
cuted by  the  Chevalier  Massimo. 
The  window  contains  two  pictu- 
res, one  representing  the  Flight 
into  E^pt,   and  the  other  the 
venerable  personage  known  by 
the  appellation  of  Dominick  di 
Gesd  e  Maria,  in  the   battle  of 
Praga,  both  by  James  del  Po. 
This  church  was  formerly  almost 
on  a  level  with  the  street,  which 
passed  before  it,  but  under  the 
military  government  a  new  one 
having  been  constructed,  leading 
to  Capo  di  Monte,  and  much  lower 
than  the  former,  the  church  has 
been  left  higher,  and^  in  order 
to  render  it  accessible,it  has  been 
requisite  to  raise  the  two  lateral 
flights  of  stairs  which  lead  to  it 
at  present 


THIRD  DAY. 

ITie  JRoy  al Academy  Degli  Studi. 
— This  grand  edifice  was  erected 
in  1587,  by  the  Vifceroy,  Duke 
of  bssuna,  from  designs  by  Ju- 
lius Ca^ar  Fontana,  for  Uie  ac- 
commodation of  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy of  Study.  Count  Lemos  con- 
tinued this  building,  and  it  was 
afterwards  augmented  by  Char- 
les HL  But  in  1780,  the  public 
studies  having  been  transferred 
to  the  college  of  St  Saviour,  Fer- 
dinand I  appropriated  this  build- 
ing to  the  new  Academy  of  Scien- 
ces and  the  Fine  Arts,  and  it  now 
contains  seventy-one  rooms: — 

Five  rooms    of    mosaics  and 
frescoes. 
Two  of  Egyptian  relics. 
Two  of  Toro  Famese. 
One  of  bronzes. 
Twelve  of  marble  sjtatues. 
Five  of  terra  cotta.  , 

One  of  gems. 
Five  of  small  bronzes. 
Nine  of  Tuscan  vases,  && 
Nine  of  paintings. 
One  of  medals. 
One  secret  cabinet. 
Library,  eight 
Three  of  Papyrus. 
Seven  of  foreign  paintings. 
In  the  vestibule  are  two  colos- 
sal equestrian  statues,  modelled 
by  Canova,  of  Charles  m  and 
Ferdinand  I,  kings  of  the  Two 
Sicilies ;  the  model  of  the  bronze 
statues,  opposite  the  church  of 
St  Ferdinand;  of  Alexander  Se- 
verus,  of  Flora,  of  the  genius  of 
Rome,  and  of  Urania.  As  Uie  li- 
mit of  this  work  will  not  allow 
me  to  describe  the  contents  in 
full  of  even  one  room,  I  beg  to 
refer  to  one  of  the  catalogues 
sold  at  the  entrance,  price  one 
piaster;  that  by  Bernard  Qua- 
ranta  is  not  correct 
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In  outward  appearance  it. is  a 
large  brick  builmng  stuccoed ;  the 
facade  is  majestic;  the  middle 
of  the  entrance  is  adorned  with 
handsome   pillars  brought  from 
Portici.   On  the  ground  floor,  to 
the  left,  are  apartments  filled  with 
the  pictures  sawed  from  the  walls 
of  Herculaneum,   Pompeii,  &c., 
among  which  a  parrot  drawing 
a  car  with  a  grasshopper  driving, 
and  other  whimsical  subjects,  are 
supposed  to  be  copies  from  Zeuxis. 
The  gallery  of  ancient  sculpture 
contains  the  hall  of  Flora,  hall 
of  Apollo,  hall  of  the  Muses,  hall 
of  the  Venuses,  hall  of  Hercules, 
hall  of  AUas,  hall   of  Antinous, 
and  the  Cabinet;  in  the  second 
division  is  the  lamous  colossal 
Herciiles  of  Glycon,  found  in  Ca- 
racalla's  baths  at  Home,  and  con- 
sidered one  of  the  finest  statues 
extant.  In  the  third  division  is  a 
statue  of  Agrippina,  the  mother 
of  Nero.  The  hall  of  Flora  con- 
tains the  colossal  statue  of  Flora, 
also  found  in  Caracalla's  baUis, 
a  chef-d'oeuvre  of  the  Grecian 
chisel;   and  the  Toro  Farnese, 
said  to  be  by  Phydias.  The  hall 
of  the  Muses  contains  a  large  and 
fine  vase  of  Greek  i^arble,  orna- 
mented with  bas-relief  by  Sal- 
pion,  a  sculptor  of  Athens.  The 
hall  of  Venus  contains  a  Venus, 
said  to   be  by  Praxiteles,  with 
several  others  of  that  goddess; 
a  statue  of  Bacchus  as  a  Herma- 
phrodite. The  hall  of  Atlas  con- 
tains the  statue  of  Aristides,  from 
Herculaneum,  considered  a  mas- 
ter-piece of  the  Grecian  chisel 
The  haU  of  Antinous  contains  the 
group  of  Orestes  and   Electra, 
from  Herculaneum.  Adjoining  the 
gallery  of  Sculpture  is  the  open 
court  and  quadrangle,  containing 
several  colossal  statues  and  other 
antiquities.  Opposite  the  gallery, 


on  the  right  as  ^ou  enter,  is  the 
apartment  contaming  the  Egyp- 
tian antiquities,  among  which  are 
several  mummies  in  a  wonderful 
state  of  preservation,  a  statue  of 
Isis,  found  in  her  temple  of  Pom- 
peii, other  divinities,  small  vases, 
incense  bottles,  &c.  &c  A' little 
further  on,  on  the  right,  and  at 
the  foot  of  the  grand  staircase, 
is  the  apartment  containing  the 
bronze  statues  and  busts,  chiefly 
found  in  Herculaneum;  wis  col- 
lection of  bronzes  is  probably  the 
finest,  most  ancient,  and  most 
valuaole  in  the  world;  many  of 
them  are  exquisite,  and  perfectly 
natural;  the  two  lads  playing  at 
bowls  seem  almost  alive,  and  the 
drunken  faun  in  the  middle  of 
the  appartment,  reclining  on  a 
wineskin,  is  snaping  his  fingers, 
and  laughing. 

The  grand  staircase  in  front 
leads  to  the  first  floor,  where 
two  flights  of  steps  meet  at  the 
entrance  to  the  library,  which 
contains  about  200,000  printed 
volumes,  with  a  large  coUection 
of  precious  manuscripts;  the  body 
of  this  building  is  long,  and  com- ' 
municates  with  four  halls  well  stoc- 
ked with  books.  One  apartment  is 
apprepriated  entirely  to  manus- 
cripts, another  to  curious  prints. 
The  library  is  open  to  the  public 
every  day  from  ten  till  two  (excep- 
ting the  two  last  apartments); 
persons  who  come  to  read  are  re- 
quired to  write  the  name  of  the 
book  they  want  upon  a  slip  of 
paper;  and,  on  going  away,  to 
return  the  paper  and  the  book. 
In  the  centre  of  the  large  hall 
an  echo,  said  to  repeat  thirty- 
two  times,  is  produced  by  strik- 
ing two  books  together.  On  one 
side  of  the  library  are  the  rooms 
where  the  manuscripts  from  Her- 
culaneum are  unrolled;  they  re- 
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^emble  cudgels,  of  a  black  and 
bro^n  colour,  and  in  part  petri- 
fied, the  process  of  tmfolding 
them  is  a  most  tedions  one:  a 
number  hare  been  found  legible, 
but  very  few  complete.  Philode- 
mus  upon  Rhetoric,  was  complete, 
and  a  moral  work  of  Polistratus; 
copious  remains  of  Epicurus  upon 
Nature;  some  remnants  of  a  Latin 
poem,  on  the  war  between  Marc 
^  Antony  and  Octavius,  &c.  &c.  The 
other  numerous  apartments  on 
the  same  floor  contain  the  anti- 
quities brought  from  Hercula- 
neum,  Pompeii,  Stabia,  &c,  &c. 
In  other  rooms  are  the  gold  or- 
naments, necklaces,  earrings,  coins 
and  medals,  mosaics,  ancient  glass, 
dishes,  incense  bottles,  bronze 
utensils,  wine  cups,  pens,  tablets, 
lamps,  kitchen  furniture,  loaves, 
fruits  grain,Jioneycombs,  &c.  &c, 
redue^  to  a  sort  of  hard  cinder, 
and  kept  in'  glass  cases^  In  the 
first  room  is  the  celebrated  ca* 
meo,  said  to  be  the  most  valuable 
work  of  its  kind  in  existence;  on 
one  side  is  the  apotheosis  of  Pto- 
lemy, on  the  omer  the  head  of 
Medusa.  Here  are  also  the  mir- 
rors, combs,  rouge,  and  gold  per- 
sonal ornaments',  found  in  the 
tombs  of  females;  arms,  armour, 
papyri,  styles,  and  dice  in  iAke 
tombs  of  men:  tops,  dolls,  and 
other  toys  in  those  of  children. 
In  another  suite  of  rooms  is  a 
collection  of  vases,  from  the  above 
places,  finely  painted.  The  floors 
were  taken  from  Herculaneum, 
Pompeii,  Ac.  &c.;  they  are  partly 
mosaic,  partly  marble,  and  very 
beautiful  In  one  of  the  rooms 
are  some  very  beautiful  vases 
from  Kola.  Another  suite  of  apart- 
ments contains  the  easel  paint- 
ings by  Raphad.  Titian,  Domi- 
nichino,  Giulio  Romano,  Claude. 
Gorreggio,    the    Garacds,     ana 


other  great  masters;  and  in  one 
of  these  rooms  are  excellent  and 
correct  models  in  cork,  of  Her- 
culaneum, Pompeii,  the  temples, 
&c.  &c.,  at  Paestum,  with  other 
ancient  edifices  of  Magna  Qrae- 
cia.  The  beautiful  mosaic  of  one 
of  Alexander's  battles  has  just 
been  removed  from  Pompeii ;  an 
order  must  be  had  to  see  it  The 
Camera  Oscena  is  kept  locked, 
and  cannot  be  seen  without  an  or- 
der from  the  government  through 
the  ambassador,  others  are  ex- 
quisite as  works  of  art,  but 
Mockingly  obscene. 

The  Museum  is  open  to  the 
public  every  day,  festivals  ex- 
cepted, from  ten  in  the  morning 
till  two  in  the  afternoon;  it  is 
rather  expensive  to  go  over  it 
^one ;  the  traveller  may  obviate 
this  by  going  in  company:  from 
two  bajocchi  to  two  carlins  is 
given  to  each  custode,  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  rooms  and 
the  size  of  the  party. 

From  the  academy  to 

J%e  Piazza  dello  Spirito  Santo. 
— This  square,  which  the  Neapo- 
litans pall  also  Largo  di  Merca- 
tello,  is  ornamented  with  a  beauti- 
ful semicircular  edifice,  erected 
in  1767,  at  the  expense  of  the 
city,  in  honour  of  Charles  IH,' 
king  of  Naples.  The  architect 
employed  in  its  construction  was 
the  Chevalier  Vanvitelli.  It  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  marble  balustrade, 
on  which  are  twenty-six  statues, 
represent^g  the  virtues  of  the 
monarch.  Li  the  centre  of  the 
building  is  a  grand  pedestal,  in- 
tended to  bear  the  equestrian 
statue  of  king  Charles  HI,  who 
was  so  well  entitied  to  the  n-a- 
titude  of  the  city  of  Naples.  Tliis 
statue,  however,  has  not  yet  been 
erected. 

Near  this  square  is 
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7%e  Church  of  the  Holy  Ohost 
— This  was  established  in  1555, 
by  a  society  of  devotees,  under 
the  direction  of  a  Dominican  monk. 
They   erected   a   small   church, 
which  was  rebuilt  in  1564,  with 
a  conservatory  for  girls  whose 
situation  in  life  might  be  endan- 
gered by  a  bad  education.  This 
church  was  again  rebuilt  between 
the  years  1774  and  1775,   after 
the  plan  of  Marius  Giofredo.  The 
grand  alt^r  is  adorned  with  va- 
luable marbles  and  with  a  large 
picture  representing  the  Descent 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  by  Francis 
La  Mura.  In  the  smaller  entrance 
to  the  church,  two  fine  pictures 
are  seen,  one  on  the  right  and 
the  other  on  the  left  side,  repre- 
senting the  Descent  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  St  Charles  Borromeo, 
both  by  Fabrizio  Santafede.  An- 
other remarkable  picture  by  the 
same  author  ip  in  the  chapel  be- 
longing to  the  family  of  Campo 
Chiaro.  It  represents  the  patro- 
nage  of  the   Holy  Virgin,  That 
which  ornamented  the  chapel  of 
the  Rosary,  by  Luke  Jordans, 
has  been  removed.  Two   other 
large  and  fine  pictures  may  be 
observed  in  the  chapels  next  to 
the  grand  altar;  that  on  the  right 
is  executed  by  Fischietti,  and  the 
other  by  Celebrano. 

Opposite  this  church  is  the  pa- 
lace Doria  of  the  princes  d'Angri, 
which  for  its  very  fine  architec- 
ture by  the  Chevalier  Vanvitelli 
deserves  particular  attention.  Here 
.  begins  the  quarter  of  Mount  Oh- 
veto,  the  most  populous  and  com- 
mercial in  Naples.  Several  other 
palaces  ornament  it;  we  shall  es- 
pecially notice  that  of  Pignatelli 
of  the  dukes  of  Monteleone ;  that 
of  Maddalone,  one  front  of  which 
overlooks  the  street  of  Toledo; 
this  is  one  of  the  principal  pa- 


laces in  Naples,  both  on  aocount 
of  the  architecture,  and  of  the 
statue  and  pictures  with  which 
its  interior  is  decorated. 

At  lenght,  when  arrived  on  the 
square  of  Monte  Oliveto  we  shall 
observe  there  the  palace  of  the 
dukes  of  Gravina  of  the  family 
of  Orsini,  which  is  likewise  one 
of  the  most  conspicuous  from  its 
beautiftil  architecture  by  Gabriel 
Agnolo. 

Upon  this  square  the  traveller 
will  observe  a  large  fountain  ot 
marble  ornamented  with  three 
lions  throwing  water  into  a  basin^ 
and  surmounted  by  a  bronze 
statue  of  Charles  E.  He  caused 
this  fountain  to  be  constructed,, 
and  his  statue  was  erected  by 
the  public  in  year  1668. 

From  the  square  we  go  up  by 
a  short  ascent  to 

The  Church  of  St  Mary  of 
Monte  Oliveto^ — It  was  founded 
in  1411,  by  Gurello  Origlia,  pro- 
thonotary  of  the  kingdom,  during 
the  reign  of  King  Ladislas :  at 
the  same  time  was  founded  the 
monastery  of  Olivetan  monks,, 
which  was  afterwards  endowed 
with  considerable  property  by  Al- 
phonso  n  of  Arragon.  The  church 
IS  very  handsome,  and  abounds 
with  ornaments  of  every  descrip- 
tion. The  beautiful  chapel  of  St 
Sepulchre  is  remarkable  for  the 
statues  in  terra  cotta,  by  Moda- 
nin  of  Modena,  who,  indepen- 
dently of  ike  mystery,  h^s  pre- 
sented us  with  portraits  of  many 
of  the  illustrious  men  of  his  time;^ 
thus  the  face  of  Nicodemus  is  a 
portrait  of  John  Pontanus ;  that 
of  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  is  a  li- 
keness of  Sannazar ;  and  St  John 
weeping,  and  the  statue  at  his 
side,  represent  Alphonse  11  with 
Ferdinand  his  son^ 
The  monastery  attached  to  the 
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church  has  been  suppressed.  It 
iras  one  of  the  largest  and  finest 
in  Naples.  It  hat  four  cloisters, 
in  one  of  which'  was  a  small 
obelisk  and  several  ancient  sta- 
tues. These  objects  haye  been 
given  to  a  conservatory  called 
Yentapane,  situated  near  St  Efrem 
Nnovo,  and  the  monastery  is  now 
occupied  by  several  magistrates 
and  public  offices,  namely,  the 
intendenza  of  Naples,  the  muni- 
cipal body,  the  hign  court  of 
justice,  &c. 

The  church  belongs  now  to  the 
Lombard  nation,  to  whom  it  was 
^ven  in  1801  by  King  Ferdinand. 
Three  years  after,  that  is  in  1804, 
he  confirmed  this  donation  by  a 
solemn  decree.  In  the  present 
year,  1825,  the  administrators  of 
the  church  have  been  under  the 
necessity  of  repairing  its  ceiling 
both  inside  and  outside,  which 
has  been  executed  in  a  very  ele- 
gant manner. 

From  this  church  we  shall  re- 
enter the  street  of  Toledo,  which 
is  the  finest  and  most  magnifi- 
cent in  Naples.  It  derived  its 
name  from  the  viceroy,  Don  Peter 
of  Toledo,  who  constructed  it  in 
1540,  on  the  ditches  of  the  city 
ramparts.  Its  lenght,  from  the 
Royal  palace  to  the  Iloyal  Aca- 
demy, is  nearly  a  mile ;  it  is  or- 
namented with  handsome  shops, 
and  a  considerable  number  of 

Salaces,  amongst  which  may  be 
istingnished  the  Royal  palace, 
and  those  of  Stigliano,  delle  Fi- 
nanze,  Gavalcante,  Monte-Leone, 
Maddaloni,  Dentid,  and  Berio; 
in  tiie  latter  is  a  fine  collection 
of  pictures,  and  a  superb  group 
in  marble,  representing  Venus 
and  Adonis,  executed  by  the  ce- 
lebrated Marquis  Canova.  The 
palaces  of  Monte-Leone  and  Mad- 


daloni contain  numerous  fine  pic- 
tures by  first-rate  artists. 

The  streets  in  the  vicinity  of 
that  of  Toledo  have  a  very  bad 
character ;  most  of  them  are  nar- 
row, with  high  houses  on  each 
side. 

Return  to  hotel 

FOURTH  DAY. 

Proceeding  to  the  Capo  di 
Monte,  a  dehghtfnl  hill,  comman- 
ding a  view  of  a  large  part  of 
Naples.  The  way  to  it  begins  from 
the  church  of  St  Theresa,  and  ad- 
vancing over  a  magnificent  bridge^ 
of  seven  arches,  erected  over  a 
lower  street  of  the  town,  it  pro- 
ceeds for  the  space  of  about  one 
mile  to 

The  Royal  Palace  of  Capo  di 
Monte, — This  superb  palace  was 
erected  in  1738,  by  Charles  m, 
and  its  charming  situation  ren- 
ders it  one  of  the  most  delight- 
ful of  the  royal  buildings.  Its 
construction  was  entrusted  to  Me- 
drano,  an  architect  of  Palermo, 
who,  amongst  other  faults,  laid 
the  foundation  on  a  spot  which 
had  been  already  excavated  for 
the  purpose  of  procuring  stones ; 
so  that  in  order  to  support  the 
building  on  the  summit  of  the 
mountain,  it  was  iiecessary  to 
form  several  foundations  in  the 
plain.  These  works  may  still  be 
seen  at  the  place  called  La  Mon- 
tagna  Spaccata. 

This  palace,  which  remained 
incomplete,  contained  the  pictu- 
res and  museum  of  the  house  of 
Famese,  as  well  as  several  cur- 
iosities acquired  by  the  king; 
but  the  whole  of  these  have  been 
removed  to  the  Royal  Academy. 

Round  the  palace  is  the  park^ 
or  royal  chace  called  Bosco  di 
Capo  di  Monte.  It  is  surrounded 
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.urith  walls,  and  has  im  extent  of 
nearly  three  miles.  A  Iktle  be- 
yond the  entrance,  five  long  and 
wide  walks  are  seen,  which  ad- 
vance into  the  interior  of  the  fo- 
rest, where  they  are  crossed  by 
other  alleys  from  the  opposite 
side.  The  first  walk  on  the  north 
leads  to  the  royal  chapel,  dedi- 
cated to  St  Januarius,  and  thence 
to  the  royal  preserve  of  phea- 
sants, near  which  is  the  house 
inhabited  by  the  guards.  Statues, 
fountains,  and  cottages  may  be 
observed  along  each  walk.  At  the 
end  of  the  park  there  is  a  beau- 
tiful cabinet  with  a  parterre,  and 
a  fish  pond.  This  is  intended  to 
serve  as  a  shelter  in  case  of  rain 
during  the  chace,  which  is  ren- 
dered Extremely  pleasant  by  the 
quantity  of  hares,  rabbits,  and 
game  of  every  kind. 

Not  far  from  the  Royal  palace 
is  the  villa  of  Commander  Ma- 
cedonio,  gendered  remarkable  by 
the  paintings  of  the  skilful  Ni- 
colini,  which  have  given  the  in- 
terior, as  well  as  exterior,  the 
appearance  of  a  rustic  cabin;  be- 
sides which,  the  whole  hill  is  em- 
bellished by  a  number  of  very 
handsome  country-seats,  among 
which  we  shall  especially  notice 
those  of  the  Duke  del  Gallo,  the 
Marquis  Ruflfo,  and  the  Princess 
Avella. 

In  going  out  of  the  Royal  pa- 
lace, t|ie  traveller  shoula  cross 
the  public  street,  and  advance 
between  the  houses  on  the  op- 
posite side,  into  a  ground  called 
La  Biccia,  or  Miradois,  to 

The  B,oyal  Astronomical  Oh- 
aervatory, — It  was  founded  in  the 
year  1819  by  the  late  King  Fer- 
dinand, and  it  consists  of  a  large 
hall  with  a  vestibule,  two  wings 
turned — one  to  the  west,  and  the 
other  to  the  east,  and  a  fourth 


apartment  northward,  connected 
with  the  others.  Three  towers 
rise  above  the  edifice,  having  mo- 
veable roofis,  two  01  a  spheric 
and  the  third  of  a  decagonal  form. 
The  vestibule,  supported  by  six 
marble  columns  of  the  Doric  or- 
der, gives  a  direct  passage  into 
the  hall,  which  is  forty  feet  long 
and  thirty  broad.  Twelve  columns, 
similar  to  those  of  the  vestibule, 
support  its  ceiling.  The  hall  com- 
municates on  the  right  with  three 
rooms,  and  with  another  on  the 
left,  which  is  lengthened  into  a 
gallery.  There  are,  besides,  other 
apartments  constructed  for  the 
fixed  meridian  instruments,  some 
of  which  have  already  been  pla- 
ced there.  Several  staircases  lead 
from  this  story  to  the  three  to- 
wers, which  contain  two  fixed  re- 
petitor  cercles,  having  a  diame- 
ter of  three  feet,  and  a  complete 
equatorial  machine.  Pendulums, 
and  every  other  object  required 
for  the  observations,  may  be  seen 
both  in  the  towers  and  in  the 
rooms  below.  The  building  has 
but  one  story,  surmounted  by  a 
fine  terrace.  It  is  covered  with 
travertine^  and  ornamented  all 
around  with  a  large  friez5,  and 
the  corresponding  attic,  the  whole 
of  the  Doric  order. 

After  seeing  the  observatory 
return  the  same  way;  when  ar- 
rived near  the  bridge,  descend 
to  the  lower  part  of  the  town, 
where  is  the  church  of  St  Ja- 
nuarius of  the  Poor.  The  spot 
whereupon  it  rises  is  the  same 
where  Bishop  St  Severus  placed 
the  body  of  St  Januarius  when 
it  was  brought  from  Pozzuoli  to 
Naples. 

In  this  church  is  the  principal 
entrance  to 

The  Catacombs  of  8t  JantiarU, 
— These  consist  of  subterraaeaa 
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xrays,  cut  out  of  the  Wll  in  the 
form  of  corridors,  with  others  of 
smaller  size  on  the  side,  which 
have  three  stories ;  the  walls  con- 
tain six  niches  of  different  sizes, 
placed  one  above  another.  It  has 
been  asserted  that  these  cata- 
combs extend  on  one  side  as  far 
as  Pozzuoli,  and  on  the  other  as 
far  as  Mount  Lotrecco;  but  no 
person  has  been  able  to  prove 
this,  as  there  is  great  difficulty 
in  proceeding  only  a  few  places. 

With  respect  to  the  use  for 
which  these  catacombs  were  in- 
tended some  have  supposed  that 
they  were  formerly,  subterranean 
communications  With  the  town; 
but  the  most  general  opinion  is, 
that  these  excavations  were  for- 
med by  the  extraction  of  sand, 
for  the  purpose  of  building  hou- 
ses, &c.,  and  that  the  ancient 
Christians  afterwards  made  use 
of  them  as  oratories  and  ceme- 
teries during  the  times  of  perse- 
cution, as  they  did  of  the  cata- 
combs of  St  Sebastian  at  Rome, 
and  other  similar  places. 

Going  onward,  we  find  at  a 
short  distance 

The  College  of  the  Chinese,  — 
The  Abb6  Mathieu  Ripa,  of  Eboli, 
a  little  town  near  Salerno,  foun- 
ded this  singular  establishment 
in  the  year  1729  under  the  title 
of  Congregation,  College  and  Sct 
minary  of  the  Sacred  Family  of 
Jesus  Christ  The  congregation 
^consists  of  Neapolitan  priests, 
whose  aim,  according  to  their 
constitution,  is  to  perform  the 
service  of  their  own  church,  to 
discharge  in  general  all  eccle- 
siastical functions,  and  particu- 
larly to  superintend  the  educa- 
tion of  those  Chinese,  Indian,  and 
Levantine  young  men  who  are 
sent  to  their  seminary  to  be 
brought  up  to  the  ecclesiastical 


profession.  When  they  have  re- 
ceived orders  they  are  sent  back 
to  China,  Indies,  and  the  east  as 
inissionaries.  Neapolitan  youths 
are  likewise  admitted  into  this 
seminary  for  education,  both  ec- 
clesiastical and  civil,  but  they 
form  separate  classes.  The  num- 
ber of  the  young  Chinese  edu- 
cated there  £tt  present  consists  of 
eight.  There  are  besides  four  na- 
tives of  the  Levant,  all  maintai- 
ned at  the  expense  of  the  con- 
gregation, who  provides  also  for 
the  expenses  of  the  passage  and 
return  of  their  pupils.  The  whole 
establishment  is  directed  at  pre- 
sent by  the  Rev.  Emanuel  di 
Martino. 

From  this  spot  we  enter  the 
suburb  called  De*  Vereini,  and 
shortly  after  issuing  into  9ie  street 
of  Foria,  we  go  to  visit 

The  Royal  Poor- House. — This 
immense  building,  vulgarly  cal- 
led the  Rechisorio,  was  first  com- 
menced in  1751,  by  order  of 
Charles  ITT,  after  a  design  b^  the 
Chevalier  Fuga,  Into  this  house 
all  poor  persons  are  received,  in 
order  tha^  they  me^  be  taught 
the  different  trades  which  are 
carried  on  here.  The  building 
contains  four  courts,  1,680  feet 
in  length,  in  the  centre  of  which 
is  a  large  church.  The  exterior 
front,  which  at  present  is  only, 
1,072  feet  in  length,  has  a  very 
noble  appearance,  and  is  adorned 
with  a  portico  of  three  arches, 
to  which  is  attached  a  fine  double 
flight  of  steps;  the  centre  arch 
forms  an  entrance  to  the  church, 
which  has  five  naves,  with  an 
altar  in  the  centre,  so  that  the 
reading  of  the  mass  may  be  seen 
from  every  sida  One  of  the  two 
side  arches  of  the  portico  leads 
to  the  appartments  of  the  fema- 
les, and  the  other  to  that  of  the 
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men.  Of  the  five  divisions,  of 
which  this  building  is  to  consist, 
only  three  are  y^t  finished,  and 
the  expense  of  the  erection  al- 
ready amounts  to  million  ducats. 
About  5,550  persons  of  both  sexes* 
are  now  maintained  and  instruc- 
ted in  this  establishment:  some 
are  taught  surgery,  music,  draw- 
ing, and  engraving,  and  others 
apply  themselves  to  the  practice 
of  the  mechanical  arts.  The  fe- 
males sew  and  spin,  and  manu- 
facture linen  and  stockings. 

This  esteblishment  is  directed 
by  the  Chevalier  D.Antonio  San- 
cio,  who  has  the  title  of  super- 
intendent; it  possesses  an  annual 
income  of  240,000  ducats,  40,000 
being  furnished  by  the  public 
treasury,  and  the  rest  proceeding 
from  lands  and  other  proprieties 
given  by  the  late  Kmg  Ferdi- 
nand, or  bequeathed  by  private 
benefactors. 

Not  very  far  from  this  edifice, 
in  a  place  called  Ponti  Rossi, 
are  numerous  vestiges  of  the  an- 
cient aqueducts  made,  it  is  ge- 
nerjJly  supposed,  by  Claudius 
Nero,  to  conduct  the  water  from 
Serine,  a  place  thirty-five  miles 
distant  from  Naples,  to  the  coun- 
try houses  which  the  Komans 
had  erected  at  Pausilippo,  Poz- 
zuoli,  and  Baja. 

The  spot  called  Ponti  Rossi 
lies  between  the  hills  of  Capo  cU 
Monte  and  Capo  di  Chino.  The 
French  had  formed  upon  the  lat- 
ter a  field  called  Campo  di  Marte, 
an  imitation  of  the  Champ  de 
Mars  at  Paris.  This  field,  for  the 
formation  of  which  a  vast  extent 
of  lands  was  sacrificed,,  has  been 
since  restored  to  cultivation  by 
King  Ferdinand,  but  the  road 
leading  to  it  may  still  be  seen; 
and  it  deserves,  indeed,  to  be 
massed  over  by  the  traveller,  es- 


pecially on  account  of  the  fine 
point  of  view  in  which  the  town, 
the  gulf,  and  the  surroundinff  lands 
are  seen  thence.  Near  andbelow 
the  road  is  the  cemetery  of  Na- 
ples, which  in  its  circumference 
contains  as  many  ditches  as  there 
are  days  in  the  year.  Two  in- 
scriptions are  seen  there,  whorty 
of  the  celebrated  Mazzocchi,  their 
author.  The  Neapolitans  are  a6- 
customed  to  visit  this  cemetery 
every  year,  on  the  2nd  of  No- 
vember, consecrated  to  tlie  souls, 
of  the  dead.  On  that  day  the 
neighbouring  hospital  of  the  In- 
curable is  likewise  resorted  to 
by  the  more  charitable  persons 
for  the  visit  of  the  sick. 

On  our  return  to  the  town,  we 
may  enter  the  Botanic  Garden, 
which  is  situated  by  the  Reclu- 
sorio.  It  was  formed  within  these 
last  few  years;  it  is,  nevertheless, 
in  the  most  florid  and  pleasing 
condition,  which  is  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  liberality  used  tow- 
ards this  establishment  by  the  late 
king,  as  well  as  to  the  cares  bes- 
towed on  it  by  the  director,  M. 
Michael  Tenore,  a  botanist  of  the 
first  rank,  author  or  the  beauti- 
ful Flora  Neapolitana.  The  chief 
gardener,  M.  Dehnhart,  a  Ger- 
man, has  likewise  contributed 
very  much  to  the  advantage  of 
this  garden.  It  offers  now  a  pu- 
plic  walk,  very  much  frequented, 
especially  on  the  holy  days  dur- 
ing tiie  warm  season,  the  garden 
being  handsomely  shaded  by  very 
bushy  trees. 

We  re-enter  now  the  interior 
of  the  city  through  the  gate  cal- 
led Di  St  Gennaro ,  and,  pro- 
ceeding towards  the  street  of  St 
Biagio  dei  Librari,  we  reach 

The  Church  of  8t  Dominic 
the  Greater. —  This  magnificent 
church,  which  consits  of  three 
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naves,  is  bdlt  in  the  Gothic  style 
of  architeeture,  and  was  erected 
in  the  year  1284  by  Ein^  Char- 
les n  of  Apjou.  It  contains  nu- 
merous chapels,  in  one  of  which, 
denominatea  the  Annunciation, 
is  a  picture  by  Titian.  In  one  of 
the  other  chapels  is  a  fine  paint- 
ing by  Michael  Angelo  di  Cara- 
vaggio,  representing  our  Saviour 
on  the  cross.  The  chapel  on  one 
side  of  the  grand  entrance  to  the 
church  contains  a  picture  by  Jor- 
dans,  and  that  on  the  other  is 
decorated  with  a  painting  sup- 
posed to  have  been  executed  by 
Kaphael  d'Urbino.  In*  one  of  the 
naves  is  the  chapel  of  ^e  Cru- 
cifix, which  is  said  to  have  sanc- 
tioned the  doctrine  of  Thomas 
Aquinas,  by  uttering  the  follow- 
ing words:  "Bene  de  me  scrip- 
sisti  Thoma."  The  picture  of  this 
same  St  Thomas,  by  Jordans,  may 
be  seen  in  his  chapel  here.  The 
other  paintings  with  which  the 
church  is  embellished  are  by  Mark 
of  Sienna,  Chevalier  Benasca,  &c 

Li  the  sacristy,  within  several 
chests  or  trunks,  are  preserved 
the  embalmed  dead  bodies  of  the 
Arragonese  princes,  who  have 
reigned  over  this  country.  They 
have  been  placed  there  because 
Charles  of  Anjou  erected  in  this 
kmgdom  several  convents  for  the 
order  of  the  Preachers,  to  whom 
the  present  church  of  St  Domi- 
nick  was  appropriated. 

The  convent  is  very  extensive ; 
the  ancient  dormitory,  which  was 
formerly  the  room  of  St  Thomas 
Aquinas,  is  now  converted  into 
a  splenoid  chapel.  ' 

In  the  square,  before  the  small 
gate  of  the  church,  is  an  obelisk, 
ornamented  in  the  richest  style. 

This  square  is  adorned  with 
two  beautiful  palaces:  that  of 
Saluzzo,  Duke  of  Corigliano,  and 


that  of  Sangro,  Prince  of  St  Se- 
verus;  the  latter  contains  nu- 
merous objects  of  curiosity,  the 
fruit  of  the  studies  and  inventive 
genius  of  Prince  Don  Raymond 
de  Sangro. 

The  next  object  of  attention 
in  the  street  of  St  Biagio  dei  Li- 
bxari  is 

The  Church  of  8t  aair.-^This 
building,  as  well  as  an  extensive 
monastery,  was  erected  in  1310, 
by  King  Robert,  after  designs  by 
Masucci,  who  had  likewise  the 
honour  of  constniction  the  beauti- 
ful steeple,  which  wo^ld  have 
been  adorned  with  the  five  or- 
ders of  architecture,  had  not  the 
death  of  the  king  interfered.  The 
whole  of  the  church  had  been 
painted  in  fresco  by  the  cele- 
brated Giotto;  but  the  Regent 
Bario  Nuovo,  who  had  no  taste 
for  the  fine  arts,  caused  it  to  be 
whitened  over,  that  the  reflection 
might  afford  more  light. 

&i  the  year  1744  it  was  em- 
bellished with  a  beautiful  ceilings 
marbles,  gilt  stuccdes,  and  paint- 
ings, the  greater  part  of  wliich 
were  executed  by  the  Chevalier 
Sebastian  Couca,  and  by  Fran- 
cis Mura.  The  principal  object 
worthy  of  notice  amongst  the  cha- 
pels is  the  small  altar  piece  on 
one  of  the  pilasters,  representing 
Uie  image  of  the  Holy  Virgin, 
painted  by  Giotto. 

The  altar  of  the  chapel  of  the 
house  of  Sanfelice,  situated  on 
the  right  of  the  grand  altar,  is 
adorned  with  a  beautifol  paint- 
ing by  Lanfrahc.  This  chapel  con- 
tains a  handson^  sarcophagus, 
ornamented  with  bas-reliefs,  which 
appear  to  have  been  executed  in 
the  time  of  paganism;  in  1632, 
the  remains  of  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Sanfelice  family  were 
deposited  in  this  tomb.  This  is 
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not  the  onlv  example  of  pagan 
sepulchres  haying  been  transpor- 
ted into  Catholic  churches;  se- 
veral instances  are  mentioned  in 
l^e  New  PiiDture  of  Rome.  The 
chapel  on  the  left  of  the  grand 
altar  contains  the  remains  of  many 
princes  of  the  present  royal  fa- 
mily of  Naples. 
Opposite  St  Gair's  is 
2%e  Chwrch  of  the  Geaii  Nuovo, 
'  — This  church,  belonging  to  the 
P^res  Jesuits,  was  erected  in  the 
year  1584,  upon  the  models  of 
leather  Peter  Provedo,  a  Jesuit, 
and  a  very  able  architect.  It  may 
be  considered  as  one  of  the  most 
beautifol  churches  in  Naples.  It 
is  built  in  the  >f6rm  of  a  Greek 
cross,  with  a  magnificent  cupola 
in  the  centre,  painted  by  the 
Chevalier  Lanfranc.  This  dome 
fell  down  during  the  earthquake 
in  the  year  1688.  It  was  soon 
after  rebuilt,  but  as  it  was  thought 
still  to  be  menaced  with  destruc- 
tion, it  was  demolished.  Finally 
it  was  built  again  for  the  third 
time,  but  no1>with  the  same  mag- 
nificence as  before,  and  of  the 
paintings  by  Laiifranc,  it  preser- 
ved omy  the  four  Evangelists  in 
the  angels.  The  ceiling  of  the 
grand  sutar  is  painted  by  the  Che- 
valier Massimo  Stanzionij  those 
of  the  chapels  of  St  Ignatius  and 
St  Francis  Xaverius,  which  had 
been  painted  byBelisario  Ceren- 
zio,  were  re-touched  by  Paul  de 
Matteis.  The  marble  sculpture 
behind  the  grand  altar  was  exe- 
cuted bj^  the  Qhevalier  Cosimo 
Fansaga.  The  Heliodorus,  pain- 
ted in  the  upper  part  of  the  great 
door,  is  the  work  of  Solimene. 

Ilie  first  chapel  on  ^e  right 
of  the  entrance  contains  a  large 
picture  by  Fabrizio  Santafede, 
and  several  frescoes  by  the  Si- 
cilian; the  little  cupola  of  the 


same  chapel  is  painted  by  Simo- 
nelli  and  the  arch  outside  by  So- 
limene. 

The  largest  picture  in  the  se* 
cond  chapel  on  the  same  side  is 
by  the  Chevalier  Massimo.  The 
cupola,  the  angels,  and  the  arch 
outside,  are  painted  by  Jordans; 
but  the  cupola  has  been  re-tou- 
ched by  another  author.  The  mar- 
ble sculpture  in  the  chapel  of  St 
Francis  Xaverius  is  executed  by 
Finelli  and  Ghetti,  except  the  two 
statues  which  have  been  but  la- 
tely transported  there,  and  which 
were  sculptured  by  Fansaga.  The 
largest  of  t&e  pictures  is  hj  the 
Sicilian,  and  the  tree  seen  m  the 
upp^r  part  is  by  Luke  Jordans. 
The  chapel  next  to  St  Francis's 
contains  a  large  picture  by  An- 
tonio d'Amato.  The  one  following 
is  ornamented  with  a  picture  by 
Guercino;  the  frescoes  on  the 
side  walls  and  upon  the  ceiling 
are  considered  as  among  the  most 
beautiful  executed  by  Corenzio. 

The  first  chapel  on  the  Hght 
of  the  grand  altar  contains  a 
marble  urn,  wherein  are  the  bo- 
nes of  Prancis  di  Geronimo,  which 
were  placed  there  in  the  year 
1821.  The  ceiling  of  that  chapel 
is  painted  by  Solimene,  and  is 
his-  first  work,  executed  when  he 
was  but  eighteen  years  old.  The 
cupola  contiguous  to  the  chapel, 
as  well  as  the  angles,  are  pain- 
ted by  the  Chevaher  John  Bap- 
tiste  JBenasca.  In  the  chapel  of 
St  Ignatius  the  works  of  African 
marble,  and  of  French  breccia, 
were  executed  by  the  Chevalier 
Cosmo  Fansaga;  the  largest  pic- 
ture it  contains  is  the  work  of 
Gerolamo  .  Lnparato.  The  other 
Uiree  placed  in  the  upper  part 
are  by  Spagnoletto. 

In  the  second  chapel  on  the 
left  side  of  the  entrance  the  lar- 
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gest  pietore  is  by  Impar&to,  tlie 
paintings  of  the  6apola  and  cei- 
ting  are  among  the  finest  works 
of  ^elisario  Corenzio.  The  arch 
outside  is  painted  by  the  Cheva- 
lier Oiacoiho  Farelli.  In  the  first 
chapel,  near  the  door,  still  on  the 
same  side,  may  be  seen  several 

Sictures  and  frescoes,  all  bv  the 
icilian.  The  arch  outside  of  this 
chapel  is  likewise  painted  by  Fa- 
relli The  sacristy  exhibits,  be- 
sides the  ceiling,  which  is  pain- 
ted by  Agnello  FaJcone,  a  cir- 
cular line  of  cabinets  constructed 
after  designs  from  the  Chevalier 
Fansaga. 

In  the  college  belonging  to 
this  church  about  600  young  men 
are  actually  instructed  in  the  lear- 
ned languages  and  literature  by 
the  P^res  Jesuits,  who  were  re-- 
called  for  this  purpose  in  1821 
by  the  late  King  Ferdinand. 

The  square  before  the  church 
contains  an  obelisk  called  ihe 
Conception,  on  account  of  the  sta- 
tue placed  on  its  top.  The  erec- 
tion of  this  monument  was  fur- 
thered by  Father  Pepe,  a  Jesuit, 
designed  by  the  architect  Joseph 
Genuino,  and  directed  by  Joseph 
di  Fiore,  another  architect  It  is 
a  mass  of  sculptured  marble,  re- 
presenting angels,  saints,  and  facts 
relating  to  the  history  or  the  Holy 
Virgin. 

FIFTH  DAY. 

From  St  Dominick's  square  we 
go  up  to  the  right,  and  soon  af- 
ter we  find,  in  a  narrow  street, 
called  Calata  di  St  Severe,. 

The  Church  of  3t  Mctry  of  Piety. 
— This  noble  edifice  was  origi- 
nally erected  about  the  year  1590, 
by  Prince  Don  Francis  of  San- 
gro,  patriarch  of  Alexandria.  It 
was  afterwards  embellished  by 


Don  Raymond,  o,f  the  same  fa- 
mily, who  ornamented  it  with  rich 
marbles  and  extensive  sculptures, 
which  were  procured  at  mi  im- 
mense expense.  Almost  aU  these 
sculptures  were  used  as  orna- 
ments to'  a  series  of  tombs  be- 
longing to  the  same  family,  com- 
mencing with  that  of  the  patri- 
arch above  mentioned,  and  eion- 
tinuing  to  the  death  of  the  last 
prince. 

The  whole  of  the  church  is  co- 
vered with  beautiful  marbles;  the 
entablature  and  chapiters  of  Uie 
pilasters  are  executed  witii  taste, 
after  designs  by  Don  Raymond. 
Two  of  the  tombs  are  used  as  altars, 
and  are  dedicated  to  St  Oderisio 
and  to  St  Rosalia,  of  the  family  of 
Sangro,  whose  statues  are  the  pro- 
duction of  the  famous  Anthonv  Cor* 
radini,  a  Venetian.  Both  sides  of 
the  church  are  adorned  with  ei^ht 
arcades,  each  of  which,  exoeptmg 
the  two  forming  thet-  entrance, 
contains  a  mausoleum^  with  a 
statue  as  large  as  life.  In  each 
of  the  pilasters  is  deposited  the 
wife  of  the  illustrious  personage 
whose  remains  occm>y  the  ad- 
joining mausoleum.  Every  monu- 
ment is  ornamented  with  a  large 
statue,  representing  some  of  l£e 
most  distin^shed  virtues  of  the 
deceased,  and  her  portrait  sculp- 
tured in  a  medallion;  tliese  are 
executed  by  the  Chevalier  Fan- 
saga,  Santacroce,  and  Queirolo, 
a  Genoese. 

Over  the  entrance  of  the  church 
is  the  monument  of  Don  Francis  of 
Sangro,  who  is  represented  armed 
with  a  sword,  a  helmet,  and  a 
cuirass;  this  beautifiil  specimen  of 
sculpture  is  by  Francis  Celebrano. 
The  third  arcade  on  the  side  of 
the  sacristy  encloses  the  tomb  of 
Don  Reymond  of  Sangro;  it  is 
adorned  with  his  portrait,  pamted 
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by  Paul  Amalfi,  to  whom  is  attri- 
buted ioi  inscription,  sculptured 
on  red  marble,  with  white  letters 
in  bas-relief,  so  as. to  resemble 
a  cameo,  the  ground  and  the  let- 
ters forming  only  one  piece  of 
marble;  the  bas-relief  wMch  sur- 
rounds the  inscription  is  in  the 
same  style.  This  extraordinary 
work  was  designed  and  execu- 
ted by  the  late  Prince  Don  Ray- 
mond. 

In  the  pilasters  of  the  arcade 
of  the  grand  altar  are  two  fine 
pieces  of  sculpture,  one  by  Cor- 
radini,  and  the  other  by  Quei- 
rolo;  the  first  represents  the  mo- 
ther of  the  Prince  Don  Ray- 
mond, above  mentioned,  under 
the  figure  of  Modesty,  a  virtue 
for  which  this  princess  was  di- 
stinguished. She  is  clothed  in  a 
transparent  veil,  through  which 
tiie  form  of  the  body  may  be 
seen,  a  style  of  scmpture  un- 
kaown  even  to  ^he  Greeks  and 
Romans;  the  ancients  have  only 
painted,  but  never  sculptured  a 
vdL 

The  other  extraordinary  work 
of  art  represents  the  father  of 
the  same  prince,  under  the  figure 
of  Vice  undeceived ;  because  this 
prince,  having  taken  leave  of 
worldly  concerns  afther  the  death 
of  his  wife,  became  a  priest,  and 
died  with  the  reputation  of  being 
a  virtuous  man.  The  statue  re- 
presents a  man  entangled  in  a 
large  net,  from  which  he  is  en- 
deavouring to  escape  by  the  as- 
sistance of  his  mmd,  represen- 
ted as  a  Genius,  who  is  endear 
vouring'to  extricate  him ;  the  net 
is  sculptured  from  the  same  piece 
of  marble,  although  it  scarcely 
touches  the  statue.  This  is  a 
specimen  of  skill  which  stands 
almost  unrivalled  in  the  art  of 
sculpture. 


The  grand  altar  is  adorned 
with  a  bas-relief  in  marble,  re- 
presenting Mount  Calvary,  witii 
the  passion  of  Our  Saviour,  a 
very  fine  work  by  Celelnrano. 
On  the  upper  part  of  the  altar 
is  the  image  of  St  Mary  of  Piety, 
which  was  found  in  the  ancient 
chnrclL  The  painting  on  the  cei- 
ling of  this  sdtar  is  an  extraor- 
dinary production;  the  perspec- 
tive is  so  admirably  managed, 
that  it  deceives  the  eye,  ana 
changes  the  flat  surface  of  the 
ceiling  into  a  cupola,  which  ap- 
pears to  receive  light  from  its 
summit 

In  this  church  is  the  celebra- 
ted Dead  Christ,  resembling  in 
beauty  of  execution  the  statues 
of  Modesty  and  Vice  undeceived, 
just  mentioned.  Christ  is  cove- 
red with  a  veil,  trough  which 
mav  be  distinguished  the  form, 
and  even  the  Muscles,  of  the 
body;  this  veil  appears  slightly 
moistened  by  the  perspiration  of 
death,  and  the  whole  figure  is  a 
striking  exhibition  of  sublimity 
and  resignation.  This  extraordi- 
nary work  was  desired  by  the 
celebrated  Corradim,  but  his 
death  havihg  taken  place  in  1751, 
it  was  executed  by  Joseph  Sam- 
martino,  a  Neapolitan:  great 
skill  and  sbility  are  displayed  in 
this  most  difficult  undertaking. 

In  the  subterranean  church  are 
deposited  the  descendants  of  the 
illustrious  family  of  Sangro. 

Not  far  from  this  palace  is  the 
church  of  St  Angelo  a  Nilo,  foun- 
ded in  1380  by  Cardinal  Renaud 
Brancaccio,  whose  beautiful  tomb 
in  the  choir  was  executed  by 
Donatello,  an  excellent  Floren- 
tine sculptor. 

Besides  the  church  the  founder 
established  and  hospital,  which 
existed  till  the  time  of  the  in- 
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vasion  of  the  kingdom  by  the 
French.  ^ 

From  St  Angelo  a  Nile  go 
through  anarrow  and  long  street  to 

Tf^  G/w/reh  of  St  Savumr, — 
This  church,  which  was  formerly 
caiSled.  Gestk  Yecchio  to  distin- 
goish  it  from  that  of  Gesti  Nuovo, 
and  belonged  to  ,the  P^res  Pieox 
Jestdts,  wag  built  about  the  year 
1566,  after  designs  by  P^re  Peter 
Provedo.  It  is  tastefully  adorned 
wi^  beautiful  marbles,  statues, 
and  paintings,  by  Francis  Mura, 
Caesar  Fracan2ano ,  Solimene, 
Mark  of  Sienne,  and  other  ar- 
tists. This  churcn,  from  the  cri- 
tical circumstances  of  the  times, 
had  been  quite  forsaken  and  de- 
serted, so  that  it  was  no  longer 
possible  to  exercise  the  sacred 
ranctions  there.  It  has  been  since 
restored  by  the  piety  of  the  faith- 
ful, through  the  cares  of  the 
Rev.  D,  Placido  Baccker,  its  pre- 
sent curate,  and  now  it  may  be 
said  to  have  become  one  of  the 
neatest  churches  in  Naples. 

The  adjacent  house  contains  the 
university  of  study,  as  well  as  two 
colleges  lorthe  education  of  youth, 
and  the  academy  of  sciences  and 
belles-lettres,  founded  in  1780. 
This  magnificent  house  has  a  large 
court,  with  two  rows  of  piazzas, 
and  a  beautiful  staircase  of  great 
extent:  it  base  likewise  a  mine- 
ralogic  museum,  a  fine  collection 
of  philosophical  instruments,  and 
the  cabinets  belonging  to  the  se- 
veral branches  of  Teaming. 

Hetum  to  the  street  of  St  Bia- 
gio  dei  Librari,  and  tiienee  to  that 
della  Yicaria,  in  which  is 

The  Chxjureh  of  St  Paul— It 
was  on  this  spot,  at  a  time  wheh 
Naples  was  under  the  dominion 
of  Greece,  that  Julius  Tarsus, 
bein^  freea  by  Tiberius,  erected 
at  his  own  expense,  on  the  side 


of  the  public  theatre ,  a  superb 
temple  dedicated  to  Castor  and 
Pollux,  as  the  Greek  inscription 
on  the  frieze  of  the  entablature 
indicated. 

On  the  ruins  of  this  temple 
was  constructed,  about  the  end 
of  the  eighth  century,  a  large 
church,  which  had  three  naves, 
and  the  interior  columns  of  the 
old  building,  as  well  as  the  an- 
cient front,  were  made  use  of  to 
adorn  it.  This  church  was  given 
in  the  year  1538  to  the  fathers 
Teatines,  and  in  1581  the  vault 
of  the  choir  being  menaced  with 
ruin,  they  pulled  down  all  the 
old  church,  and  rebuilt  it  not 
from  designs  by  father  Grimaldi, 
but  after  those  of  another  fa- 
ther, preserving  the  front  of  the 
ancient  temple.  As  to  the  columns, 
they  were  removed,  instead  of 
being  left  within  the  walls  of  the 
church,  as  asserted  by»  some  au- 
thor, for  it  was  entirely  renewed 
from  the  ground.  These 'columns 
are  now  in  the  court  of  the  ad- 
jacent house.  Other  ancient  co- 
lumns, eight  in  number,  adorned 
the  front  of  the  church,  four  of 
which  fell  during  the  earthquake 
of  the  5th  June,  1688.  Of  the 
other  four,  which  were  left  im- 
i^jured,  two  may  still  be  seen  at 
their  place:  the  other  two  arose 
at  the  bottom  of  the  flight  of 
stairs  upon  the  same  basis  which 
are  thers  at  present ;  but  the  fa- 
thers caused  these  two  columns 
to  be  removed  from  fear  of  some 
accident 

This  «hurch  is  one  of  the  finest 
in  Naples.  Its  vault  is  stuccoed, 
and  painted  by  Belisario  Coren- 
zio,  and  the  Chevalier  Massimo 
StanzionL  The  grand  altar  is 
composed  of  fine  marbles  and 
alabasters;  and  the  tabernacle  of 
valuable  stones  with  ornaments  of 
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gilt  brass.  There  are  in  this  church 
nameroos  chapels,  enriched  with 
beautiful  marble,  sculptures,  and 
paintings.  Under  the  chapel  of 
St  Cajetan  is  a  subterranean  one 
consecrated  to  the  same  saint,  the 
vault  of  which  was  painted  by 
the  Chevalier  Solimene.  Behind 
the  altar  are  preserved  the  bo- 
dies of  that  saint  and  of  John 
Marinonio,  as  well  as  those  of 
other  illustrious  Teatines.  Both 
tiie  lower  and  upper  chapels  are 
entirely  of  choice  marbles.  The 
chapel  of  St  Andrew  Avellino 
consits  likewise  of  fine  marbles. 
The  altar  is  of  valuable  stones, 
and  gilt  brass.  An  urn  of  this 
metal  is  seen  upon  it,  containing 
the  body  of  the  saint  An  ancient 
picture,  most  worthy  of  notice, 
IS  seen  in  the  chapel,  called  della 
Puritk.  It  represents  the  Holy 
Virgin.  This  chapel  was  paintea 
hj  the  Chevalier  Massimo  Stan- 
zioni,  and  it  contains  four  statues 
of  white  marble,  representing  the 
Cardinal  Virtues.  This  is  the  work 
of  Andrew  Ifalcone  Finally,  a 
very  ancient  picture,  by  an  able 
though  unknown  author,  may  be 
observed  in  the  chapel  of  StPe- 
Peter  and  St  Paul,  where  .are 
also  four  cabinets,  containing  fifty- 
two  bodies  ofmartyrsinasmany 
chests. 

The  sacristy  is  one  of  the 
handsomest  in  Naples,  and  is 
particularly  remarkable  for  the 
beauty  of  its  decorations  and 
paintings,  which  are  all  by  Soli- 
mene. Near  the  small  entrance 
to  the  chapel  is  an  ancient  co- 
lumn, which  was  found  in  the 
temple  of  Neptune;  it  is  about 
four  feet  in  diameter,  and  twenty- 
eight  feet  in  height 

The  adjacent  house  has  two 
courts,  one  of  which  is  sur- 
rounded by  columns  of  granite. 


taken  from  the'  ancient  chureh. 
Several  stairs  lead  from  the  se- 
cond court  to  the  corridors  in- 
habited by  the  fathers.  Thence 
may  be  seen  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  wail  of  a  theatre,  where, 
according  to  the  testimony  of 
Seneca  and  Tacitus,  the  Empe- 
ror Nero  appeared  for  the  first 
time  in  pubhc,  to  sing  the  verses 
which  he  had  composed.  It  was 
also  through  this  theatre  that 
Seneca  passed  every  day,  on  his 
way  to  hear  the  lessons  of  the 
philosopher  Metronactus,  when 
he  complained  that  he  saw  so 
many  persons  eoing  to  the  spec- 
tacle, and  so  few  to  the  house 
of  the  philosopher.  Thus  even 
the  wise  heathens  knew  that  tJie 
ways  of  sensuality  are  dangerous 
and  despicable. 

A  short  distance  divides  the 
church  of  St  Paul  from 

The  Chureh  of  St  Philip  Neri, 
called  also  Dei  Oerolimini. — The 
glorious  St  Philip  Neri,  .in  the 
year  1592,  with  the  produce  of 
considerable  alms,  founded  this 
church,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  in  Naples.  The  front 
is  entirely  of  marblte,  and  was 
executed  about  sixty  years  ago 
from  designs  by  the  Gievalier 
Fuga.  The  statues  with  which  it 
is  ornamented  are  bySammartino^ 
The  church  contains  three  naves, 
divided  by  twelve  granite  columns 
of  the  corintbian  order,  executed 
from  the  designs  of  Denis  La- 
zari.  There  are  several  chapels, 
most  of  which  are  adorned  with 
marble  ornaments,  gilt  stuccoes, 
and  paintings  by  Pomaranci, 
Paul  de  Matteis,  Santa  Fede,  and 
Jordans. 

The  grand  altar  was  composed 
of  valuable  stones;  but  towards 
the  end  of  the  last  century  it 
was  pulled  down.  It  is  at  pre- 
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seat  of  stacco,  but  another  is 
making  of  marble,  with  a  taber- 
nacle of  valuable  stones. 

The  chapel  of  St  Philip  Neri, 
on  the  right.,  is  extremely  splen- 
did; the  picture  on  the  altar  is 
a  mke  copy  of  the  original,  by 
Guido,  at  Borne ;  and  the  fresco 
paintings  on  the  ceiling  of  the 
small  cupola  and  at  the  angles 
are  by  Solimene.  The  picture  of 
the  <^pel  of  St  Francis  is  by 
Guido.  The  chapel  on  the  right 
of  the  grand  altar  contains  six 
statues,  sculptured  by  Peter  Ber- 
nini, the  father  of  the  famous 
Laurent  of  Rome.  The  picture 
representing  the  agony  of  St 
Alexis,  in  the  last  chapel,  is 'by 
Peter  da  Cortona. 

The  '  sacristy  is  embellished 
iviih  many  fine  pictures,  amongst 
which  may  be  mentioned  tiiie 
Flight.into  E^t,  by  Guido  Reni ; 
the  Yir^  with  tiie  infant  Jesus 
and  St  John,  thought  to  be  by 
Raphael;  the  "£cce  homo,"  and 
the  apostle  St  Andrew,  by  Spag- 
noletto;  and  some  other  pictures, 
supposed  to  be  painted  by  Do- 
minichino.  But  the  principal  pic- 
ture admired  here  is  mat  by 
Guido,  repres^tine  St  John 
meeting  the  Lord.  There  is  be- 
sides a  picture  on  wood,  exhi- 
biting the  Adoration  of  the  Magi, 
by  Andrew  Sabatmo  of  Salerno, 
in  which  sevaral  portraits  are 
painted.  Among  them  are  those 
of  Ferdinand  I  of  Aragon,  Al- 
phonso  I,  John  Gioviano  Pon- 
tano,  Raphael,  and  another,  which 
seems  to  be  that  of  Bernard  Tasso, 
the  father  of  Torquato. 
,  The  house  adjoining  this  church 
contains  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated libraries  in  Naples,  both 
on  account  of  the  value,  as  well 
as  the  number  of  the  books.  It 
has  been  particularly  enriched 


by  an  excellent  library  of  the 
advocate  Joseph  Yaletta,  which 
coi\sisted'  of  a  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  volumes,  almost  all  of 
the  best  Greek,  Latin,  Italian, 
French,  and  English  authors.  It 
possesses  besides  a  great  number 
of  ancient  manuscripts,  among 
which  is  a  Summa  by  St  Thomas. 

SIXTH  DAY. 

From  Toledo  proceed  through 
the  streets  of  St  Biagio  dei  Librari 
andlhe  Yicaria,  to 

The  Cathedral  Church  of  St  Ja- 
nuariu8, — The  ancient  cathedral, 
dedicated  to  St  Restituta,  was 
bmlt  during  the  reign  of  Con- 
stantine  the  Great,  on  the  remains 
of  the  Temple  of  Apollo.  In  1280 
Charles  I  of  Anjou  commenced 
the  erection  of  a  large  and  mag- 
nificent cathedral,  which  he  still 
further  augmented  by  demolish- 
ing part  of  the  church  of  St  Re- 
stituta. This  extensive  building, 
which  was  finished  by  Charles  U 
in  1299,  having  fallen  down  du- 
ring the  earthquake  of  1456, 
Alphonso  I,  king  of  Naples,  re- 
bnilt  it  after  the  designs  of  Ni- 
colas Pisano. 

The  front  of  this  grand  temple 
was  first  erected  in  pL407,  and 
restored  in  1788.  The  interior 
and  exterior  architecture  of  this 
church  is  Gothic,  and  the  whole 
is  magnificently  adorned  with 
figures  in  bas-relief,  and  other 
ornaments;  on  each  side  of  the 
door  are  two  beautiful  columns 
of  porphyry. 

In  the  interior  of  this  church 
are  a  great  number  of  chapels, 
and  one  hundred  and  ten  co- 
lumns of  Egyptian  and  African 
granite,  preserved  from  the  re- 
mains of  the  ancient  temple  of 
Apollo ;  around  each  pilaster  are 
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placed  three  of  these  colttmns, 
corered  with  stucco,  which  di- 
vide the  church  into  three  naves; 
the  other  columns  may  he  seen 
under  the  arches  and  in  the 
chapels.  The  grand  altar,  which 
is  entirely  composed  of  choice 
marbles,  was  remodelled  in  1744, 
after  designs  by  the  Chevalier 
Paul  Posi.  On  the  upper  part 
of  this  altar  is  a  beautiful  marble 
statue,  representing  the  Assump- 
tion, executed  by  Peter  Bracci. 
The  two  ancient  candelabra  are 
well  worthy  of  notice. 

A  double  staircase  leads  to 
the  subterranean  diurch,  which 
is  covered  with  white  marble,  and 
ornamented  with  bas-reliefs,  ara- 
besques, and  very  neat  figures 
of  various  kinds.  The  ceiling  is 
finished  in  the  antique  style,  and 
is  supported  by  ten  columns  of 
cipollino.  The  body  of  St  Janua- 
rius,  bishop  of  Beneventum,  and 
the  great  patron  of  Naples,  is 
deposited  under  the  grand  altar. 
This  subterranean  church  was 
made  in  1492,  by  Cardinal  Oli- 
viero  Caraffa,  archbishop  of  Na- 
ples, whose  statue,  in  ^e  act  of 
kneeling,  behind  the  altar,  is 
supposed  to  be  the  work  of  Buo- 
narottL 

Returning  to  the  upper  church, 
we  see  in  the  window  on  the 
right  of  the  grand  altar,  four  pic- 
tures by  Jordans,  and  in  the 
opposite  window  four  others  by 
SoUmene,  besides  which  there 
is  one  representing  the  An- 
nunciation, by  Peter  Perugi- 
no,  the  master  of  Raphael  Ilie 
paintings  on  the  ceding  of  the 
principal  nave  are  by  Santafede, 
and  the  pictures  by  John  Vin- 
cent Forli.  The  tombs  of  Charles 
of  Anjou,  of  Charles  Martello, 
and  of  his  wife  Clemence,  are  si- 
tuated over  the  great  door  of  the 


church.  Over  the  email  doors  are 
two  pictures  by  George  Vasari. 
The  left  side  of  the  great  door 
presents  an  antique  vase  of  Egyp- 
tian basalt,  raised  on  a  pedestal 
of  porphyry,  and  remarkable  for 
its  bas-relief,  representing  the  at- 
tributes of  Bacchus. 

The  sacristy  is  adorned  with  nu- 
merous paintings,  amongst  which 
may  be  found  portraits  of  all  the 
bishops  and  archbishops  of  Na- 
ples. The  cabinet  on  Ae  side  of 
the  altar  is  used  as  the  deposi- 
tory of  numerous  valuable  relics. 

Amonffst  the  sepulchral  monu- 
ments of  this  church  is  that  of 
Innocent  IV,  who  died  at  Naples 
in  1254.  The  front  of  the  chapel 
Caracciolo  is  likewise  adorned  with 
the  tomb  of  Cardinal  Innico  Ca- 
racciolo,archbishof  of  Naples.  This 
monument  is  celebrated  for  the 
beauty  of  its  composition;  three 
children  are  seen  exhibiting  a  me- 
dallion on  which  is  sculptured  the 
portrait  of  the  cardinal ;  the  lower 
part  of  the  dress  is  turned  aside 
to  display  a  skeleton,  holding  an 
hour  glass.  Peter  Ghetti  was  the 
artist  of  this  fine  sculpture,  which 
appears  to  have  furnished  ike  idea 
for  that  beautiful  composition  of 
Bernini  (mentioned  in  the  Itine- 
rary ofRome,  in  the  description 
of  the  tomb  of  Alexander  VII,  of 
the  house  Clugi),  now  at  Rome 
in  the  cathedral  of  St  Peter. 

The  church  of  St  Januarius 
encloses  that  of  St  Restituta,  which 
was  formerly  the  cathedral.  It 
was  erected,  as  we  have  said,  in 
the  time  of  Constantine,  on  the 
ruins  of  the  temple  of  Apollo,  to 
which  were  attached  the  columns 
now  supporting  the  nave.  This 
church  was  for  many  centuries 
the  cathedral  of  Naples,  before 
the  erection  of  the  new  build- 
ing, which  belongs  to   the   Ca- 
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j^ons,  established  by  Constantine, 
fourteen  of  whom  were  appointed 
to  officiate  the^e.  The  lower  part 
of  the  great  altar  contains  an  an- 
tique basin  of  white  marble.  The 
two  Corinthian  cplunms  on  the  side 
of  this  altar  are  likewise  antique. 
The  next  object  demanding  at- 
tention is  tiie  chapel  of  St  John 
the  Baptist,  sumamed  a  Fonte, 
because  Constantine  the  Great  had 
erected  baptismal  fonts  there,  in 
memory  of  his  baptism,  as  he 
had  done  at  Rome,  in  the  church 
called  St  John  in  Fonte;  he  like- 
wise erected  the  baptistery,  on 
the  side  of  the  cathedral  of  St 
John  ofLaterano.  The  grand  ba- 
salt vase,  which  we  have  pre- 
viously mentioned  in  the  cathe- 
dral church,  was  likewise  used 
for  the  purpose  of  baptism.  The 
cupola  of  this  chapel  is  covered 
with  representations  of  historical 
facts,  in  very  ancient  mosaic  work. 
Opposite  the  church  of  StRe- 
stituta  is  the  chapel  of  St  Ja- 
nuarius,  called  the  Treasure,  not 
only  because  it  cost  nearly  a  mil- 
libn  of  ducats,  but  because  it  con- 
tains immense  riches.  It  was  erec- 
ted in  1608,  at  the  expense  of 
the  Neapolitan  people,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  vow  made,  when  this 
town  was  afOicted  by  the  plague 
in  1526.  This  chapel  IS  of  a  circu- 
lar form,  and  is  decorated  with 
seven  altars.  The  buil^g  was 
erected  from  designs  by  P.  Gri- 
maldi  Theatine,  with  ike  excep- 
tifp  of  the  exterior  front,  which 
was  executed  after  the  design  of 
Chevalier  Fansaga.  Art  and  splen- 
dour seem  to  have  concurred  in 
the  formation  of  this  extraordi- 
nary chapel,  which  is  enriched 
with  every  kind  of  ornament.  The 
exterior  fin>nt  is  composed  of  black 
and  white  marble,  with  two  large 
colmnns,  supporting  the  arcm- 


trave ;  the  sides  of  the  door,  which 
is  of  bronze,  are  adorned  with 
two  niches,  containinff  the  sta- 
tues of  St  Peter  and  St  Paid, 
executed  by  Julian  Finelli.  The 
upper  ornaments  were  executed 
by  Delcosset,  a  Frenchman. 

The  interior  of  this  chapel, 
which  resembles  a  church  in 
magnificence,  is  decorated  with 
twenty-four  columns  of  the  Co- 
rinthian order,  of  brocatello  mar- 
ble, between  which  are  placed, 
on  Ute  days,  thirty-six  silver 
busts  of  the  patron  saints,  exe- 
cuted by  Finelli,  as  well  as  eigh- 
teen busts  of  bronze,  by  inferior 
artists.  On  the  upper  part  of  the 

fraud  altar  is  the  statue  of  St 
anuarius,  representgd  seated  and 
ready  to  bless  the  people.  In  a 
small  tabernacle  with  silver  doors 
are  preserved  the  head  and  two 
vials  of  the  saint's  blood,  said 
to  have  been  collected  by  a  Nea- 
politan lady  during  his  martyr- 
dom. This  olood  becomes  mira- 
culously liquid  whenever  it  is 
placed  before  the  head  of  St  Ja- 
nuarius.  The  ceremony  of  this 
miracle  is  repeated  three  times 
a  year;  that  is,  during  eight  days 
of  the  month  of  May,  eieht  days 
of  the  month  of  September,  and 
on  the  day  of  protection,  the  16th 
of  December.  This  miracle  is  to 
the  Neapolitans  a  constant  ob- 
ject of  devotion  and  astonishment, 
of  which  no  one  who  has  not 
been  present  can  form  a  just 
idea.  When  liie  liquefaction  of 
the  blood  takes  place,  immedi- 
ately the  joy.  of  the  people  knows 
no  bounos ;  but  if  Uie  operation 
of  the  miracle  is  retarded  one 
moment,  the  cries  and  groanings 
of  the  people  rend  the  air;  for 
at  Naples  the  procrastination  of 
this  miracle  is  considered  the 
presage  of  some  great  misfor- 
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tune ;  but  the  deTotion  and  faith 
of  the  Neapolitans,  particulariy 
of  the  women,  are  so  great,  that 
the  blood  never  fails  to  become 
liquid,  and  resume  itd  consistency 
on  each  of  the  eight  days;  so 
that  every  one  may  see  and  kiss 
the  blood  of  St  Januarius,  in  as 
liquid  a  state  as  when  it  iirst 
issued  from  his  veins.  The  dty 
of  Naples  has  several  times  been 
in  danger  of  being  destroyed  by 
the  eruptions  of  Mount  Vesuvius, 
by  earthquakes,  and  by  other  cala- 
mities, such  as  war,pestilence,&c., 
but  it  has  always  been  delivered 
from  them  by  its  patron  saint. 

The  pictures  in  both  the  large 
chapels,  and  those  in  tiiefour  small 
chapels,  are  all  painted  on  cop- 
per, by  different  artists.  The  pic- 
ture in  the  great  chapel,  on  the 
right  of  the  grand  altar,  is  the 
production  of  the  celebrated  Do- 
minichino ;  that  on  the  grand  al- 
tar, opposite,  is  by  Spagnoletto. 
Three  of  the  pictures  in  the  small 
chapels  are  by  Dominichino,  and 
one  by  Chevalier  Massimo.  All 
the  fresco  paintings  with  which 
the  ceilings  and  angles  of  this 
great  chapel  are  adorned,  are 
likewise  by  Dominichino,  who  had 
commenced  the  painting  of  the 
cupola,  but  death  i)ut  a  period 
to  his  exertions.  This  cupola  was 
afterwards  painted  with  consider- 
able ability  by  the  Chevalier  Lan- 
franc,  who  howevdr  effaced  all 
the  work  which  had  been  exe- 
cuted by  Dominichino. 

The  sacristy  abounds  with  sa- 
cred articles  of  immense  value. 

On  the  right  of  the  cathedral 
stands  the  archiepiscopal  palace, 
the  principal  appartment  of  which 
is  ornamented  with  frescoes  pain- 
ted by  the  Chevalier  Lanfranc 
This  palace  contains  several  con- 
'nregations  and  religious  assem> 


blies,  each  of  which  have  a  par- 
ticular object.  There  are  likewise 
two  seminaries  for  young  per^ 
sons,  one  of  which  is  an  urban, 
and  the  other  a  diocesan  school. 

On  leaving  the  church  by  the 
small  gate,  we  perceive  in  the 
square  the  obelisk  of  St  Janua- 
rius, erected  by  the  Neapolitan 
people  in  1660,  after  the  design 
of  Chevalier  Cosmo  Fansaga.  Tfis 
monument  is  well  worthy  of  no- 
tice, for  the  beauty  of  its  design, 
as  well  as  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  executed ;  the  bronze  statue 
of  St  Januarius,  on  the  summit  of 
this  obelisk,  is  by  Julian  Finelli. 

From  St  Januarius  we  go  up 
along  the  streets  leading  to  the 
gate  which  bears  the  same  name, 
in  one  of  which  we  find 

7%e  Ofburch  of  the  Holy  Apostles. 
—  This  church  is  very  ancient, 
having  been  built  by  Constantine 
on  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  temple 
of  Mercury.  It  was  since  restored 
several  times,  till  the  family  Ca- 
racciolo,  to  whom  it  belonged, 
gave  it  up  to  the  Rev.  P^res 
Teatines,  which  happened  in  the 
year  1570.  They  rebuilt  it  from 
designs  left  by  father  Grimaldi, 
of  the  same  order,  and  the  exe- 
cution of  the  work  was  directed 
by  the  engineer,  James  Conforti 
This  church  is  among  the  most 
beautiful  and  magnificent  in  Na- 
ples. All  the  paintings  which  may 
be  observed  on  its  'ceiling,  as 
well  as  the  four  Evangelists  in 
the  angles  of  the  cupola,  are  the 
exquisite  productions  of  the  Che- 
valier Lanfranc.  The  cupola  was 
painted  by  Benasca  of  Turin, 
who  is  also  the  author  of  the 
fresco  in  the  chapel  of  St  Mi- 
chael. The  oil  paintings  on  the 
arches  of  the  chapels  are  by  So- 
limene,  and  the  others  by  Jordans. 
The  upper  part  of  the  great  en- 
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traaee  of  the  church  ezhihits  a 
fine  pamtiiig  by  Yiviaiii,  repre- 
senting the  pool  of  Siloam. 

The  grand  altar  was  designed 
by  the  Chevalier  Fnga.  The  same 
altar  and  the  tabernacle  are  en- 
tirely composed  of  precious  stones 
and  gilt  brass.  The  design  of  the 
tabernacle  was  drawn  by  the  abo- 
yementioned  father  GrimaldL  Five 
pictures,  by  Solimene,  may  be  s^en 
in  the  choir.  The  chapd  on  the 
right  of  the  grand  altar  was  erec- 
ted from  designs  by  the  Cheva- 
lierBorromini,and  is  ornamented 
with  five  pictures  and  two  por^ 
traits  in  mosaic,  copied  by  John 
Baptiste  Calandra  nrom  the  ori- 
ginals by  Guido. 

Between  the  altar  of  this  chapel, 
and  the'  mosaic,  is  seen  a  very 
handsome  picture  representing  se- 
veral little  boys.  The  fore  part 
of  the  altar  consists  of  a  single 
piece  of  marble,  upon  which  are 
sculptured  in  bas-relief  fhe  em- 
blems of  the  four  Evangelists,  a 
production  of  the  celebrated 
Fleming.  This  plate  is  supported 
by  two  Uons  of  marble,  sciQptured 
by  Julian  Finelli,  of  Carrara.  Op- 
posite this  chapel  is  that  of  the 
Conception,  the  altar  of  which 
is  composed  of  valuable  stones 
and  gift  brass.  The  whole  chapel 
is  ornamented  with  beautiful 
mari>les.  The  pictures  which  are 
seen  there,  executed  upon  brass, 
are  by  Solimene.  Those,  which 
may  be  observed  upon  the  upper 
sides  of  these  two  chapels  are 
by  Jordans.  The  chapd  of  St 
Michael  contains  a  picture  by 
Marco  da  Sienne.  The  fresco, 
as  we  said  before,  is  the  work 
of  Benasca. 

Underneath  this  church  is  a 
laree  cemetery,  in  which  is  bu- 
ried the  Chev^er  Marini,  a  ce- 
lebrated Neapolitan  poet,   who 


died  in  the  year  1625,  at  twenty- 
nine  years,  of  a^^e.  The  tomb  is 
adorned  with  his  bust,  painted 
and  crowned  with  laurel  It  bears 
an  inscription,  and  the  emblems 
of  the  Muses,  with  another  in- 
scription under  them.  There  is 
besides  a  little  step  upon  the 
pavement,  supporting  a  marble 
plate,  with  an  epigram  engraved 
upon  it 

The  magnificence  of  the  ad- 
joining building  is  not  inferior 
to  that  of  the  church.  It  con- 
tained a  library  and  an  archive 
in  which  several  ancient  manu- 
scripts were  preserved.  Both  the 
latter  and  tiie  libranr  have  been 
removed.  A  part  of  the  manu- 
scripts are  now  in  the  public 
library  at  the  Academia  degli 
Studi. 

We  take  now  again  the  way 
leading  to  Porta  St  Gennaro,  near 
which  is 

JTie  Hoapitalfor  the  IneurcAle, 
— ^This  pious  establishment  was 
commenced  in  1519,  by  a  cha- 
ritable lady  called  Maria  Lo- 
renza  Longo;  it  was  afterwards 
augmented  by  several  donations, 
particularly  oy  that  of  Gaspard 
Komer,  a  rich  merchant  of  Flan- 
ders. It  is  capable  of  containing 
upwards  of  1,000  persons,  ana 
there  are  about  as  many  at  pre- 
sent, hoih.  men  and  women.  Sick 
people  are  received  here  from 
ull  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and 
even  foreigners,  whatever  their 
infirmity  may  be.  It  is  likewise 
a  place  of  refuge  for  young  wo- 
men who  wish  to  retire  from 
the  world.  Separate  rooms  have 
been  latel^r  arranged  here  for 
the  admission  of  those  infirm 
who  offer  to  pay  a  rent 

The  hospital  is  furnished  with 
four  Clinic  schools,  namely,  (of 
physic,  surgery,  midwifery,  and 
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ophthalmv.  There  is  besides  a 
theatre  of  anatomy,  where  public 
lessons  of  anatomy  are  giren,  and 
a  college  for  young  people  who 
wish  to  be  instructed  in  the  heal- 
ing art. 

The  next  object  of  attention, 
situated  near  Porta  Capuana,  is 
the  church  vulgarly  called 

St  Catherine  a  Formello,  —  It 
was  built  in  1533,  together  with 
a  convent,  by  the  Dominicans, 
who  employed  Anthony  DeUa 
Cava  as  the  architect  The  con- 
vent has  been  since  suppressed, 
and  the  church  is  at  present  a 
parochial  one  under  the  tittle  of 
Bt  Tommaso  della  Eegione  Ca- 
puana. It  is  decorated  with  fine 
marbles,  pictures,  and  paintings, 
by  good  authors.  The  fresco  on 
the  door  is  by  Luigi  G-arzi,  who 
painted  likewise  the  ceiling  of 
the  church.  The  pictures  repre- 
senting the  defeat  of  the  Albi- 
gesi,  and  the  whole  chapel  of  St 
Catherine,  are  executed  by  Del 
Po.  Marco  da  Sienne,  the  author 
of  the  picture  representing  the 
Conversion  of  St  Paul.  There  is 
another  by  Buono,  representing 
the  Adoration  of  the  Magi  The 
cupola  of  this  church  was  painted 
by  De  Matteis,  and  it  deserves 
the  more  to  be  observed  as  it 
was  the  first  erected  in  Naples. 

Not  far  ffom  this  church,  to- 
wards the  interior  of  the  town, 
we  find 

The  Ficaria '— This  edifice  was 
formerly  called  Castel  Capuano, 
on  account  of  its  vicinity  to  the 
gate  of  that  name.  It  is  a  very 
extensive  and  isolated  place,  sur- 
rounded by  high  and  strong  walls 
resembling  a  fort  \yilliam  I,  king 
of  Naples,  built  this  palace  for 
a  residence ;  and  it  was  inhabited 
bv  his  successors  till  the  time  of 
Ferdinand  L  Don  Peter  of  To- 


ledo, viceroy  of  Naples,  having 
afterwards  constructed  a  larger 
and  more  commodious  habitation 
for  the  royal  residence,  converted 
the  palace  of  Vicaria  into  courts 
of  justice.  This  alteration  took 
place  in  1540. 

These  courts,  or  tribunals,  are 
the  Tribunale  Civile,  correspond- 
ing to  that  of  Premiere  Instance 
in  France ;  the  Gran  Corte  Civile 
being  a  court  of  appeal,  and  the 
Gran  Corte  Criminale  the  high 
court  of  justice  for  criminal  affairs. 
In  each  of  these  courts  are  halls 
for  the  judges,  and  for  the  infe- 
rior officers.  The  judges'  rooms 
are  omamentad  with  paintings 
representing  the  attributes  of 
Justice ;  and  a  chapel  belongs  to 
each  tribunal,  where  the  holy 
mass  is  celebrated  every  day 
especially  for  the  judges.  Upstairs 
are  the  great  general  archives 
of  the  kingdom,  containing  a 
very  Istrge  collection  of  diplomas 
and  ancient  parchments. 

The  Yicaria  besides  contains 
the  largest  prisons  in  Naples, 
and  a  Commissaire  de  Police  is 
established  here  for  the  preser- 
vation of  order.  A  short  distance 
from  the  Yicaria  stands  the 

Church  of  the  Annunciation,  — 
This  church  and  the  adjoining 
house  were  erected  by  Queen  San- 
cia,  wife  of  King  Robert,  and  after- 
wards augmented  in  1343  by 
Queen  Jane  II.  The  church,  how- 
ever, was  rebuilt  with  great  mag- 
nificence in  1540.  It  was  orna- 
mented with  marbles  and  paint- 
ings by  Lanfranc  and  Jordans, 
as  well  as  with  sculptures  by  Ber- 
nini and  Merliano;  but  the  con- 
flagration of  1757  having  des- 
troyed this  magnificent  temple, 
its  re-erection  was  again  com- 
menced, and  finished  in  1782,  on 
the  plan  of  the  Chevalier  Vanvi- 
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telli,  at  an  expense  of  260,000 
dacats.  This  church,  which  has 
three  nayes,  divided  by  marble 
columns,  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable in  Naples  for 'the  beauty 
of  its  architecture.  The  paintings 
of  the  grand  altar  and  those  of 
the  windows  are  by  Francis  de 
Mura;  and  the  Prophets,  on  the 
angles  of  the  cupola,  are  the  pro- 
ductions of  Fischietti. 

In  going  toward  the  grand  al- 
tar we  find  near  it,  on  the  right 
side,  the  chapel  of  %t  Buono, 
where  there  is  a  magnificent  pic- 
ture by  Sjfagnbletto,  represent- 
ing Piety.  Some  canvas  has  been 
joined  on  round  it  in  order  to 
preserve  better  the  original;  but 
the  best  picture  in  this  church 
is  that  which  is  seen  near  the 
baptistery  in  the  chapel  of  the 
Conception.  It  represents  the  Holy 
Virgin  under  the  title  Delia  Cra- 
zie,  and  is  constantly  looked  upon 
as  an  original  work  of  JlaphaeL 

The  traveller  will  not  see  with- 
out admiration  the  sacristy  of  this 
church.  It  is  covered  all  around 
with  nut  wood  carved  all  over, 
and  representing  the  whole  history 
of  the  New  Testament  This  stu- 

Jendous  work  was  executed  by 
ohn,  called  de  Nola.  The  paint- 
ings on  the  ceiling  of  the  same  sa- 
eristy,  representing  several  events 
belonging  to  the  Old  Testament, 
are  &e  work  of  Belisario  Co- 
renxio.      ^ 

This  sacristry,  the  chapel  op- 
posite it,  and  the  room  called  the 
treasury,  are  the  only  remains  of 
the  ancient  temple,  which,  as  we 
said  b^ore,  became  a  prey  to  the 
flames.  In  the  treasury  two  niches 
are  seen,  containing  relics  of  two 
bodies  of  the  Innocents  killed  by 
order  of  Herod.  They  were  given 
to  Uie  church  by  Queen  Jane  H ; 
they  then  lay  in  chests  of  silver. 


They  are  at  present  withm  chests 
of  wood  bright  as  silver.    ' 

Undemea&  this  diurch  there 
is  another,  having  two  doors,  which 
give  it  entrance  into  two  courts. 
This  subterranean  edifice  is  re- 
markably fine  on  account  of  it» 
round  form,  enhanced  hj  six  al- 
tars. It  is  likewise  admired  for 
the  lightness  of  its  roof,  suppor- 
ted by  granite  columns,  and  in 
the  middle  of  which  is  an  open- 
ing, by  which  light  is  introduced 
from  the  upper  church. 

Contiguous  to  it  is  a  house^ 
which  formerly  served  as  an  ho- 
spital. This  has  been  suppressed, 
but  foundlings  are  still  received 
here;  and  from  their  number  a 
society  was  formed  six  years  ago, 
consisting  of  100  girls,  who  live 
together  and  appli  themselves  to 
several  trades. 

A  rather  long  way  leads  from 
the  Annunziata  to 

The  Market  Square. — This  is 
the  largest  square  in  Naples,  and 
the  market  held  here  on  Mon- 
day and  Friday  may  perhaps  be 
considered  as  one  of  the  largest 
fairs  in  the  kingdom.  All  kinds  of 
provisions  may  be  procured.  The 
houses  in  the  environs  of  this 
square  are  inhabited  by  the  low- 
est classes  of  the  people. 

This  sqpare  has  been  the  scene 
of  two  dreadful  events — the  as- 
sassination of  the  young  Conra- 
din,  and  the  popular  revolution 
of  Masaniello.  Conradin  was  to 
become  king  of  Naples,  as  the 
heir  of  his  father,  the  Emperor 
Conrad.  He  repaired  to  Naples, 
accompanied  by  Frederick,  duke 
of  Austria,  with  an  army  to  con- 

auer  the  city,  and  rescue  it  from 
le  dominion  of  Charles  of  An- 
jou,  whose  claims  were  recogni- 
sed by  the  pope,  Clement  VI. 
Charles  of  Ajdjou,  however,  d' 
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feated  them.  They  were  betrayed 
in  their  fiiffht.  delivered  into  his 
hands,  and  decapitated  in  this 
square  on  the  26th  of  October, 
1268;  this  is  perhaps  the  only 
example  of  a  sovereign  condeni- 
ned  to  death  by  another  sove- 
'reigB.  On  the  spot  where  this 
base  execution  took  place  a  small 
chapel  with  a  cross  was  erected. 
There  was  likewise  a  porphyry 
column,  surrounded  by  mese  two 
verses : — 

"Asturis   nngae,  Leo   pallnm   rapiens 

aquilinum. 
Hie  deplumarit,  aeepbalumque  dedit." 

These  lines  allude  to  the  im- 
perial eagle,  and  to  the  name  of 
the  Austrian  nobleman  who  gave 
up  Conradin  to  the  king  of  Na- 
ples; Ibut  piis  chapel  was  de- 
stroyed in  the  conflagration  of 
the  year  1781. 

The  revolt  of  Masaniello  like- 
wise commenced  at  this  spot  on 
the  16th  of  June,  1647,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  imposition  of  a 
tax  on  fruit  by  the  viceroy,  Duke 
Arcos,  who  had  added  this  to 
the  heavy  burdens  under  which 
the  inhabitants  of  Naples  were 
already  groaning.  (See  the  ac- 
count of  this  revolt  in  the  Hi- 
story of  Naples.)  This  insurrec- 
tion of  the  people  afforded  a  fine 
subject  for  several  painters  of 
that  period,  such  as  Salvator 
Rosa;  Andrew  Falconi,  Fracan- 
zano,  Micco  Spartaro,  who  each 
painted  the  scene  on  the  market 
place.  Michael  Angelo  of  Bam- 
bochades  likewise  employed  his 
tsJents  on  this  occasion  in  paint- 
ing the  beautiful  picture  now  in 
the  Spada  Gallery  at  Rome. 

On  this  square  is 

The  Chuarch  of  St  Mary  of  the 

Carmelites. — This  church  is  much 

^<^ouented  on  account  of  its  si- 

'^n,  as  well  as  owing  to  the 


general  religious  character  of  the 
Neapolitan  people.  It  was  origi- 
nally very  small,  but  was  consi- 
derably enlarged  in  1269  by  the 
Empress  Margaret  of  Austria,  the 
mower  of  the  ill-fated  Conradia 
She  repaired  to  Naples,  in  order 
to  ^  rescue  her  son  out  of  the 
hands  of  Charles  of  Anjou;  but 
the  unfortunate  Conradin  having 
been  decapitated  some  days  be- 
fore her  arrival,  she  had  no  other 
consolation  than  that  of  provid- 
ing his  funeral,  and  applying  to 
this  church  the  sums  of  money 
which  she  had  prepared  for  the 
ransom  of  her  son.  She  caused 
his  body  to  be  transferred  from 
the  chapel  of  the  cross  in  this 
church,  where  it  hat  been  bu- 
ried, to  a  spot  behind  the  grand 
altar. 

This  church  'is  extremely  mag- 
nificent, and  is  ornamented  wi3i 
marbles,  gilt  stuccoes,  and  paint- 
ings by  Solimene.  Jordans,  and 
Matteis.  On  the  grand  altar  is 
an  ancient  image  of  the  Virgin,' 
which,  it  is  pretended,  was  pain- 
ted by  St  Luke;  there  is  like- 
wise a  crucifix,  which  is  held  in 
great  veneration  by  the  Neapo- 
litans. 

A  statue  of  the  Empress  Mar- 
garet was  in  the  court  of  the  ad- 
joining house.  It  is  now  in  ihe 
Academia  degli  Studi.  Thesteeple, 
which  rises  over  this  entrance, 
is  more  lofty  than  thAt  of  any 
other  church  in  Naples. 

The  castle  of  the  Carmelites, 
which  is  contiguous  to  the  church, 
and  to  the  house  above  men- 
tioned, was  originally  a  simple 
tower,  erected  by  Ferdinand  of 
Arragon  in  1484.  It  was  after- 
wards converted  into  a  square 
form,  and  augmented  by  a  ba- 
stion, in  order  that  it  might  be 
a  better  defence  to   the  town. 
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HaTing  been  the  principal  fort- 
reBB  of  the  city  during  the  re- 
Yolt  of  MasaniellOy  in  1647,  i]k 
was  fortified,  and  in  1648  was 
formed  into  a  castle. 

From  this   square  we  return 
along  the  quay. 


ENVIRONS  OF  NAPLES. 

WESTERN  EXCURSION. 

COAST  OF  POZZVOLI,  BAIA,  BAULI,  AND 
CULMAE. 

This  district,  which  is  situated 
in  the  western  part  of  the  king- 
dom of  Naples,  between  Posilippo 
and  Lintemum,  was  formerly  cal- 
led Happy  Country,  but  is  now 
denominated  the  Land  of  Labour. 
Indeed,  it  is  the  most  extraordi- 
nary countiT  in  the  world;  inde- 
pendently of  its  astonishing  fer- 
tility, nature  presents  very  sin- 
gular phenomena  in  the  volca- 
noes, which  are  not  yet  extinct. 
This  spot  has  been  celebrated 
by  the  fables   of  antiquity,   in 
which  it  has  been  made  the  seat 
of  pagan  superstition;  and,  con- 
sequently, the  resort  of  an  im- 
mense number  of  persons.  The 
residence  of  the  Orientals  in  this 
country  has  likewise  contributed 
to  its  fame.  When  the,  Romans 
rendered  themselves  the  masters 
of  the  known  world,  the  coast 
of  Poz2uoli  became  the  centre  of 
their  enjoyments:  they  embellis- 
hed it  with  magnificence,  and  here 
they  scattered  the  treasures  which 
they  had  taken  from  other  nations. 
On  these  shores  they  found  eve- 
lathing  that  could  tend  to  refresh 
their  spirits,  or  remove  the  di- 
seases of  their  bodies;  a  mild 
aiid  temperate  climate,  a  fertile 
Boiil,  and,  in  short,  a  freedom  mu- 
known  to  large  capitals.  From 


■ 

that  period  the  coast  became  gra- 
dually covered  with  country  hou- 
ses, and  public  and  private  buil* 
dings  of  the  most  sumptuous  de- 
scription. The  villas  were  built 
in  the  form  of  towns. 

The  prosperity  of  Pozzuoli  fell 
with  the  prosperity  of  the  Eoman 
empire;  this  beautiful  district  be- 
came desolate  and  uncultivated^, 
and  the  air  unhealthy  and  per- 
nicious ;  the  great  number  of  towns, 
formerly  so  populous  and  flou- 
rishing, no  longer  exist,  and  it 
is  with  difficulty  that  even  the 
traces  of  their  ancient  grandeur 
may  be  discovered.  Pozzuoli  now 

S resents  the  sad  spectacle  of  a 
eclining  population,  though  at 
every  step  appear  me  vestiges 
of  ancient  monuments,  calculated 
to  stimulate  curiosity  and  excite 
admiration.  The  phenomena  of 
nature,  which  have  outbraved  the 
vicissitudes  to  which  the  works 
of  human  art  are  liable,  still  call 
for  attention.  Beneficent  nature 
has  afforded  relief  to  disease  in 
the  number  and  diversity  of  the 
mineral  waters,  which  are  here 
visible.  The  extraordinary  cha- 
racter of  the  phenomena,  and  the 
important -objects  existing  in  the 
vicmity  of  Pozzuoli,  have  indu- 
ced us  to  give  an  account  of  them 
for  the  assistance  of  travellers. 

Till  within  a  few  years,  the  only 
way  to  Pozzuoli  was  through  the 
grotto  of  Posilippo,  beyond  which 
Sie  traveller  could  proceed  either 
bv  the  valley  of  Bagnoli,  and 
along  the  sea  shore,  or  by  the 
lake  of  Agnano  and  the  Solfatra,.. 
following,  in  the  latt^  case,  nar- 
row by-paths.  We  shall  take  this 
last  way  on  our  return,  taking 
at  present  the  new  road  of  Po- 
silippo ;  that  we  may  enjoy  it  in 
its  naturel  direction. 

New  Boad  of  Pogilippo, — This 
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gilt  brass.  There  are  in  iMs  church 
numeroos  chapels,  enriched  with 
beautiful  marble,  sculptures,  and 
paintings.  Under  the  chapel  of 
St  Cajetan  is  a  subterranean  one 
consecrated  to  the  same  saint,  the 
vault  of  which  was  painted  by 
the  Chevalier  Solimene.  Behind 
the  altar  are  preserved  the  bo- 
dies of  that  saint  and  of  John 
Marinonio,  as  well  as  those  of 
other  illustrious  Teatines.  Both 
tiie  lower  and  upper  chapels  are 
entirely  of  choice  marbles.  The 
chapel  of  St  Andrew  Avellino 
Gonsits  likewise  of  fine  marbles. 
The  altar  is  of  valuable  stones, 
and  gilt  brass.  An  urn  of  this 
metal  is  seen  upon  it,  containing 
the  body  of  the  saint.  An  ancient 
picture ,  most  worthy  of  notice, 
IS  seen  in  the  chapel,  called  della 
Puritk.  It  represents  the  Holy 
Virgin.  This  chapel  was  painted 
bj  the  Chevalier  Massimo  Stan- 
zioni,  and  it  contains  four  statues 
of  white  marble,  representing  the 
Cardinal  Virtues.  This  is  the  work 
of  Andrew  !^alcone  Finally,  a 
very  ancient  picture,  by  an  able 
though  unknown  author,  may  be 
observed  in  the  chapel  of  StPe- 
Peter  and  St  Paul,  where  .are 
also  four  cabinets,  containing  fifty- 
two  bodies  ofmartyrsinasmany 
chests. 

The  sacristy  is  one  of  the 
handsomest  in  Naples,  and  is 
particularly  remarkable  for  the 
beauty  of  its  decorations  and 
paintings,  which  are  all  by  Soli- 
mene. Near  the  small  entrance 
to  the  chapel  is  an  ancient  co- 
lumn, whioi  was  found  in  the 
temple  of  Neptune;  it  is  about 
four  feet  in  diameter,  and  twenty- 
eight  feet  in  height 

The  adjacent  house  has  two 
courts,  one  of  which  is  sur- 
rounded by  columns  of  granite, 


taken  from  the'  ancient  chureh. 
Several  stairs  lead  from  the  se- 
cond court  to  the  corridors  in- 
habited by  the  fathers.  Thence 
may  be  seen  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  wail  of  a  theatre,  where, 
according  to  the  testimony  of 
Seneca  and  Tacitus,  the  Empe- 
ror Nero  appeared  for  the  first 
time  in  pubBc,  to  sing  the  verses 
which  he  had  composed.  It  was 
also  through  this  theatre  that 
Seneca  passed  every  day,  on  his 
way  to  hear  the  lessons  of  the 
philosopher  Metronactus,  when 
he  complained  that  he  saw  so 
many  persons  eoing  to  the  spec- 
tacle, and  so  few  to  the  house 
of  the  philosopher.  Thus  even 
the  wise  heathens  knew  that  the 
ways  of  sensuality  are  dangerous 
and  despicable. 

A  short  distance  divides  the 
church  of  St  Paul  from 

The  Church  of  8t  Philip  Neri, 
called  also  Dei  Oerolimini, — The 
glorious  St  Philip  Neri,  .in  the 
year  1592,  with  the  produce  of 
considerable  alms,  founded  this 
church,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  in  Naples.  The  front 
is  entirely  of  marbfe,  and  was 
executed  about  sixty  years  ago 
from  designs  by  the  Chevalier 
Fuga.  The  statues  with  which  it 
is  ornamented  are  bySammartino> 
The  church  contains  three  naves, 
divided  by  twelve  granite  columns 
of  the  Corinthian  order,  executed 
from  the  designs  of  Denis  La- 
zari.  There  are  several  chapels, 
most  of  which  are  adorned  with 
marble  ornaments,  gilt  stuccoes, 
and  paintings  by  Pomarand, 
Paul  de  Matteis,  Santa  Fede,  and 
Jordans. 

The  grand  altar  was  composed 
of  valuable  stones;  but  towards 
the  end  of  the  last  century  it 
was  pulled  down.  It  is  at  ]^e- 
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sent  of  staccO)  but  another  is 
making  of  marble,  with  a  taber- 
nacle of  valuable  stones. 

The  chapel  of  St  Philip  Neri, 
on  the  right.,  is  extremely  splen- 
did; the  picture  on  the  altar  is 
a  m&e  coitf  of  the  original,  by 
Guido,  at  Borne;  and  the  fresco 
paintings  on  the  ceiling  of  the 
small  cupola  and  at  the  angles 
are  by  Solimene.  The  pidjnre  of 
the  chapel  of  St  Francis  is  by 
Guido.  The  chapel  on  the  right 
of  Uie  grand  altar  contains  six 
statues,  sculptured  by  Peter  Ber- 
nini, the  father  of  the  famous 
Laurent  of  Rome.  The  picture 
representing  the  agony  of  St 
Alexis,  in  the  last  chapel,  is% 
Peter  da  Gortona. 

The '  sacristy  is  embellished 
mitk  many  fine  pictures,  amongst 
which  may  be  mentioned  tiie 
Flight.into  E^t,  by  Guido  Reni; 
the  Yir^  with  ihe  infant  Jesus 
and  St  John,  thought  to  be  by 
Raphael;  the  ^'Eccehomo,"  and 
the  apostle  St  Andrew,  by  Spag- 
noletto;  and  some  other  pictures, 
supposed  to  be  painted  by  Do- 
minichino.  But  the  principal  pic- 
ture admired  here  is  uat  by 
Guido,  representing  St  John 
meeting  the  Lord.  There  is  be- 
sides a  picture  on  wood,  exhi- 
biting the  Adoration  of  the  Magi, 
by  Andrew  Sabatino  of  Salerno, 
in  which  sevaral  portraits  are 
painted.  Among  them  are  those 
of  Ferdinand  I  of  Aragon,  Al- 
phonso  I,  John  Gioviano  Pon- 
tano,  Raphael,  and  another,  which 
seems  to  be  that  of  Bernard  Tasso, 
the  father  of  Torquato. 
,  The  house  adjoining  this  church 
contains  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated libraries  in  Naples,  both 
on  account  of  the  yalue,  as  well 
as  the  number  of  the  books.  It 
has  been  particularly  enriched 


by  aa  excellent  library  of  the 
advocate  Joseph  Yaletta,  which 
coi\sisted'  of  a  hundred  and  fi% 
thousand  volumes,  almost  all  of 
the  best  Greek,  Latin,  Italian, 
French,  and  English  authors.  It 
possesses  besides  a  great  number 
of  ancient  manuscripts,  among 
which  is  a  Summa  by  St  Thomas. 

SIXTH  DAY. 

From  Toledo  proceed  through 
the  streets  of  St  Biagio  dei  Librari 
and  Ihe  Yicaria,  to 

The  Cathedral  Church  of  St  Ja- 
nuariuB, — The  ancient  cathedral, 
dedicated  to  St  Restituta,  was 
built  during  the  reign  of  Con- 
stantine  the  Great,  on  the  remains 
of  the  Temple  of  Apollo.  In  1280 
Charles  I  of  Anjou  commenced 
the  erection  of  a  large  and  mag- 
nificent cathedral,  wfich  he  still 
further  augmented  by  demolish- 
ing part  of  the  church  of  St  Re- 
stituta. This  extensive  building^ 
which  was  finished  by  Gharlesn 
in  1299,  having  fallen  down  du- 
ring the  earmquake  of  1456, 
Alphonso  I,  king  of  Naples,  re- 
built it  after  the  designs  of  Ni- 
colas Pisano. 

The  front  of  this  grand  temple 
was  first  erected  in  pL407,  and 
restored  in  1788.  The  interior 
and  exterior  architecture  of  this 
church  is  Gothic,  and  the  whole 
is  magnificently  adorned  with 
figures  in  bas-relief,  and  other 
ornaments;  on  each  side  of  the 
door  are  two  beautiful  columns 
of  porphyry. 

In  the  interior  of  this  church 
are  a  great  number  of  chapels, 
and  one  hundred  and  ten  co- 
lumns of  Egyptian  and  African 
granite,  preserved  from  the  re- 
mains of  the  ancient  temple  of 
Apollo ;  around  each  pilaster  are 
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placed  three  of  these  colnmns, 
coYcred  with  stucco,  which  di- 
vide the  church  into  three  naves; 
the  other  columns  may  be  seen 
under  the  arches  and  in  the 
chapels.  The  grand  altar,  which 
is  entirely  composed  of  choice 
marbles,  was  remodelled  in  1744, 
after  designs  by  the  Chevalier 
Paul  PosL  On  the  upper  part 
of  this  altar  is  a  beautiful  marble 
statue,  representing  the  Assump- 
tion, executed  by  Peter  Bracci. 
The  two  ancient  candelabra  are 
well  worthy  of  notice. 

A  double  staircase  leads  to 
the  subterranean  church,  which 
is  covered  with  white  marble,  and 
ornamented  with  bas-reliefs,  ara- 
besques, and  very  neat  figures 
of  various  kinds.  The  ceiling  is 
finished  in  the  antique  style,  and 
is  supported  by  ten  coliunns  of 
cipollino.  The  body  of  St  Janua- 
riuB,  bishop  of  Beneventum,  and 
the  great  patron  of  Naples,  is 
deposited  under  the  grand  altar. 
This  subterranean  church  was 
made  in  1492,  by  Cardinal  Oli- 
vier© Caraffa,  archbishop  of  Na- 
ples, whose  statue,  in  tlie  act  of 
kneeling,  behind  the  altar,  is 
supposed  to  be  the  work  of  Buo- 
narotti. 

Returning  to  the  upper  church, 
we  see  in  the  window  on  the 
right  of  the  grand  altar,  four  pic- 
tures by  Jordans.  and  in  the 
opposite  window  four  others  by 
SoUmene,  besides  which  there 
is  one  representing  the  An- 
nunciation, by  Peter  Perugi- 
no,  the  master  of  Raphael.  The 
paintings  on  the  ceiling  of  the 
principal  nave  are  by  Santafede, 
and  the  jpictures  by  John  Vin- 
cent Forli.  The  tombs  of  Charles 
of  Anjou,  of  Charles  Martello, 
and  of  his  wife  Clemence,  are  si- 
tuated over  the  great  door  of  the 


church.  Over  the  small  doors  are 
two  pictures  by  George  Vasari. 
The  left  side  of  the  great  door 
presents  an  antique  vase  of  Egyp- 
tian basalt,  raised  on  a  pedestal 
of  porphyry,  and  remarkable  for 
its  bas-relief,  representing  the  at- 
tributes of  Bacchus. 

The  sacristy  is  adorned  with  nu- 
merous paintings,  amongst  which 
may  be  found  portraits  of  all  the 
bishops  and  archbishops  of  Na- 
ples. The  cabinet  on  the  side  of 
the  altar  is  used  as  the  deposi- 
tory of  numerous  valuable  relics. 

Amonffst  the  sepulchral  monu- 
ments of  this  church  is  that  of 
Innocent  IV,  who  died  at  Naples 
in  1254.  The  front  of  the  chapel 
Caracciolo  is  likewise  adorned  with 
the  tomb  of  Cardinal  Innico  Ca- 
racciolo,archbishof  of  Naples.  This 
monument  is  celebrated  for  the 
beauty  of  its  composition;  three 
children  are  seen  exhibiting  a  me- 
dallion on  which  is  sculptured  the 
portrait  of  the  cardinal ;  the  lower 
part  of  the  dress  is  turned  aside 
to  display  a  skeleton,  holding  an 
hour  glass.  Peter  Ghetti  was  the 
artist  of  this  fine  sculpture,  which 
appears  to  have  furnished  Ihe  idea 
for  that  beautiful  composition  of 
Bernini  (mentioned  in  the  Itine- 
rary ofRome,  in  the  description 
of  the  tomb  of  Alexander  VII,  of 
the  house  Chigi),  now  at  Rome 
in  the  cathedral  of  St  Peter. 

The  church  of  St  Januarius 
encloses  that  of  St  Restituta,  which 
was  formerly  the  cathedral.  It 
was  erected,  as  we  have  said,  in 
the  time  of  Constantine,  on  the 
ruins  of  the  temple  of  Apollo,  to 
which  were  attached  the  columns 
now  supporting  the  nave.  This 
church  was  for  many  centuries 
the  cathedral  of  Naples,  before 
the  erection  of  the  new  build- 
ing, which  belongs  to  the  Ca- 
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j^ons,  established  by  Oondtantine, 
fourteen  of  whom  were  appointed 
to  officiate  the? e.  The  lower  part 
of  the  great  altar  contains  an  an- 
tique basin  of  white  marble.  The 
two  Corinthian  cplumns  on  the  side 
of  this  altar  are  likewise  antique. 
The  ,next  object  demanding  at- 
tention is  tiie  chapel  of  St  John 
the  Baptist,  sumamed  a  Fonte, 
because  Gonstantine  the  Great  had 
erected  baptismal  fonts  there,  in 
memory  of  his  baptism,  as  he 
had  done  at  Rome,  in  the  church 
called  St  John  in  Fonte;  he  like- 
wise erected  the  baptistery,  on 
the  side  of  the  cathedral  of  St 
John  ofLaterano.  The  grand  ba- 
salt rase,  which  we  have  pre- 
viously mentioned  in  the  cathe- 
dral church,  was  likewise  used 
for  the  purpose  of  baptism.  The 
cupola  of  this  chapel  is  covered 
with  representations  of  historical 
facts,  in  very  ancient  mosaic  work. 
Opposite  the  church  of  StRe- 
stituta  is  the  chapel  of  St  Ja- 
nuarius,  called  the  Treasure,  not 
only  because  it  cost  nearly  a  mil- 
libn  of  ducats,  but  because  it  con- 
tains immense  riches.  It  was  erec- 
ted in  1608,  at  the  expense  of 
the  Neapolitan  people,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  vow  made,  when  this 
town  was  afflicted  by  the  plague 
in  1526.  This  chapel  is  of  a  circu- 
lar form,  and  is  decorated  with 
seven  altars.  The  building  was 
erected  from  designs  by  P.  Gri- 
maldi  Theatine,  with  the  excep- 
ti^  of  the  exterior  front,  which 
was  executed  after  the  design  of 
Chevalier  Fansaga.  Art  and  splen- 
dour seem  to  have  concurred  in 
the  formation  of  this  extraordi- 
nary chapel,  which  is  enriched 
with  every  kind  of  ornament.  The 
exterior  front  is  composed  of  black 
and  white  marble,  with  two  large 
columns,  supporting  the  arcm- 


trave ;  the  sides  of  the  door,  which 
is  of  bronze,  are  adorned  with 
two  niches,  containing  the  sta- 
tues of  St  Peter  and  St  Paul, 
executed  by  Julian  Finelli.  The 
upper  ornaments  were  executed 
by  Delcosset,  a  Frenchman. 

The  interior  of  this  chapel, 
which  resembles  a  church  in 
magnificence,  is  decorated  with 
twentv-four  columns  of  the  Co- 
rinthian  order,  of  brocatello  mar- 
ble, between  which  are  placed, 
on  f6te  days,  thirty-six  silver 
busts  of  the  patron  saints,  exe- 
cuted by  Finelli,  as  well  as  eigh- 
teen busts  of  bronze,  by  inferior 
artists.  On  the  upper  part  of  the 

fraud  altar  is  the  statue  of  St 
anuarius,  representgd  seated  and 
ready  to  bless  the  people.  In  a 
small  tabernacle  with  silver  doors 
are  preserved  the  head  and  two 
vials  of  the  saint's  blood,  said 
to  have  been  collected  by  a  Nea- 
politan lady  during  his  martyr- 
dom. This  blood  becomes  mira- 
culously liquid  whenever  it  is 
placed  before  the  head  of  St  Ja- 
nuarius.  The  ceremony  of  this 
miracle  is  repeated  three  times 
a  year;  that  is,  during  eight  days 
of  the  month  of  May,  eight  days 
of  the  month  of  September,  and 
on  the  day  of  protection,  the  16th 
of  December.  This  miracle  is  to 
the  Neapolitans  a  constant  ob- 
ject of  devotion  and  astonishment, 
of  which  no  one  who  has  not 
been  present  can  form  a  just 
idea.  When  liie  liquefaction  of 
the  blood  takes  place,  immedi- 
atelv  the  joy  of  the  people  knows 
no  bounos ;  but  if  the  operation 
of  the  miracle  is  retarded  one 
moment,  the  cries  and  groanings 
of  the  people  rend  the  air;  for 
at  Naples  the  procrastination  of 
this  miracle  is  considered  the 
presage  of  some  great  misfor- 
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tune ;  but  the  deyotion  and  faith 
of  the  Neapolitans,  particulariy 
of  the  women,  are  so  great,  that 
the  blood  never  fails  to  become 
liquid,  and  resume  itd  consistency 
on  each  of  the  eight  days;  so 
that  every  one  may  see  and  kiss 
the  blood  of  St  Januarius,  in  as 
liquid  a-  state  as  when  it  first 
issued  from  his  veins.  The  dty 
of  Naples  has  several  times  been 
in  danger  of  being  destroyed  by 
the  eruptions  of  Mount  Vesuvius, 
hj  earthquakes,  and  by  other  cala- 
mities, such  as  war,  pestilence,&c., 
but  it  has  always  been  delivered 
from  them  by  its  patron  saint 

The  pictures  in  both  the  large 
chapels,  and  those  in  the  four  small 
chapels,  are  all  painted  on  cop- 
per, by  different  artists.  The  pic- 
ture in  the  great  chapel,  on  the 
right  of  the  grand  altar,  is  the 
production  of  the  celebrated  Do- 
minichino ;  that  on  the  grand  al- 
tar, opposite,  is  by  Spagnoletto. 
Three  of  the  pictures  in  the  small 
chapels  are  by  Dominichino,  and 
one  by  Chevalier  Massimo.  All 
the  fresco  paintings  with  which 
the  ceilings  and  angles  of  this 
great  chapel  are  adorned,  are 
likewise  by  Dominichino,  who  had 
commenced  the  painting  of  the 
cupola,  but  death  ^ut  a  period 
to  his  exertions.  This  cupola  was 
afterwards  painted  with  consider- 
able ability  by  the  Chevalier  Lan- 
franc,  who  howevefr  effaced  all 
the  work  which  had  been  exe- 
cuted by  Dominichino. 

The  sacristy  abounds  with  sa- 
cred articles  of  immense  value. 

On  the  right  of  the  cathedral 
Stands  the  archiepiscopal  palace, 
the  principal  appartment  of  which 
i8  ornamented  with  frescoes  pain- 
ted by  the  Chevalier  Lanmmc. 
"^is  palace  contains  several  con- 
rations  and  religious  assem- 


blies, each  of  which  have  a  par- 
ticular object  There  are  likewise 
two  seminaries  for  young  per- 
sons, one  of  which  is  an  urban,, 
and  the  other  a  diocesan  school. 

On  leaving  the  church  by  the 
small  gate,  we  perceive  in  the 
square  the  obelisk  of  St  Janua- 
rius, erected  by  the  Neapolitan 
people  in  1660,  after  the  design 
of  Chevalier  Cosmo  Fansaga.  This 
monument  is  well  worthy  of  no- 
tice, for  the  beauty  of  its  design, 
as  well  as  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  executed ;  the  bronze  statue 
of  St  Januarius,  on  the  summit  of 
this  obelisk,  is  by  Julian  FinellL 

From  St  Januarius  we  go  up 
along  the  streets  leading  to  the 
gate  which  bears  the  same  name, 
in  one  of  which  we  find 

The  C?iurch  of  the  Holy  Apostles. 
—  This  church  is  very  ancient, 
having  been  built  by  Constantino 
on  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  temple 
of  Mercury.  It  was  since  restored 
several  times,  till  the  family  Ca- 
racciolo,  to  whom  it  belonged, 
gave  it  up  to  the  Rev.  P^res 
Teatines,  which  happened  in  the 
year  1570.  They  rebuilt  it  from 
designs  left  by  father  Grimaldi, 
of  the  same  order,  and  the  exe- 
cution of  the  work  was  directed 
by  the  engineer,  James  ConfortL 
This  church  is  among  the  most 
beautiful  and  magnificent  in  Na- 
ples. All  the  paintmgs  which  may 
be  observed  on  its  'ceiling,  as 
well  as  the  four  Evangelists  in 
the  angles  of  the  cupola,  are  tke 
exquisite  productions  of  the  Che- 
valier Laufranc.  The  cupola  was 
painted  by  Benasca  of  Turin, 
who  is  also  the  author  of  the 
fresco  in  the  chapel  of  St  Mi- 
chael The  oil  paintings  on  the 
arches  of  the  chapels  are  by  So- 
limene,  and  the  others  by  Joraans. 
The  upper  part  of  the  great  en- 
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traoce  oTthe  church  exhibits  a 
fine  painting  by  Viyiani,  repre- 
senting the  pool  of  Siloam. 

The  grand  altar  was  designed 
by  the  Chevalier  Fnga.  The  same 
altar  and  the  tabernacle  are  en- 
tirely composed  of  precions  stones 
and  gilt  brass.  The  design  of  the 
tabernacle  was  drawn  by  the  abo- 
yementioned  father  Grimaldi  Five 
pictures,  by  Solimene,  may  be  seen 
in  the  choir.  The  chapel  on  the 
right  of  the  grand  altar  was  erec- 
ted from  designs  by  the  Cheva- 
lier Borromini,  and  is  ornamented 
with  five  pictures  and  two  por- 
traits in  mosaic,  copied  by  John 
Baptiste  Calandra  from  the  ori- 
ginals by  Ghiido. 

Between  the  alter  of  this  chapel, 
and  the  mosaic,  is  seen  a  very 
handsome  picture  representing  se- 
veral little  boys.  The  fore  part 
of  the  altar  consists  of  a  single 
piece  of  marble,  upon  which  are 
sculptured  in  bas-relief  fhe  em- 
blems of  the  four  Evangelists,  a 
production  of  the  cdebrated 
Fleming.  This  plate  is  supported 
by  two  lions  of  marble)  sci^ptured 
by  Julian  FineUi,  of  Carrara.  Op- 
posite this  chapel  is  that  of  the 
Conception,  the  altar  of  which 
is  composed  of  valuable  stones 
and  gilt  brass.  The  whole  chapel 
is  ornamented  with  beautiful 
mari>les.  The  pictures  which  are 
seen  there,  executed  upon  brass, 
are  by  Solimene.  Those  which 
may  be  observed  upon  the  upper 
sides  of  these  two  chapels  are 
by  Jordans.  The  chapel  of  St 
Michael  contains  a  picture  by 
Marco  da  Sienne.  The  fresco, 
as  we  said  before,  is  the  work 
of  Benasca. 

Underneath  this  church  is  a 
laree  cemetery,  m  which  is  bu- 
ried the  Chev^er  Marini,  a  ce- 
lebrated Neapolitan  poet,   who 


died  in  the  year  1625,  at  twe&t;^- 
nine  years,  of  a^e.  The  tomb  is 
adorned  with  his  bust,  painted 
and  crowned  with  laurel.  It  bears 
an  inscription,  and  the  emblems 
of  the  Muses,  with  another  in- 
scription under  them.  There  is 
besides  a  little  step  upon  the 
pavement,  supporting  a  marble 
plate,  with  an  epigram  engraved 
upon  it 

The  magnificence  of  the  ad- 
joining building  is  not  inferior 
to  that  of  the  church.  It  con- 
tained a  library  and  an  archive 
in  which  several  ancient  manu- 
scripts were  preserved.  Both  the 
latter  and  tiie  library  have  been 
removed.  A  part  of  the  manu- 
scripts are  now  in  the  public 
library  at  the  Academia  degli 
Studi. 

We  take  now  again  the  way 
leading  to  Porta  St  Gennaro,  near 
which  is 

TTie  Hospital  for  the  Incurable, 
— ^This  pious  establishment  was 
commenced  in  1519,  by  a  cha- 
ritable lady  called  Maria  Lo- 
renza  Longo;  it  was  afterwards 
augmented  by  several  donations, 
particularly  by  that  of  Gaspard 
Eomer,  a  rich  merchant  of  Flan- 
ders. It  is  capable  of  containing 
upwards  of  1,000  persons,  and 
there  are  about  as  many  at  pre- 
sent, both  men  and  women.  Sick 
people  are  received  here  from 
all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and 
even  foreigners,  whatever  their 
infirmity  may  be.  It  is  likewise 
a  place  of  refuge  for  young  wo- 
men who  wish  to  retire  from 
the  world.  Separate  rooms  have 
been  latel^r  arranged  here  for 
the  admission  of  those  infirm 
who  (^er  to  pay  a  rent 

The  hospital  is  furnished  with 
four  Clinic  schods,  namely,  lof 
physic,  surgery,  midwifery,  and 
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ophthalmy.  There  is  besides  a 
tneatre  of  anatomy,  where  public 
lessons  of  anatomy  are  given,  and 
a  college  for  young  people  who 
wish  to  be  instructed  in  the  heal- 
ing art.  J 

The  next  object  of  attention, 
situated  near  Porta  Capuana,  is 
the  church  vulgarly  called 

St  Catherine  a  Formello,  —  It 
was  built  in  1583,  together  with 
a  convent,  by  the  Dominicans, 
who  employed  Anthony  Delia 
Cava  as  the  architect  The  con- 
vent has  been  since  suppressed, 
and  the  church  is  at  present  a 
parochial  one  under  the  tittle  of 
St  Tommaso  della  Begione  Ca- 
puana. It  is  decorated  with  fine 
marbles,  pictures,  and  paintings, 
by  good  authors.  The  fresco  on 
the  door  is  by  Luigi  Garzi,  who 
painted  likewise  the  ceiling  of 
the  church.  The  pictures  repre- 
senting the  defeat  of  the  Albi- 
gesi,  and  the  whole  chapel  of  St 
Catherine,  are  executed  by  Del 
Po.  Marco  da  Sienne,  the  author 
of  the  picture  representing  the 
Conversion  of  St  Paul.  There  is 
another  by  Buono,  representing 
.  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi  The 
cupola  of  this  church  was  painted 
by  De  Matteis,  and  it  deserves 
the  more  to  be  observed  as  it 
was  the  first  ^ected  in  Naples. 

Not  far  f^om  this  church,  to- 
wards the  interior  of  the  town, 
we  find 

The  Vicaria  —This  edifice  was 
formerly  called  Castel  Capuano, 
on  account  of  its  vicinity  to  the 
gate  of  that  name.  It  is  a  very 
extensive  and  isolated  place,  sur- 
rounded by  high  and  strong  waJls 
resembling  a  fort  M^am  I,  kmg 
of  Naples,  built  this  palace  for 
a  residence;  and  it  was  inhabited 
bv  his  successors  till  the  time  of 
Ferdinand  L  Don  Peter  of  To- 


ledo, viceroy  of  Naples,  having 
afterwards  constructed  a  larger 
and  more  commodious  habitation 
for  the  royal  residence,  converted 
the  palace  of  Vicaria  into  courts 
of  justice.  This  alteration  took 
place  in  1540. 

These  courts,  or  tribunals,  are 
the  Tribunale  Civile,  correspond- 
ing to  that  of  Premiere  Instance 
in  France ;  the  Gran  Corte  Civile 
being  a  court  of  appeal,  and  the 
Gran  Corte  Criminale  the  high 
court  of  justice  for  criminal  affairs. 
In  each  of  these  courts  are  halls 
for  the  judges,  and  for  the  infe- 
rior officers.  The  judges'  rooms 
are  omamentad  with  paintings 
representing  the  attributes  of 
Justice;  and  a  chapel  belongs  to 
each  tribunal,  where  the  holy 
mass  is  celebrated  every  day 
especiaUy  for  the  judges.  Upstairs 
are  the  ^eat  general  archives 
of  the  kingdom,  containing  a 
very  Is^ge  collection  of  diplomas 
and  ancient  parchments. 

The  Vicaria  besides  contains 
the  largest  prisons  in  Naples, 
and  a  Commissaire  de  Police  is 
established  here  for  the  preser- 
vation of  order.  A  short  distance 
from  the  Vicaria  stands  the 

Church  of  the  Annunciation,  — 
This  church  and  the  adjoining 
house  were  erected  by  Queen  San- 
cia,  wife  of  King  Robert,  and  after- 
wards augmented  in  1343  by 
Queen  Jane  E.  The  church,  how- 
ever, was  rebuilt  with  great  mag- 
nificence in  1540.  It  was  orna- 
mented with  marbles  and  paint- 
ings by  Lanfranc  and  Jordans, 
as  well  as  with  sculptures  by  Ber- 
nini and  Merliano;  but  the  con- 
flagration of  1757  having  des- 
troyed this  magnificent  temple, 
its  re-erection  was  again  com- 
menced, and  finished  in  1782,  on 
the  plan  of  the  Chevalier  Vanvi- 
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telli,  at  an  expense  of  260,000 
dacats.  This  church,  which  has 
three  naves,  divided  by  marble 
columns,  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable in  Naples  for 'the  beauty 
of  its  architecture.  The  paintings 
of  the  grand  altar  and  those  of 
the  windows  are  by  Francis  de 
Mura;  and  the  Prophets,  on  the 
angles  of  the  cupola,  are  the  pro- 
ductions of  Fischietti. 

In  going  toward  the  grand  al- 
tar we  find  near  it,  on  the  right 
side,  the  chapel  of  St  Buono, 
where  there  is  a  magnificent  pic- 
ture by  Sj^agnbletto,  represent- 
ing Piety.  Some  canvas  has  -been 
joined  on  round  it  in  order  to 
preserve  better  the  original;  but 
the  best  picture  in  this  church 
is  that  which  is  seen  near  the 
baptistery  in  the  chapel  of  the 
C<mception.  It  represents  the  Holy 
Yirgin  under  the  title  Delia  Cra^ 
zie,  and  is  constantly  looked  upon 
as  an  original  work  of  JRaphaeL 

The  traveller  will  not  see  with- 
out admiration  the  sacristy  of  this 
church.  It  is  covered  all  around 
with  nut  wood  carved  all  over, 
and  representing  the  whole  history 
of  the  New  Testament.  This  stu- 
pendous work  was  executed  by 
John,  called  de  Nola.  The  paint- 
ings on  the  ceiling  of  the  same  sa- 
aristy,  representing  several  events 
belonging  to  the  Old  Testament, 
are  Sxe  work  of  Belisario  Co- 
renxio.     '  • 

This  sacristry,  the  chapel  op- 
posite it,  and  tne  room  called  the 
treasury,  are  the  only  remains  of 
the  ancient  temple,  which,  as  we 
said  b^ore,  bocame  a  prey  to  the 
fiLames.  In  the  treasury  two  niches 
are  seen,  containing  relics  of  two 
bodies  of  the  Innocents  killed  by 
order  of  Herod.  They  were  given 
to  the  church  by  Queen  Jane  H ; 
they  then  lay  in  chests  of  silver. 


They  are  at  present  within  chests 
of  wood  bright  as  silver.    • 

Undemea&  this  church  there 
is  another,  having  two  doors,  which 
give  it  entrance  into  two  courts* 
This  subterranean  edifice  is  re- 
markably fine  on  account  of  it» 
round  form,  enhanced  by  six  al- 
tars. It  is  likewise  admired  for 
the  lightness  of  its  roof,  suppor- 
ted by  granite  columns,  ana  in 
the  middle  of  which  is  an  open- 
ing, by  which  light  is  introduced 
from  the  upper  church. 

Contiguous  to  it  is  a  house, 
which  formerly  served  as  an  ho- 
spital. This  has  been  suppressed, 
but  foundlings  are  still  received 
here;  and  from  their  number  a 
society  was  formed  six  years  ago, 
consisting  of  100  girls,  who  live 
together  and  appli  themselves  to 
several  trades. 

A  rather  long  way  leads  from 
the  Annunziata  to 

The  Market  Square. — This  is 
the  largest  square  in  Naples,  and 
the  market  held  here  on  Mon- 
day and  Friday  may  perhaps  be 
considered  as  one  of  the  largest 
fairs  in  the  kingdom.  AU  kinds  of 
provisions  may  be  procured.  The 
houses  in  the  environs  of  this 
square  are  inhabited  by  the  low- 
est classes  of  the  people. 

This  sqpare  has  been  the  scene 
of  two  dreadful  events — the  as- 
sassination of  the  young  Conra- 
din,  and  the  popular  revolution 
of  Masaniello.  Conradin  was  to 
become  king  of  Naples,  as  the 
heir  of  his  fa^er,  the  Emperor 
Conrad.  He  repaired  to  Naples, 
accompanied  bv  Frederick,  duke 
of  Austria,  witn  an  army  to  con- 

auer  the  city,  and  rescue  it  from 
le  dominion  of  Charles  of  An- 
jou,  whose  claims  were  recogni- 
sed by  the  pope,  Clement  VI* 
Charles  of  Ajdjou,  however,  f 
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feated  them.  They  were  betrayed 
in  their  fliffht,  delivered  iato  his 
hands,  and  decapitated  in  this 
square  on  the  26th  of  October, 
1268;  this  is  perhaps  the  only 
example  of  a  sovereign  condemi- 
ned  to  death  by  another  sove- 
' reign.  On  the  spot  where  this 
base  execution  took  place  a  small 
chapel  with  a  cross  was  erected. 
There  was  likewise  a  porphyry 
column,  surrounded  by  diese  two 
verses :  — 

"Asturis   ungne,  Leo   pallam   rapiens 

aquilinum. 
Hie  deplumaTit,  aeepbalumqae  dedit." 

These  lines  allude  to  the  im- 
perial eagle,  and  to  the  name  of 
the  Austrian  nobleman  who  gave 
up  Gonradin  to  the  king  of  Na- 
ples; 'but  tMs  diapel  was  de- 
stroyed in  the  conflagration  of 
the  year  1781. 

The  revolt  of  Masaniello  like- 
wise commenced  at  this  spot  on 
the  16th  of  June,  1647,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  imposition  of  a 
tax  on  firuit  by  the  viceroy,  Duke 
Arcos,  who  had  added  tibis  to 
the  heavy  burdens  under  which 
the  inhabitants  of  Naples  were 
already  groaning.  (See  the  ac- 
com^t  of  this  revolt  in  the  Hi- 
story of  Naples.)  This  insurrec- 
tion of  the  people  afforded  a  fine 
suhject  for  several  painters  of 
that  period,  such  as  Salvator 
Rosa;  Andrew  Falconi,  Fracan- 
zano,  Micco  Spartaro,  who  each 
painted  the  scene  on  the  market 
place.  Michael  Angelo  of  Bam- 
bochades  likewise  employed  his 
talents  on  this  occasion  in  paintr 
ing  the  beautiful  picture  now  in 
the  Spada  Gallery  at  Rome. 

On  this  square  is 

I%e  Church  of  St  Marff  of  the 
Carmelites. — This  church  is  much 
frequented  on  account  of  its  si- 

'ion,  as  well  as  owing  to  the 


ffeneral  religious  character  of  the 
Neapolitan  people.  It  was  origi- 
nally very  small,  but  was  consi- 
derably enlarged  in  1269  by  the 
Empress  Margaret  of  Austria,  the 
momer  of  the  ill-fated  Oonradin. 
She  repaired  to  Naples,  in  order 
to  rescue  her  son  out  of  the 
hands  of  Charles  of  Anjou;  but 
the  unfortunate  Oonradin  having 
been  decapitated  some  days  be- 
fore her  arrival,  she  had  no  other 
consolation  than  that  of  provid- 
ing his  funeral,  and  applying  to 
this  church  the  sums  of  money 
which  she  had  prepared  for  the 
ransom  of  her  son.  She  caused 
his  body  to  be  transferred  from 
the  chapel  of  the  cross  in  this 
church,  where  it  hat  been  bu- 
ried, to  a  spot  behind  the  grand 
altar. 

This  church  'is  extremely  mag- 
nificent, and  is  ornamented  wi3i 
marbles,  gilt  stuccoes,  and  paint- 
ings by  Solimene.  Jordans,  and 
Matteis.  On  the  grand  altar  is 
an  ancient  image  of  the  Virgin,* 
which,  it  is  pretended,  was  pain- 
ted by  St  Luke;  there  is.  like- 
wise a  crucifix,  which  is  held  in 
great  veneration  by  the  Neapo- 
litans. 

A  statue  of  the  Empress  Mar- 
garet was  in  the  court  of  the  ad- 
joining house.  It  is  now  in  tihe 
Academia  degli  Studi.  Thesteeple, 
which  rises  over  this  entrance, 
is  more  lofty  than  thAt  of  any 
other  church  in  Naples. 

The  castle  of  the  Carmelites, 
which  is  contiguous  to  the  church, 
and  to  the  house  above  men- 
tioned, was  originally  a  simple 
tower,  erected  by  Ferdinand  of 
Arragon  in  1484.  It  was  after- 
wards converted  into  a  square 
form,  and  augmented  by  a  ba- 
stion, in  order  that  it  might  be 
a  better  defence  to   the  town. 
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HaTinff  been  the  piincipal  fort- 
resB  of  the  city  during  the  re- 
volt of  Masaiuello,  in  1647,  if, 
was  fortified,  and  in  1648  was 
formed  into  a  castle. 

From  thia   square  we  return 
along  the  quay. 


ENVIRONS  OF  NAPLES. 

WESTERN  EXCUBSION. 

COAST  OF  POZZVOLI,  BAIA,  BAVLI,  AND 
CVLMAE. 

This  district,  which  is  situated 
in  the  western  part  of  the  king- 
dom of  Naples,  between  Posilippo 
and  Lintemum,  was  formerly  cal- 
led Happy  Country,  but  is  now 
denominated  the  Land  of  Labour. 
Indeed,  it  is  the  most  extraordi- 
nary country  in  the  world;  inde- 
ixendently  of  its  astonishing  fer- 
tility, nature  presents  very  sin- 
gular phenomena  in  the  volca- 
noes, which  are  not  yet  extinct 
This  spot  has  been  celebrated 
by  the  fables  of  antiquity,  in 
which  it  has  been  made  the  seat 
of  pagan  superstition;  and,  con- 
sequently, the  resort  of  an  im- 
mense number  of  persons.  The 
residence  of  the  Orientals  in  this 
country  has  likewise  contributed 
to  its  fame.  When  the^  Romans 
rendered  themselves  the  masters 
of  the  known  world,  the  coast 
of  Pozzuoli  became  the  centre  of 
their  ei^'oyments:  they  embellis- 
hed it  with  magnificence,  and  here 
they  scattered  the  treasures  which 
they  had  taken  from  other  nations. 
On  these  shores  they  found  eve- 
rything, that  could  tend  to  refresh 
tneir  spirits,  or  remove  the  di- 
seases of  their  bodies;  a  mild 
and  temperate  climate,  a  fertile 
BOH,  audt  in  short,  a  freedom  un- 
known to  large  capitals.  From 


that  period  the  coast  became  gra- 
dually covered  with  country  hou- 
ses, and  public  and  private  buil- 
dings of  the  most  sumptuous  de- 
scription. The  villas  were  built 
in  tne  form  of  towns. 

The  prosperity  of  Pozzuoli  fell 
with  the  prosperity  of  the  Roman 
empire;  this  beautiful  district  be- 
oame  desolate  and  uncultivated^ 
and  the  air  unhealthy  and  per- 
nicious ;  the  great  number  of  towns, 
formerly  so  populous  and  flou- 
rishing, no  longer  exist,  and  it 
is  with  difficulty  that  even  the 
traces  of  their  ancient  grandeur 
may  be  discovered.  Pozzuoli  now 

S resents  the  sad  spectacle  of  a 
eclining  population,  though ,  at 
every  step  appear  the  vestiges 
of  ancient  monuments,  calculated 
to  stimulate  curiosity  and  excite 
admiration.  The  phenomena  pf 
nature,  which  have  outbraved  the 
vicissitudes  to  which  the  works 
of  human  art  are  liable,  still  call 
for  attention.  Beneficent  nature 
has  afforded  relief  to  disease  in 
the  number  and  diversity  of  the 
mineral  waters,  which  are  here 
visible.  The  extraordinary  cha- 
racter of  the  phenomena,  and  the 
imj^ortant  objects  existing  in  the 
vicmity  of  Pozzuoli,  have  indu- 
ced us  to  give  an  account  of  them 
for  the  assistance  of  travellers. 

Till  within  a  few  years,  the  only 
way  to  Pozzuoli  was  through  the 
grotto  of  Posilippo,  beyond  which 
3ie  traveller  could  proceed  either 
by  the  valley  of  Bagnoli,  and 
along  the  sea  shore,  or  by  the 
lake  of  Agnano  and  the  Solfatra^ 
following,  in  the  latter  case,  nar> 
row  by-paths.  We  shall  take  this 
last  way  on  our  return,  taking 
at  present  the  new  roaa  of  Po- 
silippo ;  that  we  may  eigoy  it  in 
its  naturel  direction. 

New  Boad  of  Posilippo, — This 
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gilt  brass.  There  are  in  Uiis  churdd 
numerous  chapels,  enriched  with 
beautiful  marble,  sculptures,  and 
paintings.  Under  the  chapel  of 
St  Cajetan  is  a  subterranean  one 
consecrated  to  the  same  saint,  the 
vault  of  which  was  painted  by 
the  Chevalier  Solimene.  Behina 
the  altar  are  preserved  the  bo- 
dies of  that  saint  and  of  John 
Marinonio,  as  well  as  those  of 
other  illustrious  Tejtines.  Both 
the  lower  and  upper  chapels  are 
entirely  of  choice  marbles.  The 
chapel  of  St  Andrew  Avellino 
consits  likewise  of  fine  marbles. 
The  altar  is  of  valuable  stones, 
and  gilt  brass.  An  urn  of  this 
metal  is  seen  upon  it,  containing 
the  body  of  the  saint.  An  ancient 
picture ,  most  worthy  of  notice, 
is  seen  in  the  chapel,  called  della 
Puritk.  It  represents  the  Holy 
Virgin.  This  chapel  was  painted 
by  the  Chevalier  Massimo  Stan- 
zioni,  and  it  contains  four  statues 
of  white  marble,  representing  the 
Cardinal  Virtues.  This  is  the  work 
of  Andrew  Ifalcone  Finally,  a 
very  ancient  picture,  by  an  able 
though  unknown  author,  may  be 
observed  in  the  chapel  of  StPe- 
Peter  and  St  Paul,  where  .are 
also  four  cabinets,  containing  fifty- 
two  bodies  of  martyrs  in  as  many 
chests. 

The  sacristy  is  one  of  the 
handsomest  in  Naples,  and  is 
particularly  remarkable  for  the 
beauty  of  its  decorations  and 
paintings,  which  are  all  by  Soli- 
mene. Near  the  small  entrance 
to  tiie  chapel  is  an  ancient  co- 
limm,  which  was  found  in  the 
temple  of  Neptune;  it  is  about 
four  feet  in  diameter,  and  twenty- 
eight  feet  in  height 

The  adjacent  house  has  two 
courts,  one  of  which  •  is  sur- 
rounded by  columns  of  granite. 


taken  from  the'  ancient  chureh. 
Several  stairs  lead  from  the  se- 
cond court  to  the  corridors  in- 
habited by  the  fathers.  Thence 
may  be  seen  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  wall  of  a  theatre,  where, 
according  to  the  testimony  of 
Seneca  and  Tacitus,  the  Empe- 
ror Nero  appeared  for  the  first 
time  in  public,  to  sing  the  verses 
which  he  had  composed.  It  was 
also  through  this  theatre  that 
Seneca  passed  every  day,  on  his 
way  to  hear  the  lessons  of  t^e 
philosopher  Metronactus,  when 
he  complained  that  he  saw  so 
many  persons  eoing  to  the  spec- 
tacle, and  so  few  to  the  house 
of  the  philosopher.  Thus  even 
the  wise  heathens  knew  that  the 
ways  of  sensuality  are  dangerous 
and  despicable. 

A  short  distance  divides  the 
church  of  St  Paul  from 

The  Church  of  St  Philip  Neri, 
called  also  Dei  Gerolimini. — The 
glorious  St  Philip  Neri,  .in  the 
year  1592,  with  the  produce  of 
considerable  alms,  founded  this 
church,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  in  Naples.  The  front 
is  entirely  of  marblie,  and  was 
executed  about  sixty  years  ago 
from  designs  by  the  ChevaUer 
Fuga.  The  statues  with  which  it 
is  ornamented  are  bySammartino^ 
The  church  contains  three  naves, 
divided  by  twelve  granite  columns 
of  the  Corinthian  order,  executed 
from  the  designs  of  Denis  La- 
zari.  There  are  several  chapels, 
most  of  which  are  adorned  with 
marble  ornaments,  gilt  stuccoes, 
and  paintings  by  PomarancL 
Paul  de  Matteis,  Santa  Fede,  and 
Jordans. 

The  grand  altar  was  composed 
of  valuable  stones;  but  towards 
the  end  of  the  last  century  it 
was  pulled  down.  It  is  at  ^e- 
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seat  of  8ftQceo,  but  another  is 
nuJcing  of  marble,  with  a  taber- 
nade  of  valuable  stones. 

The  chapel  of  St  Philip  Neri, 
on  the  right,  is  extremely  splen- 
did; the  picture  on  the  altar  is 
a  mke  copy  of  the  original,  by 
Guido,  at  Home ;  and  the  fresco 
paintings  on  the  ceiling  of  the 
small  cupola  and  at  the  angles 
are  by  Solimene.  The  picture  of 
the  Gu&pel  of  St  Francis  is  by 
Guide.  The  chapel  on  the  right 
of  the  grand  altar  contains  six 
statues,  sculptured  by  Peter  Ber- 
nini, the  father  of  the  famous 
Laurent  of  Bome.  The  picture 
representing  the  agony  of  St 
Alexis,  in  the  last  chapel,  is^by 
Peter  da  Cortona. 

The  '  sacristy  is  embellished 
with  many  fine  pictures,  amongst 
which  may  be  mentioned  Sie 
Flight.into  E^t,  by  Guido  Reni; 
the  Yirdn  with  ue  infant  Jesus 
and  St  John,  thought  to  be  by 
Raphael;  the  ^^Eccehomo,"  and 
the  apostle  St  Andrew,  by  Spag- 
noletto ;  and  some  other  pictures, 
supposed  to  be  painted  by  Do- 
minichino.  But  the  principal  pic- 
ture admired  here  is  tifiat  by 
Guido,  representing  St.  John 
meeting  the  Lord.  There  is  be- 
sides a  picture  on  wood,  exhi- 
biting the  Adoration  of  the  Magi, 
by  Andrew  Sabatino  of  Salerno, 
in  which  sevaral  portraits  are 
painted.  Among  them  are  those 
of  Ferdinand  I  of  Aragon,  Al- 
phonso  I,  John  Gioviano  Pon- 
tano,  Raphael,  and  another,  which 
seems  to  be  that  of  Bernard  Tasso, 
the  father  of  Torquato. 
.  The  house  adjoining  this  church 
contains  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated libraries  in  Naples,  both 
on  account  of  the  value,  as  well 
as  the  number  of  the  books.  It 
has  been  particularly  enriched 


by  on  excellent  library  of  the 
advocate  Joseph  Yaletta,  which 
coi\sisted'  of  a  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  volumes,  almost  all  of 
the  best  Greek,  Latin,  Italian, 
French,  and  English  authors.  It 
possesses  besides  a  great  number 
of  ancient  manuscripts,  among 
which  is  a  Summa  by  St  Thomas. 

SIXTH  DAY. 

Fr<Hn  Toledo  proceed  through 
the  streets  of  St  Biagio  dei  Librari 
andihe  Yicaria,  to 

The  Cathedral  Church  of  St  Ja- 
nuariu8» — The  ancient  cathedral, 
dedicated  to  St  Restituta,  was 
built  during  the  reign  of  Gon- 
stantine  the  Great,  on  the  remains 
of  the  Temple  of  Apollo.  In  1280 
Charles  I  of  Anjou  commenced 
the  erection  of  a  large  and  mag- 
nificent cathedral,  which  he  still 
further  augmented  by  demolish- 
ing part  of  the  church  of  St  Re- 
stituta. This  extensive  building^ 
which  was  finished  by  Charles  U 
in  1299,  having  fallen  down  du- 
ring the  earthquake  of  1456, 
Alphonso  I,  king  of  Naples,  re- 
built it  after  the  designs  of  Ni- 
colas Pisano. 

The  front  of  this  grand  temple 
was  first  erected  in  ^407,  and 
restored  in  1788.  The  interior 
and  exterior  architecture  of  this 
church  is  Gothic,  and  the  whole 
is  magnificently  adorned  with 
figures  in  bas-relief,  and  other 
ornaments;  on  each  side  of  the 
door  are  two  beautiful  columns 
of  porphyry. 

In  the  interior  of  this  church 
are  a  great  number  of  chapels, 
and  one  hundred  and  ten  co- 
lumns of  Egyptian  and  African 
granite,  preserved  from  the  re- 
mains of  the  ancient  temple  of 
Apollo ;  around  each  pilaster  are 
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placed  three  of  these  columns, 
covered  with  stucco,  which  di- 
vide the  church  into  three  naves; 
the  other  columns  may  be  seen 
under  the  arches  and  in  the 
chapels.  The  grand  altar,  which 
is  entirely  composed  of  choice 
marbles,  was  remodelled  in  1744, 
after  designs  by  the  Chevalier 
Paul  Posi.  On  the  upper  part 
of  this  altar  is  a  beautiful  marble 
statue,  representing  the  Assump- 
tion, executed  by  Peter  Bracci. 
The  two  ancient  candelabra  are 
well  worthy  of  notice. 

A  double  staircase  leads  to 
the  subterranean  church,  which 
is  covered  with  white  marble,  and 
ornamented  with  bas-reliefs,  ara- 
besques, and  very  neat  figures 
of  various  kinds.  The  ceiling  is 
finished  in  the  antique  style,  and 
is  supported  by  ten  columns  of 
cipollino.  The  body  of  St  Janua- 
rius,  bishop  of  Beneventum,  and 
the  great  patron  of  Naples,  is 
deposited  under  the  grand  altar. 
This  subterranean  church  was 
made  in  1492,  by  Cardinal  Oli- 
viero  CaraflPa,  archbishop  of  Na- 
ples, whose  statue,  in  the  act  of 
kneeling,  behind  the  altar,  is 
supposed  to  be  the  work  of  Buo- 
narotti 

Returning  to  the  unper  church, 
we  see  in  the  window  on  the 
right  of  the  grand  altar,  four  pic- 
tures by  Jordans.  and  in  the 
opposite  window  lour  others  by 
Solimene,  besides  which  there 
is  one  representing  the  An- 
nunciation, by  Peter  Perugi- 
no,  the  master  of  Raphael.  The 
paintings  on  the  ceiling  of  the 
principal  nave  are  by  Santafede, 
and  the  pictures  by  John  Vin- 
cent Forli.  The  tombs  of  Charles 
of  Aniou,  of  Charles  Martello, 
and  of  his  wife  Clemence,  are  si- 
tuated over  the  great  door  of  the 


church.  Over  the  small  doors  are 
two  pictures  by  George  Vasari. 
The  left  side  of  the  great  door 
presents  an  antique  vase  of  Egyp- 
tian basalt,  raised  on  a  pedestal 
of  porphyry,  and  remarkable  for 
its  bas-relief,  representing  the  at- 
tributes of  Bacchus. 

The  sacristy  is  adorned  with  nu- 
merous paintings,  amongst  which 
may  be  found  portraits  of  all  the 
bishops  and  archbishops  of  Na- 
ples. The  cabinet  on  Ae  side  of 
the  altar  is  used  as  the  deposi- 
tory of  numerous  valuable  relics. 

Amongst  the  sepulchral  monu- 
ments of  tiiis  church  is  that  of 
Innocent  TV,  who  died  at  Naples 
in  1254.  The  front  of  the  chapel 
Caracciolo  is  likewise  adorned  with 
the  tomb  of  Cardinal  Innico  Ca- 
racciolo,archbishof  of  Naples.  This 
monument  is  celebratea  for  the 
beauty  of  its  composition;  three 
children  are  seen  exhibiting  a  me- 
dallion on  which  is  sculptured  the 
portrait  of  the  cardinal ;  the  lower 
part  of  the  dress  is  turned  aside 
to  display  a  skeleton,  holding  an 
hour  glass.  Peter  Ghetti  was  the 
artist  of  this  fine  sculpture,  which 
appears  to  have  furnished  ^e  idea 
for  that  beautiful  composition  of 
Bernini  (mentioned  in  the  Itine- 
rary ofRome,  in  the  description 
of  the  tomb  of  Alexander  Vll,  of 
the  house  Chigi),  now  at  Rome 
in  the  cathedral  of  St  Peter. 

The  church  of  St  Januarius 
encloses  that  of  St  Restituta,  which 
was  formerly  the  cathedral.  It 
was  erected,  as  we  have  said,  in 
the  time  of  Constantine,  on  the 
ruins  of  the  temple  of  Apollo,  to 
which  were  attached  the  columns 
now  supporting  the  nave.  This 
church  was  for  many  centuries 
the  cathedral  of  Naples,  before 
the  erection  of  the  new  build- 
ing, which  belongs  to  the   Ca- 
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j^ons,  established  by  Gonstantiiie, 
fourteen  of  whom  were  appointed 
to  officiate  the^e.  The  lower  part 
of  the  great  altar  contains  an  an- 
tique basin  of  white  marble.  The 
two  Corinthian  cplumns  on  the  side 
of  this  altar  are  likewise  antique. 
The  next  object  demanding  at- 
tention is  Ihe  chapel  of  St  John 
the  Baptist,  sumamed  a  Fonte, 
because  Gonstantine  the  Great  had 
erected  baptismal  fonts  there,  in 
memory  of  his  baptism,  as  he 
had  done  at  Bx)me,  in  the  church 
called  St  John  in  Fonte;  he  like- 
wise erected  the  baptistery,  on 
the  side  of  the  cathedral  of  St 
John  ofLaterano.  The  grand  ba- 
salt vase,  which  we  have  pre- 
viously mentioned  in  the  cathe- 
dral church,  was  likewise  used 
for  the  purpose  of  baptism.  The 
cupola  of  this  chapel  is  covered 
with  representations  of  historical 
facts,  in  very  ancient  mosaic  work. 
Opposite  the  church  of  StRe- 
stituta  is  the  chapel  of  St  Ja- 
nuarius,  called  the  Treasure,  not 
only  because  it  cost  nearly  a  mil- 
libn  of  ducats,  but  because  it  con- 
tains immense  riches.  It  was  erec- 
ted in  1608,  at  the  expense  of 
the  Neapolitan  people,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  vow  made,  when  this 
town  was  afSicted  by  the  plague 
in  1526.  This  chapel  is  of  a  circu- 
lar form,  and  is  decorated  with 
seven  altars.  The  building  was 
erected  from  designs  by  P.  Gri- 
maldi  Theatine,  with  the  excep- 
ti^  of  the  exterior  front,  which 
was  executed  after  the  design  of 
Chevalier  Fansaga.  Art  and  splen- 
dour seem  to  have  concurred  in 
the  formation  of  this  extraordi- 
nary chapel,  which  is  enriched 
with  every  land  of  ornament.  The 
exterior  front  is  composed  of  black 
and  white  marble,  with  two  large 
colmmis,  supporting  the  arcm- 


trave ;  the  sides  of  the  door,  which 
is  of  bronze,  are  adorned  with 
two  niches,  containing  the  sta- 
tues of  St  Peter  and  St  Paul, 
executed  by  Julian  Finelli.  The 
upper  ornaments  were  executed 
by  Delcosset,  a  Frenchman. 

The  interior  of  this  chapel, 
which  resembles  a  church  in 
magnificence,  is  decorated  with 
twenty-four  columns  of  the  Co- 
rinthian order,  of  brocatello  mar- 
ble, between  which  are  placed, 
on  f6te  days,  thirty-six  silver 
busts  of  the  patron  saints,  exe- 
cuted by  Finelli,  as  well  as  eigh- 
teen busts  of  bronze,  by  inferior 
artists.  On  the  upper  part  of  the 
grand  altar  is  the  statue  of  St 
Januarius,  represented  seated  and 
ready  to  bless  the  people.  In  a 
small  tabernacle  with  silver  doors 
are  preserved  the  head  and  two 
vials  of  the  saint's  blood,  said 
to  have  been  collected  by  a  Nea- 
politan lady  during  his  martyr- 
dom. This  blood  becomes  mira- 
culously liquid  whenever  it  is 
placed  before  the  head  of  St  Ja- 
nuarius.  The  ceremony  of  this 
miracle  is  repeated  three  times 
a  year;  that  is,  during  eight  days 
of  the  month  of  May,  eight  days 
of  the  month  of  September,  and 
on  the  day  of  protection,  the  16th 
of  December.  This  miracle  is  to 
the  Neapolitans  a  constant  ob- 
ject of  devotion  and  astonishment, 
of  which  no  one  who  has  not 
been  present  can  form  a  just 
idea.  When  the  liquefaction  of 
the  blood  takes  place,  immedi- 
ately the  ioy  of  the  people  knows 
no  bounds ;  but  if  the  operation 
of  the  miracle  is  retarded  one 
moment,  the  cries  and  groanings 
of  the  people  rend  the  air ;  for 
at  Naples  the  procrastination  of 
this  miracle  is  considered  the 
presage  of  some  great  misfor- 
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tune ;  but  the  deyotion  and  faith 
of  the  Neapolitans,  particulariy 
of  the  women,  are  so  great,  that 
the  blood  never  foils  to  become 
liquid,  and  resume  ltd  consistency 
on  each  of  the  eight  days;  so 
that  every  one  may  see  and  kiss 
the  blood  of  St  Januarius,  in  as 
liquid  a  state  as  when  it  first 
issued  from  his  veins.  The  dty 
of  Naples  has  several  times  been 
in  danger  of  being  destroyed  by 
the  eruptions  of  Mount  Vesuvius, 
by  earthquakes,  and  by  other  cala- 
mities, such  as  war,  pestilence,&c., 
but  it  has  always  been  delivered 
from  them  by  its  patron  saint 

The  pictures  in  both  the  large 
chapels,  and  those  in  the  four  small 
chapels,  are  all  painted  on  cop- 
per, by  different  artists.  The  pic- 
ture in  the  great  chapel,  on  the 
right  of  the  grand  altar,  is  the 
production  of  the  celebrated  Do- 
minichino ;  that  on  the  grand  al- 
tar, opposite,  is  by  Spagnoletto. 
Three  of  the  pictures  in  the  small 
chapels  are  by  Dominichino,  and 
one  by  Chevalier  Massimo.  All 
the  fresco  paintings  with  which 
the  ceilings  and  angles  of  this 
great  chapel  are  adorned,  are 
likewise  by  Dominichino,  who  had 
commenced  the  painting  of  the 
cupola,  but  death  jmt  a  period 
to  his  exertions.  This  cupola  was 
afterwards  painted  with  consider- 
able ability  by  the  Chevalier  Lan- 
franc,  who  howevefr  effaced  all 
the  work  which  had  been  exe- 
cuted by  Dominichino. 

The  sacristy  abounds  with  sa- 
cred articles  of  immense  value. 

On  the  right  of  the  cathedral 
stands  the  archiepiscopal  palace, 
the  principal  appartment  of  which 
18  ornamented  with  frescoes  pain- 
ted by  the  Chevalier  Laniranc. 
This  palace  contains  several  con- 
gregations and  religious  assem- 


blies, each  of  which  have  a  par- 
ticular object  There  are  likewise 
two  seminaries  for  young  per- 
sons, one  of  which  is  an  urban^, 
and  the  other  a  diocesan  schooL 

On  leaving  the  church  by  the 
small  gate,  we  perceive  in  the 
square  the  obelisk  of  St  Janna- 
rius,  erected  by  the  Neapolitan 
people  in  1660,  after  the  design 
of  Chevalier  Cosmo  Fansaga.  This 
monument  is  well  worthy  of  no- 
tice, for  the  beauty  of  its  design, 
as  well  as  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  executed ;  the  bronze  statue 
of  St  Januarius,  on  the  summit  of 
this  obelisk,  is  by  Julian  FinellL 

From  St  Januarius  we  go  up 
along  the  streets  leading  to  the 
gate  which  bears  the  same  name, 
in  one  of  which  we  find 

The  C?iurch  oftJie  Holy  Apostles, 
—  This  church  is  very  ancient, 
having  been  built  by  Constantine 
on  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  temple 
of  Mercury,  It  was  since  restored 
several  times,  till  the  family  Ca- 
racciolo,  to  whom  it  belonged, 
gave  it  up  to  the  Rev.  Peres 
Teatines,  which  happened  in  the 
year  1570.  They  rebuilt  it  from 
designs  left  by  father  Grimaldi, 
of  the  same  order,  and  the  exe- 
cution of  the  work  was  directed 
by  the  engineer,  James  ConfortL 
This  church  is  among  the  most 
beautiful  and  magnificent  in  Na- 
ples. All  the  paintings  which  may 
be  observed  on  its  'ceiling,  as 
well  as  the  four  Evangelists  in 
the  angles  of  the  cupola,  are  the 
exquisite  productions  of  the  Che- 
valier Lanfranc.  The  cupola  was 
painted  by  Benasca  of  Turin, 
who  is  also  the  author  of  the 
fresco  in  the  chapel  of  St  Mi- 
chael. The  oil  pamtings  on  the 
arches  of  the  chapels  are  by  8o- 
limene,  and  the  others  by  Joroans. 
The  upper  part  of  the  great  en- 
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Iraace  oT  the  church  exhibits  a 
fine  painting  by  Viviani,  repre- 
senting the  pool  of  Siloam. 

The  grand  altar  was  designed 
by  the  Chevalier  Fnga.  The  same 
altar  and  the  tabernacle  are  en- 
tirely composed  of  precious  stones 
and  gilt  brass.  The  design  of  the 
tabernacle  was  drawn  by  the  abo- 
vementioned  father  Grimaldi.  Five 
pictures,  by  Solimene,  may  be  seen 
m  the  choir.  The  chapel  on  the 
right  of  the  grand  altar  was  erec- 
ted from  designs  by  the  Cheva- 
lier Borromini,  and  is  ornamented 
with  five  pictures  and  two  por- 
traits in  mosaic,  copied  by  John 
Baptiste  Calandra  from  the  ori- 
ginals by  Guide. 

Between  the  alter  of  this  chapel, 
and  the  mosaic,  is  seen  a  very 
handsome  picture  representing  se- 
veral little  boys.  The  fore  part 
of  the  altar  consists  of  a  single 
piece  of  marble,  upon  which  are 
sculptured  in  bas-relief  fhe  em- 
blems of  the  four  Evangelists,  a 
production  of  the  celebrated 
Fleming.  This  plate  is  supported 
by  two  lions  of  marble,  scdptured 
by  Julian  Finelli,  of  Carrara.  Op- 
posite this  chapel  is  that  of  the 
Conception,  the  altar  of  which 
is  composed  of  valuable  stones 
and  gilt  brass.  The  whole  chapel 
is  ornamented  with  beautiful 
marbles.  The  pictures  which  are 
seen  there,  executed  upon  brass, 
are  by  Solimene.  Those^  which 
may  be  observed  upon  the  upper 
sides  of  tliese  two  chapels  are 
by  Jordans.  The  chapel  of  St 
Michael  contains  a  picture  by 
Mbxco  da  Sienne.  llie  fresco, 
as  we  said  before,  is  the  work 
of  Benasca. 

Underneath  this  church  is  a 
laree  cemetery,  in  which  is  bu- 
ried the  Chev^er  Marini,  a  ce- 
lebrated Neapolitan  poet,   who 


died  in  the  year  1625,  at  twentf- 
nine  years,  of  a^e.  The  tomb  is 
adorned  with  his  bust,  painted 
and  crowned  with  laurel  It  bears 
an  inscription,  and  the  emblems 
of  the  Muses,  with  another  in- 
scription under  them.  There  is 
besides  a  little  step  upon  the 
pavement,  supporting  a  marble 
plate,  with  an  epigram  engraved 
upon  it 

The  magnificence  of  the  ad- 
joining building  is  not  inferior 
to  that  of  the  church.  It  con- 
tained a  library  and  an  archive 
in  which  several  ancient  manu- 
scripts were  preserved.  Both  the 
latter  and  the  library  have  been 
removed.  A  part  of  the  manu- 
scripts are  now  in  the  public 
library  at  the  Academia  degli 
Studi. 

We  take  now  again  the  way 
leading  to  Porta  St  Gennaro,  near 
which  is 

TTie  Hodpitalfor  the  Inewrahle. 
-^This  pious  establishment  was 
commenced  in  1519,  by  a  cha- 
ritable lady  called  Maria  Lo- 
renza  Longo;  it  was  afterwards 
augmented  by  several  donations, 
particularly  by  that  of  Gaspard 
Komer,  a  rich  merchant  of  Flan- 
ders. It  is  capable  of  containing 
upwards  of  1,000  persons,  and 
there  are  about  as  many  at  pre- 
sent, both  men  and  women.  Sick 
people  are  received  here  from 
all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  smd 
even  foreigners,  whatever  their 
infirmity  may  be.  It  is  likewise 
a  place  of  refuge  for  young  wo- 
men who  wish  to  retire  from 
the  world.  Separate  rooms  have 
been  latel^r  arranged  here  for 
the  admission  of  those  infirm 
who  Q&et  to  pay  a  rent 

The  hospital  is  furnished  with 
four  Clinic  schools,  namely,  fof 
physic,  surgery,  midwifery,  and 
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ophthalmy.  There  is  besides  a 
theatre  of  anatomy,  where  public 
lessons  of  anatomy  are  given,  and 
a  college  for  young  people  who 
wish  to  be  instructed  in  the  heal- 
ing art. 

The  next  object  of  attention, 
situated  near  Porta  Gapuana,  is 
the  church  vulgarly  called 

St  Catherine  a  I^'onnello,  —  It 
was  built  in  1533,  together  with 
a  convent,  by  the  Dominicans, 
who  employed  Anthony  Delia 
Cava  as  the  architect.  The  con- 
vent has  been  since  suppressed, 
and  the  church  is  at  present  a 
parochial  one  under  the  tittle  of 
St  Tommaso  della  Begione  Ga- 
puana. It  is  decorated  with  fine 
marbles,  pictures,  and  paintings, 
by  good  authors.  The  fresco  on 
the  door  is  by  Luigi  Garzi,who 
painted  likewise  the  ceiling  of 
the  church.  The  pictures  repre- 
senting the  defeat  of  the  Albi- 
gesi,  and  the  whole  chapel  of  St 
Catherine,  are  executed  by  Del 
Po.  Marco  da  Sienne,  the  author 
of  the  picture  representing  the 
Gonveirsion  of  St  Paul.  There  is 
another  by  Buono,  representing 
the  Adoration  of  the  Magi.  The 
cupola  of  this  church  was  painted 
by  De  Matteis,  and  it  deserves 
the  more  to  be  observed  as  it 
was  the  first  erected  in  Naples. 

Not  far  ffom  this  church,  to- 
wards the  interior  of  the  town, 
we  find 

The  FtcflfWa  — This  edifice  was 
formerly  called  Gastel  Gapuano, 
on  account  of  its  vicinity  to  the 
gate  of  that  name.  It  is  a  very 
extensive  and  isolated  place,  sur- 
rounded by  high  and  strong  walls 
resembling  a  fort  'V^i[IUiam  I,  king 
of  Naples,  built  this  palace  for 
a  residence;  and  it  was  is^abited 
br  his  successors  till  the  time  of 
Ferdinand  L  Don  Peter  of  To- 


ledo, viceroy  of  Naples,  having 
afterwards  constructed  a  larger 
and  more  commodious  habitation 
for  the  royal  residence,  converted 
the  palace  of  Vicaria  into  courts 
of  justice.  This  alteration  took 
place  in  1540. 

These  courts,  or  tribunals,  are 
the  Tribunale  Civile,  correspond- 
ing to  that  of  Premiere  Instance 
in  France ;  the  Gran  Corte  Civile 
being  a  court  of  appeal,  and  the 
Gran  Corte  Criminale  the  high 
court  of  justice  for  criminal  affairs. 
In  each  of  these  courts  are  halls 
for  the  judges,  and  for  the  infe- 
rior officers.  The  judges'  rooms 
are  omamentad  vnth  paintings 
representing  the  attributes  of 
Justice ;  and  a  chapel  belongs  to 
each  tribunal,  where  the  holy 
mass  is  celebrated  every  day 
especially  for  the  judges.  Upstairs 
are  the  great  general  archives 
of  the  kingdom,  containing  a 
very  liSrge  collection  of  diplomas 
and  ancient  parchments. 

The  Vicaria  besides  contains 
the  largest  prisons  in  Naples, 
and  a  Commissaire  de  Police  is 
established  here  for  the  preser- 
vation of  order.  A  short  distance 
from  the  Yicaria  stands  the 

Church  of  the  Annunciation,  — 
This  church  and  the  adjoining 
house  were  erected  by  Queen  San- 
da,  wife  of  King  Robert,  and  after- 
wards augmented  in  1343  by 
Queen  Jane  11.  The  church,  how- 
ever, was  rebuilt  with  great  mag- 
nificence in  1540.  It  was  orna- 
mented with  marbles  and  paint- 
ings by  Lanfranc  and  Jordans, 
as  well  as  with  sculptures  by  Ber- 
nini and  Merliano;  but  the  con- 
flagration of  1757  having  des- 
troyed this  magnificent  temple, 
its  re-erection  was  again  c<Mn- 
menced,  and  finished  in  1782,  on 
the  plan  of  the  Chevalier  Yanvi- 
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telli,  at  an  expense  of  260,000 
dacats.  This  church,  which  has 
three  naves,  divided  hy  marhle 
cohimns,  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
markahle  in  Naples  for 'the  heauty 
of  its  architecture.  The  paintings 
of  the  grand  altar  and  those  of 
the  windows  are  by  Francis  de 
Mura;  and  the  Prophets,  on  the 
angles  of  the  cupola,  are  the  pro- 
ductions of  Fischietti. 

In  going  toward  the  grand  al- 
tar we  find  near  it,  on  the  right 
side,  the  chapel  of  %t  Buono, 
where  there  is  a  magnificent  pic- 
ture by  Sj^agnbletto,  represent- 
ing Piety.  Some  canvas  has  been 
joined  on  round  it  in  order  to 
preserve  better  the  original;  but 
the  best  picture  in  this  church 
is  that  which  is  seen  near  the 
baptistery  in  the  chapel  of  the 
Conception.  It  represents  the  Holy 
Yirgin  under  the  title  Delia  Cra^ 
zie,  and  is  constantly  looked  upon 
as  an  original  work  of  JlaphaeL 

The  traveller  will  not  see  with- 
out admiration  the  sacristy  of  this 
church.  It  is  covered  all  around 
with  nut  wood  carved  all  over, 
and  representing  the  whole  history 
of  the  New  Testament.  This  stu- 
pendous work  was  executed  by 
John,  called  de  Nola.  The  paint- 
ings on  the  ceiling  of  the  same  sa- 
msty,  representing  several  events 
belonging  to  the  Old  Testament, 
are  Sxe  work  of  Belisario  Co- 
renxio.      • 

This  sacristry,  the  chapel  op- 
posite it,  and  the  room  cafied  the 
treasury,  are  the  only  remains  of 
the  ancient  temple,  which,  as  we 
said  before,  became  a  prey  to  the 
flames.  In  the  treasury  two  niches 
are  seen,  containing  relics  of  two 
bodies  of  the  Innocents  killed  by 
order  of  Herod.  They  were  given 
to  the  church  by  Queen  Jane  H ; 
they  then  lay  in  chests  of  silver. 


They  are  at  present  within  chests 
of  wood  bright  as  silver.    • 

UndemeaSi  this  chiurdi  there 
is  another,  having  two  doors,  which 
give  it  entrance  into  two  courts. 
This  subterranean  edifice  is  re- 
markably fine  on  account  of  it» 
round  form,  enhanced  by  six  al- 
tars. It  is  likewise  admired  for 
the  lightness  of  its  roof,  suppor- 
ted by  granite  columns,  and  in 
the  middle  of  which  is  an  open- 
ing, by  which  light  is  introduced 
from  the  upper  church. 

Contiguous  to  it  is  a  house, 
which  formerly  served  as  an  ho- 
spital. This  has  been  suppressed, 
but  foundlings  are  still  received 
here;  and  from  their  number  a 
society  was  formed  six  years  ago, 
consisting  of  100  girls,  who  liv& 
together  and  appli  themselves  ta 
several  trades. 

A  rather  long  way  leads  from 
the  Annunziata  to 

The  Market  Square. — This  ia 
the  largest  square  in  Naples,  and 
the  market  held  here  on  Mon- 
day and  Friday  may  perhaps  be 
considered  as  one  of  the  largest 
fairs  in  the  kingdom.  AU  kinds  of 
provisions  may  be  procured.  The 
houses  in  the  environs  of  this 
square  are  inhabited  by  the  low- 
est classes  of  the  people. 

This  sqpare  has  been  the  scene 
of  two  dreadful  events — the  as- 
sassination of  the  young  Conra- 
din,  and  the  popular  revolution 
of  Masaniello.  Conradin  was  to 
become  king  of  Naples,  as  the 
heir  of  his  father,  the  Emperor 
Conrad.  He  repaired  to  Naples, 
accompanied  bv  Frederick,  duke 
of  Austria,  witn  an  army  to  con- 
quer the  city,  and  rescue  it  from 
Uie  dominion  of  Charles  of  An- 
jou,  whose  claims  were  recogni- 
sed by  the  pope,  Clement  V^ 
Charles  of  Anjou,  however,  < 
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feated  tbem.  They  were  betrayed 
in  their  fiiffht,  delivered  into  his 
hands,  and  decapitated  in  this 
square  on  the  26th  of  October, 
1268;  this  is  perhaps  the  only 
example  of  a  sovereign  condem- 
ned to  death  by  another  sove- 
'reign.  On  the  spot  where  this 
base  execution  took  place  a  small 
chapel  with  a  cross  was  erected. 
There  was  likewise  a  porphyry 
column,  surrounded  by  diese  two 
verses : — 

"Asturis   ungne,  Leo   paUam   rapiens 

aquilinum. 
Hie  deplumaTit,  acepbalumqae  dedit." 

These  lines  allude  to  the  im- 
perial eagle,  and  to  the  name  of 
the  Austrian  nobleman  who  gave 
up  Conradin  to  the  king  of  Na- 
ples; 'but  )Ms  chapel  was  de- 
stroyed in  the  conflagration  of 
the  year  1781. 

The  revolt  of  Masaniello  like- 
wise commenced  at  this  spot  on 
the  16th  of  June,  1647,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  imposition  of  a 
tax  on  firuit  by  the  viceroy,  Duke 
Arcos,  who  had  added  this  to 
the  heavy  burdens  under  which 
the  inhabitants  of  Naples  were 
already  groaning.  (See  the  ac- 
coui^t  of  this  revolt  in  the  Hi- 
story of  Naples.)  This  insurrec- 
tion of  the  people  afforded  a  fine 
subject  for  several  painters  of 
that  period,  such  as  Salvator 
Rosa;  Andrew  Falconi,  Fracan- 
zano,  Micco  Spartaro,  who  each 
painted  the  scene  on  the  market 
place.  Michael  Angelo  of  Bam- 
bochades  likewise  employed  his 
talents  on  this  occasion  in  paintr 
ing  the  beautiful  picture  now  in 
the  Spada  Gallery  at  Rome. 

On  this  square  is 

2%e  Church  of  St  Mary  of  the 
Carmelites. — This  church  is  much 
frequented  on  account  of  its  si- 
Ion,  as  well  as  owing  to  the 


general  religious  character  of  the 
Neapolitan  people.  It  was  origi- 
nally very  small,  but  was  consi- 
derably enlarged  in  1269  by  the 
Empress  Margaret  of  Austria,  the 
momer  of  the  ill-fated  Conradin. 
She  repaired  to  Naples,  in  order 
to  ^  rescue  her  son  out  of  the 
hands  of  Charles  of  Anjou;  but 
the  unfortunate  Conradin  having 
been  decapitated  some  days  be- 
fore her  arrival,  she  had  no  other 
consolation  than  that  of  provid- 
ing his  funeral,  and  applying  to 
this  church  the  sums  of  money 
which  she  had  prepared  for  the 
ransom  of  her  son.  She  caused 
his  body  to  be  transferred  from 
the  chapel  of  the  cross  in  this 
church,  where  it  hat  been  bu- 
ried, to  a  spot  behind  the  grand 
altar. 

This  church  'is  extremely  mag- 
nificent, and  is  ornamented  wiUi 
marbles,  gilt  stuccoes,  and  paint- 
ings by  Solimene.  Jordans,  and 
Matteis.  On  the  grand  altar  is 
an  ancient  image  of  the  Virgin,* 
which,  it  is  pretended,  was  pain- 
ted by  St  Luke;  Ihere  is.  like- 
wise a  crucifix,  which  is  held  in 
great  veneration  by  the  Neapo- 
litans. 

A  statue  of  the  Empress  Mar- 
garet was  in  the  court  of  the  ad- 
joining house.  It  is  now  in  the 
Academia  degli  Studi.  Thesteeple, 
which  rises  over  this  entrance, 
is  more  lofty  than  thit  of  any 
other  church  in  Naples. 

The  castle  of  the  Carmelites, 
which  is  contiguous  to  the  church, 
and  to  the  house  above  men- 
tioned, was  originally  a  simple 
tower,  erected  by  Ferdinand  of 
Arragon  in  1484.  It  was  i^er- 
wards  converted  into  a  square 
form,  and  augmented  by  a  ba- 
stion, in  order  that  it  might  be 
a  better  defence  to   the  town. 
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HaTiDg  been  the  principal  fort- 
reBB  of  the  city  during  the  re- 
volt of  Masamello,  in  1647,  i^ 
was  fortified,  and  in  1648  was 
formed  into  a  castle. 

From  this   sqnare  we  return 
along  the  quay. 


ENVIRONS  OF  NAPLES. 

WESTERN  EXCURSION. 

COAST  OF  POZZtOLI,  BAIA,  BAULI,  AND 
CULMAE. 

This  district,  which  is  situated 
in  the  western  part  of  the  king- 
dom of  Naples,  between  Posilippo 
and  Lintemum,  was  formerly  cal- 
led Happy  Country,  but  is  now 
denominated  the  Land  of  Labour. 
Indeed,  it  is  the  most  extraordi- 
nary country  in  the  world;  inde- 
pendently of  its  astonishing  fer- 
tility, nature  presents  very  sin- 
gular phenomena  in  the  volca- 
noes, which  are  not  yet  extinct 
This  spot  has  been  celebrated 
by  the  fables  of  antiquity,  in 
which  it  has  been  made  the  seat 
of  pagan  superstition;  and,  con- 
sequently, the  resort  of  an  im- 
mense niunber  of  persons.  The 
residence  of  the  Orientals  in  this 
country  has  likewise  contributed 
to  its  fame.  When  the,  Romans 
rendered  themselves  the  masters 
of  the  known  world,  the  coast 
of  Pozzuoli  became  the  centre  of 
their  ei^oyments:  they  embdlis- 
hed  it  with  magnificence,  and  here 
they  scattered  the  treasures  which 
they  had  taken  from  other  nations. 
On  these  shores  they  found  eve- 

S thing  that  could  tend  to  refresh 
eir  spirits,  or  remove  the  di- 
seases of  their  bodies;  a  mild 
anud  temperate  climate,  a  fertile 
ml,  and,  in  short,  a  freedom  ym- 
known  to  large  capitaU.  From 


that  period  the  coast  became  gra- 
dually covered  with  country  hou-- 
ses,  and  public  and  private  buil- 
dings of  the  most  sumptuous  de- 
scription. The  villas  were  built 
in  the  form  of  towns. 

The  prosperity  of  Pozzuoli  fell 
with  the  prosperity  of  the  Roman 
empire ;  this  beautiful  district  be- 
came desolate  and  uncultivated^ 
and  the  air  unhealthy  and  per- 
nicious ;  the  great  number  of  towns, 
formerly  so  populous  and  flou- 
rishiue,  no  longer  exist,  and  it 
is  witn  difficulty  that  even  the 
traces  of  their  ancient  grandeur 
may  be  discovered.  Pozzuoli  now 

§  resents  the  sad  spectacle  of  a 
eclining  population,  though, at 
every  step  appear  uie  vestiges 
of  ancient  monuments,  calculated 
to  stimulate  curiosity  and  excite 
admiration.  The  phenomena  pf 
nature,  which  have  outbraved  the 
vicissitudes  to  which  the  works 
of  human  art  are  liable,  still  call 
for  attention.  Beneficent  nature 
has  afforded  relief  to  disease  in 
the  number  and  diversity  of  the 
mineral  waters,  which  are  here 
visible.  The  extraordinary  cha- 
racter of  the  phenomena,  and  the 
important  objects  existing  in  the 
vicinity  of  Pozzuoli,  have  iudu- 
ced  us  to  give  an  account  of  them 
for  the  assistance  of  traveller8« 

Till  within  a  few  years,  the  only 
way  to  Pozzuoli  was  through  the 
grotto  of  Posilippo,  beyond  which 
me  traveller  could  proceed  either 
by  the  vsJley  of  Bagnoli,  and 
along  the  sea  shore,  or  by  the 
lake  of  Aga&no  and  ihe  Solfatra^ 
following,  in  the  latter  case,  nar-- 
row  by-paths.  We  shall  take  this 
last  way  on  our  return,  taking 
at  present  the  new  roaa  of  Po* 
silippo ;  that  we  may  enjoy  it  in 
its  naturel  direction. 

2iew  Boad  of  Po8ilippo.—"r]n& 
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gilt  brass.  There  are  in  this  church 
numeroas  chapels,  enriched  with 
beautiful  marble^  sculptures,  and 

Eaintings.  Under  the  chapel  of 
t  Cajetan  is  a  subterranean  one 
consecrated  to  the  same  saint,  the 
vault  of  which  was  painted  by 
the  Chevalier  Solimene.  Behind 
the  altar  are  preserved  the  bo- 
dies of  that  saint  and  of  John 
Marinonio,  as  well  as  those  of 
other  illustrious  Tej  tines.  Both 
the  lower  and  upper  chapels  are 
entirely  of  choice  marbles.  The 
chapel  of  St  Andrew  Avellino 
Gonsits  likewise  of  fine  marbles. 
The  altar  is  of  valuable  stones, 
and  gilt  brass.  An  urn  of  this 
metal  is  seen  upon  it,  containing 
the  body  of  the  saint.  An  ancient 
picture,  most  worthy  of  notice, 
is  seen  in  the  chapel,  called  della 
Puritk.  It  represents  the  Holy 
Virgin.  This  chapel  was  painted 
b^  the  Chevalier  Massimo  Stan- 
zioni,  and  it  contains  four  statues 
of  white  marble,  representing  the 
Cardinal  Virtues.  This  is  the  work 
of  Andrew  Ifalcone  Finally,  a 
very  ancient  picture,  by  an  able 
though  unknown  author,  may  be 
observed  in  the  chapel  of  StPe- 
Peter  and  St  Paul,  where  .are 
also  four  cabinets,  containing  fifty- 
two  bodies  ofmartyrsinasmany 
chests. 

The  sacristy  is  one  of  the 
handsomest  in  Naples,  and  is 
particularly  remarkable  for  the 
beauty  of  its  decorations  and 
paintings,  which  are  all  by  Soli- 
mene. Near  the  small  entrance 
to  the  chapel  is  an  ancient  co- 
lumn, which  was  found  in  the 
temple  of  Neptune;  it  is  about 
four  feet  in  diameter,  and  twenty- 
eight  feet  in  height 

The  adjacent  house  has  two 
courts,  one  of  which  is  sur- 
rounded by  columns  of  granite, 


taken  from  the'  ancient  church. 
Several  stairs  lead  from  the  se- 
cond court  to  the  corridors  in* 
habited  by  the  fathers.  Thence 
may  be  seen  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  wall  of  a  theatre,  where, 
according  to  the  testimony  of 
Seneca  and  Tacitus,  the  Empe- 
ror Nero  appeared  for  the  first 
time  in  public,  to  sing  the  verses 
which  he  had  composed.  It  was 
also  through  this  theatre  that 
Seneca  passed  every  day,  on  his 
way  to  hear  the  lessons  of  the 
philosopher  Metronactus,  when 
he  complained  that  he  saw  so 
many  persons  eoing  to  the  spec- 
tacle, and  so  few  to  the  house 
of  the  philosopher.  Thus  even 
the  wise  heathens  knew  that  the 
ways  of  sensuality  are  dangerous 
and  despicable. 

A  short  distance  divides  the 
church  of  St  Paul  from 

The  Chwrch  of  St  Philip  Neri^ 
called  also  Dei  Oerolimini, — The 
glorious  St  Philip  Neri,  4n  the 
year  1592,  with  the  produce  of 
considerable  alms,  founded  this 
church,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  in  Naples.  The  front 
is  entirely  of  marbfe,  and  was 
executed  about  sixty  years  i^ 
from  designs  by  the  ChevaUer 
Fuga.  The  statues  with  which  it 
is  ornamented  are  bySammartino> 
The  church  contains  three  naves, 
divided  by  twelve  granite  columns 
of  the  Corinthian  order,  executed 
from  the  designs  of  Denis  Lar 
zari.  There  are  several  chapels, 
most  of  which  are  adorned  with 
marble  ornaments,  gilt  stuccoes, 
and  paintings  by  Pomaranci, 
Paul  de  Matteis,  Santa  Fede,  and 
Jordans. 

The  grand  altar  was  composed 
of  valuable  stones;  but  towards 
the  end  of  the  last  century  it 
was  pulled  down.  It  is  at  i^e- 
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sent  of  staoeo,  but  another  is 
making  of  marble,  with  a  taber- 
nacle of  valuable  stones. 

The  chapel  of  St  Philip  Neri, 
on  the  right>,  is  extremely  splen- 
did; Uie  picture  on  the  altar  is 
a  nae  copy  of  the  original,  by 
Guido,  at  Kome ;  and  the  fresco 
paintings  on  the  ceiling  of  the 
small  cupola  and  at  the  angles 
are  by  Solimene.  The  picture  of 
the  chap|Bl  of  St  Francis  is  by 
Guido.  The  chapel  on  the  right 
of  &e  grand  altar  contains  six 
statues,  sculptured  by  Peter  Ber- 
nini, the  father  of  the  famous 
Laurent  of  Home.  The  picture 
representing  the  agony  of  St 
Alexis,  in  the  last  dbiapel,  is 'by 
Peter  da  Cortona. 

The  '  sacristy  is  embellished 
with  many  fine  pictures,  amongst 
which  may  be  mentioned  Sie 
Flight,  into  E^t,  by  Guido  Beni ; 
the  Yirnn  with  tbe  infant  Jesus 
and  St  John,  thought  to  be  by 
Raphael;  the  ^^Eccehomo,"  and 
the  apostle  St  Andrew,  by  Spag- 
noletto;  and  some  other  pictures, 
supposed  to  be  painted  by  Do- 
minichino.  But  the  principal  pic- 
ture admired  here  is  that  by 
Guido,  representing  St  John 
meeting  the  Lord.  There  is  be- 
sides a  picture  on  wood,  exhi- 
biting the  Adoration  of  the  Magi, 
by  Andrew  Sabatino  of  Salerno, 
in  whidi  sevaral  portraits  are 
paiuted.  Among  them  are  those 
of  Ferdinand  I  of  Aragon,  Al- 
phonso  I,  John  Gioviano  Pon- 
tano,  Raphael,  and  another,  which 
seems  to  be  that  of  Bernard  Tasso, 
the  father  of  Torquato. 
,  The  house  adjoining  this  church 
contains  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated libraries  in  Naples,  both 
on  account  of  the  value,  as  well 
as  the  number  of  the  books.  It 
has  been   particularly  enriched 


by  an  excellent  library  of  the 
advocate  Joseph  Yaletta,  which 
consisted'  of  a  hundred  and  fi% 
thousand  volumes,  almost  all  of 
the  best  Greek,  Latin,  Italian, 
French,  and  EngUsh  authors.  It 
possesses  besides  a  great  number 
of  ancient  manuscripts,  among 
which  is  a  Summa  by  St  Thomas. 

SIXTH  DAY. 

From  Toledo  proceed  through 
the  streets  of  StBiagiodeiLibrari 
andlhe  Yicaria,  to 

The  Catheda-al  Church  of  St  Ja- 
rauanu«.— The  ancient  cathedral, 
dedicated  to  St  Eestituta,  was 
built  during  the  reign  of  Gon- 
stantine  the  Great,  on  the  remains 
of  the  Temple  of  Apollo.  In  1280 
Charles  I  of  Anjou  commenced 
the  erection  of  a  large  and  mag- 
nificent cathedral,  which  he  still 
further  augmented  by  demolish- 
ing part  of  the  church  of  StRe- 
stituta.  This  extensive  building; 
which  was  finished  by  Charles  & 
in  1299,  having  fallen  down  du- 
ring the  earthquake  of  1456, 
Alphonso  I,  king  of  Naples,  re- 
built it  after  the  designs  ot  Ni- 
colas Pisano. 

The  front  of  this  grand  temple 
was  first  erected  in  pL407,  and 
restored  in  1788.  The  interior 
and  exterior  architecture  of  this 
church  is  Gothic,  and  the  whole 
is  magnificently  adorned  with 
figures  in  bas-relief,  and  odier 
ornaments;  on  each  side  of  the 
door  are  two  beautiful  columns 
of  porphyry. 

In  the  interior  of  this  church 
are  a  great  number  of  chapels, 
and  one  hundred  and  ten  co- 
lumns  of  Egyptian  and  African 
granite,  preserved  from  the  re- 
mains of  the  ancient  temple  of 
Apollo;  around  each  pilaster  are 
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placed  three  of  these  columns, 
covered  with  stucco,  which  di- 
vide the  church  into  three  naves; 
the  other  columns  may  he  seen 
under  the  arches  and  in  the 
chapels.  The  grand  altar,  which 
is  entirely  composed  of  choice 
marbles,  was  remodelled  in  1744, 
after  designs  by  the  Chevalier 
Paul  PosL  On  the  upper  part 
of  this  altar  is  a  beautiful  marble 
statue,  representing  the  Assump- 
tion, executed  by  Peter  Bracci. 
The  two  ancient  candelabra  are 
well  worthy  of  notice. 

A  double  staircase  leads  to 
the  subterranean  church,  which 
is  covered  with  white  marble,  and 
ornamented  with  bas-reliefs,  ara- 
besques, and  very  neat  figures 
of  various  kinds.  The  ceiling  is 
finished  in  the  antique  style,  and 
is  supported  by  ten  columns  of 
cipollino.  The  body  of  St  Janua- 
riuB,  bishop  of  Beneventum,  and 
the  great  patron  of  Naples,  is 
deposited  under  the  grand  altar. 
This  subterranean  church  was 
made  in  1492,  by  Cardinal  Oli- 
vier© Caraffa,  archbishop  of  Na- 
ples, whose  statue,  in  the  act  of 
kneeling,  behind  the  altar,  is 
supposed  to  be  the  work  of  Buo- 
narottL  • 

Returning  to  the  upper  church, 
we  see  in  the  winaow  on  the 
right  of  the  grand  altar,  four  pic- 
tures by  Jordans,  and  in  the 
opposite  window  four  others  by 
Solimene,  besides  which  there 
is  one  representing  the  An- 
nunciation, by  Peter  Perugi- 
no,  the  master  of  Raphael.  The 
paintings  on  the  celling  of  the 
principal  nave  are  by  Santafede, 
and  the  pictures  by  John  Vin- 
cent Forli.  The  tomos  of  Charles 
of  Anjou,  of  Charles  Martello, 
and  of  his  wife  Clemence,  are  si- 
tuated over  the  great  door  of  the 


church.  Over  the  small  doors  are 
two  pictures  by  George  Vasarl 
The  left  side  of  the  great  door 
presents  an  antique  vase  of  Egyp- 
tian basalt,  raised  on  a  pedestal 
of  porphyry,  and  remarkable  for 
its  bas-relief,  representing  the  at- 
tributes of  Bacchus. 

The  sacristy  is  adorned  with  nu- 
merous paintings,  amongst  which 
may  be  found  portraits  of  all  the 
bishops  and  archbishops  of  Na- 
ples. The  cabinet  on  tiie  side  of 
the  altar  is  used  as  the  deposi- 
tory of  numerous  valuable  relics. 

Amongst  the  sepulchral  monu- 
ments of  this  church  is  that  of 
Innocent  IV,  who  died  at  Naples 
in  1254.  The  front  of  the  chapel 
Caracciolo  is  likewise  adorned  with 
the  tomb  of  Cardinal  Innico  Ca- 
racciolo,archbishof  of  Naples.  This 
monument  is  celebrated  for  the 
beauty  of  its  composition;  three 
children  are  seen  exhibiting  a  me- 
dallion on  which  is  sculptured  the 
portrait  of  the  cardinal ;  the  lower 
part  of  the  dress  is  turned  aside 
to  display  a  skeleton,  holding  an 
hour  glass.  Peter  Ghetti  was  the 
artist  of  this  fine  sculpture,  which 
appears  to  have  furnished  iJie  idea 
for  that  beautiful  composition  of 
Bernini  (mentioned  in  the  Itine- 
rary ofRome,  in  the  description 
of  the  tomb  of  Alexander  VII,  of 
the  house  Chigi),  now  at  Rome 
in  the  cathedral  of  St  Peter. 

The  church  of  St  Januarius 
encloses  that  of  St  Restituta,  which 
was  formerly  the  cathedral.  It 
was  erected,  as  we  have  said,  in 
the  time  of  Constantine,  on  the 
ruins  of  the  temple  of  Apollo,  to 
which  were  attached  the  columns 
now  supporting  the  nave.  This 
church  was  for  many  centuries 
the  cathedral  of  Naples,  before 
the  erection  of  the  new  build- 
ing, which  belongs  to   the   Ca- 
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^ons,  established  by  Constantine, 
fourteen  of  whom  were  appointed 
to  officiate  the;re.  The  lower  part 
of  the  great  altar  eontains  an  an- 
tique basin  of  white  marble.  The 
two  Corinthian  cplumns  on  the  side 
of  this  altar  are  likewise  antique. 
The  .next  object  demanding  at- 
tention is  the  chapel  of  St  John 
the  Baptist,  sumamed  a  Fonte. 
because  Gonstantine  the  Great  had 
erected  baptismal  fonts  there,  in 
memory  of  his  baptism,  as  he 
had  done  at  Kome,  in  the  church 
called  St  John  in  Fonte;  he  like- 
wise erected  the  baptistery,  on 
the  side  of  the  cathedral  of  St 
John  ofLaterano.  The  grand  ba- 
salt vase,  which  we  have  pre- 
viously mentioned  in  the  cathe- 
dral church,  was  likewise  used 
for  the  purpose  of  baptism.  The 
cupola  of  this  chapel  is  covered 
with  representations  of  historical 
facts,  in  very  ancient  mosaic  work. 
Opposite  the  church  of  StRe- 
stituta  is  the  chapel  of  St  Ja- 
nuarius,  called  the  Treasure,  not 
only  because  it  cost  nearly  a  mil- 
libn  of  ducats,  but  because  it  con- 
tains immense  riches.  It  was  erec- 
ted in  1608,  at  the  expense  of 
the  Neapolitan  people,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  vow  made,  when  this 
town  was  afSicted  by  the  plague 
in  1526.  This  diapel  is  of  a  circu- 
lar form,  and  is  decorated  with 
seven  altars.  The  building  was 
erected  from  desi^s  by  P.  Gri- 
maldi  Theatine,  with  the  excep- 
ti^  of  the  exterior  front,  which 
was  executed  after  the  design  of 
Chevalier  Fansaga.  Art  and  splen- 
dour seem  to  have  concurred  in 
the  formation  of  this  extraordi- 
nary chapel,  which  is  enriched 
with  every  kind  of  ornament.  The 
exterior  front  is  composed  of  black 
and  white  marble,  with  two  large 
colmnns,  supporting  the  arcm- 


trave ;  the  sides  of  the  door,  which 
is  of  bronze,  are  adorned  with 
two  niches,  containing  the  sta- 
tues of  St  Peter  and  St  Paul, 
executed  by  Julian  Finelli.  The 
upper  ornaments  were  executed 
by  Delcosset,  a  Frenchman. 

The  interior  of  this  chapel, 
which  resembles  a  church  in 
magnificence,  is  decorated  with 
twentv-four  columns  of  the  Co- 
rinthian  order,  of  brocatello  mar- 
ble, between  which  are  placed, 
on  f6te  days,  thirty-six  silver 
busts  of  the  patron  saints,  exe- 
cuted by  Finelli,  as  well  as  eigh- 
teen busts  of  bronze,  by  infenor 
artists.  On  the  upper  part  of  the 

frand  altar  is  the  statue  of  St 
anuarius,  represented  seated  and 
ready  to  bless  the  people.  In  a 
small  tabernacle  with  silver  doors 
are  preserved  the  head  and  two 
vials  of  the  saint's  blood,  said 
to  have  been  collected  by  a  Nea- 
politan lady  during  his  martyr- 
dom. This  blood  becomes  mira- 
culously liquid  whenever  it  is 
placed  before  the  head  of  St  Ja- 
nuarius.  The  ceremony  of  this 
miracle  is  repeated  three  times 
a  year;  that  is,  during  eight  days 
of  the  month  of  May,  eight  days 
of  the  month  of  September,  and 
on  the  day  of  protection,  the  16th 
of  December.  This  miracle  is  to 
the  Neapolitans  a  constant  ob- 
ject of  devotion  and  astonishment, 
of  which  no  one  who  has  not 
been  present  can  form  a  just 
idea.  When  the  liquefaction  of 
the  blood  takes  place,  immedi- 
ately the  ioyof  the  people  knows 
no  bounas ;  but  if  tibe  operation 
of  the  miracle  is  retarded  one 
moment,  the  cries  and  groanings 
of  the  people  rend  the  air;  for 
at  Naples  the  procrastination  of 
this  miracle  is  considered  the 
presage  of  some  great  misfor- 
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tune ;  but  the  devotioii  and  faith 
of  the  Neapolitans,  particulariy 
of  the  women,  are  so  great,  that 
the  blood  never  fails  to  become 
liquid,  and  resume  its  consistency 
on  each  of  the  eight  days;  so 
that  every  one  may  see  and  kiss 
the  blood  of  St  Januarius,  in  as 
liquid  a-  state  as  when  it  first 
issued  from  his  veins.  The  dty 
of  Naples  has  several  times  been 
in  danger  of  being  destroyed  by 
the  eruptions  of  Mount  Vesuvius, 
by  earthquakes,  and  by  other  cala- 
mities, such  as  war,pestilence,&c., 
but  it  has  always  been  delivered 
from  them  by  its  patron  saint. 

The  pictures  in  both  the  large 
chapels,  and  those  in  the  four  small 
chapels,  are  all  painted  on  cop- 
per, by  different  artists.  The  pic- 
ture in  the  great  chapel,  on  the 
right  of  the  grand  altar,  is  the 
production  of  the  celebrated  Do- 
minichino ;  that  on  the  grand  al- 
tar, opposite,  is  by  Spagnoletto. 
Three  of  the  pictures  in  the  small 
chapels  are  by  Dominichino,  and 
one  by  Chevalier  Massimo.  All 
the  fresco  paintings  with  which 
the  ceilings  and  angles  of  this 
great  chapel  are  adorned,  are 
likewise  by  Dominichino,  who  had 
commenced  the  painting  of  the 
cupola,  but  death  put  a  period 
to  his  exertions.  This  cupola  was 
afterwards  painted  with  consider- 
able ability  by  the  Chevalier  Lan- 
franc,  who  howevefr  effaced  all 
the  work  which  had  been  exe- 
cuted by  Dominichino. 

The  sacristy  abounds  with  sa- 
cred articles  of  immense  value. 

On  ttie  right  of  tite  cathedral 
stands  the  archiepiscopal  palace, 
the  principal  appartment  of  which 
ia  ornamented  with  frescoes  pain- 
ted by  the  Chevalier  Lanfranc. 
This  palace  contains  several  con- 
gregations and  religious  assem- 


blies, each  of  which  have  a  par- 
ticular object  There  are  likewise 
two  seminaries  for  young  per^ 
sons,  one  of  which  is  an  urban,, 
and  ihe  other  a  diocesan  school. 

On  leaving  the  church  by  the 
small  gate,  we  perceive  in  the 
square  the  obelisk  of  St  Janua- 
rius, erected  by  the  Neapolitan 
people  in  1660,  after  the  design 
of  Chevalier  Cosmo  Fansaga.  This 
monument  is  well  worthy  of  no- 
tice, for  the  beauty  of  its  design, 
as  well  as  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  executed ;  the  bronze  statue 
of  St  Januarius,  on  the  summit  of 
this  obelisk,  is  by  Julian  Finelli. 

From  St  Januarius  we  go  up 
along  the  streets  leading  to  the 
gate  which  bears  the  same  name, 
in  one  of  which  we  find 

The  CJiurch  of  the  Holy  Apostles, 
—  This  church  is  very  ancient, 
having  been  built  by  Constantine 
on  the  rums  of  an  ancient  temple 
of  Mercury.  It  was  since  restored 
several  times,  till  the  family  Ca- 
racciolo,  to  whom  it  belonged, 
gave  it  up  to  the  Rev.  P^res 
Teatines,  which  happened  in  the 
year  1570.  They  rebuilt  it  from 
designs  left  by  father  Grimaldi, 
of  the  same  order,  and  the  exe- 
cution of  the  work  was  directed 
by  the  engineer,  James  ConfortL 
This  church  is  among  the  most 
beaudftil  and  magnificent  in  Na- 
ples. All  the  paintings  which  may 
be  observed  on  its  ''ceiling,  as 
well  as  the  four  Evangelists  in 
the  angles  of  the  cupola,  are  tke 
exquisite  productions  of  the  Che- 
valier Lanfranc.  The  cupola  was 
painted  by  Benasca  of  Turin, 
who  is  also  the  author  of  the 
fresco  in  the  chapel  of  St  Mi- 
chael. The  oil  paintings  on  the 
arches  of  the  chapels  are  by  So- 
limene,  and  the  others  by  Jordans. 
The  upper  part  of  the  great  en- 
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trance  of  the  church  exfaihits  a 
fine  painting  by  Yiviani,  repre- 
sentmg  the  pool  of  Siloam. 

The  grand  altar  was  designed 
by  the  Chevalier  Fnga.  The  same 
altar  and  the  tabernacle  are  en- 
tirely composed  of  precious  stones 
and  gilt  brass.  The  design  of  the 
tabernacle  was  drawn  by  the  abo- 
vementioned  father  Grimaldi.  Five 
pictures,  by  Solimene,  may  be  seen 
in  the  choir.  The  chapel  on  the 
right  of  the  grand  altar  was  erec- 
ted from  designs  by  the  Cheva- 
lier Borromini,  and  is  ornamented 
with  ^ve  pictures  and  two  por- 
traits in  mosaic,  copied  by  John 
Baptiste  Calan^a  from  the  ori- 
ginals by  Gtiido. 

Between  the  altar  of  this  chapel, 
and  the'  mosaic,  is  seen  a  very 
handsome  picture  representing  se- 
veral little  boys.  The  fore  part 
of  the  altar  consists  of  a  single 
piece  of  marble,  upon  which  are 
sculptured  in  bas-relief  fiie  em- 
blems of  the  four  Evangelists,  a 
production  of  the  celebrated 
Fleming.  This  plate  is  supported 
by  two  lions  of  marble,  sculptured 
by  Julian  Finelli,  of  Carrara.  Op- 
posite this  chapel  is  that  of  the 
Conception,  the  altar  of  which 
is  composed  of  valuable  stones 
and  gift  brass.  The  whole  chapel 
is  ornamented  with  beautiful 
marbles.  The  pictures  which  are 
seen  there,  executed  upon  brass, 
are  by  Solimene.  Those  which 
may  be  observed  upon  the  upper 
sides  of  Ihese  two  chapels  are 
by  Jordans.  The  chapel  of  St 
Michael  contains  a  picture  by 
Marco  da  Sienne.  The  fresco, 
as  we  said  before,  is  the  work 
of  Benasca. 

Underneath  this  church  is  a 
larffe  cemetery,  in  which  is  bu- 
ried the  Chev£dier  Marini,  a  ce- 
lebrated NeapoUtaA  poet,   who 


died  in  the  year  1625,  at  twentrf- 
nine  years,  of  a|?e.  The  tomb  is 
adorned  with  his  bust,  painted 
and  crowned  with  laurel.  It  bears 
an  inscription,  and  the  emblems 
of  the  Muses,  with  another  in- 
scription under  them.  There  is 
besides  a  little  step  upon  the 
pavement,  supporting  a  marble 
plate,  with  an  epigram  engraved 
upon  it 

The  magnificence  of  the  ad- 
joining buSding  is  not  inferior 
to  ^at  of  the  church.  It  con- 
tained a  library  and  an  archive 
in  which  several  ancient  manu- 
scripts were  preserved.  Both  the 
ktter  and  the  library  have  been 
removed.  A  part  of  the  manu- 
scripts are  now  in  the  pnbMc 
library  at  the  Academia  degli 
Studi 

We  take  now  again  the  way 
leading  to  Porta  St  Gennaro,  near 
which  is 

7%e  Hospital  for  the  Incu/rahle, 
— ^This  pious  establishment  was 
commenced  in  1519,  by  a  cha* 
ritable  lady  called  Maria  Lo- 
renza  Longo;  it  was  afterwards 
augmented  bv  several  donations, 
particularly  by  that  of  Gaspard 
Komer,  a  rich  merchant  of  Flan- 
ders. It  is  capable  of  containing 
upwards  of  1,000  persons,  ana 
there  are  about  as  many  at  pre- 
sent, both  men  and  women.  Sick 
people  are  received  here  from 
all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and 
even  foreigners,  whatever  their 
infirmity  may  be.  It  is  likewise 
a  place  of  refuge  for  young  wo- 
men who  wish  to  retire  from 
the  world.  Separate  rooms  have 
been  latel^r  arranged  here  for 
the  admission  of  those  infirm 
who  offer  to  paj  »  rent 

The  hospital  is  furnished  with 
four  Clinic  schools,  namely,  fof 
physic,  surgery,  midwifery,  aaK^ 
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ophthalmy.  There  is  besides  a 
theatre  of  anatomy,  where  public 
lessons  of  anatomy  are  given,  and 
a  college  for  young  people  who 
wish  to  be  instructed  in  tiie  heal- 
ing art. 

The  next  object  of  attention, 
situated  near  Porta  Capuana,  is 
the  church  vulgarly  called 

8t  Catherine  a  Jf'ormeUo*  —  It 
was  built  in  1533,  together  with 
a  convent,  by  the  Dominicans, 
who  employed  Anthony  DeUa 
Cava  as  the  architect  The  con- 
vent has  been  since  suppressed, 
and  the  church  is  at  present  a 
parochial  one  under  the  tittle  of 
St  Tommaso  della  Eegione  Ca- 
puana. It  is  decorated  with  fine 
marbles,  pictures,  and  paintings, 
by  good  authors.  The  fresco  on 
the  door  is  by  Luigi  Garzi,  who 
painted  likewise  the  ceiling  of 
the  church.  The  pictures  repre- 
senting the  defeat  of  the  Albi- 
gesi,  and  the  whole  chapel  of  St 
Catherine,  are  executed  by  Del 
Po.  Marco  da  Sienne,  the  author 
of  the  picture  representing  the 
Conversion  of  St  Paul.  There  is 
another  by  Buono,  representing 
the  Adoration  of  the  MagL  The 
cupola  of  this  church  was  painted 
by  De  Matteis,  and  it  deserves 
the  more  to  be  observed  as  it 
was  the  first  erected  in  Naples. 

Not  far  f^om  this  church,  to- 
wards the  interior  of  the  town, 
we  find 

The  Vicaria — This  edifice  was 
formerly  called  Castel  Capuano, 
on  account  of  its  vicinity  to  the 
gate  of  that  name.  It  is  a  very 
extensive  and  isoliUed  place,  sur- 
rounded by  high  and  strong  walls 
resembling  a  fort  'V^iUiam  I,  king 
of  Naples,  built  this  palace  for 
a  residence;  and  it  was  inhabited 
bv  his  successors  till  the  time  of 
Ferdinand  L  Don  Peter  of  To- 


ledo, viceroy  of  Naples,  having 
afterwards  constructed  a  larger 
and  more  commodious  habitation 
for  the  royal  residence,  converted 
the  palace  of  Yicaria  into  courts 
of  justice.  This  alteration  took 
place  in  1540. 

These  courts,  or  tribunals,  are 
the  Tribunale  Civile,  correspond- 
ing to  that  of  Premiere  Instance 
in  France ;  the  Gran  Corte  Civile 
being  a  court  of  appeal,  and  the 
Gran  Corte  Criminale  the  high 
court  of  justice  for  criminal  affairs. 
In  each  of  these  courts  are  halls 
for  the  judges,  and  for  the  infe- 
rior officers.  The  judges'  rooms 
are  omamentad  with  paintings 
representing  the  attributes  of 
Justice ;  and  a  chapel  belongs  to 
each  tribunal,  where  the  holy 
mass  is  celebrated  every  day 
especially  for  the  judges.  Upstairs 
are  the  great  general  archives 
of  the  longdom,  containing  a 
very  l^ge  collection  of  diplomas 
and  ancient  parchments. 

The  Yicaria  besides  contains 
the  largest  prisons  in  Naples, 
and  a  Commissaire  de  Police  is 
established  here  for  the  jpreser- 
vation  of  order.  A  short  distance 
from  the  Yicaria  stands  the 

Church  of  the  Annunciation,  — 
This  church  and  the  adjoining 
house  were  erected  by  Queen  San- 
da,  wife  of  King  Robert,  and  after- 
wards augmented  in  1343  by 
Queen  Jane  II.  The  church,  how- 
ever, was  rebuilt  with  great  mag- 
nificence in  1540.  It  was  orna- 
mented with  marbles  and  paint- 
ings by  Lanfranc  and  Jordans, 
as  well  as  with  sculptures  by  Ber- 
nini and  Merliano;  but  the  con- 
flagration of  1757  having  des- 
troyed this  magnificent  temple, 
its  re-erection  was  again  com- 
menced, and  finished  in  1782,  on 
the  plan  of  the  Chevalier  Vwivi- 
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telli,  at  an  expense  of  260,000 
dttcate.  This  church,  which  has 
three  nayes,  divided  hy  marble 
columns,  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
markabte  in  Naples  for 'the  beauty 
of  its  architecture.  The  paintings 
of  the  grand  altar  and  those  of 
the  windows  are  by  Francis  de 
Mura;  and  the  Prophets,  on  the 
angles  of  the  cupola,  are  the  pro- 
ductions of  Fischietti. 

In  going  toward  the  grand  al- 
tar we  find  near  it,  on  the  right 
side,  the  chapel  of  St  Buono, 
where  there  is  a  magnificent  pic- 
ture by  Sj^agnbletto,  represent- 
ing Piety.  Some  canvas  has  been 
jomed  on  round  it  in  order  to 
preserve  better  the  original;  but 
the  best  picture  in  this  church 
is  that  which  is  seen  near  the 
baptistery  in  the  chapel  of  the 
Ccuception.It  represents  the  Holy 
Virgin  under  the  title  Delia  Cra- 
zie,  and  is  constantly  looked  upon 
as  an  original  work  of  JlaphaeL 

The  traveller  will  not  see  with- 
out admiration  the  sacristy  of  this 
church.  It  is  covered  all  around 
with  nut  wood  carved  all  over, 
and  representing  the  whole  history 
of  the  New  Testament  This  stu- 

Jendous  work  was  executed  by 
ohn,  called  de  Nola.  The  paint- 
ings on  the  ceiling  of  the  same  sa- 
cristy, representing  several  events 
belonging  to  the  Did  Testament, 
are  tiie  work  of  Belisario  Co- 
renxio.      » 

This  sacristry,  the  chapel  op- 
posite it,  and  the  room  called  the 
treasury,  are  the  only  remains  of 
the  ancient  temple,  which,  as  we 
said  b^ore,  bocame  a  prey  to  the 
flames.  In  die  treasury  two  niches 
are  seen,  containing  relics  of  two 
bodies  of  the  Innocents  killed  by 
order  of  Herod,  They  were  given 
to  the  church  by  Queen  Jane  H ; 
they  then  lay  in  chests  of  silver. 


They  are  at  present  witJiin  chests 
of  wood  bright  as  silver.    • 

UndemeaUi  this  church  there 
is  another,  having  two  doors,  which 
give  it  entrance  into  two  courts. 
This  subterranean  edifice  is  re- 
markably  fine  on  account  of  ii» 
round  form,  enhanced  by  six  al- 
tars. It  is  likewise  admired  for 
the  lightness  of  its  roof,  suppor- 
ted by  granite  columns,  and  in 
the  middle  of  which  is  an  open- 
ing,  by  which  light  is  introduced 
from  the  upper  church. 

Contiguous  to  it  is  a  house^ 
which  formerly  served  as  an  ho- 
spital. This  has  been  suppressed, 
but  foundlings  are  still  receivea 
here;  and  from  their  number  a^ 
society  was  formed  six  years  ago, 
consisting  of  100  girls,  who  live 
together  and  appli  themselves  to 
several  trades. 

A  rather  long  way  leads  from 
the  Annunziata  to 

The  Market  Square. — This  is 
the  largest  square  in  Naples,  and 
the  market  held  here  on  Mon- 
day and  Friday  may  perhaps  be 
considered  as  one  of  the  largest 
fairs  in  the  kingdom.  All  kinds  of 
provisions  may  be  procured.  The 
houses  in  the  environs  of  this 
square  are  inhabited  by  the  low- 
est classes  of  the  people. 

This  sqpare  has  been  the  scene 
of  two  dreadful  events — the  as- 
sassination of  the  young  Conra- 
din,  and  the  popular  revolution 
of  Masaniello.  Conradin  was  to 
become  king  of  Naples,  as  the 
heir  of  his  father,  the  Emperor 
Conrad.  He  repaired  to  Naples, 
accompanied  by  Frederick,  duke 
of  Austria,  with  an  army  to  con- 
quer the  city,  and  rescue  it  from 
tiie  dominion  of  Charles  of  An- 
jou,  whose  claims  were  recogni- 
sed by  the  pope,  Clement  VI. 
Charles  of  Aijou,  however,  d 
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feated  them.  They  were  betrayed 
in  their  flkht,  delivered  isto  his 
hands,  and  decapitated  in  this 
square  on  the  26th  of  October, 
1268;  this  is  perhaps  the  only 
example  of  a  sorereign  condemi- 
ned  to  death  by  another  sove- 
'reign.  On  the  spot  where  this 
base  execution  took  place  a  small 
chapel  with  a  cross  was  erected. 
There  was  likewise  a  porphyry 
column,  surrounded  by  diese  two 
verses :  — 

''Asturis   UBgae,  Leo   paUam   rapiens 

aquiUnum, 
Hie  deplumarit,  aeephalumque  d«dit.** 

These  lines  allude  to  the  im- 
perial eagle,  and  to  the  name  of 
the  Austrian  nobleman  who  gave 
up  Gonradin  to  the  king  of  Na- 
ples; Ibut  IMS  chapel  was  de- 
stroyed in  the  conflagration  of 
the  year  1781. 

The  revolt  of  Masaniello  like- 
wise commenced  at  this  spot  on 
the  16th  of  June,  1647,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  imposition  of  a 
tax  on  fruit  by  the  viceroy,  Duke 
Arcos,  who  had  added  tiiis  to 
the  heavy  burdens  under  which 
the  inhabitants  of  Naples  were 
already  groaning.  (See  the  ac- 
coui^t  of  this  revolt  in  the  Hi- 
story of  Naples.)  This  insurrec- 
tion of  the  people  afforded  a  fine 
subject  for  several  painters  of 
that  period,  such  as  Salvator 
Rosa;  Andrew  Falconi,  Fracan- 
zano,  Micco  Spartaro,  who  each 
painted  the  scene  on  the  market 
place.  Michael  Angelo  of  Bam- 
bochades  likewise  employed  his 
talents  on  this  occasion  in  paint- 
ing the  beautiful  picture  now  in 
the  Spada  Gallery  at  Rome. 

On  this  square  is 

The  Church  of  St  Mary  of  the 
Carmelites. — This  church  is  much 
frequented  on  account  of  its  si- 
'  rtion,  as  well  as  owing  to  the 


general  religious  character  of  the 
Neapolitan  people.  It  was  origi- 
nally very  small,  but  was  consi- 
derably enlarged  in  1269  by  the 
Empress  Margaret  of  Austria,  the 
motiber  of  the  ill-fated  Gonradin. 
She  repaired  to  Naples,  in  order 
to  ^  rescue  her  son  out  of  the 
hands  of  Gharles  of  Anjou;  but 
the  unfortunate  Gonradin  having 
been  decapitated  some  days  be- 
fore her  arrival,  she  had  no  other 
consolation  thaii  that  of  provid- 
ing his  funeral,  and  applying  to 
this  church  the  sums  of  money 
which  she  had  prepared  for  the 
ransom  of  her  son.  She  caused 
his  body  to  be  transferred  from 
the  chapel  of  the  cross  in  this 
church,  where  it  hat  been  bu- 
ried, to  a  spot  behind  the  grand 
altar. 

This  cburch  'is  extremely  mag- 
nificent, and  is  ornamented  wiOi 
marbles,  gilt  stuccoes,  and  paint- 
ings by  Solimene.  Jordans,  and 
Matteis.  On  the  grand  altar  is 
an  ancient  image  of  the  Virgin,* 
which,  it  is  pretended,  was  pain- 
ted by  St  Luke;  there  is  like- 
wise a  crucifix,  which  is  held  in 
great  veneration  by  the  Neapo- 
litans. 

A  statue  of  the  Empress  Mar- 
garet was  in  the  court  of  the  ad- 
joining house.  It  is  now  in  the 
Academia  degli  Studi.  Thesteeple, 
which  rises  over  this  entrance, 
is  more  lofty  than  th^t  of  any 
other  church  in  Naples. 

The  castle  of  the  Garmelites, 
which  is  contiguous  to  the  church, 
and  to  the  house  above  men- 
tioned, was  oridnally  a  simple 
tower,  erected  by  Ferdinand  of 
Arragon  in  1484.  It  was  after- 
wards convert^  into  a  square 
form,  and  augmented  by  a  ba- 
stion, in  order  that  it  might  be 
a  better  defence  to   the  town. 
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HaTing  been  the  principal  fort- 
ress of  the  city  during  the  re- 
volt of  Masanlello,  in  1647,  i^ 
was  fortified,  and  in  1648  was 
formed  into  a  castle. 

From  this   square  we  return 
along  the  quay. 


ENVIRONS  OF  NAPLES. 

WESTERN  EXCURSION. 

COAST  OF  POZZVOLI,  BAIA,  BAULI,  AND 
CVLMAE. 

This  district,  which  is  situated 
in  the  western  part  of  the  king- 
dom of  Naples,  between  Posilippo 
and  Lintemum,  was  formerly  cal- 
led Happy  Country,  but  is  now 
denominated  the  Land  of  Labour, 
bideed,  it  is  the  most  extraordi- 
nary country  in  the  world;  inde- 
pendently of  its  astonishing  fer- 
tility, nature  presents  very  sin- 
gular phenomena  in  the  volca- 
noes, which  are  not  yet  extinct 
This  spot  has  been  celebrated 
by  the  fables  of  antiquity,  in 
which  it  has  been  made  the  seat 
of  pagan  superstition;  and,  con- 
sequentiy,  the  resort  of  an  im- 
mense number  of  persons.  The 
residence  of  Uie  Orientals  in  this 
country  has  likewise  contributed 
to  its  fame.  When  the,  Romans 
rendered  themselves  the  masters 
of  the  known  world,  the  coast 
of  Pozzuoli  became  the  centre  of 
their  ei^oyments;  they  embdlis- 
hed  it  with  magnificence,  and  here 
they  scattered  the  treasures  which 
they  had  taken  from  other  nations. 
On  these  shores  they  found  eve- 
iTthing  that  could  tend  to  refresh 
their  spirits,  or  remove  the  di- 
seases of  their  bodies;  a  mild 
and  temperate  climate,  a  fertile 
soil,  and,  in  short,  a  freedom  ym- 
known  to  large  capitals.  From 


that  period  the  coast  became  gra- 
dually covered  with  country  hou- 
ses, and  public  and  private  buil- 
dings of  the  most  sumptuous  de-. 
scription.  The  villas  were  built 
in  the  form  of  towns. 

The  prosperity  of  Pozzuoli  fell 
with  the  prosperity  of  the  Roman 
empire;  this  beautiful  district  be- 
came desolate  and  uncultivated^ 
and  the  air  unhealthy  and  per- 
nicious ;  the  great  number  of  towns, 
formerly  so  populous  and  flou- 
rishing, no  longer  exist,  and  it 
is  witn  difficulty  that  even  the 
traces  of  their  ancient  grandeur 
may  be  discovered.  Pozzuoli  now 

§  resents  the  sad  spectacle  of  a 
eclining  population,  though  ^  at 
every  step  appear  uie  vestiges 
of  ancient  monuments,  calculated 
to  stimulate  curiosity  and  excite 
admiration.  The  phenomena  of 
nature,  which  have  outbraved  the 
vicissitudes  to  which  the  works 
of  human  art  are  liable,  still  call 
for  attention.  Beneficent  nature 
has  afforded  relief  to  disease  in 
the  number  and  diversity  of  the 
mineral  waters,  which  are  here 
visible.  The  extraordinary  cha- 
racter of  the  phenomena,  and  the 
important  -objects  existing  in  the 
vicinity  of  Pozzuoli,  have  indu- 
ced us  to  give  an  account  of  them 
for  the  assistance  of  travellers. 

Till  within  a  few  years,  the  only 
way  to  Pozzuoli  was  through  the 
grotto  of  Posilippo,  beyond  which 
tiie  traveller  could  proceed  either 
by  the  vsJley  of  Bagnoli,  and 
along  the  sea  shore,  or  by  the 
lake  of  Acpaano  and  Uie  Solfatra^ 
following,  in  the  latter  case,  nar- 
row by-paths.  We  shall  take  this 
last  way  on  our  return,  taking 
at  present  the  new  roaa  of  Po- 
silippo ;  that  we  may  enjoy  it  in 
its  naturel  direction. 

2iew  Boad  of  Po9ilippo.-'Thji& 
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road,  starting  from  the  point  of 
M(irtf  ellina,  extends  along  the  hill 
of  l7>«fHp|)0  to  the  western  ex- 
tremity of  Capo  Coroglio,  oppo- 
site the  islet  ofNi8ida.Intrayer- 
sinff  it  the  traveller  may  observe 
with  some  admiration  on  the  sea 
side  the  several  bridges^  forming 
a  part  of  the  road,  that  have 
betm  thrown  over  the  clefts  which 
inters(Tted  the  hiiL  The  whole 
road|  attliough  it  ffradually  rises 
to  the  abovementloned  cape,  is 
nevertheless  so  constriictea  as  to 
Appear  almost  on  a  level:  and 
its  length  i»  above  two  miles* 

At  Uie  beginning  of  the  road, 
on  the  right  side,  there  is  a  small 
cottage  newly  repaired^  which  is 
said  to  have  been  the  habitation , 
of  Sannaxanv  It  staiids  upon  a; 
hiU.  I 

A  very  largt>  mi^e^tic  building  -. 
is  ob«wvi^l  a  litUe  iBturtlier  on 
the  le(l  aid«^  It  b«ars  an  imper- 
ial and  ruinous  a|)p(Mu»no\  and ' 
wht^n  se<»n  nuMn^  wMdy.  it  i$  foimd  ^ 
ti>  Ih»  U(«  embr^  <<if  aninygamse 
imUat^  It  i$  <(>MMMMily  c«lM  Pa- 
laMx^  «K  ^"fni  Anna  ^iW  pabo^ 
<rf  t^xwr  Annt?^  a  <\wni|!*Nl  ap- 
p^lali«*^nv  i)m^  eiri^  i^f  whidi  can- 
not 1^  <Ni$itr  inu^i  IVrlia|i$  it 
$lKmKI  b^  PaU$9^  di  IV'tMM  Anna 
(1 .4(4^  Annt^*^  fialac>f>^i.  a^kfidw 
iW  t(^,wn  iliai  ^simIi  m*$  die 
iiin^tian  naume  kMT  a  Ldhr  C»:idbL 
wWoi  Kaih  lit:  Nft  ^tvi«iianifts«i%»- 
«Mli  in  iMX^w^.  ^  Ve  $Mi  n^iM: 
^  ^1^  v«  )|pe  $iMi  ^iMve.  It  afK 
y«r«r$  Htitt  ^^  Wc'^kr  wtss  m:a$ 

^li^rliMsyv.  «n4  tibw  a  Prnc^  ^' 
TVra.  Im  lib*  wsr  I"::!,.  vndflN 

«vf  iW.  «<  mteL  IK  ^MVMinr  4if  Ins 
Ijii^  linj!«dnkBk  l^tttdt-  Tf^mcs;. 

W^WPIU^^  ^««flSr  tMMIB  |r^««L  I^  :  ^ 

lilt  aDuftdsBonve.  iitil 


more  fine,  is  that  of  Gosimo.  It 
is  not  improbable  that  the  conti- 
guity of  the  new  road  will  suggest 
ihe  idea  of  having  at  length  the 
edifice  finished.  From  this  palace 
to  Capo  Coroglio  the  traveller 
may  observe  the  nnmeroas  new 
houses  and  palaces,  which  giye 
a  lively  and  magnificent  appea- 
rance. Beneath  the  same  road  se- 
veral ancient  ruins  are  seen  near 
the  sea,  but  no  exact  idea  can 
be  formed  of  the  edifices  to  which 
they  once  belonged.  An  old  pa- 
lace may  be  likewise  observed  on 
the  point  of  Posilippo.  It  is  cal- 
led il  Palazzo  d^e  Gannonate 
(the  Gnn  shots  palace)  and  is  wor- 
thy of  notice,  as  it  was  the  dwel- , 
tinjg  boose  of  the  cdelvated  land- 
scape painter,  Philip  Hackert, 
whose  many  beantifiil  pictures  are 
sen  in  the  royal  palaces. 

On  arnving  opposHe  Capo  Co- 
roglioi*  die  traTdler  desiroas  of 
seeing  the  ne^iboaring  antiqui- 
ties most  take  a  narrow  descent 
on  the  left  and  as  a  slHwt  dis- 
tance lie  wiH  anive  at  tbe 

Twmjdi  ledEM  PtOiffme, cmiUd 
«2ft(>  iWuM  Jfamade.— nese  an- 
d«nt  lescrraiR  lie  at  a  qnarttr 
4>f  a  Hie6«aatihehi^raMi,a]id 
oi^B>ist  olf  an  iindfl  long  vnnh, 
jlbi««v^  windi  n  |Niflr  cnllage  has 
MAen  liM&'nie 
B  ■aaiLiKtfd  at 
it^  Mil  ^ll^l^|L^a  fer  ji  ^adig  nnd  the 
tw«&  ditiuMi. 

n 
^i^<fc  W  ;i^  nKifr 

It  w4fi  W  idsMPwA 


:^«dlo«ft>df4k 
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serintion  ifhU^  is  seen  upoa  a 
maitile  in  the  neighbouring  cha- 
pel oi  &  Maria  del  Faro.  Froiki 
this  place  we  shall  proceed  to 
the  ruins  commonly  called        * 
The  School  of  Virgil  and  La 
Oajola. — From  St  Maria  del  Faro 
the  trareller  may  go  to  thesef  re- 
mains  either  by  traversing  1^ 
intermediate  estates  or  by  motm- 
ting  up  again  to  the  pnmic  way, 
imd  thence  descending  through  a 
narrow  path;  which  is  seen  at  a 
short  distance  on  the  left  of  the 
road.  After  descending  for  half 
a  mile,  he  will  observe  an  insu- 
lated Tock,  formed  like  a  fiat  top- 
ped arch,  upon  which  the  remains 
are  seen  of  a  lit^  fort,  which 
was  constructed  there  when  die 
kingdom  of  Naples  was  under  tiie 
fOfrernment  of  Mvrat  This  rock, 
which  the  ancients  named  Euplea, 
is  now  called  la  l^ajek,  a  Nedpo- 
lit^nwordfii^fying  little  cage;  but 
some  '  antiquarians  have  thought 
ibat  it  has-  been  named  ^mt  from 
the  Latin  diminutive  caveoia^  me- 
aning den,:  ortittie  grotto,  an 
opinion  widch  its  present  appe- 
arance is,  indeed,  very  apt  to  jus- 
tify. Opposite  •  to  this  rock  are 
<the  remains  of  whatis confidently 
i stated  'te  have  been  the^sohool 
of  Virgil.  The  intermediary  spaoe, 
which  is  -now  run  over  by  the 
sea,  was  oinee  lined  with  a  kmd 
of  wall,  which  is  still  to  be  seen 
under  the  water.  An  inscription 
has  been  fonnd  in  this  place,  from 
.which  it  appears  tiuit,  instead  of 
any  school,  a  temple  arose  there 
dedicated    to   Fortune.   In  this 
neighbourhood  are  still  visible 
three  amphitheatres,  contiguous 
to  each  other,  and  from  them  an 
idea  may  be  fomed  of  the  mag- 
nific«LGe  of  this  villa. 

After  this  visit  we  reascend  to 
the  new  road,  which,  in  this  place, 


has  been^  wonderfnfiy  prosecuted 
by  cutting  the  mountain,  the  ex- 
tremity of  which  fo^s  Capo  Ce- 
rog^lio.  Onenterring  the  opening, 
whidi  is  TOO  feet  in  length,  t^ 
eye  is  delightfully  feurprised  at  a 
distant  prospect  of  the  high  hills 
which  lie  behind  Pozzuol!.   This 
romantic  view  ig  soon  fdllowed 
by  a  more  extensive  one,  which 
presents  itself  to  the  traveller  as 
soon  as  he  has   traversed    the 
passage  cut  out  of  the  mountain. 
He  then  eigoys  the  view  of  the 
ample  valley  called  de'  BagnoH, 
as  well  as  of  the  beautifttl  gulf 
named  Puteolano  from  Poszuodi 
lying  in  it,  and  a  portion  of  which 
offers  itself  te  the  sight  of  the 
•  observer.  The  whole  forme  a  su- 
perb prospect,  rendered  still  more 
mteresting'  by  the  convent  of  the 
Camaldules,  forming  on  the  sum- 
mit of  a  hill  the  most  prominent 
point  of  the  above-mentioned  val- 
ley. The  andent  road  to  Pozzuoli 
ran  through  it  The  new  one  from 
the  point  in  which  I  now  sup^ 
pose  the  traveller;'  proceeds  along 
the  hfecitenv  side   of  Capo  Co- 
r(^io,  which  has  been  cut  in  its 
whole  lehght  by  the  means  of 
mines.  *  The  whole  of  tide  road 
is  a  glorious  and  dumbl^  monni- 
ment  which  notthing  bilt  th^  hand 
of  time  will  be  able  to.  destroy. 
It  was  commenced  and:  prose- 
ooted  by  Neapolitan   en^eers 
till  the  year  1:824,  when  the  Aus- 
trians  undertook  to  complete  it. 
It  finishes  exactly  at  the  place 
where  the  traveller  must  ent^ 
a  boat,  if  he  is  desirous  of  seeing 

nisIda. 

This  is  a  Qre^  word  meaning 
islet,  and  it  has  been  with  great 
propriety,  applied  to  the  one  of 
which  we  are.  going  to  give  a 
description,  being  but  a  mile  and 
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road,  starting  from  the  point  of 
Mergellina,  extends  along  the  hill 
of  Posilippo  to  the  western  ex- 
tremity of  Capo  Coroglio,  oppo- 
site the  islet  of  Nisida.  In  traver- 
sing it  the  traveller  may  observe 
wim  some  admiration  on  the  sea 
side  tiie  several  bridgesj  forming 
a  part  of  the  road,  that  have 
been  thrown  over  the  clefts  which 
intersected  the  hilL  The  whole 
road,  although  it  gradually  rises 
to  the  abov^mentioned  cape,  is 
nevertheless  so  constructed  as  to 
appear  almost  on  a  level;  and 
its  length  is  above  two  miles. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  road, 
on  the  right  side,  there  is  a  small 
cottage  newly  repaired,  which  is 
said  to  have  been  the  habitation 
of  Sannazaro.  It  stands  upon  a 
hilL 

A  very  large  majestic  building 
is  observed  a  litUe  farther  on 
the  left  side.  It  bears  an  imper- 
fect and  ruinous  appearance,  and 
when  seen  more  nearly,  it  is  found 
to  be  the  embrvo  of  an  immense 
palace.  It  is  commonly  called  Pa- 
lazzo di  ogni  Anna  (the  palace 
of  every  Anne)  a  corrupted  ap- 
pellation, the  origin  of  which  can- 
not be  easily  traced.  Perhaps  it 
should  be  Palazzo  di  Ponna  Anna 
(Lady  Anne's  palace),  adopting 
the  opinion  that  sucli  was  the 
Christian  name  of  a  Lady  Carafa, 
who  built  it;  but  from  aii inscrip- 
tion in  marble,  to  be  seen  upon 
the  gate  on  the  sea  shore,  it  ap- 
peals that  this  bulky  mass  was 
at  first  erected  by  the  princes  of 
Stigliano,  and  th^t  a  Prince  of 
Thora,  in  the  year  1711,  under- 
took to  repair  it,  when  it  began 
to  fall  to  ruin,  in  hononr  of  his 
Lady  Magdalen.  These  repairs, 
however,  were  soon  given  up ;  the 
palace  stands  in  a  beautiful  po- 
sition, and  its  architecture,  still 


more  fine,  is  that  of  Cosimo.  It 
is  not  improbable  that  the  conti- 
guity of  the  new  road  will  suggest 
me  idea  of  having  at  length  the 
edifice  finished.  Firom  this  palace 
to  Capo  Coroglio  the  traveller 
may  observe  the  numerous  new 
houses  and  palaces,  which  give 
a  lively  and  magnificent  appea- 
rance, beneath  the  same  road  se- 
veral ancient  ruins  are  seen  near 
the  sea,  but  no  exact  idea  can 
be  formed  of  the  edifices  to  which, 
they  once  belonged.  An  old  pa- 
lace may  be  likewise  observed  on 
the  point  of  Posilippo.  It  is  cal- 
led il  Palazzo  delle  Cannonate 
(the  Gun  shots  palace)  and  is  wor- 
thy of  notice,  as  it  was  the  dwel-  ^ 
ling  house  of  the  celebrated  land- 
scape painJber,  Philip  Hadcert, 
whose  many  beautiful  pictures  are 
seen  in  the  royal  palaces. 

On  arriving  opposite  Capo  Co- 
roglio, the  traveller  desirous  of 
seeing  the  neighbouring  antiqui> 
ties  must  take  a  narrow  descent 
on  the  left,  and  at  a  short  dis- 
tance he  will  arrive  at  the 

Vtvaj  di  Vedio  Follione,  called 
aUo  Piscina  MvrahUt, — These  an- 
cient reservoirs  lie  at  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  from  the  high  road,  and 
consist  of  an  ancient  long  vault, 
above  which  a  poor  cottage  has 
been  built  in  modem  times.  The 
spacious  vault  is  intersected  at 
its  mid-height  by  a  wall,  and  the 
two  divisions  constitute  the  re- 
mains still  extant  of  Vedius  Pol- 
lie's  reservoirs.  This  rich  Roman 
kept  there  a  number  of  lampreys, 
winch  he  fed  with  human  flesh  t 
It  will  be  observed  how  great  a 
quantity  of  those  fishes  might  live 
within  the  long  and  lofty  walls. 
They  measure  fifty  feet  in  length, 
eighteen  in  breadth,  and  are 
twenty-four  deep.  These  fishponds 
are  the  subject  of  a  modem  in- 
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seripHen  'v^iefa  is  seen  up<m  a 
maible  in  <&e  neighbouring  cha- 
pel of  & 'Maria  del  Faro.  Frotti 
this  place  we  shall  proceed  to 
the  ruins  commonly  eaQed 

The  School  of  Virgil  and  La 
Gajola. — From  St  Maria  del  Faro 
^e  traTeUer  may  go  to  these'  re- 
mains  either  by  traversing  f^e 
ifitermedlate  estates  or  by  moun- 
ting up  again  to  the  pumic  way, 
and  thence  descending  through  a 
narrow  path^  which  is  seen  at  a 
sL^rt  distance  on  the  left  of  the 
road.  After  descending  for  half 
a  mile,  he  will  observe  an  insfu- 
iated  Toek,  formed  like  a  fiat  top- 
ped arch,  upon  which  the  remains 
are  seen  of  a  little  fort,  i^ieh 
was  constructed  there  when  the 
kingdom  of  Naples  was  under  the 
g0vernment  of  MuraA.  This  rock, 
which  the  ancients  named  Euplea, 
is  now  trailed.  1»  G-agela,  a  NeHpo- 
litlinwordfiigmfying  little  cage;  but 
some  ' antiquarian!^'  have  thought 
that  it  has  been  named  'son  from 
the  Latm  diminutive  caveoia^  me- 
aning deny  orlitlie  grotto,  an 
opinion  which  its  present  appe^ 
arance  is,  indeed,  very  apt  to  jus- 
tify* Opposi^  >  to  this  rock  are 
tthe  remains  of  whatis  confidently 
: stated  to  have  been  the: school 
of  Yhrgil.  The  intermediary  space, 
which  is  now  run  over  by 'the 
-sea,  was  OBfee<  lined  with  a  kind 
of  wall,  widch  is  still  to  be  seen 
under  the  water.  An  inscription 
has  been  fbnnd  in  displace,  from 
.which  it  appears  tbat,  instead  of 
any  school,  a  temple  arose  there 
dedicated    to   Fortune.   In  this 
neighbourhood  are  still  visible 
three  amphitheatres,  contiguous 
to  each  other,  and  from  them  an 
idea  may  be  formed  of  the  mag- 
mficence  of  this  villa. 

After  this  visit  we  reascend  to 
the  new  road,  which,  in  this  place, 


has  beeik  wondei^tiHy  prosecuted 
by  catting  the  mountain,  the  ex- 
tremity of  which  fortns  Capo  Ce- 
rogUo.  Onenterring  the  opening, 
whidi  is  TOO  feet  in  length,  t^ 
eye  is  deHghtfally  Surprised  at  a 
distant  prospect  of  the  high  Mils 
which  lie  behind  Pozzuoli.   This 
romantic  view  h  soon  fallowed 
by  a  more  extensive  one,  irhicih 
presents  itself  to  the  traveller  as 
soon  as  he   has   traversed    the 
passage  cut  out  of  the  mountain. 
He  then  eigoys  the  view  of  the 
ample  valley  called  de'  Bagnoh, 
as  well  as  of  the  beautiful  gulf 
named  Puteolano  from  Pozzuoli 
lying  in  it,  and  a  portion  of  which 
offers  itself  to  the  sight  of  the 
observer.  The  whole  forms  a  su- 
perb prospect,  rendered  still  more 
mteresting'  by  the  convent  of  the 
Camaldules,  forming  on  the  sum- 
mit of  a  hill  the  most  prominent 
point  of  the  above-mentioned  val- 
ley. The  andent  road  to  Pozzuoli 
ran  through  it.  The  new  one  firom 
the  point  in  wluch  I  now  sup- 
pose the  traveller,'  proeeeds  along 
the  hfe^em  side  of  Capo  Co- 
r(^o,  which  has  been  cut  in  its 
whdle  lenght  by  the*  means  of 
mines.  The  whole  of  this  road 
is  a  glorious  and  dumbie  mosyh 
ment  which  nothing  bttt  th^  hand 
of  time  will  be  able  to- destroy. 
It  was  oommeneed  aod'  prose- 
cuted by  Neapolitan   engineers 
till  the  year  1824,  when  the  Aus- 
triahs  undertook  to  complete  it 
It  finishes  exactly  at  the  place 
where  the  traveller  must  enter 
a  boat,  if  he  is  desirous  of  seeing 

NISIDA. 

This  is  a  Greek  word  meaning 
islet,  and  it  has  been  with  great 
propriety,  applied  to  the  one  of 
which  we  arCv  going  to  give  a 
descriptioa,  beii^  but  a  mile  and 
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placed  three  of  these  columns, 
covered  with  stucco,  which  di- 
vide the  church  into  three  naves; 
the  other  columns  may  be  seen 
under  the  arches  and  in  the 
chapels.  The  grand  altar,  which 
is  entirely  composed  of  choice 
marbles,  was  remodelled  in  1744, 
after  designs  by  the  Chevalier 
Paul  Posi.  On  the  upper  part 
of  this  altar  is  a  beautiful  marble 
statue,  representing  the  Assump- 
tion, executed  by  Peter  Bracci. 
The  two  ancient  candelabra  are 
well  worthy  of  notice. 

A  double  staircase  leads  to 
the  subterranean  church,  which 
is  covered  with  white  marble,  and 
ornamented  with  bas-reUefs,  ara- 
besques, and  very  neat  figures 
of  various  kinds.  The  ceiling  is 
finished  in  the  antique  style,  and 
is  supported  by  ten  columns  of 
cipollino.  The  body  of  St  Janua- 
riuB,  bishop  of  Beneventum,  and 
the  great  patron  of  Naples,  is 
deposited  under  the  grand  altar. 
This  subterranean  diurch  was 
made  in  1492,  by  Cardinal  Oli- 
viero  Caraffa,  archbishop  of  Na- 
ples, whose  statue,  in  the  act  of 
kneeling,  behind  the  altar,  is 
supposed  to  be  the  work  of  Buo- 
narotti  « 

Returning  to  the  upper  church, 
we  see  in  the  window  on  the 
right  of  the  grand  altar,  four  pic- 
tures by  Jordans,  and  in  the 
opposite  window  four  others  by 
Solimene,  besides  which  there 
is  one  representing  the  An- 
nunciation, by  Peter  Perugi- 
no,  the  master  of  RaphaeL  The 
paintings  on  the  ceiling  of  the 
principal  nave  are  by  Santafede, 
and  the  j)ictures  by  John  Vin- 
cent Forli.  The  tombs  of  Charles 
of  Aniou,  of  Charles  Martello, 
and  of  his  wife  Clemence,  are  si- 
tuated over  the  great  door  of  the 


church.  Over  the  small  doors  are 
two  pictures  by  George  Vasari. 
The  left  side  of  the  great  door 
presents  an  antique  vase  of  Egyp- 
tian basalt,  raised  on  a  pedestal 
of  porphyry,  and  remarkable  for 
its  bas-relief,  representing  the  at- 
tributes of  Bacchus. 

The  sacristy  is  adorned  with  nu- 
merous paintings,  amongst  which 
may  be  found  portraits  of  all  the 
bishops  and  archbishops  of  Na<- 
ples.  The  cabinet  on  the  side  of 
the  altar  is  used  as  the  deposi- 
tory of  numerous  valuable  relics. 

Amongst  the  sepulchral  monu- 
ments of  ^s  church  is  that  of 
Innocent  IV,  who  died  at  Naples 
in  1254.  The  front  of  the  chapel 
Caracciolo  is  likewise  adorned  with 
the  tomb  of  Cardinal  Innico  Ca- 
racciolo,archbishof  of  Naples.  This 
monument  is  celebrated  for  the 
beauty  of  its  composition;  three 
children  are  seen  exhibiting  a  me- 
dallion on  which  is  sculptured  the 
portrait  of  the  cardinal ;  the  lower 
part  of  the  dress  is  turned  aside 
to  display  a  skeleton,  holding  an 
hour  glass.  Peter  Ghetti  was  the 
artist  of  this  fine  sculpture,  which 
appears  to  have  furnished  llie  idea 
for  that  beautiful  composition  of 
Bernini  (mentioned  in  the  Itine- 
rary ofRome,  in  the  description 
of  the  tomb  of  Alexander  VIT,  of 
the  house  Chigi),  now  at  Rome 
in  the  cathedral  of  St  Peter. 

The  church  of  St  Januarius 
encloses  that  of  St  Restituta,  which 
was  formerly  the  cathedral.  It 
was  erected,  as  we  have  said,  in 
the  time  of  Constantine,  on  the 
ruins  of  the  temple  of  Apollo,  to 
which  were  attached  the  columns 
now  supporting  the  nave.  This 
church  was  for  many  centuries 
the  cathedral  of  Naples,  before 
the  erection  of  the  new  build- 
ing, which  belongs  to   the   Ca- 
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^ons,  established  by  Constantme, 
fourteen  of  whom  were  appointed 
to  officiate  the;re.  The  lower  part 
of  the  great  altar  contains  an  an- 
tique basin  of  white  marble.  The 
two  Corinthian  cplumns  on  the  side 
of  this  altar  are  likewise  antique. 
The  next  object  demanding  at- 
tention is  the  chapel  of  St  John 
the  Baptist,  sumamed  a  Fonte, 
because  Constantine  the  Great  had 
erected  baptismal  fonts  there,  in 
memory  of  his  baptism,  as  he 
had  done  at  Borne,  in  the  church 
called  St  John  in  Fonte;  he  like- 
wise erected  the  baptistery,  on 
the  side  of  the  cathedral  of  St 
John  ofLaterano.  The  grand  ba- 
salt vase,  which  we  have  pre- 
viously mentioned  in  the  cathe- 
dral chtirch,  was  likewise  used 
for  the  purpose  of  baptism.  The 
cupola  of  this  chapel  is  covered 
with  representations  of  historical 
facts,  in  very  ancient  mosaic  work. 
Opposite  the  church  of  StRe- 
stituta  is  the  chapel  of  St  Ja- 
nuarius,  called  the  Treasure,  not 
only  because  it  cost  nearly  a  mil- 
libn  of  ducats,  but  because  it  con- 
tains immense  riches.  It  was  erec- 
ted in  1608,  at  the  expense  of 
the  Neapolitan  people,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  vow  mside,  when  this 
town  was  afflicted  by  the  plague 
in  1526.  This  chapel  IS  of  a  circu- 
lar form,  and  is  decorated  with 
seven  altars.  The  building  was 
erected  from  desi^s  by  P.  Gri- 
maldi  Theatine,  with  the  excep- 
tlfp  of  the  exterior  front,  which 
was  executed  alter  the  design  of 
Chevalier  Fansaga.  Art  and  splen- 
dour seem  to  have  concurred  in 
the  formation  of  this  extraordi- 
nary chapel,  which  is  enriched 
witn  every  kind  of  ornament  The 
exterior  front  is  composed  of  black 
and  white  marble,  with  two  large 
columns,  supporting  the  arcm- 


trave ;  the  sides  of  the  door,  which 
is  of  bronze,  are  adorned  with 
two  niches,  containing  the  sta- 
tues of  St  Peter  and  St  Paul, 
executed  by  Julian  Finelli.  The 
upper  ornaments  were  executed 
by  Delcosset,  a  Frenchman. 

The  interior  of  this  chapel, 
which  resembles  a  church  in 
magnificence,  is  decorated  with 
twenty-four  columns  of  the  Co- 
rinthian order,  of  brocateUo  mar- 
ble, between  which  are  placed, 
on  f6te  days,  thirty-six  silver 
busts  of  the  patron  saints,  exe- 
cuted by  Finelli,  as  well  as  eigh- 
teen busts  of  bronze,  by  inferior 
artists.  On  the  upper  part  of  the 

frand  altar  is  the  statue  of  St 
anuarius,  represent^  seated  and 
ready  to  bless  the  people.  In  a 
small  tabernacle  with  silver  doors 
are  preserved  the  head  and  two 
viaJs  of  the  saint's  blood,  said 
to  have  been  collected  by  a  Nea- 
politan lady  during  his  martyr- 
dom. This  blood  becomes  mira^ 
culously  liquid  whenever  it  is 
placed  before  the  head  of  St  Ja- 
nuarius.  The  ceremony  of  this 
miracle  is  repeated  three  times 
a  year;  that  is,  during  eight  days 
of  the  month  of  May,  eight  days 
of  the  month  of  September,  and 
on  the  day  of  protection,  the  16th 
of  Decemoer.  This  miracle  is  to 
the  Neapolitans  a  constant  ob- 
ject of  devotion  and  astonishment, 
of  which  no  one  who  has  not 
been  present  can  form  a  just 
idea.  When  the  liquefaction  of 
the  blood  takes  place,  immedi- 
ately the  ioy  of  the  people  knows 
no  bounds ;  but  if  the  operation 
of  the  miracle  is  retarded  one 
moment,  the  cries  and  groanings 
of  the  people  rend  the  air ;  for 
at  Naples  the  procrastination  of 
this  miracle  is  considered  the 
presage  of  some  great  misfor- 
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tune ;  but  the  devotion  and  faith 
of  the  Neapolitans,  particulariy 
of  the  women,  are  so  great,  that 
the  blood  never  fails  to  become 
liquid,  and  resume  iU  consistency 
on  each  of  the  eight  days;  so 
that  every  one  may  see  and  kiss 
the  blood  of  St  Januarius,  in  as 
liquid  a^  state  as  when  it  first 
issued  from  his  veins.  The  dty 
of  Naples  has  several  times  been 
in  danger  of  being  destroyed  by 
the  eruptions  of  Mount  Vesuvius, 
by  earthquakes,  and  by  other  cala- 
mities, such  as  war,  pestilence,&c., 
but  it  has  always  been  delivered 
from  them  by  its  patron  saint. 

The  pictures  in  both  the  large 
chapels,  and  those  in  the  four  small 
chapels,  are  all  painted  on  cop- 
per, by  diflFerent  artists.  The  pic- 
ture in  the  great  chapel,  on  the 
right  of  the  grand  altar,  is  the 
production  of  the  celebrated  Do- 
minichino ;  that  on  the  grand  al- 
tar, opposite,  is  by  Spagnoletto. 
Three  of  the  pictures  in  the  small 
chapels  are  by  Dominichino,  and 
one  by  Chevalier  Massimo.  All 
the  fresco  paintings  with  which 
the  ceilings  and  angles  of  tins 
great  chapel  are  adorned,  are 
likewise  by  Dominichino,  who  had 
commenced  the  painting  of  the 
cupola,  but  death  i)ut  a  period 
to  his  exertions.  This  cupola  was 
afterwards  painted  with  consider- 
able ability  by  the  Chevalier  Lan- 
franc,  who  howeveir  effaced  all 
the  work  which  had  been  exe- 
cuted by  Dominichino. 

The  sacristy  abounds  with  sa- 
cred articles  of  immense  value. 

On  the  right  of  the  cathedral 
stands  the  archiepiscopal  palace, 
the  principal  appartment  of  which 
i8  ornamented  with  frescoes  pain- 
ted by  the  Chevalier  Lanmtne. 
This  palace  contains  several  con- 
"nregations  and  religious  assem- 


blies, each  of  which  have  a  par- 
ticular object  There  are  likewise 
two  seminaries  for  young  per^ 
sons,  one  of  which  is  an  urban,, 
and  the  other  a  diocesan  school. 

On  leaving  the  church  by  the 
small  gate,  we  perceive  in  the 
square  the  obelisk  of  St  Janua- 
rius, erected  by  the  Neapolitan 
people  in  1660,  after  the  design 
of  Chevalier  Cosmo  Fansaga.  This 
monument  is  well  worthy  of  no- 
tice, for  the  beauty  of  its  design, 
as  well  as  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  executed ;  the  bronze  statue 
of  St  Januarius,  on  the  summit  of 
this  obelisk,  is  by  Julian  FineliL 

From  St  Januarius  we  go  up 
along  the  streets  leading  to  the 
gate  which  bears  the  same  name, 
in  one  of  which  we  find 

The  CJturch  of  the  Holy  Apostles, 
—  This  church  is  very  ancient, 
having  been  built  by  Constantine 
on  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  temple 
of  Mercury.  It  was  since  restored 
several  times,  till  the  family  Ca- 
racciolo,  to  whom  it  belonged, 
gave  it  up  to  the  Rev.  Peres 
Teatines,  which  happened  in  the 
year  1570.  They  rebuilt  it  from 
designs  left  by  father  Grimaldi, 
of  the  same  order,  and  the  exe- 
cution of  the  work  was  directed 
by  the  engineer,  James  Conforti 
This  church  is  among  the  most 
beautiful  and  magnificent  in  Na- 
ples. All  the  paintings  which  may 
be  observed  on  its  'ceiling,  as 
well  as  the  four  Evangelists  in 
the  angles  of  the  cupola,  are  the 
exquisite  productions  of  the  Che- 
valier Lanfranc.  The  cupola  was 
painted  by  Benasca  of  Turin, 
who  is  also  the  author  of  the 
fresco  in  the  chapel  of  St  Mi- 
chael. The  oil  paintings  on  the 
arches  of  the  chapels  are  by  So- 
limene,  and  the  others  by  Jordans. 
The  upper  part  of  the  great  en- 
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trance  of  the  church  exhibits  a 
fine  painting  by  Viviani,  repre- 
senting the  pool  of  Siloam. 

The  grand  altar  was  designed 
bv  tiie  Chevalier  Fnga.  The  same 
altar  and  the  tabernacle  are  en- 
tirely composed  of  precious  stones 
and  gilt  brass.  The  design  of  the 
tabernacle  was  drawn  by  the  abo- 
yementioned  father  GrimaldL  Five 
pictures,  by  Solimene,  may  be  seen 
in  the  choir.  The  chapel  on  the 
right  of  the  grand  altar  was  erec- 
ted from  designs  by  the  Cheva- 
lier Borromini,  and  is  ornamented 
with  five  pictures  and  two  por- 
traits in  mosaic,  copied  by  John 
Baptiste  Calaadra  from  the  ori- 
ginals by  Gnido. 

Between  the  altar  of  this  chapel, 
and  the  mosaic,  is  seen  a  very 
handsome  picture  representing  se- 
veral little  boys.  The  fore  part 
of  the  altar  consists  of  a  single 
piece  of  marble,  upon  which  are 
sculptured  in  bas-relief  the  em- 
blems of  the  four  Evangelists,  a 
production  of  the  celebrated 
Fleming.  This  plate  is  supported 
by  two  lions  of  marble,  sculptured 
by  Julian  Finelli,  of  Carrara.  Op- 
posite this  chapel  is  that  of  the 
Conception,  the  altar  of  which 
is  composed  of  valuable  stones 
and  gm  brass.  The  whole  chapel 
is  ornamented  with  beautiful 
marbles.  The  pictures  which  are 
seen  there,  executed  upon  brass, 
are  by  Solimene.  Those  which 
may  be  observed  upon  the  upper 
sides  of  Ibese  two  chapels  are 
by  Jordans.  The  chapel  of  St 
Michael  contains  a  picture  by 
Marco  da  Sienne.  llie  fresco, 
as  we  said  before,  is  the  work 
of  Benasca. 

Underneath  this  church  is  a 
laree  cemetery,  in  which  is  bu- 
ried the  Qievalier  Marini,  a  ce- 
lebrated Neapolitan  poet,  who 


died  in  the  year  1625,  at  twentj^- 
nine  years,  of  a^e.  The  tomb  is 
adorned  with  his  bust,  painted 
and  crowned  with  laurel.  It  bears 
an  inscription,  and  the  emblems 
of  the  Muses,  with  another  in- 
scription under  them.  There  is 
besides  a  little  step  upon  the 
pavement,  supporting  a  marble 
plate,  with  an  epigram  engraved 
upon  it 

The  magnificence  of  the  ad- 
joining buBding  is  not  inferior 
to  that  of  the  church.  It  con- 
tained a  library  and  an  archive 
in  which  several  ancient  manu- 
scripts were  preserved.  Both  the 
latter  and  tiie  librair  have  been 
removed.  A  part  of  the  manu- 
scripts are  now  in  the  public 
library  at  the  Academia  degli 
Studi 

We  take  now  again  the  way 
leading  to  Porta  St  Gennaro,  near 
which  is 

TTie  Ho9pitalfor  the  Incu/table, 
— ^This  pious  establishment  was 
commenced  in  1519,  by  a  cha- 
ritable lady  called  Maria  Lo- 
renza  Longo;  it  was  afterwards 
augmented  by  several  donations, 
particularly  by  that  of  Gaspard 
Komer,  a  rich  merchant  of  Flan- 
ders. It  is  capable  of  containing 
upwards  of  1,000  persons,  and 
there  are  about  as  many  at  pre- 
sent, botii  men  and  women.  Sick 
people  are  received  here  from 
all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  smd 
even  foreigners,  whatever  their 
infirmity  may  be.  It  is  likewise 
a  place  of  refuge  for  young  wo- 
men who  wish  to  retire  from 
the  world.  Separate  rooms  have 
been  latel^r  arranged  here  for 
the  admission  of  those  infirm 
who  offer  to  pay  a  rent 

The  hospital  is  furnished  with 
four  GUnic  schods,  namely,  lof 
physic,  surgery,  midwifery,  and 
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ophthalmT.  There  is  besides  a 
theatre  of  anatomy,  where  public 
lessons  of  anatomy  are  given,  and 
a  college  for  young  people  who 
wish  to  be  instructed  in  Ihe  heal- 
ing art.  J 

The  next  oWect  of  attention, 
situated  near  Porta  Gapuana,  is 
the  church  vulgarly  called 

St  Catherine  a  Formello,  —  It 
was  built  in  1533,  together  with 
a  convent,  by  the  Dominicans, 
who  employed  ijithony  Delia 
Cava  as  the  architect  The  con- 
vent has  been  since  suppressed, 
and  the  church  is  at  present  a 
parochial  one  under  the  tittle  of 
St  Tommaso  della  Eegione  Ga- 
puana. It  is  decorated  with  fine 
marbles,  pictures,  and  paintings, 
by  good  authors.  The  fresco  on 
the  door  is  by  Luigi  Garzi,  who 
painted  likewise  the  ceiling  of 
the  church.  The  pictures  repre- 
senting the  defeat  of  the  Albi- 
gesi,  and  the  whole  chapel  of  St 
Catherine,  are  executed  by  Del 
Po.  Marco  da  Sienne,  the  author 
of  the  picture  representing  the 
Conversion  of  St  PauL  There  is 
another  by  Buono,  representing 
-  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi  The 
cupola  of  this  church  was  painted 
by  De  Matteis,  and  it  deserves 
the  more  to  be  observed  as  it 
was  the  first  erected  in  Naples. 

Not  far  j^om  this  church,  to- 
wards the  interior  of  the  town, 
we  find 

The  Vicaria — This  edifice  was 
formerly  called  Castel  Gapuano, 
on  account  of  its  vicinity  to  the 
gate  of  that  name.  It  is  a  very 
extensive  and  isolated  place,  sur- 
rounded by  high  and  strong  walls 
resembling  a  fort  Vii[illiam  I,  king 
of  Naples,  built  this  palace  for 
a  residence;  and  it  was  iidiabited 
bv  his  successors  till  the  time  of 
Ferdmand  L  Don  Peter  of  To- 


ledo, viceroy  of  Naples,  having 
afterwards  constructed  a  larger 
and  more  commodious  habitation 
for  the  royal  residence,  converted 
the  palace  of  Vicaria  into  courts 
of  justice.  This  alteration  took 
place  in  1540. 

These  courts,  or  tribunals,  are 
the  Tribunale  Civile,  correspond- 
ing to  that  of  Premiere  Instance 
in  France ;  the  Gran  Corte  Civile 
being  a  court  of  appeal,  and  the 
Gran  Corte  Criminale  the  high 
court  of  justice  for  criminal  affairs. 
In  each  of  these  courts  are  halls 
for  the  judges,  and  for  the  infe- 
rior officers.  The  judges'  rooms 
are  omamentad  with  paintings 
representing  the  attributes  of 
Justice ;  and  a  chapel  belongs  to 
each  tribunal,  where  the  holy 
mass  is  celebrated  every  day 
especially  for  the  judges.  Upstairs 
are  the  great  general  archives 
of  the  longdom,  containing  a 
very  \^ge  collection  of  diplomas 
and  ancient  parchments. 

The  Vicaria  besides  contains 
the  largest  prisons  in  Naples, 
and  a  Commissaire  de  Police  is 
established  here  for  the  preser- 
vation of  order.  A  short  distance 
from  the  Vicaria  stands  the 

Church  of  the  Annunciation.  — 
This  church  and  the  adjoining 
house  were  erected  by  Queen  San- 
cia,  wife  of  King  Robert,  and  after- 
wards augmented  in  1343  by 
Queen  Jane  11.  The  church,  how- 
ever, was  rebuilt  with  great  mag- 
nificence in  1540.  It  was  orna- 
mented with  marbles  and  paint- 
ings by  Lanfranc  and  Jordans, 
as  well  as  with  sculptures  by  Ber- 
nini and  Merliano;  but  the  con- 
flagration of  1757  having  des- 
troyed this  magnificent  temple, 
its  re-erection  was  again  com- 
menced, and  finished  in  1782,  on 
the  plan  of  the  Chevalier  Vanvi- 
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telli,  at  an  expense  of  260,000 
ducate.  This  church,  which  has 
three  nares,  dividea  by  marble 
oolomns,  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable in  Naples  for 'the  beauty 
of  its  architecture.  The  paintings 
of  the  grand  altar  and  those  of 
the  windows  are  by  Francis  de 
Mura;  and  the  Prophets,  on  the 
angles  of  the  cupola,  are  the  pro* 
ductions  of  Fischietti. 

In  going  toward  the  grand  al- 
tar we  find  near  it,  on  the  right 
side,  the  chapel  of  St  Buono, 
where  there  is  a  magnificent  pic- 
ture by  Sjfagnbletto,  represent- 
ing Piety.  Some  canvas  has  been 
jomed  on  round  it  in  order  to 
preserve  better  the  original ;  but 
the  best  picture  in  this  church 
is  that  which  is  seen  near  the 
baptistery  in  the  chapel  of  the 
Conception.  It  represents  the  Holy 
Virgin  under  the  title  Delia  Cra- 
zie,  and  is  constantly  looked  upon 
as  an  original  work  of  JlftphaeL 

The  traveller  will  not  see  with- 
out admiration  the  sacristy  of  this 
church.  It  is  covered  all  around 
with  nut  wood  carved  all  over, 
and  representing  the  whole  history 
of  the  New  Testament  This  stu- 
pendous work  was  executed  by 
John,  called  de  Nola.  The  paint- 
ings on  the  ceiling  of  the  same  sa- 
eristy,  representing  several  events 
belonging  to  the  Old  Testament, 
are  me  work  of  Belisario  Co- 
renxio.      « 

This  sacristry,  the  chapel  op- 
posite it,  and  the  room  caUed  the 
treasury,  are  the  only  remains  of 
the  ancient  temple,  which,  as  we 
said  before,  became  a  prey  to  the 
flames.  In  the  treasury  two  niches 
are  seen,  containing  relics  of  two 
bodies  of  the  Innocents  killed  by 
order  of  Herod.  They  were  given 
to  the  church  by  Queen  Jane  U ; 
they  then  lay  in  chests  of  silver. 


They  are  at  present  withm  chests 
of  wood  bright  as  silver.    • 

UndemeaSi  this  church  there 
is  another,  having  two  doors,  which 
give  it  entrance  into  two  courts* 
This  subterranean  edifice  is  re- 
markably fine  on  account  of  it» 
round  form,  enhanced  by  six  al- 
tars. It  is  likewise  admired  for 
the  lightness  of  its  roof,  suppor- 
ted by  granite  columns,  and  in 
the  middle  of  which  is  an  open- 
ing,  by  which  light  is  introduced 
from  the  upper  church. 

Contiguous  to  it  is  a  house^ 
which  formerly  served  as  an  ho- 
spital. This  has  been  suppressed, 
but  foundlings  are  still  received 
here;  and  from  their  number  a 
society  was  formed  six  years  ago, 
consisting  of  100  girls,  who  live 
together  and  appli  themselves  to 
several  trades. 

A  rather  long  way  leads  from 
the  Annunziata  to 

The  Market  Square. — This  is 
the  largest  square  in  Naples,  and 
the  market  held  here  on  Mon- 
day and  Friday  may  perhaps  be 
considered  as  one  of  the  largest 
fairs  in  the  kingdom.  All  kinds  of 
provisions  may  be  procured.  The 
houses  in  the  environs  of  this 
square  are  inhabited  by  the  low- 
est classes  of  the  people. 

This  sqiiare  has  been  the  scene 
of  two  dreadful  events — the  as- 
sassination of  the  young  Conra- 
din,  and  the  popular  revolution 
of  Masaniello.  Conradin  was  to 
become  king  of  Naples,  as  the 
heir  of  his  father,  the  Emperor 
Conrad.  He  repaired  to  Naples, 
accompanied  by  Frederick,  duke 
of  Austria,  with  an  army  to  con- 

auer  the  city,  and  rescue  it  from 
le  dominion  of  Charles  of  An- 
jott,  whose  claims  were  recogni- 
sed by  the  pope,  Clement  VI. 
Charles  of  Aigou,  however,  d 
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feated  them.  They  were  betrayed 
in  their  flight,  delivered  arto  his 
haads,  and  decapitated  in  this 
square  on  the  26th  of  October, 
1268;  this  is  perhaps  the  only 
example  of  a  soyereign  condeni- 
ned  to  death  by  another  sove- 
'reign.  On  the  spot  where  this 
base  execution  took  place  a  small 
chapel  with  a  cross  was  erected. 
There  was  likewise  a  porphyry 
column,  surrounded  by  diese  two 
verses :  — 

"Asturis   ungne,  Leo   pallam   rapiens 

aquiUnum, 
Hie  deplumarit,  acepbalamqae  dedit." 

These  lines  allude  to  the  im- 
perial eagle,  and  to  the  name  of 
the  Austrian  nobleman  who  gave 
up  Gonradin  to  the  king  of  Na- 
ples; Wt  tbis  diapel  was  de- 
stroyed in  the  conflagration  of 
the  year  1781. 

The  revolt  of  Masaniello  like- 
wise commenced  at  this  spot  on 
the  16th  of  June,  1647,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  imposition  of  a 
tax  on  fruit  by  the  viceroy,  Duke 
Arcos,  who  had  added  this  to 
the  heavy  burdens  under  which 
the  inhabitants  of  Naples  were 
already  groaning.  (See  the  ac- 
coui^t  of  this  revolt  in  the  Hi- 
story of  Naples.)  This  insurrec- 
tion of  the  people  afforded  a  fine 
subject  for  several  painters  of 
that  period,  such  as  Salvator 
Rosa;  Andrew  Falconi,  Fracan- 
zano,  Micco  Spartaro,  who  each 
painted  the  scene  on  the  market 
place.  Michael  Angelo  of  Bam- 
bochades  likewise  employed  his 
t^ents  on  this  occasion  in  paint- 
ing the  beautiful  picture  now  in 
the  Spada  Gallery  at  Rome. 

On  this  square  is 

ITie  Church  of  St  Mary  of  the 
Carmelites. — This  church  is  much 
frequented  on  account  of  its  si- 
'  ^tion,  as  well  as  owing  to  the 


general  religious  character  of  the 
Neapolitan  people.  It  was  origi- 
nally very  small,  but  was  consi* 
derably  enlarged  in  1269  by  the 
Empress  Margaret  of  Austria,  the 
moUier  of  the  ill-fated  Gonradin. 
She  repaired  to  Naples,  in  order 
to  rescue  her  son  out  of  the 
hands  of  Gharles  of  Anjou;  but 
the  unfortunate  Gonradin  having 
been  decapitated  some  days  be- 
fore her  arrival,  she  had  no  other 
consolation  than  that  of  provid- 
ing his  funeral,  and  applying  to 
this  church  the  sums  of  money 
which  she  had  prepared  for  the 
ransom  of  her  son.  She  caused 
his  body  to  be  transferred  from 
the  chapel  of  the  cross  in  this 
church,  where  it  hat  been  bu- 
ried, to  a  spot  behind  the  grand 
altar. 

This  church  'is  extremely  mag- 
nificent, and  is  ornamented  wiUi 
marbles,  gilt  stuccoes,  and  paint- 
ings by  Solimene.  Jordans,  and 
Matteis.  On  the  grand  altar  is 
an  ancient  image  of  the  Virgin,' 
which,  it  is  pretended,  was  pain- 
ted by  St  Luke;  there  is  like- 
wise a  crucifix,  which  is  held  in 
great  veneration  by  the  Neapo- 
litans. 

A  statue  of  the  Empress  Mar- 
garet was  in  the  court  of  the  ad- 
joining house.  It  is  now  in  Hie 
Academia  degli  Studi.  Thesteeple, 
which  rises  over  this  entrance, 
is  more  lofty  than  thit  of  any 
other  church  in  Naples. 

The  castle  of  the  Garmelites, 
which  is  contiguous  to  the  church, 
and  to  the  house  above  men- 
tioned, was  originally  a  simple 
tower,  erected  by  Ferdinand  of 
Arragon  in  1484.  It  was  after- 
wards converted  into  a  square 
form, .  and  augmented  by  a  bar 
stion,  in  order  that  it  might  be 
a  better  d^ence  to   the  town. 
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Haying  been  tlie  piincq^al  fort- 
ress of  the  city  during  the  re- 
volt of  Masamello,  in  1647,  i)t 
was  fortified,,  and  in  1648  was 
formed  into  a  castle. 

From  this   square  we  return 
along  the  quay. 


ENVIRONS  OF  NAPLES. 

WESTERN  EXCURSION. 

COAST  OF  POZZVOLI,  BAIA,  BAULI,  AND 
C1TLHAE. 

This  district,  which  is  situated 
in  the  western  part  of  the  king- 
dom of  Naples,  between  Fosilippo 
and  Lintemum,  was  formerly  cal- 
led Happy  Country,  but  is  now 
denominated  the  Land  of  Labour. 
Lideed,  it  is  the  most  extraordi- 
nary countiT  in  the  world;  inde- 
I>endently  of  its  astonishing  fer- 
tility, nature  presents  very  sin- 
gular phenomena  in  the  volca- 
noes, which  are  not  yet  extinct 
This  spot  has  been  celebrated 
by  the  fables  of  antiquity,  in 
which  it  has  been  made  the  seat 
of  pagan  superstition;  and,  con- 
sequently, tlie  resort  of  an  im- 
mense number  of  persons.  The 
resideaice  of  die  Orientals  in  this 
country  has  likewise  contributed 
to  its  fame.  When  the,  Romans 
rendered  themselves  the  masters 
of  the  known  world,  the  coast 
of  Pozzuoli  became  the  centre  of 
their  ei^oyments:  they  embellis- 
hed it  with  magnificence,  and  here 
they  scattered  the  treasures  which 
they  had  taken  from  other  nations. 
On  these  shores  they  found  eve- 
lything  that  could  tend  to  refresh 
their  spirits,  or  remove  the  di- 
seases of  their  bodies;  a  mild 
and  temperate  climate,  a  fertile 
soil,  and,  in  short,  a  freedom  un- 
known to  large  capitals.  From 


that  period  the  coast  became  gra- 
dually covered  with  country  hou- 
ses, and  public  and  private  buil- 
dings of  the  most  sumptuous  de-' 
scnpdon.  The  villas  were  built 
in  the  form  of  towns. 

The  prosperity  of  Pozzuoli  fell 
with  the  prosperity  of  the  Roman 
empire ;  this  beautiful  district  be- 
came desolate  and  uncultivated,, 
and  the  air  unhealthy  and  per- 
nicious ;  the  great  number  of  towns, 
formerly  so  populous  and  flou- 
rishing, no  longer  exist,  and  it 
is  witn  difficulty  that  even  the 
traces  of  their  ancient  grandeur 
may  be  discovered.  Pozzuoli  now 

S resents  the  sad  spectacle  of  a 
eclining  population,  though ,  at 
every  step  appear  the  vestiges 
of  ancient  monuments,  calculated 
to  stimulate  curiosity  and  excite 
admiration.  The  phenomena  pf 
nature,  which  have  outbraved  the 
vicissitudes  to  which  the  works 
of  human  art  are  liable,  still  call 
for  attention.  Beneficent  nature 
has  afforded  relief  to  disease  in 
the  number  and  diversity  of  the 
mineral  waters,  which  are  here 
visible.  The  extraordinary  cha- 
racter of  the  phenomena,  and  the 
important -objects  existing  in  the 
vicinity  of  Pozzuoli,  have  indu- 
ced us  to  give  an  account  of  them 
for  the  assistance  of  travellers. 

TiU  wiUiin  a  few  years,  the  only 
way  to  Pozzuoli  was  through  the 
grotto  of  Posilippo,  beyond  which 
Sie  traveller  could  proceed  either 
by  the  valley  of  Bagnoli,  and 
along  the  sea  shore,  or  by  the 
lake  of  Agnano  and  die  Solfatra,. 
following,  in  the  latter  case,  nar^ 
row  by-paths.  We  shall  take  this 
last  way  on  our  return,  taking 
at  present  the  new  roaa  of  Po* 
silippo ;  that  we  may  eigoy  it  in 
its  naturel  direction. 

New  Road  o/ Po«7i|>po.— Thia 
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road,  starting  from  the  point  of 
MergelHna,  extends  along  the  hill 
of  Posilippo  to  the  western  ex- 
tremity of  Capo  Coroglio,  oppo- 
site the  islet  ofNisida.Intraver- 
sine  it  the  traveller  may  obserre 
wiw  some  admiration  on  the  sea 
side  the  several  bridges,  forming 
a  part  of  the  road,  that  have 
been  thrown  over  the  clefts  which 
intersected  the  hilL  The  whole 
road,  although  it  gradually  rises 
to  the  abov^mentioned  cape,  is 
nevertheless  so  constructed  as  to 
appear  almost  on  a  level;  and 
its  length  is  above  two  miles. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  road, 
on  the  right  side,  there  is  a  small 
cottage  newly  repaired,  which  is 
said  to  have  been  the  habitation 
of  Sannazaro.  It  stands  upon  a 
hilL 

A  very  large  majestic  building 
is  observed  a  litUe  farther  on 
the  left  side.  It  bears  an  imper- 
fect and  ruinous  appearance,  and 
when  seen  more  nearly,  it  is  found 
to  be  the  embryo  of  an  immense 
palace.  It  is  commonly  called  Pa- 
lazzo di  ogni  Anna  (the  palace 
of  every  Anne)  a  corrupted  ap- 
pellation, the  origin  of  which  can- 
not be  easily  traced.  Perhaps  it 
should  be  PaJazzo  di  Ponna  Anna 
(Lady  Anne's  palace],  adopting 
the  opinion  that  suc^  was  the 
Christian  name  of  a  Lady  Carafa, 
who  built  it;  but  from  aii inscrip- 
tion in  marble,  to  be  seen  upon 
the  gate  on  the  sea  shore,  it  ap- 
peals that  this  bulky  mass  was 
at  first  erected  by  the  princes  of 
Stigliano,  and  that  a  Prince  of 
Thora,  in  the  year  1711,  under- 
took to  repair  it,  when  it  began 
to  fall  to  ruin,  in  honour  of  his 
Lady  Magdalen.  These  repairs, 
however,  were  soon  given  up ;  the 
palace  stands  in  a  beautiful  po- 
sition, and  its  arohitecture,  still 


more  fine,  is  that  of  Cosimo.  It 
is  not  improbable  that  the  conti- 
guity  of  the  new  road  will  suggest 
the  idea  of  having  at  lengmthe 
edifice  finished,  from  this  palace 
to  Capo  Coroglio  the  traveller 
may  observe  the  numerous  new 
houses  and  palaces,  which  give 
a  lively  and  magnificent  appea- 
rance. Beneath  the  same  roaa  se- 
veral ancient  ruins  are  seen  near 
the  sea,  but  no  exact  idea  can 
be  formed  of  the  edifices  to  which, 
they  once  belonged.  An  old  pa- 
lace may  be  likewise  observed  on 
the  point  of  Posilippo.  It  is  cal- 
led il  Palazzo  deUe  Cannonate 
(the  Gun  shots  palace)  and  is  wor- 
thy of  notice,  as  it  was  the  dwel-  ^ 
ling  house  of  the  celebrated  land- 
scape painier,  Philip  Hackert, 
whose  many  beautiful  pictures  are 
seen  in  the  royal  palaces. 

On  arriving  opposite  Capo  Co- 
roglio, the  traveller  desirous  of 
seeing  the  neighbouring  antiqui- 
ties must  take  a  narrow  descent 
on  the  left,  and  at  a  short  dis- 
tance  he  will  arrive  at  the 

Vivaj  di  Vedio  Pollione,  called 
also  Fiaeina  Mirabile, — These  an* 
cient  reservoirs  lie  at  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  from  the  high  road,  and 
consist  of  an  ancient  long  vault, 
above  which  a  poor  cottage  has 
been  built  in  modem  times.  The 
spacious  vault  is  intersected  at 
its  mid-height  by  a  wall,  and  the 
two  divisions  constitute  the  re- 
mains still  extant  of  Yedius  Pol* 
lio's  reservoirs.  This  rich  Roman 
kept  there  a  number  of  lampreys, 
wUch  he  fed  with  human  flesh  t 
It  will  be  observed  how  great  a 
quantity  of  those  fishes  might  live 
within  the  long  and  lofty  walls. 
They  measure  fifty  feet  in  length, 
eighteen  in  breadth,  and  are 
twenty-four  deep.  These  fishponds 
are  the  subject  of  a  modem  in- 
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seriplien  "wliidi  is  seen  upo&  a 
ma^le  in  i^e  neighbcunng  c^- 
pel  of  St  Maria  del  Faro.  Froiki 
tins  place  we  shall  proceed  to 
the  ruins  commonly  called 

The  School  of  Virgil  and  La 
Oajola. — From  St  Maria  del  Faro 
the  trav^Sler  may  go  to  these'  re- 
mains  either  by  trayersing  t^e 
intermediate  estates  or  by  moun- 
ting up  again  to  the  public  way, 
and  thence  descendmg  through  a 
iDURTOW  pathj  which  is  seen  at  a 
short  distance  on  the  left  of  the 
road.  After  descending  for  half 
a  mile,  he  will  observe  an  insu- 
lated rock,  formed  like  a  flat  top- 
ped arch,  upon  which  the  remains 
are  seen  of  a  little  fort,  which 
was  constructed  there  when  die 
kingdom  of  Naples  was  under  the 
gctrernment  of  Murat  This  rock, 
which  the  ancients  named  Euplea, 
is  now  called,  la  <^a(jol4,  a  Kenpo- 
littowordfiignifying  little  cage;  but 
some  antiquarian^'  have  thought 
that  it  haS'  been  named  'scr*  from 
the  Latin  diminutive  cave&la,  me- 
aning deny  o^rlitde  grotto,  an 
opinion  wliich  its  present  appe- 
arance is,  indeed,  very  apt  to  jus- 
tify. Opposite  •  to  this  rock  are 
Ithe  remains  of  whatis  confidently 
istated  te  have  been  the: school 
of  Virgil. The iatermediaaryspaoe, 
which  is  now  run  over  by' the 
-sea,  was.  omne'  lined  with  a  kind 
of  wall,  wMch  is  still  to  be  seen 
under  the  waters  An-  inscription 
has  been  found  in  l^s  place,  from 
which  it  appears  that,  instead  of 
any  school,  a  temple  arose  there 
dedicated    to   Fortune.   In  this 
neighbourhood  are  still  visible 
three  amphitheatres,  contiguous 
to  each  other,  and  from  than  an 
idea  may  be  formed  of  the  mag- 
nificence of  this  villa* 

After  this  visit  we  reascend  to 
the  new  road,  which,  in  this  place. 


has  been  wonderfoHy  prosecuted 
by  cutting  the  mountain,  the  ex- 
tremity of  which  fo^ms  Capo  Co- 
rogMo.  Onenterring  the  opening, 
whidi  is  700  feet  in  length,  t^ 
eye  isdeiightfally  Iburpriseaata 
distant  prospect  of  the  high  hills 
which  lie  behind  PozzuoK.   This 
romantic  view  it  soon  fdllowed 
by  a  more  extensive  one,  which 
presents  itself  to  the  traveller  as 
soon  as  he   has   traversed    the 
passage  cut  out  of  the  mountain. 
HC'  then  eiyoys  the  view  of  the 
ample  valley  called  de'  Bagnoh, 
as  well  as  of  the  beautiftil  gulf 
named  Pnteolano  from  Poz2uoli 
lying  in  it,  and  a  portion  of  which 
offers  itself  to  the  sight  of  the 
observer.  The  whole  forms  a  su- 
perb prospect,  rendered  still  more 
mteresting'  by  the  convent  of  the 
Camaldules,  forming  on  tiie  sum- 
mit of  a  hill  the  most  prominent 
point  of  the  above-mentioned  val- 
ley. The  andent  ro«id  to  Pozzuoli 
ran  through  it  The  new  one  fi-om 
the  point  in  which  I  now  supf- 
pose  the  traveler;'  proceeds  along 
the  iweeitem:  side  of  Capo  Co- 
roglio,  which  has  been  cutinfts 
whole  -l^ghi  by  the  means  of 
mines.  -  The  whole  of  this  road 
is  a  glorious  and  durable  monu- 
ment which  nothing  bilt  the!  hand 
of  time  will  be  able  to- destroy. 
It  was  commenced  und-  prose- 
cuted by  .Neapolitan   engineers 
-till  the  year  1824,  when  the  Aus- 
triaxis  undertook  to  complete  it 
It  finishes  exactly  at  the  place 
where  the  traveller  must  entcir 
a  boat,  if  he  is  desirous  of  seeing 

NISIDA. 

This  is  a  Greek  word  meaning 
islet,  and  it  has  been  with  great 
propriety,  applied  to  the  one  of 
which  we  are.  going  to  give  a 
description,  being  but  a  mile  and 
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a  half  in  circnmfereoce.  An  in- 
sulated ridffe  of  rocks  lies  bet- 
ween it  and  the  main.  They  have 
been  taken  advantage  of  to  ereet 
upon  them  seyeral  buildings,  which 
serve  as  a  lazaretto  to  passen- 
gers coming  from  suspected  pla- 
ces. Nisida  has  the  form  of  a  cone 
cut  off  above  the  middle  of  its 
height ;  and  it  appears  small,  but 
compact  and  green  all  over  in 
the  middle  of  the  waters.  It  ex- 
tends from  the  south  to  the  north, 
and  towards  the  latter  point  an 
old  castle  rises  upon  the  summit 
of  the  island.  It  was  constructed 
in  the  middle  age.  The  landing 
place  is  a  quay  fronting  the  main, 
along  which  are  several  houses 
inhabited  by  the  customers  and 
the  officers  of  the  lazaretto.  A 
short  mole  is  seen  by  these  build- 
ings on  the  right  side,  behind 
which  the  vessels  lay  performing 
-their  quarantine.  A  gate  opens 
the  passage  to  the  interior  of  the 
island,  by  traversing  which  the 
traveller  will  soon  find  himself 
on  the  opposite  side.  There  is 
another  landing  place  called  Porto 
Pavone.  There  is  but  a .  single 
house  ia  the  whole  islet.  It  is 
the  cottage  of  the  fanner,  who 
keeps  the  land  for  the  Gasa  Reale 
(the  Royal  domain)  to  which  it 
belongs. 

In  ancient  times  Nisida  was  a 
part  of  LucuUus  villa.  Thisistiie 
supposed  reason  why  Cicero  cal- 
led Nisida  ^^Insula  clarissimi  ado- 
lescentoli  Lucolh''  in  mentioning 
the  conference  he  had  there  with 
Brutus.  No  remarkable  antiqui- 
ties are  seen  here;  nevertheless 
a  visit  to  it  is  interesting,  both 
on  account  of  its  picturesque  si- 
tuation, and  the  &ie  cultivation 
which  is  maintained  there. 

Returning  from  Nisida  to  the 
shore  of  Capo  Goroglio,  take  the 


way  along  tiie  beach,  washed  by 
the  sea,  where  vou  may  look  out 
for  a  duckinff  if  thewindishigh^ 
which  extends  for  about  three 
miles  as  far  as 

POZZVOLI. 

Here  guides  are  waiting  to  con- 
dnct  travellers  to  &e  antiqnitiea 
of  the  neighbourhood.  Five  paols 
for  party. 

The  origin  of  this  place  is  very 
ancient ;  some  say  that  Cumaeana 
established  themselves  here  in  the 
year  232,  after  the  foundation  of 
Rome;  others  suppose  that  the 
Samians,  or  inhabitants  of  the 
island  of  Samos,  in  231,  came 
with  a  colony  to  this  spot,  where 
thev  built  the  city  of  Pozzuoli 
and  called  it  at  first  Dieearchia^ 
firom  the  name  of  Disearoo,  their 
leader. 

When  this  town  afterwards  pas- 
sed into  the  hands  of  the  Ro- 
mans, they  placed  it  under  the 
superintend^e  of  Quintas  Fa- 
bius,  who,  not  finding  any  water 
there,  caused  several  wdls  to  be 
sunk,  whence  the   town  derived 
tiie  name  of  Pufeeoli,  or  as  it  is 
now  called)  PozanoU^  some,  how- 
ever,  atill  contend  that  it  received 
its  name  from  the  offensive  sm^ 
of  snlpbur  perceivable  th^rew  This 
city  was  at  first  governed  under 
the  form  of  a  repubtie ;  but  be- 
came a  Roman  ookmy    in   the 
year  656  of  the  city  of  Rome, 
and  was  much  celebrated  as  the 
resort  of  the  wealthy  Romans, 
who  built  superb  villas  tiiere,  in 
which  they  ei^joyed  the  beauties 
of  the  situation,  the  benefit  of 
its  mineral  waters,  and  the  de- 
lights of  unrestrained  pleasures. 
The  number  and  beauty  of  the 
edifices  with  which  it  was  aug-> 
mented,    exhibited   the  Roman 
magnificence  in  a  striking-  man- 
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ner,  and;  Jbenee  C^ro 'has  de^ 
notninated  it  Biome  m  ndniatare. 

PozEuoli  was  taken  and  pil-' 
laged  several  times  by  tihe  bar- 
barians, and  was  likewise  des- 
troyed at  different  periods,  after 
^e  fall  of  the  Roman  empire, 
by  eanthquakeB  and  volcanic  emp- 
tkms.  The  city  and  environs  of 
Pozanoli  were  then  reduced  to 
a  deplorable  state,  so  that  only 
a  few  of  its  magnificent  buildings 
remain. 

The  higher  part  of  Pofesuoli 
still  presents  the  vestigeB  of  the 

Temple  of  AuguHus^  now  the 
OeUhedroi  of  St  Proenius. — This 
temple  is  composed  of  large 
square  blocks  of  marble,  andco* 
Innms  of  the  Corinthiaai  <»der, 
supporting  a  wellrexecuted  archi- 
trsve.  It  was  built  by  tiie  Bo- 
man  knight,  Calpumius,  who  de- 
dicated it  to  Qctaviaa  Augustus j 
as  in  indicated  in  the  folk>wing 
inscription,  placed  in  the  front : 

CALPURNIUS  L.  F.  TEMPLUM.  AU- 
GUSTO.  CUM.  OXINAMENTIS.  D.  D, 

The  inscription-  found  in  the 
portico  "oi  the  temple  informs  us^ 
that  the  architect's  name  was  L. 
Goecejus.      )    ^ 

The  Christians  afterwards  dedi- 
cated this  magniicentiempleto 
tiiedeaeec,  StProcnlns,  who  was 
.bom  ast  Poessuodi,  and  suffered 
nuirtyrdom  ftt  the  same  time  as 
St  Jaimarittsj  The  body  of  St  Pro- 
culns  is  pi^eserved  hi  the  church, 
with  those  <yf  St  Eutichite  and 
St  Acuzio ;  he  is  considered  the 
protector  of  the  dty. 

Pozsuoli  had  likewise  several 
other  magnificent  tempIes,among8t 
which  might  be  distinguished  that 
of  Diana,  ornamented  with  100 
beautiful  columns,  and  the  stiitue 
of  Diana,  which  was  fifteen  cu- 
bits in  height  it  is  supposed  that 


the  remains  of  tills  temple  are 
tiiose  which  may  be  seen  in  the 
spot  called  Pisaturo  by  the  in- 
habitants of  Pozzaoli ;  here  like^ 
wise  were  found,  many  years  ago, 
an  immense  number  ofbeautihil 
columns. 

One  df  the  most  beantifid  re- 
mains of  the  antiquities  of  Poz- 
zuoU  is  the 

Temple  of  Serapis,-^  iW.  in- 
scription which  has  been  found, 
informs  us  that  this  temple  was 
built  in  the  sixth  century  of  Rome. 
It  was  not  discovered  till  1760; 
it  was  then  entire,    and  might 
easily  have  been  preserved  and 
restored,   instead  of  bemg  des- 
poiled of  all  its  ornaments,  co- 
lumns, statues,  vases,  Ac,  we 
should  then  have  had  one  of  the 
most  ancient  temples  in  a.  per- 
fect state.  What  still  remains  of 
this   building,  however,  is  suffi- 
cient to  give  an  idea  of  tJie  beauty 
of  its  construction:,  and  of  the. 
taste  and  magnifidenoe  which  t^e, 
Romans  had  introduced  into  the 
architecture  of  the  sixth  century, 
of  their  empire. 

Tlus  building,  oh  the  ex/teriior, 
is  of  a  quadrilateral  form,  mea- 
suring 184  feet  in  lengM,  and 
116  in  breadth.  It  was  formerly 
surrounded  by  fortyrtw.o  square 
rooms,  some  of  which  still  exist 
Four  marble  staircases  lead  to 
the  temple,  which  is  built  in  a 
circular  form,  and  is  about  sixty- 
five  feet  in  diameter.  The  only 
portion  of  the  temple  now  re* 
maining  is  tlie  base,  which  was 
surrounded  by  .sixteen  columns 
of  red  marble,  forming  a  skip- 
port  to  the  cupola.  Three  columns 
of  dpoltino  marble  are  the  only 
ones  which  have  withstood  the 
destruction  of  the  building,  The 
bottom  of  the  temple  presents 
the  edl  of  the  god.  A  most  sin- 
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golar  lapidarv  inscription  was  li* 
kewise  found  in  this  edifice.  It 
relates  to  a  Roman  Decurio,  and 
may  be  seen  by  an  application 
to  the  keeper  of  the  temple.  In 
the  time  4)f  its  founders  the  build- 
ing contained  mineral  baths, 
which  have  been  lately  re-esta- 
blished. They  are  maintained  by 
water  proceeding  from  the  8ol- 
fatara,  and  every  person  is  ad- 
mitted to  their  use  by  paying  a 
contribution,  which  is  regulated 
by  the  magistrates. 

In  the  square  called  Piazza  di 
Gesara  Augusto  is  a  handsome 
pedestal  of  white  marble,  found 
at  Pozzuoli  in  1693 ;  its  four  sides 
are  ornamented  with  fine  bas-re- 
liefB,  although  in  a  decayed  state; 
they  consist  principally  of  four- 
teen figures,  representing  four- 
teen towns  of  Asia  Minor,  the  na- 
mes of  which  are  inscribed  on 
the  figures.  As  the  inscription  is 
in  honour  of  Tiberius,  it  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  pedestal 
of  the  statue  which  was  erected 
to  him  by  the  fourteen  towns; 
the  environs  would  have  been 
dug  up  to  discover  the  statue, 
had  not  this  operation  required 
the  demolition  of  a  great  num- 
ber of  houses. 

In  the  largest  square  is  a  beauti- 
ful statue,  raised  on  a  pedestal, 
which  bears  an  inspription  be- 
ginning with  the  following  words ; 
Q»  Flavio  Maaio  Egnatio  Lolliano 
.  .  .  .  Decaetrensium  Patrono 
Digniasimo.  This  Flavins  was  a 
Roman  senator,  and  the  statue 
was  placed  here  in  the  year  1704. 
It  had  been  found  behind  the 
house  belonging  to  the  viceroy 
of  Toledo  at  Pozzuoli.  The  other, 
which  is  seen  in  the  same  square, 
is  that  of  Bishop  Montino  de 
Leon  y  Cardenas,  who  was  go- 
vernor of  Pozzuoli  in  the  time  of 


Philip  rv.  The  inscription  en- 
graved on  the  four  sides  of  the 
base  gives  him  the  character  of 
a  man  eminentiy  virtuous. 

Harbour  of  Pozzuoli  —  This 
was  formerly  the  most  magnifi- 
cent harbour  in  Italy,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  formed  by 
tiie  Greeks.  It  was  so  extensive 
that  it  reached  as  i«t  as  Triper- 
gole,  and  was  capable  of  con- 
taining an  immense  number  of 
large  vessels.  Its  long  mole,  in- 
tended to  break  the  fory  of  the 
waves,  and  shelter  vessels  from 
the  wind,  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  extraoi^inary  works  evw 
executed  in  the  sea.  The  two  in- 
scriptions found  in  the  sea  indi<- 
cate  that  it  was  restored  by  Adrian 
and  Antoninus  Pius,  ana  that  it 
had  twenty-five  arcbss,  only  thir- 
teen of  which  now  remain.  This 
mole  was  built  on  piles,  su^sport- 
ing  arches  in  the  form  of  a 
bridi^e. 

The  Emperor  Caius  Caligula 
linited  to  this  mole  a  bridge  of 
3,600  feet  in  length,  whicli  exten- 
ded as  far  as  Baia;  it- was  for- 
med with  two  row-s  of  boats,  fixed 
by  anchors,  and  covered  with; 
planks  and  sand,  like  the  Appian 
wswr. 

These  works  cost  immense 
sums  of  money,  and,  according' 
to  Suetonius,  were  at  first  inten- 
ded to  gratify  the  immeasurable 
pride  of  the  Emperor  Caligula, 
who  wished  to  resemble  Xerxes, 
who  made  a  similar  bridge  from 
Asia  to  Greece,  which  was  con* 
sidered  an  extraordinkry  achi- 
evement. In  constructing  this 
bridge  Caligula  likewise  wished 
to  arlarm  the  Germans  and  Eng- 
h'sh,  against  whom  he  wae  about 
to  declare  war.  On  the  first  day 
he  went  over  the  whole  extent 
of  the  bridge,  mounted  on  a  richly 
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«lq[HHrisoiied  horse,  beaaing  on  his 
bead  -  a  orawa  of  oak  leayes,  'and 
followed  by  an  immense  nufflber 
^f  pec^le,  ytho  were  attracted 
itema  every  part  to  view  so  ex- 
ti'aordinary  and  whimsical  &  pro* 
eessloin.  On  tbe  seoond  day  he 
made  a  crand  display  of  his  love 
of  splendour,  by  proceeding  in  a 
triiu^pltal  chariot,  croi^ed  with 
laurelj  and  followed  by  Darius, 
whom  the  Parthians  hieid  given 
hkn-  as  an  hostage. 

The  most  remarkable  ancient 
monument  in  PozEuoli  is  the 

AmphUheatre  -* Although  earth- 
qoAkes  ha^e  considerably  iEJiirod , 
this  building,  it  is  the  most  pert 
feet  antique  1  edifice  of  PoztuolL 
This  amphitheatre,  which  has 
been  call^  the  Coliseum,  after 
that  of  Bome^  is  of  the  oval 
form,  seen  in  most  of  these  kind 
ot"  buildings.  It-  is  composed  of 
large  square  stones,  and  formerly 
displayed  two  orders^  of  archi- 
tecture ;  its  arena  was  187  feet 
in  length  and  130  in  breadth, 
and  the  whole  was  capable  of 
containing  45,000  persons.  Sueto- 
nius, in  his  Ufe  of  Augnstua^' in- 
forms us  that  this  emperor  as* 
sisted  in  the  games  celebrated 
here  in  coraph'mort  to  hiuL 

In  the  interior  of  this  amphir 
theatre  is  a  small  chapel,  erec- 
ted in  .  honour  of  St  Janoarius, 
Bishop  of  Beneventiini ;  it  is  in- 
tended to  commemorate  his  hav- 
ing been  exposed  to  bears  to  be 
devoured;  but  the  jGerocity  of 
these  animals  disappeared  on  see- 
ing the  saint,  and  tiiejf  fell  down 
before  him.  Five  thousand, '  per* 
SOBS  were  converted  to  the  Gn-r 
tholic  religion  by  ^this  nurade, 
and  Timotheus,  a  lieutenant  of 
the  cniel  Diofdesian,  was  so. ir- 
ritated, at  ■  Its  sQceesS'  that,  he  de- 
capitated the  saint. 


'  'Kebr  this  amphi£heatre  is.  an  im- 
mense subterranean  building,  cal- 
led Ike  labyrinth  of  Daedahis  on 
account  of  the  number  of  small 
rooms  that  it  contains,  which  form 
an  inextricable  maze  to  persons 
entering  it  without  a  light.  This 
building  is  composed  m  bricks, 
and  the  interior  is  plastered  over 
with  a  very  hard  lime.  From  its 
Qonstruction  it  appears  >to  hav6 
once  been  a  reservoir  for  the  wa- 
ters of  the  amphitheatre. 

After  Pozzuoli,  the  remarkable 
antiquities  to  be  seen  on  the 
coast,  some  in.  the  neighbourhood 
of  that  city,  and  some  at  a  greater 
disttoce,  are  the  following,  viz;--^ 

The  IsLkes  of  Lucrinns  and  Aver- 
nus. 

The  baths  of  Nero, 

Baia,  with  the  remains  of  three 
temples. 
'   The  tomb  of  Agrippina. 

Gape  Miseno,  where  is  the 
grotto  called  the  Dragonada. 

Mare  Morto,  a  lake. 

Bauli,  a  village  exhibiting  the 
antiquities  called  CenJto  Game- 
relle.  Piscina  Mirabile,  and  Mer* 
cato  di  Sabato. 

The  lake  of  Fusaro. 

The  remains  of  Gumae. 

The  Artjo.  felice. , 

The  remains  of  Gicero?s  villa. 

The  Solfatara. 

The  lake  of  Agnano,  with  the 
grotta  del  Gane. 

From  Pozzuoli  the  road  lies 
along  the  sea  shore.  Nearly  three 
miles  distant  we  find 

The  Lakes  Lucrlnu$  and  Aver* 
niM.— The  first  of  these  was  oele* 
brated  in  former  times  lor  the 
abundance  of  its  iish,  particularly 
oysters,  which  were  the  property 
of  the  Romans;  it  is..^posed 
by  some  that  it  derived  the  aame 
of  Lucrinttsfrjdm  Lueno-^.thatts, 
from  the  grain  which' dt  >[^Qda- 
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-ced.  Jiilin^  Oa^sar  united  the 
lakes  Lucrinag  and  Avemus  to 
the  sea  by  the  Porto  Giulio,  which 
Plmy  considered  as  an  extraor- 
dinary irork. 

A  part  of  lake  Lucrinns  was 
filled  up  by  the  violent  earth- 
quake on  the  99th  September, 
1538,  which  swallowed  up  the 
whole  of  the  ,  large  village  of 
Tripergole,  together  with  its  un- 
fortunate inhabitants;  this  vil- 
lage was  situated  between  the 
,  sea  and  the  lake.  At  this  spot 
the  ground  opened,  and  ejected 
^ames  and  smoke,  intermixed 
with  sand  and  burning  stones, 
which  new  compose  the  lofty 
mountain  which  is  seen  on  the 
right  side  of  our  way  a  little 
before  reaching  the  lakes.  It  is 
called  Monte  Nuovo,  and  is  about 
three  miles  in  circumference. 
The  sea,  which  had  quitted  its 
bounds,  returned  with  rapidity, 
and  occupied  part  of  the  ground 
on  which  the  village  of  Triper- 
gole had  been  situated. 

The  lake  of  Avernus,  about  a 
mile  from  lake  Lucrinus,  was 
separated  from  the  sea  by  the 
earthquake.  It  is  situated  in  a 
valley,  and  appears  to  be  the 
crater  of  an  extinguished  vol- 
cano. The  epithet  Avemus  is  a 
Greek  word,  signifying  without 
birds;  these  lakes,  indeed,  were 
formerly  so  surrounded  by  forests 
that  the  sulphureous  exhalations 
destroyed  all  birds  which  ap- 
proached them.  In  these  dreary 
forests,  says  Strabo,  lived  the 
Cimmerians,  a  barbarous  people, 
who  exercised  the  profes^on  of 
Ibrtune  telling.  Homer  assures 
ns  that  they  lived  in  deep  grot- 
toes, iduch  were  impenetrable 
to  the  rays  of  the  sun.  Whether 
tfaese  people  really  existed  or 
not,  the-hdief  of  raoh  a  dircam^ 


stance  oontributed  in  no  small 
degree  to  the  horror  of  these 
places.  It  is  said  that  these  ex- 
traordinary men  were  destroyed 
by  a  king  of  PoKznoli,  to  wmmi 
they  had  predicted  an  event  whieh 
unfortunately  never  took  plaee. 
Octavius  Augustus  afterwards  cat 
down  all  the  forests,  and  this 
horible  place  retains  nol^dii^  of 
its  former  state  but  the  name. 

Servius  has  given  us  a  deserip- 
tion  of  the  Cimmerians,  and  of 
the  grottoes  they  inhabited,  one 
of  the  entrances  to  which,  he 
sa3rs,  is  situated  beyond  lake 
Avemus;  he  likewise  adds  that 
these  grottoes  extended  as  far 
as  the  Acherusia  marsh.  The 
ancients  considered  <ihis  grotto 
to  be  the  entrance  to  the  descent 
into  the  infernal  regions,  ^  or 
kingdom  of  Pluto.  Several  au-> 
thors  have  pretended  that  lake 
Avernus  had  no  bottom;  it  has, 
however,  been  sounded,  and  the 
depth  does  not  exceed  eighty- 
two  fathoms;  it  is  about  253 
fathoms  in  diameter. 

In  the  environs  of  this  lake 
is  the  entrance  of  a  grotto  whidh 
many  writers  have  supposed  to 
be  that  of  the  sibyl  of  Cumae; 
others,  however,  assert  that  it 
is  the  great  oanal  excavated  by 
Nero  to  conduct  the  warm  waters 
of  Baia  to  the  promontory  of 
Miseno.  This  grc^o,  or  canal, 
having  been  abandoned,  it  is  not 
possible  to  penetrate  into  it  more 
than  one  hunted  and  fifty  steps. 

On  the  borders  of  lake  Aver* 
nns  are  the  ruins  of  an  antique 
bnilding,  supposed  to  be  an  an- 
cient temple  of  Apollo;  it  is  sor- 
ronnded  by  several  rooms,  in 
one  of  which  is  a  spring  of  watery 
f^om  this  eircomstancfe  many  per« 
so&fr  have  siq>posed  tMs  btiiiaiiiff 
to  have  been  one  of  the  nunerid 
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bftihs'  wbidi  formBriy  existed  in 
the  vieinity  of  Baia. 
-  One  mile  itirther  are  the 

Batka  of  Nero,  —  The  ancients 
made  great  use  of  these  baths  ^ 
they  consisted  of  sudatories,  in 
-which  the  body  i^as  mbfoed  all 
over,  whence  they  derived  the 
name  of  fritole,  and  by  corrup- 
tion they  aare  now  called  sudato- 
ries of  Tritola.  They  are  like- 
wise denominated  the  baths  of 
Nero,  because  maaay  persons  sup- 
pose that  emperor  had  a  villa 
here,  from  which  hecommeiiced 
a  large  navigable  canal  to  con- 
duct the  waters  of  lake  Avemus 
to  lie  Tiber.  The  vestiges  of  this 
eanal,'  known  under  the  name  of 
Lieola,  are  still  visible; 

The  sudatories  of  Tritola,  or 
baths  of  Nero,  have  six  kinds  of 
long  but  narrow  corridonB.  Men 
acquainted  with  them  can  easily 
reach  the  end  of  the  corridors, 
where  they  draw  water  from  the 
spring,  which  is  almost  boiling; 
they  go  into  these  places  nearly 
naked,  but,  notwithstanding  this 
precaution,  they  come  out  in  a 
^rspiration  as  violent  as  if  they 
had  been  in  an  oven.  Persons 
unaccustomed  to  these  places  <ian 
scarcely  advance  ten  steps  with-r 
out  losing  their  breath.  Tfa^  waters 
of  these  sudatories  possess  many 
excellent  properties,  and  the  ho- 
spital' of  tibe  Annunciation  sends 
paitients  here  during  the  summer. 

From  ^e  haths  of  Nero^  about 
another  mile,  following  still  the 
shore,  is 


BAIA. 
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•  Acoording  to  StraUk),  Bajus,- 
the  compamon  of  Ulysses,  was 
bmted  in  this  town,  from  which 
drcmnstaiiee  it  derives  its  name. 
The  deHghtfiil  stlnakiMi  of  Baia. 


the  fertility  of  its  soil,  its  beau- 
tiful meadows,  and  agreable  pro- 
menades on  the  sea  shore,  to- 
other with  an  abundant  supply 
of  excellent  fish,  and  aniumiite 
number  ^  of  mineral  springs  of 
every  description,  and  of  various 
degrees  of  heat,  all  combined  to 
render  it  the  favourite  resort  of 
the  most  wealthy  and  most  vo- 
luptuous amongst  the  Romans. 
Each  one  wished  to  build  a 
house  on  the  sea  beach,  but  the 
immense  number  of  edifices  which 
were  daily  constructed  soon  oc^ 
cupied  ail  the  spare  ground.  This 
deficiency  was,  however,  shortly 
supplied  hy  means  of  palhsadoes 
and  moles,  extending  into  the  sea. 
From  this  time  Baia  became  the 
seat  of  every  pleasure.  Horace 
preferred  it  to  every  other  part 
of  the  world,  but  reproaches  the 
voluptuaries  of  jbis  own  time, 
because,  not  satisfied  with  the 
extent  of  their  territories,  they 
occupied  themselves  in  restrain- 
ing the  encroachments  of  the. 
sea,  instead  of  devoting  their 
time  to  the  contemplation  of  the 
more  serious  concerns  of  eter- 
nity. Seneca  was  of  opinion  that 
Ibis  place  was  a  dangerous  aboden 
for  those  who  wished  to  preseire 
a  proper  dosoinion  over  their 
passions. 

The  country  house  of  Julius 
Caesar,  where  Marcellus  was  poi- 
soned by  Livia,  was  situated  at 
Baia.  Varro  speaks  of  the  beaan- 
tiful  country  house  of  Irrins,  and- 
Tacitus  of  that  of  Biso,  where 
the.conspjraey  aigaiost  Kerowas 
formed;  he  also  mentions  that 
of  Donkitia^  Nere^  aunt,  whom- 
the  tyrant  cansM- to  be  poasoD^d^' 
in  ord^r  .to  possess  himself  of 
her  wealth.  Pompey  and/Marinv 
had  likewise  ivillae  at  Baia;  but 
that  of  Jidla  Maakmea,  mother 
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of'Akxaaadar  Sevenis,  surpassed 
them  all  in  magnificence. 

The  rains  of  Baia,  and  the 
dreary  appearance  of  its  deserted 
shores,  exhibit  a  fine  picture  of  the 
instability  of  all  human  affairs. 
Not  only  have  its  ambitions  and 
wealthy  inhabitants  passed  away, 
and  its  noble  and  elegant  struc- 
tures fallen  in  ruins,  but  even 
the  air  itself  is  become  pestilen- 
tial, owing  to  the  pernicious  ex- 
halations arising  from  stagnant 
water.  The  castle  of  Baia  is  si- 
tuated on  the  upper  part  of  the 
coast,  the  only  spot  which  is  in- 
habited; the  plain  exhibits  no- 
thing but  ruins,  and  the  remains 
of  foundations,  which  formerly 
supported  the  buildings  and  gar- 
dens that  have  been  buried  be^ 
neath  the  waters.  There  are,  be- 
sides, the  ruins  of  three  temples 
dedicated  to  Venus,  Mercury,  and 
Biana  Lucifera.  Only  the  circular 
part  of  the  former  temple  re- 
mains. Several  antiquaries  sup- 
pose that  it  was  erected  by  Ju- 
lius Caesar;  and  others  believe 
that  this,  as  well  as  the  other 
two  temples,  were  only  baths,  as 
they  are  surrounded  by  mineral 
sraters.  Indeed  the  base  of  this 
round  part  consists  of  three  rooms, 
called  Venus'  baths.  The  rotunda 
of  the  temple  of  Mercury,  which 
is  vulgarly  called  Tmglio,  still 
remains  raitire;  it  is  146  feet  in 
diameter,  and  is  lighted  by  an 
opening  perforated  in  the  upper 
part,  luiie  the  Pantheon  of  Agrippa 
at  Bome.  If  a  person  speak  at 
one  extrfemitf  of  the  rotunda,  he 
mat  ^  distinctly  lieard  by  any 
one  at  the  opposite  ^side,'  although 
a  person  si^iuat^d  m  the  tnterve^ 
ning  spao^  eannot'hear  the  least 
whuper.  The.circiilia*  part  of  the 
temple  of  Diana  likewise  exists, 
bat  the  roof  lias  suffered  const- 
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derably.  Its  exterior  is  of  a  he- 
xagon form,  and  at  a  distanee 
has  a  very  piistaresque  appea- 
rance. Bogs  and  sta^s,  sculptured 
on  blocks  of  marble,  found  near 
this  temple,  have  induced  a  be- 
lief that  it  was  dedicated  to  Biana, 
and  not  to  Neptune,  to  whom 
some  have  attributed  it 

At  Baia  the  trav^er  should 
take  a  boat  to 

The  Tomb -of  Agrippin^i^The 
only  part  of  this  ancient  monu- 
ment which  now  remains  is  in  the 
form  of  a  semicircle,  sunrounded 
by  steps ;  thereof  is  adorned  with 
bas-reliefs  in  strucco.  The  name 
of  Agrippina  has  been  given  to 
this  tomb^  because  she  was  sap- 
crificed  in  its  environs  by  her 
son,  the  tyrant  Nero.  Tacitus,  how- 
ever, tells  us  that  Agrippina 
was  interred  in  a  very  humble 
grave  near  the  country  house  of 
Caesar  the  Bictator,  which  has 
induced  a  belief  that  this  edifice 
was  more  probably  a  theatre,  to 
which  it  bears  some  resemblance. 

The  traveller  is  introduced  into 
it  by  the  light  of  a  torch;  the 
long  use  of  torches  has  blacke-' 
ned  the  walls. 

After  seeing  this  monument, 
the  traveller  may  employ  the  same 
boat'  to  take  him  to  Cape  Miseno. 
A  tunny  fishery  is  to  be  seen  in 
these  waters,  and  during  the  pas- 
sage a  grotto-  is  passed,  which 
is  natursdly  opened  at  its  two 
extremities.  It  is  scarcely  half  a 
mile  from  the  tomb  of  Agrip^ 
pina  to 

Cape  Miseno. — This  is  the  pro- 
montory seen  at  the  eastern  and 
southern  extremity  of  the  Gulf 
oi  PoizuoHy  and  on  it  stood  for^ 
merly*  the  town  of  Miseno.  Virgil 
tells  us  that  it  takes  its  name 
from  Missus,  the  cowpaaion  of 
Aencias,  who  was  bnvied  thera. 
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ied  PoitD  £^iiilie^  unft^omoBincied 
byJuliiiB'Gaasafv  dader  ike-  di- 
motion  of  Agripptu  lib  wto  aiteov 
war^ifinMod  ibyiAUg^taB^  smd 
waiB  tcoupi^dt  >bJF  ..tfaerpriociptii 
Beinan  fleet,  ithich  mras  station^ 
I^FB  toiguflord  the  Meditdrjranmui 
Sea,  in  di6'>saiiie^wayMAsitluMkof 
Bayonna  defended  lhe<;shorejB>«f 
ti&e  Adriatic. 'Pliny- the  Anoient 
(xoamaiBdcd  the  fleet. at  Misenot, 
wheitoe  he  departed  m  the  year 
79,  in  order,  ta  view  tbe  famous 
eruption  of  Yesuyins^  in  which 
he  perished. 

Like  Baia,  the  town  of  Miseno 
soon  became  the  abode  of  luxury 
and  pleasure.  The  wealthiest  of 
the  Roman  citizens  had  their  coun- 
try seats  there.  The  most  mag- 
nificent were  those  -of  Ndro  and 
I»ncuUuB,  of  which  the  ruins  still 
remain.  The  Emperor  Tiberius 
had  also  a  villa  here,  where  he 
^iedy  and  judging  from  the  rains, 
it'  wcHild  appear  that  a  very  large 
theatre  had  been  attached  to  it 
This  town  was  taken  and  plun- 
dered by  the  Lombards  in  836, 
and  was  afterwards  destroyed  by 
the  Saracens  in  890.  At  present 
nothing  is  to  be  seen  but  ruins, 
which  convey  a  very  faint  idea 
of  the  ancient  splendour  of  the 
Komans. 

At  the  foot  of  the  hill  is  aem 
a  grotto^  called  Dragonana,  which 
according  to  Suetonius,  was  the 
Piscina,  ox  reservoir,  commenced 
by  Nero,  in  order  to  convey  to 
his  country-seat  all  the  warm  wa- 
ters of  Baia.  This  grotto  is  200 
feet  long,  and  twenty-eight  wide; 
it  is  also  very  lofty,  and  has  four 
apartments  on  each  side.  Not- 
withstanding the  immense  sums 
expended  by  Nero  on  this  great 
work,  as  well  as  on  the  still  bol- 
der undertaking  which  he  com- 


menced at  the  lalie  Avemus,  and 
which  he  meint  tor  extend  isom 
Qstia  to  Bome^  m  order  to  avoid 
the  passage  by  sea,  he  wag  ,pc4 
permitted  t6  witness  the  com* 
pletion  of  either. 
■  A  short  distance  from  Ca^e  Mi- 
seno is  the  lake  called  at  pre^eful 
Mare-morto  (dead^ea).  The  poets 
have  imagined  that  the  Elysian 
Fields,  represented  as  the  abode 
of  the  blessed,  weie  situated  neap 
this  lake.  The  country  in  the  ei^ 
virons  is  still  very  delightful,  $1* 
though  it  has  been  considerably 
iigured  by  earthquakes  and  enipir 
tions.  The-  climate  is  mild,  and 
the  rigours  of  winter  are  mxkown. 

From  Osipe  Miseno  oneinight 
go  to  Bauh  over  land,  but  the 
way  is  very  sandy,  and  it  will 
be  found  more  convenient  to  pro* 
ceed  again  along  the  coast,  in  the 
boat;  at  a  quarter  ef  amile  distant 
land;  walk  up  the  hiU,  and%4 
there  -■    .        f 

The  Fie^na  Mirahile. —  This 
grand  reservoir  of  water  was  con- 
structed by  LucuUus,  in  order  to 
supply  the  inhabitants  of  the  en- 
virons with  soft  water;  or  was 
pcirhaps  more  particularly  inten^ 
ded  for  the  use  of  the  Boman 
fleet,'  stationed  near  the  port  oi 
Miseno.  This  magnificent  edifice 
was  divided  by  a  wall  into  two 
parts,  in  order  perhaps  to  sepa- 
rate the  water.  It  has  five  divi- 
sions, and  several  arcades  sup- 
ported by  forty-eight  pilasters; 
the  descent  into  it  is  by  two  stair- 
cases, with  forty  steps  to  each. 
The  ouilding  is  of  brick,  and' is 
covered  on  the  outside  with  a 
sort  of  plaster,  which  is  as  hard 
as  marble.  It  is  225  feet  in  lenght, 
seventy-six  in  breadth,  and  twenty 
in  height. 

Near  this  place  is  another  edi- 
fice, commonly  called  the 
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n  sttso  called  the  Labyrintli,  <>n 
account  of  the  number  of  rooims 
which  it  contains.  These-  apart- 
ments are  all  arched,  and  lined 
with  plaster  of  a  very  hard  Ha-* 
ture,  which  still  retains  its  whi- 
teness/in  the  interior  of  thebuil- 
dinjg:  Some  persons  have  snppo- 
sea  that  this  was  intended  as  a 
foundation  for  some  grand  struc* 
tore,  while  others  assert  that  it 
was  formerly  used  as  a  prison 
for  criminals. 

In  the  same  village  of  Bauli, 
where  the  above«mentioned  monu- 
ments are  seen,  and  more  exactly 
near  Mare-morto,  there  is  a  se- 
quel of  ^ottoes,  which,  according 
to  tradition,  were  anciently  as 
many  tombs.  It  is  probable  that 
Ya^  alluded  to  these  remains  in 
motioning  the  Mercato  di  Sabato, 
unlesisi  he  meant  a  place  commonly 
Called  Cappella,  which  is  better 
known  in  the  village  under  ^e 
name  of  Mercato  di  Sabato;  but 
this  spot  shows  nothing  else  than 
some  ancient  rdins. 

About  a  mile  from  Bauli  is  the 
lake  Fusaro,  which  is  the  an- 
cient Acherusia,  or  Acheronte 
marsh,  so  famous  amongst  the 
Greeks  and  Lalins.  The  ancient 
mythologists  and  poets  conside- 
red it  to  be  the  infernal  Tarta- 
rus, where  the  reprobate  were 
confined:  and  believing  that  the 
souls  of  the  dead  were  obliged 
to  cross  this  lake,  the;^  imagined 
that  the  wicked  remained  new, 
while  the  just  passed  over  to  the 
Elysian  Fields.  This  lake,  which 
is  probaly  the  crater  of  some  ex- 
tinguished volcano,  is  now  used 
for  steeping  hemp  and  flax; 
whence  it  has  derived  the  name 
of  Fusaro. 

It  belongs  to  the  king,  who 
^is  there  a  beautiful  cottage  ris- 


iBf  ia  l^e'iniddli  tif  tbewftterl 
The  hik»  abouds  with  (he  most 
exqinflite-  rnnten^-A  ciroumstanGe 
which,  in  me  ^onrable  seasoB, 
attraets  dotiber  a  great  number 
of  persons,  fond  of  passiag  the 
irMt  day  tipcto  this-  spot  And 
indeed,  leaving  the  ovstero  aside, 
it  must  be  owned  that  the  ae^ 
pect  of  the  lake^  and  of  its  en- 
virons, has  something  eztr^mety 
agreeable  to  the  sight,  and  grand 
to  the  imagination  beyond  all 
that  con  be  said.  Hence  we  ought 
not  to  wonder  in  hearing  that 
the  ancients  had  suppos^  this 
to  be  the  seat  of  blessed  souls. 
Upon  the  shores  of  Fusaro  may 
be  seen  some,  walls,  and  other 
remains  of  ancient  bsildings. 
Others  are  met  with  sdong  tne 
way,  which  is  one  mile  long,  lead- 
ing Urom  the  lake  of  Fusaro  to. 

CUMAE. 

The  town  of  Cumae  was  situar 
ted  on  a  mountain  near  die  sea. 
Strabo  iitforms  ms  that  the  foun- 
dation of  Oumiae  was  anterior  to 
that  of  all  the  other  towns  in 
Italy,  and  that  it  was  built  by 
the  Omnaeans  of  the  Isle  of  £u- 
boea,  in  Greece,  who,  after  the 
burning  of  Troy,  came  into  Italy 
with  the  Galceaonians ,  in  order 
to  find  a  new  place  of  abode. 
Historians  tell  us  that  this  town 
was  formerly  impregnable;  but, 
in  spite  of  its  fortifications,  it 
was  oppressed  by  tyrants,  and  af- 
terwards owed  Its  liberty  to  the 
Tuloor  of  Xenoeritee,  who  killed 
the  tyrant  Aristodemwi.  Gumae 
was  tne  retreat  and  the  tomb  of 
Tarquin  the  Proud^  the  last  king 
of  the  Romans. 

The  population  and  wealth  of 
this  town,  together  with  the  be- 
auty of  its  situation,  and  the  fer- 
tility of  its  soil,  induced  the  an- 
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erantst  to  /bestow  (mrikiikSe  app^ 
hitions  4Qfi  the  Foitubfttft  and  the 
Happf.'  It  Bustamed  s^eral  battr 
les  againilt  >tiic^  Ciiiiipaiiiians,  and 
took  ^art  with  the  'Eomans'  m 
the  PitBae  war,  whkh'  existed  the 
hatred  of  tlM  CarthagiBians,  who 
several  times  ravaged  tiiis  distnet 
Ottinae  became  a  Eoman  ooletty, 
under  Augtislns;  it  preserved  its 
celebritif  at  this  period,  and^  Ihe 
arts  centiniied  to  flourish  there. 
Horace  speaks  hi^y  of  the  Cu'^ 
Biaean  vases;  but  war  and  pes^ 
tileiice  afterwards  nniled  to  min 
€himae,.wfaieh  in  the  time  of  Ja« 
venal  had  already  acquired  the 
appellatiim  of  Yaeaa  Gtnna.  This 
town  was  nevei;|hele8s  conside- 
red of  some' importaaace  in  the 
early  ages,  on  aceovnt  of  its  for- 
tifleatioBBi.  Totila  and  TejtL^  kings 
of  ^e  Ootbs,  choae  it  as  tiie  most 
secure  place  for  the  despository 
of  their  treasures.'  It -was  besie- 
ged by  Natsete^  who  could  only 
gain  access  to  it  through  a  sub- 
terraneous openinf  called  the 
Sibyr-8  Grotta  It  was  also  taken 
by  Romnald,  seeond  duke  of  Be* 
neventara,  in  716,  and  afterwards 
entirely  destroyed  by  the  IlQ^eapo- 
titans,  m  1207. 

On  the  summit  of  the  mouu'- 
tain  stood  the  famons  temple  of 
Apollo  Sanaitorius,  the  false  god 
of  the  Cakedonian  colony^  wl^re 
the  Cumaeans  erected  dhe  cele- 
brated statue  of  Apollo^  which 
was  brought  to  Cumae  fh>m  At" 
tica^  and  which,  aooerding'  to  hi- 
storians, is  said*,  to  have  shed 
tears '(Ml  several  mela(ri(tely  oc- 
casions. It  was  also  undet  this 
temple,  in  a  cavern  dag  in  the 
mountain,  that  the  oracle  of  the 
Cumaean  Apollo  was  established. 
In  this  horrible  grotto  the  fa- 
mous sibvls,  Comae  and  Cumaean, 
delivered  the  oracles  of  Apollo, 


whififi' iNieKti  'never/  utderstoodi  b'f 
the '  ignorant  and:  superstitione 
moltitudfe  kho  ieonsitked  theih.. 

The  sibyJiQunae  was  bom  at 
Cimiaej  a,  town  liu  the  island  of 
Eofooea,  mk  ffiourish^d  ahoutithd 
tane  of  the  destruction  of  Troy^ 
in  the  year  1176  belbre  the  Clm- 
stiaB.  era^  BsEveral  writera  assek^ 
that  she  •  repaired  to  Omnfts  m 
Italy,  in  order  to  perform  Hie 
offiee  of  repeating  the  (wacles  of 
ApoUa  Aristode  teUs  us  that  she 
prophesied  at  Belphos,  whence 
she  was  denominated  the  SibiUa 
Delfica. 

The  second  sibyl  axypeared  abK 
out  551  years  after  the  &rst.  She 
was  called  Cnmaeam,  because  she 
was  bom  acd  prophesied  atOu*^ 
mae,  in  Italy,  butsheeatiedheri' 
self  Amalthea,  and  floortshed  in 
the  year  of  Rome  172.  She  was 
the  same  -who  offered  to  Tar- 
quin,  the  ancient  king  of  the  Ro- 
mans, the  books  of  the* oracles; 
for  whichf  after  havingt  humecb 
sev^od,  she  exacted  the  same 
price  as  she  had  demanded  for 
the  whole.  - 

The  entrance  of  the  grotto  is 
ornamented  with  a  beautiful  fi^on- 
tispiece  of  marble,  looking  towards 
the  east,  and  on  entering  the 
grotto,  travellers  will  recogidze 
the  structore  as  it  has  been  des* 
eribed  by  ancient  writers. 

A  temple  of  good  architecture^ 
of  which  the  remains  ete  stdll  to 
be<  seen  near  the  Appian  way, 
and  the  Arco  Felice,  was  foui^ 
in  making  an  excavation  at'  Cu- 
mae, in  1606;;  it  contained  a  great 
number  of  &ae  statues  of  divini- 
ties, of  which  Scipio  Mazzella' 
has  given  a  description  at  the 
end  of  his  work  on  Pozzuoli. 

Near  this  place,  in  the  ground 
of  D.  Christoforo  Longo,  are  seen 
the  ruins   of  a   budding  ear 
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T^itapio  d^  Otpnti  (QisiilfsTeai- 
plei  It  is  thirty-one^  >feet  long 
ana  tw^ntyifive  widei  It  Has  three 
square  niehes,  and  the  ceiling  is 
ornamented  with  oompartments; 
It  is  called  ■  the  Temple  of  Hht 
Giants,  on  acconnt  of  the  colos-* 
sal  statues  found  in  it,  one  of 
which  was  placed  in  -the  square 
of  die  royal  palace,  (ind  was  cal- 
led the  Giant  of  the  palace. 

Gumae  had  a  good  harbour,- 
formed  by  the  lake  of  Follicola;, 
commonly  called  the  lake  of  Li- 
cola;  Octavian  Augustus  restored 
it,  and  formed  a  communication 
with  the  lake  Ayemus,  by  means 
of -a  nayigable  canaL  The  lake 
of  Licola  having  no  longer  any 
communication  either  with  the 
sea  or  the  lake  Avemus,  the  wa- 
ters, which  cover  a  vast  extent 
of  ground,  have  become  stagnant, 
and  render  the  air  pestilential* 

All  the  land  eictending  beyond 
the  district  of  Gumae,  as  far  as 
the  rirer  Glanio,  became  marshy 
in  consequence  of  the  stagnant 
water  wi^  which  it  abounds.  On 
this  side  of  the  marsh,  on  a  hill 
composed  of  volcanic  matter^  was 
founded  the 

TOWN  OP   LINTERiNA. 

We  have  no  very  authentic 
account  of  the  origin  of  this 
little  town,  except  that  it  was 
situated  on  a  spot  rendered  mars- 
hy by  the  waters  of  the  river 
Glanio.  We  know,  however,  that 
the  town  of  Linterna  was  consi* 
dered  by  the  Romans  as  a  place 
on  the  frontiers  requiring  pro- 
tection; for  which  reason  Octa- 
vian Augustus  declared  it  a  mUt- 
tary  colony. 

The  Koman  history  informs  us 

that  Scipio  AMcanus  retired  to 

this  town  in  order  to  end  his  days 

"<ice,  when  he  was  persecuted 


by  the  Bi^niftn;  (people.  -After  hav** 
ing  delivered  and  subjugated  tiie 
Africans,  this  great  captain  was 
unworthily- efted  to 'i^Buder  an  ac- 
count of  tile  mioney  which  he  liad 
found  in  Afirica,.'  and  whieh  they 
s«id  he  ought  i»  bring  to  Rome, 
instead  of  dividing  it  amongsft  his 
soldiers.  Scipio  made  no  answer 
to  this  aocnsaition  of  the  Romansi, 
exc^t  by  recalling  to  their  re- 
memorance  that  only  one  year 
had  elapsed  since  he  had  con- 
quered Hannibal,  and  subjected 
Garthage  to  their  dominion.  It  is 
t^us  related  by  Titus  Livius,  who 
adds,  that  Scipio  had  scarcely 
pronounced  these  words,  when  he 
began  to  return  thanks  to  titie 
gods;  he  afterwards  took  leave 
of  the  Romans,  and  retired  to 
Linterna,  where  he  passed  the 
remainder  of  his  days,  far  from 
this  ungrateM  people. 

Seneoa,  Sttabo,  and  Maximua 
assure  us,  that  liiis  great  war- 
rior died  at  Linterna,  where  his 
relations  erected  a  statue  and 
a  tomb,  with  the  mottoy  noticed 
by  Titus  Livius: — ^'Ingrata  pa- 
tria,  nee  ossa  quidem  mea  ha* 
bes."  Plutarch  tells  us,  that  the 
Roman  people  repenting  of  their 
ingratitude  towards  so  celebrated 
a  man,  erected  to  his  memory 
the  magnificent  tomb  whidi  is 
now  seen  at  Rome,  opposite  the 
gate  of  St  Sd[)astian. 

The  town  of  Linterna  was  ta- 
ken, pillaged,  and  destroyed  in 
455,  by  Genseric,  king  of  the 
Yandals;  since  which  nothing  has 
remained  but  ruins.  Amongst  them 
has  been  found  the  following 
fragment  of  the  above-mentioned 
motto : 

Ta  patria  nee. 

The  whole  neighbourhood  then 
took  the  name  of  Patria,  as  far 
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Ml^eitftei^  cdtaa<lbdtiiesF'tiie«iowii 
^  Linternn,  wkidki»  alsocafied 
PftMai  '.  '•'  •'  '       •• « -'■    ';«' 

fQmoiir  tctlini  A^m  CdmiA  to 
Poz^aoti  we  meet  -mik  die  re- 
mains of  fi  thick  'wall  of  brick) 
proRdntiiig  ian  'orch  that  was  f«p-* 
neilr '  Bopported  by  two  cohinmS) 
and  bore  the  name  of -the  Areo 
Fetioe.  The  wail  is  sixty-ona  feet 
high,  and  the  arch  nineteen  feet 
wide:  'die  whole  appesos  to  have 
formed  a  part  of  the  enclosure 
of  the  town,  <to  which  the  aorch- 
served  as  a  gate.  From  this^  airch 
it  is  about  four  miles  to  retnm 
to  Poezmoli;  by  the  road  are 
seen  the  i^emalns  of 

Oicero's  f^^^.-«^Tfais  building 
w^'coKStvocted  like  the  Aca- 
demy of  Athens,  and  thence  de* 
rivea  the  name  of  Acadeiny,  by 
which  it  was  often  idesi^ateQ. 
I^be  'smaill  portion  now  remaining 
indicates  its  ancient  magnificence ; 
tlie  traces  «f  the  sda  which  for- 
merly la^d  1^e  house  of  Cicero, 
and  afforded  him  the  pleasure 
of  angling,-  are  still  visible.  It 
was  in  this  residenee  that  the 
celebrated  orator^  oomj[>osed  the 
books  entitled  ^Questiones  Aca^ 
dendcae.' 

Elius,  the  Spartiate,  inferms 
us  that  the  Emperor  Adrian 
having  died  at  fiaia,  was  buried 
at  this  country  house,  where  An- 
toninus Pius,  his  successor,  erected 
a  temple  over  his  tomb.  Indeed, 
amongst  the-  ruins  have  been 
fomad  a  great  number  of  statues 
of  Adrian,  covered-  with  imperial 
ornaments.  The  fishermen  and 
children  at  this  place  often  find, 
on  the  sea  coast,  pieces  of  por* 
phyry,  agate,  engraved  stones, 
and  medals,  which  are  offered 
for  sale  to  strangers. 

Leaving  Pozzuoli,  one  may  re- 
turn by  the  mountain,   visiting 


sklMigf'l^  Toadtiie  Sotfataraf the 
ofauiSh  olithe  Capuchins,  ana  the 
lake  bf'Agnano.  i 

'Before^  reching  &e  Solfetara, 
which  is  less  thanii mile  distant 
from  PoBzuoli,  we  may  see  se- 
veral ancient  marUe  tombs,  orw 
namented  with  bas-relief,  which 
were  discovered  a  short  time  ago. 
They  are  in<  the  ground  called 
D'Ortidoniea^  which  may  be  en^ 
tered  without  deviating  from  the 
road. 

Proceeding  higher  up  is 

The  Soifataraj-^TMs  is  a  small 
plain,  890  feet  in  length,  and 
766  feet  in-  breadth*  It  was  cal- 
led by  the  ancients  Forom  Vnl- 
oani,  and  is  surroanded  by  hills, 
which  were  formerly  called  Monti 
Leucogei.  In  the  time  of  Phny 
and  Strabo  it  was  supposed  to 
be  a  volcano  not  entirely  extin- 
smshed.  It  is  now  called  LaSol- 
fatara,  on  account  of  the. great 
quantity  of  sulphur  whieh  issues 
from  it,  and  bums  at  different 
places,  caushig  a  considerable 
heat;  several  openings  emit  a 
warm  smoke,  impregnated  with 
sulphur  and  sal  ammcmiac;  from 
this  circumstance  it  is  ^eners^y 
sujpposed  that  the  spot  is  under- 
mined by  a  subterranean  fire;  a 
supposition  strengthened  by  the 
sound  produced  when  a  stone  is 
thrown  qn  die  groimd,  fr^m  which 
it  appears  fo  be  hollow  under- 
neath. On  approaching  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  above  said  openings 
one  hears  a  noise  like  that  of 
boiling  water. 

The  Solfatara  itself  seems  to 
have  been  a  mountain,  the  sum- 
mit of  which  has  been  carried 
away  by  the  violent  action  of  a 
volcano.  It  appears  also,  that  the 
ground  is  mined  underneath,  and 
that  it  forms  an  arch,  covering  a 
vacant  space  or  basin  of  vapour 
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gular  lapidary  inscription  was  \U 
kewise  founct  in  this  edifice.  It 
relates  to  a  Roman  Decurio,  and 
may  be  seen  by  an  application 
to  the  keeper  of  the  temple.  In 
the  time  ef  its  founders  the  build- 
ing contained  mineral  baths, 
wfich  have  been  lately  re-esta- 
blished. They  are  maintained  by 
water  proceeding  from  the  8ol- 
fatara,  and  every  person  is  ad- 
mitted to  their  use  by  paying  a 
contribution,  which  is  regulated 
by  the  magistrates. 

In  the  square  called  Piazza  di 
Gesara  Augusto  is  a  handsome 
I>edestal  of  white  marble,  found 
at  Pozzuoli  in  1693 ;  its  four  sides 
are  ornamented  with  fine  bas-re- 
lief^, altibough  in  a  decayed  state; 
they  consist  principally  of  four- 
teen figures,  representing  four- 
teen towns  of  Asia  Minor,  the  na- 
mes of  which  are  inscribed  on 
the  figures.  As  the  inscription  is 
in  honour  of  Tiberius,  it  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  pedestal 
of  the  statue  which  was  erected 
to  him  by  the  fourteen  towns; 
the  environs  would  have  been 
dug  up  to  discover  the  statue, 
had  not  this  operation  required 
the  demolition  of  a*  great  num- 
ber of  houses. 

In  the  largest  square  is  a  beauti- 
fiil  statue,  raised  on  a  pedestal, 
which  bears  an  inspription  be- 
ginning with  the  following  words ; 
Q,  Flavio  Masio  Egnatw  LoUiano 
.  .  .  .  Decaeirensium  Patrono 
DigniaHmo,  This  Flavins  was  a 
Roman  senator,  and  the  statue 
was  placed  here  in  the  year  1704. 
It  had  been  found  behind  the 
house  belonging  to  the  viceroy 
of  Toledo  at  PozzuolL  The  other, 
which  is  seen  in  the  same  square, 
is  that  of  Bishop  Montino  de 
Leon  y  Cardenas,  who  was  go- 
vernor of  Pozzuoli  in  the  time  of 


Philip  IV.  The  inscrijption  en- 
graved on  the  four  sides  of  the 
base  gives  him  the  character  of 
a  man  eminently  virtuous. 

Harbour  of  Pozzuoli  — This 
was  formerly  the  most  magnifi- 
cent harbour  in  Italy,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  formed  by 
the  Greeks.  It  was  so  extensive 
that  it  reached  as  iar  as  Tviper- 
gole,  and  was  capable  of  .eon* 
taining  an  immense  number  of 
large  vessels.  Its  long  mole,  in- 
tended tb  break  the  ftury  of  the 
waves,  and  shelter  vessels  from 
the  wind,  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  works  ever 
executed  in  the  sea.  The  two  in* 
scriptions  found  in  the  sea  indi» 
cate  that  it  was  restored  by  Adrian 
and  Antoninus  Pius,  ana  that  it 
had  twenty-five  arclues,  only  thir-> 
teen  of  which  now  remain.  This 
mole  was  built  on  piles,  su|»port- 
ing  arches  in  the  form  of  & 
bridge. 

The  Emperor  Caius  Caligula 
united  to  this  mole  a  bridge  of 
3,600  feet  in  length,  which  exten- 
ded as  far  as  Baia;  it  was  for- 
med with  two  row-s  of  boats,  ^Bd^ 
by  anchors,  and  covered  with: 
planks  and  sand,  like  the  Appian 
wswr. 

These  works  cost  immense 
sums  0f  money,  and,  aceording^ 
to  Suetonius,  were  at  first  inten- 
ded to  gratify  the  immeasurable 
pride  of  the  Eniperor  Caligola, 
who  wished  to  resemble  Xenes, 
who  made  a  similar  bridge  from 
Asia  to  Greece,  which  was  con* 
sidered  an  extraordiakry  achi- 
evement In  constructiiig  this 
bridge  Caligula  likewise  wished 
to  arlarm  the  Germans  and  Eng- 
h'sh,  against  whom  he  was  about 
to  declare  war.  On  the  first  day 
he  went  over  the  whole  extent 
of  the  bridge,  mounted  on  a  richly 
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«[ipan9oned  ihorse,  bearing  on  his 
head '  a  orowa  of  aak  leaves,  'and 
ioISowed'by  an  immense  number 
4i  people,  who  were  attracted 
item  every  part  to  view  so  ex- 
thMrdi&ary  and  whimsical  a  pro- 
cessioiL  On  the  seoond  day  he 
made  a  grand  display  of  his  love 
of  splendour,  by  proceeding  in  a 
triuinpliAl  chariot,  crowned  with 
laurel,  and  followed  by  Darius, 
whom  the  Parthians  had  given 
ham'  as  an  hostage. 

The  most  remarkable  ancient 
monument  in  Pozzuoli  is  the 

Ainphitheaire  ^Although  earth- 
quakes have  considerably  iojiured 
tiiis  building,  it  is  the  most  pert 
feet  antique .  edifice  of  Pozzuoli. 
This  amphitheatre,  which  has 
been  called  the  Coliseum,  after 
tbat  of  Home,  is  of  the  oval 
form,  seen  in  most  of  these  kind 
ot'  buildings.  It*  is  eomposed  of 
large  square  stones,  and  formerly 
displayed  two  orders^  of  archi- 
tecture ;  its  arena  was  187  feet 
in  length  and  130  in  breadth, 
and  the  whole  was  capable  of 
containing  46,000  persons.  Sueto- 
nius, in  his  life  of  Augustus, 'in- 
forms us  that  this  emperor  >  as- 
sisted in  the  games  celebrated 
here  in  coraplimcot  to  him.        * 

In  ihe  interior  of  this  amphi- 
theatre, is  a  small  chapel,  erec- 
ted in  honour  of  St  Januarius, 
Bishop  of  Beneventum ;  it  is  in- 
tended -to  commemorate  his  hav- 
kig  been  exposed  to  bears  to  be 
devoored;  but  the  ferocity  of 
these  animals  disappeared  on  see- 
ing the  saint,  and  thejf  fell  down 
before  him.  Five  thousand, '  per« 
SOBS  were  converted  to  the  Ga^ 
tholic  religioa  by  ^this  mirade, 
and  Tinotbeus ,  a  lieutenant  of 
the  cruiel  Dioetosiaift,  was  so-ir* 
ritated  at  •  its  success  -  thai,  he  de- 
capitated th6  saint.     ^   • 


'  'KeiBir  this  amphitheatre  is^  anim- 
mense  subterranean  building,  cal- 
led &e  labyrinth  of  Daedahis  on 
account  of  the  number  of  small 
rooms  that  it  contains,  which  form 
an  inextricable  maze  to  persons 
entering  it  without  a  light.  This 
building  is  composted  (S  bricks, 
and  the  interior  is  plastered  over 
with  a  very  hard  lime.  From  its 
construction  it  appears  to  hav^ 
once  been  a  reservoir  for  the  wa- 
ters of  the  amphitheatre. 

After  Pozzuoli,  the  remarkable 
antiquities  to  be  seen  on  the 
coast,  some  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  that  city,  and  some  at  a  greater 
distanC/C,  are  the  following,  viz :  *-* 

The  lakes  of  Liicrinus  and  Aver- 
nus. 

The  baths  of  Nero. 

Baia,  with  the  remains  of  three 
temples. 
.   The  tomb  of  Agrippma. 

Gape  Miseno,  where  is  the 
grotto  called  the  Bragonaria. 

Mare  Morto,  a  lake. 

Bauli,  a  village  exhibiting  the 
antiquities  called  Ceoito  Game- 
relle,  Piscina  Mirabile,  and  Mer«> 
cato  di  Sabato. 

The  lake -of  Fusaro. 

The  remains  of  Gumae. 

The  Artjo  felice. . 

The  remains  of  Gicero?s  villa. 

The  Solfatara. 

The  lake  of  Agnano,  with  the 
grotta  del  Gane. 

From  Pozzuoli  the  road  lies 
along  the  sea  shore.  Nearly  three 
nules  distant  we  find 

Tke  Lakes  Lucrinut  and  Aver^ 
nua* — The  first  of  these  was  eele*^ 
brated  in  former  times  for  the 
abundance  of  its  fish^  partioilarl^' 
oysters,  which  were  the  property 
of  ^e  Romans;  it  is  .irtipposeii 
hy  some  that  it  derived  ike  same 
ofLuerinusfridm  Lucm«^.thatria, 
from  the  grain  whicb^dtiprodu 
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-ced.  Minis  Caesar  united  the 
lakes  Lucrinng  and  Avemus  to 
the  sea  by  tiie  Porto  Oinlio,  which 
Pliny  considered  as  an  extraor- 
dinary Tfork. 

A  part  of  lake  Lncrinus  was 
filled  up  by  the  violent  earth- 
quake on  the  39th  September, 
1638,  which  swallowed  up  the 
whole  of  the  ,  large  village  of 
Tripergole,  together  with  its  un- 
fortunate inhabitants;  this  vil- 
lage was  situated  between  the 
,  sea  and  the  lake.  At  this  spot 
the  ground  opened,  and  ejected 
flames  and  smoke,  intermixed 
with  sand  and  burning  stones, 
which  now  compose  the  lofty 
mountain  which  is  seen  on  the 
right  side  of  our  way  a  little 
before  reaching  the  lakes.  It  is 
called  Monte  Nuovo,  and  is  about 
three  miles  in  circumference. 
The  sea,  which  had  quitted  its 
bounds,  returned  with  rapidity, 
and  occupied  part  of  the  ground 
on  which  the  village  of  Triper- 
gole had  been  situated. 

The  lake  of  Avemus,  about  a 
mile  from  lake  Lucrinus,  was 
separated  from  the  sea  by  the 
earthquake.  It  is  situated  in  a 
valley,  and  appears  to  be  the 
crater  of  an  extinguished  vol- 
cano. The  epithet  Avemus  is  a 
Greek  word,  signifying  without 
birds;  these  lakes,  indeed,  were 
formerly  so  surrounded  by  forests 
that  the  sulphureous  exhalations 
destroyed  all  birds  which  ap- 
proadied  them.  In  these  dreary 
forests,  says  Strabo,  lived  the 
Cimmerians,  a  barbarous  people, 
who  exercised  the  profSession  of 
fdrtune  telling.  Homer  assures 
ns  that  they  lived  in  deep  grot- 
toes, idiieh  were  impenetrable 
to  the  mys  of  the  sun.  Whether 
tbeae '  people  really  existed  or 
not,  tlie'  bdief  of  emah  a  diream- 


stanee  oontributed  in  no  small 
degree  to  tibe  horror  of  these 
places.  It  is  said  that  these  ex- 
traordinary men  were  destroyed 
by  a  king  of  PoKzuoli,  to  whom 
thevhad  predicted  an  event  whiefa 
unmrtnnately  never  took  plaee. 
Octavius  Augustus  afterwards  cut 
down  all  the  forests,  and  this 
horible  place  retains  notldiig  of 
its  former  state  tint  the  name. 

Servius  has  given  us  a  deserip- 
tion  of  the  Cimmerians,  and  of 
the  ffrottoes  they  inhabited,  one  - 
of  the  entrances  to  which,  he 
says,  is  situated  beyond  lake 
Avemus;  he  likewise  adds  that 
these  grottoes  extended  as  far 
as  the  Achemsia  marsh.  The 
ancients  considered  iihis  grotto 
to  be  the  entrance  to  the  descent 
into  the  infernal  regions,  ^  or 
kingdom  of  Pluto.  Several  an> 
thors  have  pretended  that  lake 
Avernus  had  no  bottom;  it  has, 
however,  been  sounded,  and  the 
depth  does  not  exceed  eighty^ 
two  fathoms;  it  is  about  258 
fathoms  in  diameter. 

In  the  environs  of  this  lake 
is  the  entrance  of  a  grotto  which 
many  writers  have  supposed  to 
be  that  of  the  sibyl  of  Cumae; 
others,  however,  assert  that  it 
is  the  great  canal  excavated  by 
Nero  to  oonduet  the  warm  waters 
of  Baia  to  the  promontory  of 
Miseno.  This  grcyfcto,  or  canal, 
having  been  abandoned,  it  is  not 
possible  to  penetrate  into  it  more 
than  one  hundred  and  fifty  steps. 

On  the  holders  of  lake  Aver- 
nns  are  the  ruins  of  an  antique 
bnilding,  supposed  to  be  an  an- 
cient temple  of  Apollo;  it  is  sur- 
rounded by  several  rooms,  in 
one  of  which  is  a  spring  of  waferf 
from  this  eireomstanee  many  per* 
sons  have  supposed  Ais  builaiiiff 
to  have  been  one  of  the  minefiS 
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bttdis  wMoh  forniBrly  existed  in 
tiie  Tieinity  of  Baia. 
-  One  mile  totheor  are  the 

B«th^  of  Nero,  —  The  ancients 
m&de  great  use  of  these  baths  ^ 
they  consisted  of  sudatories,  in 
-which  the  body  i^as  rnbbed  all 
over,  whence  they  deriyed  the 
name  of  fritole,  and  by  corrup- 
tion ihey  are  now  called  sudato- 
ries of  Tritola.  They  are  like- 
wise denominated  the  baths  of 
Nero,  because  majny  persons  sup- 
pose that  eoiperor  had  a  yitta 
here,  from  which  he  commenced 
a  large  navigable  canal  to  eon- 
duct  the  waters  of  lake  Avemus 
to  the  Tiber.  The  yestiges  of  this 
eanaV  known  under  the  name  of 
Lieola,  are  s^iill  visibla 

The  sudatories  of  Tritola,  or 
baths  of  Nero,  have  six  kinds  of 
long  but  narrow  corridonB.  Men 
acquainted  with  them  can  easily 
reach  the  end  of  the  corridors, 
where  they  draw  water  from  the 
spring,  whi^  is  almost  boiling,* 
they  go  into  these  places  nearly 
naked,  but,  notwithstanding  this 
precaution,  they  come  out  in  a 
perspiratieo  as  violent  as  if  they 
had  been  in  an  oven.  Persons 
unaccustomed  to  these  places  <$an 
scarcely  advance  ten.  steps  with-: 
out  losing  their  breatii.  Th^  waters 
of  these  sudatories  possess  many 
excellent  properties,  and  the  ho- 
t^ital'  of  tibe  Annunciation  sends 
pa/dents  here  during  the  summer. 

From  the  baths  of  Nero,  about 
ftuother  mile,  following  still  the 
shore,  is 

BAIA. 

•  Aoeording  to  Btraibo,  ^  Bdjus,* 
the  companion  of  Ulysses,  was 
buried  in  this  town,  mm  wkidi 
circomstaiiee  it  derrres  its  name. 
The  deMghl^fiil  flttnakiM  of  Bam. 


the  fertility  of  its  soil,  its  beau* 
tiful  meadows,  and  agreable  pro- 
menades on  the  sea  shore,  to- 
j^etfaer  wi^  an  abundant  supply 
of  excellent  fish,  and  aniumiite 
number  ^  of  mineral  springs  of 
every  description,  and  of  varionsr 
degrees  of  heat^  all  combined  to 
render  it  the  favourite  resort  of 
the  most  wealthy  and  most  vo- 
luptuous amongst  the  Romans. 
Each  one  wished  to  build  a 
house  on  the  sea  beach,  but  the 
immense  number  of  edifices  which 
were  daily  constructed  soon  oc^ 
cupied  ail  the  spare  ground.  This 
deficiency  was,  however,  shortly 
supplied  by  means  of  pallisadoes 
and  moles,  extending  into  the  sea. 
From  this  time  Baia  became  the 
seat  of  every  pleasure.  Horace 
preferred  it  to  every  other  part 
of  the  world,  but  reproaches  the 
vohiptnaries  of  his  own  time, 
because,  not  satisfied  with  the 
extent  of  their  territories,  they 
occupied  themselves  in  restrain- 
ing the  encroachments  of  the. 
sea,  instead  of  devoting  their 
time  to  the  contemplation  of  the 
more  serious  concerns  of  et«^ 
nity.  Seneca  was  of  opinion  that 
this  place  was  a  dangerous  abod^ 
for  those  who  wished  to'  preserre 
a  piToper  dominion  over  their 
passions. 

The  country  house  of  Julius 
Caesar,  where  Marcelius  was  poi- 
soned-by  Livia,  was  situated  at 
Baia.  Yarro  speaks  of  the  beisu- 
ttful  country  house  of Irrins,  and* 
Tacitus  of  that  of  Fiso,  where 
the.conspiraey  £^inist  Kerowas- 
formed;  he  also  mentions  Ihat 
g(  Donkitia,  Nereis  aunt,  whom' 
^e  iTfrani  caused- to  be  poason^df 
in  order  ito  possess  himself  of 
her  wealth.  Pompey  and  Marius 
had  likewise  villec  at  Baia ;  but 
t&at  of  Mia  lifoBmea,  nuither 
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of-'Akxaand^r  Sevenis,  surpassed 
them  all  in  magnificence. 

The  ruins  of  Baia,  and  the 
dreary  appearance  of  its  deserted 
shores,  exhibit  a  finepidiure  of  the 
instability  of  all  human  affairs. 
Not  only  have  its  ambitions  and 
wealthy  inhabitants  passed  away, 
and  its  noble  and  elegant  struc- 
tures fallen  in  ruins^  but  even 
the  air  itself  is  become  pestilen- 
tial, owing  to  the  pernicious  ex- 
halations arising  from  stagnant 
water.  The  castle  of  Baia  is  si- 
tuated on  the  upper  part  of  the 
coast,  the  only  spot  which  is  in- 
habited; the  plain  exhibits  no- 
thing but  ruins,  and  the  remains 
of  foundations,  which  formerly 
supported  the  buildings  and  gar- 
dens that  have  been  buried  be^ 
neath  the  waters.  There  are,  be- 
sides, the  ruins  of  three  temples 
dedicated  to  Venus,  Mercury,  and 
Biana  Lucifera.  Only  the  circidar 
part  of  the  former  temple  re- 
mains. Several  antiquaries  sup- 
pose that  it  was  erected  by  Ju- 
lius Caesar;  and  others  believe 
that  this,  as  well  as  the  other- 
two  temples,  were  only  baths,  as 
they  are  surrounded  by  mineral 
sraters.  Indeed  the  base  of  this 
round  part  consists  of  three  rooms, 
called  Venus'  baths.  The  rotunda 
of  the  temple  of  Mercury,  which 
is  vulgarly  called  Tmglio,  still 
remains  raitire;  it  is  146  feet  in 
diameter,  and  is  lighted  by  an 
openins  perforated  in  the  upp^ 
part,  lu^e  the  Pantheon  of  Agrippa 
at  Bome.-If  a  person  speak  at 
one  extremity  of  the  rotunda,  he 
m&f  be  distinctly  lieard  by  any 
one  at  the  opposite  ^ide,-  although 
a  person  skuat^d  in*  the  tnterve^ 
ning  spac^  eaimot'hear  the  least 
whupinr.  The  .circiilttr  part  of  tiie 
temple  of  Diana  likewise  exists, 
but  the  roof  faaa  suffered  eonsi- 


derably.  Its  exterior  is  of  a  he- 
xagon form,  and  at  a  distance 
has  a  very  pietsresque  appea- 
rance. Bogs  and  stags,  sculptured 
on  blocks  of  marble,  found  near 
this  temple,  have  induced  a  be- 
lief that  it  was  dedicated  to  Diana, 
and  not  to  Neptune,  to  whom 
some  have  attributed  it        > 

At  Baia  the  traveller  should 
take  a  boat  to 

The  Tomb -of  Agrippin^i  ^The 
only  part  of  this  ancient  monu- 
ment which  now  remains  is  in  the 
form  of  a  semicircle,  sunrounded 
by  steps ;  the  roof  is  adorned  with 
bas-reliefs  in  struoco.  The  name 
of  Agrippina  has  been  given  to 
this  tomb,  because  she  was  sst- 
crificed  in  its  environs  by  her 
son,  the  tyrant  Nero.  Tacitus,  how- 
ever, tells  us  that  Agrippina 
was  interred  in  a  very  humble 
grave  near  the  country  house  of 
Caesar  the  Dictator,  which  has 
induced  a  belief  that  this  edifice 
was  more  probably  a  theatre,  to 
which  it  bears  some  resemblance. 

The  traveller  is  introduced  into 
it  by  the  light  of  a  torch;  the 
long  use  of  torches  has  blacke-' 
ned  the  walls. 

After  seeing  this  monument, 
the  traveller  may  employ  the  same 
boat  to  take  him  to  Cape  Miseno. 
A  tunny  fishery  is  to  be  seen  in 
these  waters,  and  during  the  pas- 
sage a  grotto  is  passed,  which 
is  natursdly  opened  at  its  two 
extremities.  It  is  scarcely  half  a 
mile  from  the  tomb  of  Agrip^ 
pina  to 

Cape  MiBeno. — This  is  the  pro- 
montory seen  at  the  eastern  and 
southern  extremiity  of  the  Gulf 
of  Pdizuoti,  and  on  it  stood  for^ 
merly  the  town  of  Miseno.  VirgO 
telltr  us  that  it  takes  its  name 
frem  Missus,  tke  compaimm  of 
Aeneas,  who  was  bntied  thera. 
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i6d:PoitD  iGiidie,  m»A^matakns^€ 
by- JidiiiB' Caesar,  dader  tiie  di-« 
]Woti<m  of  AgTippa.  lib  wi&s  aiteir- 
vardsi  finuMd  iby.AligtistaB^  and 
ims  •coupiedt  hf  •tfae-rprmcipfii 
BeDaan  fleets  liYdch  mras  statian^ 
tlK^re  to.ffuaird  the  Mediterjrandan 
Sea,  In  me'  same-wayMAsithttk  ctf 
Bavenna  defended  lhe<;shorejB>«f 
tii^e  Adriatic  •  Pliny  the  Anoiedt 
benunaiiidcd  the  fleet  >  at  BliseiKS 
whettee  he  departed  in  the  year 
79,  in  ordev  ta  view  ihe  famous 
eruption  of  Vesuvius^  in  which 
he  perished. 

Like  Baia,  the  town  of  Miseno 
soon  became  the  abode  of  luxury 
and  pleasure.  The  wealthiest  of 
theRotsan  citizens  had  their  coun- 
try seats  there.  The  most  mag- 
niflcent  were  those  of  Nero  and 
LncuUus,  of  which  the  ruins  stiU 
remain.  The  Emperor  Tiberius 
had  also  a  villa  here,  where  he 
4ied,  and  judging  from  the  rUins, 
itweiidd  appear  that  a  very  large 
theatre  had  been  attached  to  it 
This  town  was  taken  and  plun- 
dered by  the  Lombards  in  836, 
and  was  afterwards  destroyed  by 
the  Saracens  in  890.  At  present 
nothing  is  to  be  seen  but  ruins, 
which  convey  a  very  faint  idea 
of  the  ancient  splendour  of  the 
Bomans. 

At  the  foot  of  the  hiU  is  se^q 
a  grotto,  called  Dragonaria,  which 
according  to  Suetonius,  was  the 
Piscina,  or  reservoir,  comaoaeneed 
by  Nero,  in  order  to  convey  to 
his  country-seat  all  the  wann  wa- 
ters of  Baia.  This  grotto  is  200 
feet  long,  and  twenty-eight  wide; 
it  is  also  very  lofty,  and  has  four 
apartments  on  each  side.  Not- 
withstanding the  immense  sums 
expended  by  Nero  on  this  great 
work,  as  well  as  on  the  still  bol- 
der undertaking  which  he  com- 


mettoed  atthelaJte  Avemusy-afid 
whicilk  he  iheint  to » extend  isom 
Qstia  to  Borne,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  passage  by  ^sea,  he  wag  .noi 
permitted  to  witness  the  eom-^ 
pledon  of  either. 
■  A  short  distance  from  Cape  Mi- 
seno is  the  lake  called  at  pre^eful 
Mare-morto  (dead^sea).  The  poeta 
have  imagined  4;hat  the  Elysian 
Fields,  represented  as  the  abode 
of  the  blessed,  were  situated  neap 
this  lake.  The  country  in  the  ei^ 
virons  is  still  very  delightful,  $Jl-^ 
though  it  has  been  consi^r^bly 
iigured  by  earthquakes  and  erqp^ 
tions.  The^  climate,  is  mild,  and 
the  rigours  of  winter  are  unkown. 

From  Os^pe  Mis^o  oneioight 
go  to  Bauli  over  land,  but  the 
way  is  very  sandy,  and  it  will 
be  found  more  convenient  to  pro- 
ceed a^ain  along  the  coast,. in  the 
boat;  at  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant 
land;  walk  i^p  the  hill,  and  %d 
there  f 

The  Fimna  Mirahile,  —  This 
grand  reservoir  of  water  was  con- 
structed by  Lucullus,  in  order  to 
supply  the  inhabitants  of  the  en- 
virons with  soft  water;  or  was 
perhaps  more  particularly  inten^ 
ded  for  the  use  of  the  Boman 
fleet,'  stationed  near  the  port  of 
Miseno.  This  magnificent  edifice 
was  divided  by  a  wall  into  two 
parts,  in  order  perhaps  to  sepa- 
rate the  water.  It  has  five  divi- 
sions, and  several  arcades  sup- 
ported by  forty-eight  pilasters; 
the  descent  into  it  is  by  two  stair- 
cases, with  forty  steps  to  each. 
The  ouilding  is  of  brick,  and*  is 
covered  on  the  outside  with  a 
sort  of  plaster,  which  is  as  hard 
as  marble.  It  is  225  feet  in  lenght, 
seventy-six  in  breadth,  and  twenty 
in  height 

Near  this  place  is  another  edi- 
fice, commonly  called  the 
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h  ailso  called  the  Labyrinth,  «n 
^coont  of  the  number  of  roomd 
which  it  contains.  These-  apart- 
ments are  all  arched,  and  lined 
with  plaster  of  a  veiy  hard  na-* 
tore,  which  still  retains  its  whi- 
teness,* in  the  interior  of  the  buil- 
dinjg:  Some  persons  have  snppo- 
sea  that  this  was  intended  as  a 
foundation  for  some  grand  struc- 
ture, whil<e  others  assert  that  it 
was  formerly  used  as  a  prison 
for  criminals. 

In  the  same  village  of  Bauli, 
vhere  the  above«mentioned  rnonn- 
ments  are  seen,  and  more  exactly 
near  Mare-morto,  there  is  a  se- 
quel of  grottoes,  which,  according 
to  tradition,  were  anciently  as 
many  tombs.  It  is  probable  that 
Vasi  alluded  to  these  remains  in 
mentioning  the  Mercato  di  Sabato, 
nnlesli  he  meant  a  place  commonly 
^led  Oappella,  which  is  better 
known  in  the  village  under  tiie 
name  of  Mercato  di  Sabato;  but 
this  spot  shows  nothing  else  than 
some  ancient  niins. 

About  a  mile  from  Bauli  is  the 
lake  Fusaro,  which  is  the  an- 
cient Acherusia,  or  Acheronte 
marsh,  so  famous  amongst  the 
Greeks  and  Latins.  The  ancient 
mythologists  and  poets  conside- 
red it  to  be  the  infernal  Tarta- 
rus, where  the  reprobate  were 
confined:  and  believing  that  the 
souls  of  the  dead  were  obliged 
to  cross  this  lake,  the;^  imagined 
that  the  wicked  remained  here, 
while  the  just  passed  over  to  the 
Elysian  Fields.  This  lake,  which 
is  probaly  the  crater  of  some  ex- 
tinguished volcano,  is  now  used 
for  steeping  hemp  and  flax; 
whence  it  has  derived  the  name 
of  Fusaro. 

It  belongs  to  the  king,  who 
>ft8  there  a  beautiful  cottage  ris- 


ingm  <^e  middle  lof  the  w«lenl 
The  hike  aiboKnids  with  (he  most 
exquirate'  oysters^ «  «iroaii»tanfie 
which,  in  me  favourable  seasoa, 
ittraets  dotiber  a  geeat  nuttfoer 
of  persons,  fond  of  p^ssiag  the 
#iM>le  day  upcto  tkiS'  spot  And 
indeed,  leaving  the  lOvsterB  aside, 
it  must  be  owned  that  the  as^ 
pect  of  the  Wee,  and  of  its  en^ 
virons,  has  somethii^  extremely 
agreeable  to>the  sights  aad  gramd 
to  the  imagination  beyond  all 
that  can  be  said.  Hence  we  ought 
not  to  wonder  in  hearing  that 
the  ancients  had  suppos^  this 
to  be  the  seat  of  blessed  souls. 
Upon  the  shores  of  Fusaro  may 
be  seen  some .  walls,  and  otiier 
remains  of  ancient  baildings. 
Others  are  met  with  aXong  the 
way,  which  is  one  mild  long,  lead- 
ing £rotn  the  lake  of  Fusaro  tol 

CUMAE. 

The  town  of  Cumae  was  situa- 
ted on  a  moontain  near  die  sea; 
Strabo  informs  ms  that  the  foun- 
dation of  Oumiae  was  anterior  to 
that  of  all  the  other  towns  in 
Italy,  and  that  it  was  built  by 
the  Omnaeans  of  the  Isle  of  Eu- 
boea,  in  Greece,  who,  after  the 
burning  of  Troy,  came  into  Italy 
with  t^e  Galceaonians ,  in  order 
to  find  a  new  place  of  abode* 
Historians  tell  us  that  this  town 
was  formerly  impregnable;  but, 
in  spite  of  its  fortifications,  it 
was  oppressed  br  tyrants,  and  af- 
terwards owed  Its  liberty  to  the 
vuloor  of  Xenoerites,  who  kiUed 
the  tyrant  Aristodemus.  Cumae 
was  tne  retreat  and  the  tomb  of 
Tarquin  the  Proud^  the  last  king 
of  the  Romans. 

The  population  and  wealth  of 
this  town,  together  with  the  be- 
auty of  its  situation,  and  the  fer- 
tility of  its  soil,  induced  the  an- 
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eimlst tb /bestow onrikthie  ai^pelK 
lations  «kf  :  ihe  Foiiubftte  and  tfafi 
Happf.'  It  Bustained  s^^aL  batt- 
les against  th^  Gbiii]>ai^iaii8,  and 
teotk  ^art  with  the  'Aomans'  in 
tiie  Pnnaie  war,  whkfa:  existed  the 
hatred  t)f  the  Cartbagiiiians,  who 
sevcffsl  times  ra^raged  tills  distriet 
Oumae  became,  a  Eoman  ooletty, 
under  Augtislaa;  xt  preserved  its 
eelebsitf  at  this  period,  and^-the 
arts  continued  to  floorish  there. 
Horace  speaks  hi^y  of  the  Cu'« 
maean  vases;  but  war  and  pes^ 
tiieiice  afterwards  nmted  to  min 
Ouraae,.  which  in  the  time  of  Ju- 
venal had  already  acijuired  the 
appellaticMi  of  Yaena  Gmna.  This 
town  was  nevei^theless  conside- 
red of  some- importance  in  the 
early  ages,  on  aceountof  its  for* 
tifleation&  Totila  and  T^a^  hmgs 
of  tbe  Goths,  chose  it  as  the  most 
secure  place  for  the  despository 
of  theur  treasures.*  It  -^as  besie- 
ged by  Narsete^  who  could  only 
gain  access  to  it  through  a  sub- 
terraneous openii^  called  the 
^byFfi  Grotta  It  was  also  taken 
by  Romnald,  second  duke  of  Be* 
neventQm.iik  716,  and  afterwards 
entirely  destroyed  by  the  Neapo- 
litans, in  1207. 

On  the  summit  of  the  moim*- 
tain  stood  the  famous  temple  of 
Apollo  Sanakorius,  the  false  god 
of  the  Gakedonian  colony^  where 
the  Gumaeans  erected  tike  oele-^ 
brated  statne  of  Apollo^  which 
was  brought  to  Oumae  fh>m  At- 
tica^ and  which^  aecerding^  to  hi- 
storianSy  is  said'  to  have  shed 
tears' (Ml  several  melanc^ly  oc- 
casions. It  was  also  under  this 
temple,  in  a  cavern  dug  in  the 
mountain,  that  the  oracle  of  the 
Cumaean  Apollo  was  established. 
In  this  horrible  grotto  the  fa- 
HHHiB  sibvls,  Oumae  and  Ciimaean, 
dehvered  the  oracles  of  Apollo, 


whifih'^Mve  'nenrflcttiderstood  b'f 
the '  ignorant  and-  superstitious 
moltitode  whO'  consulted  them... 

The  sihyJiQunae  was  bom  at 
GiUDae,  a  town  lin  the  islasd  of 
Eofooea,-  aiad  Sourish^  ahout^the 
tane  of  the  destruction  of  Troy^ 
in  the  year  1176  faelbre  the  Chnr 
stiaa.  era^  Benreral  writers  assert 
that  she  repaired  to  Gmnae  In 
Italy,  in  order  to  .perform  the 
o£fiee  of  r^^eating  the  oracles,  of 
ApoUa  Aristotle  tells  us  that  she 
prophesied  at  Belphos,  whence 
she  was  denominated  the  Sibitta 
Belfica. 

The  second  sibyl  appeared  abK 
out  661  years  after  Ihe  &rst.  8he 
was  called  Cnmaean,  because  she 
was  bom  and  prophesied  atOu** 
mae,  in  Italy,  but  ehe  called  her* 
self  Amalthea,  and  flourished  in 
the  year  of  Rome  172.  She  was 
the  same  who  offered  to  Tar* 
quin,  the  ancient  king  of  the  Ko- 
mans,  the  books  of  the  oracles; 
for  which,  after  having,  burned 
several,  she  exacted  the  same 
price  as  she  had  demanded  for 
the  whole.  - 

The  entrance  of  the  grotto  is 
ornamented  with  a  beautiftd  fcwir 
tispiece  ofmarble,  looking  towards 
the  east,  and  on  entering  the 
grotto,  travellers  will  recognize 
the  stmctnre  as  it  has  been  des* 
eribed  by  ancient  writers. 

A  temple  of  good  arGhitecture» 
of  which  the  remains  al«  sUil  to 
be  seen  near  the  Appian  way. 
and  tihe  Arco  Felice,  was  foui^ 
in  making  an  excavation  at'  Gu* 
mae^  in  1606>;  it  contained  a  great 
number  of  mie  statues  of  divini- 
ties, of  which  Scipio  Mazzella' 
has  given  a  description  at  the 
end  of  his  work  on  Pozzuoli. 

Near  this  place,  in  the  ground 
of  D.  Christoforo  Longo,  aa?e  seen 
the  ruins  of  a  building  cal^"" 
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T^mpio  d«ieigaiiti  {GAm^BTeoh 
pl€).  It  is  thirty-one:  ifeet  long 
ana  tw^ntywfive  widei  it  Has  three 
square  niehes,  and  the  ceiling  is 
ornamented'  With  oompartmentsi 
It  is  called .  the  Temple  of  the 
Giants,  on  aeoonnt  of  the  cotos< 
sal  statdes  found  in  it,  one  of 
which  was  placed  in  the  square 
of  die  royal  palace,  and  was  cal- 
led the  Giant  of  the  palace. 

Gnmae  had  a  good  harbour, 
formed  by  the  la^  of  Follicola, 
commc^nly  called  the  lake  of  Li- 
cola;  Octavian  Augustus  restored 
it,  and  formed  a  communication 
with  the  lake  Ayemus,  by  means 
of^  navigable  canal.  The  lake 
of  Licola  haying  no  longer  any 
communication  either  with  the 
sea  or  liie  lake  Avernus,  the  war 
ters,  which  coyer  a  yast  extent 
of  ground,  have  become  stagnant, 
ana  rmder  the  air  pestilential. 

All  the  land  extending  beyond 
the  district  of  Cumae,  as  far  as 
the  riyer  Glanio,  became  marshy 
in  consequence  of  the  stagnant 
water  witii  which  it  abounds.  On 
this  side  of  the  marsh,  on  a  hill 
composed  of  volcanic  matter^  was 
founded  the 

TOWN  OP   LINTERi^A. 

We  have  no  very  authentic 
account  of  the  origin  of  this 
little  town,  except  that  it  was 
situated  on  a  spot  rendered  mars- 
hy by  the  waters  of  the  river 
Glanio.  We  know,  however,  that 
the  town  of  Linterna  was  consi* 
dered  by  the  Romans  as  a  place 
on  the  frontiers  requiring  pro- 
tection; for  which  reason  Octa- 
vian  Augustus  declared  it  a  mili- 
tary colony. 

The  Roman  history  informs  us 
that  Scipio  Africanus  retired  to 
this  town  in  order  to  end  his  days 
*'**  ^eace,  when  he  was  persecuted 


by^e  Rdsaan'pev^e.  'After  faav- 
ing  deHverad  and  subjugated  the 
Africans,  this  great  captain  was 
nnworthRy  cited  to- risnder  an  ac- 
count of  tike  money  which  he  had 
found  in  AMca^'  and  which  they 
said  he  ought  to  bring  to  Rome, 
instead  of  dividing  it  amongst  his 
soldiers.  Sdpio  made  no  answer 
to  this  aeensaition  of  the  Romans, 
except  by  recalling  to  their  re- 
membrance that  only  one  year 
had  elapsed  since  he  had  con- 
quered Hannibal,  and  subjected 
Garthage  to  their  dominion.  It  is 
thus  related  bjr  Titus  Livius,  who 
adds,  that  Scipio  had  scarc^y 
pronounced  these  words,  when  he 
began  to  return  thanks  to  tiie 
gods;  he  afterwards  took  leave 
of  the  Romans,  and  retired  to 
Linterna,  where  he  passed  the 
remainder  of  his  days,  far  fcom 
this  ungrateful  people. 

Seneca,  Stl^bo,  and  Maximus 
assure  us,  tfaeat  this  great  war- 
rior died  at  Linterna,  where  his 
relations  erected  a  statue  and 
a  tomb,  with  the  motto^  noticed 
by  Titus  Livius: — "Ingrata  pa- 
tria,  nee  ossa  quidem  mea  ba- 
bes.'' Plutarch  tells  us^  that  the 
Roman  people  repenting  of  their 
ingratitude  towards  so  celebrated 
a  man,  erected  to  his  memory 
the  magnificent  tomb  which  is 
now  seen  at  Rome,  opposite  the 
gate  of  St  Sebastian. 

The  town  of  Linterna  was  ta*- 
ken,  pillaged,  and  destroyed  in 
455,  by  Gtenseric,  king  of  the 
Yandals ;  since  which  nothing  has 
remained  bntruins.  Amongst  them 
has  been  found  the  following 
fragment  of  the  above-mentionea 
motto : 

Tu  patria  nee. 

The  whole  neighbourhood  then 
took  the  name  of  Patria,  as  far 
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f '001 -our  retiHTii  from  Otanii  to 
Poz^ooli  we  nooieet  .wil^  the  re- 
mains of  a  thick  -wall  of  bride, 
preBentiag  san  arch  thai:  was  foiv< 
merir '  supported  by  two  cohtmns, 
and  Dore  the  name  of  the  Areo 
Felloe.  The  wailfssiktf'^ni&feeb 
high,  and  the  arch  nineteen  feet 
wide:  ihe  whole  appeaarsto  hare 
formed  a  part  of  the  enclosure 
of  the  town,  <to  which  the  arch 
sorted  asagate.  Frem-thtbagpch 
it  is  about  four  miles  to  return 
to  PoEKUoli;  by  the  rwad-  are 
seen  the  i^emalns  of 

Cicero' g  Vitla.-^HMs  building 
wjis '  constimcted  like  the  Aca- 
demy of  Athens,  emd  thence  de- 
rived the  name  of  Acadeiny,  by 
which  it  was  oitmi  desi^atedL 
The  -emill  portion  tiovf  remaining 
indicates  its  ancient  inagnificence ; 
the  traces  iof  the  sda^  which  for- 
merly laved  the  house  of  Cicero, 
and  -afforded  him  the  pleasure 
of  angiing,  are  still  vidble.  It 
was  in  this  residence  that  the 
celebrated  orator  ^  composed  the 
books  entitled  ^Questiones  Aca* 
demicae.' 

Elius,  the  Spartiate,  informs 
ns  thiftt  the  Emperor  Adrian 
havmg  died  at  Baia,  was  buried 
at  this  country  house,  where  An<* 
toninus  Pius,  hissuccessor,  erected 
a  temple  ^yver  his  tomb.  Indeed, 
amongst  the-  ruins  have  been 
fotmd  a  great  number  of  statues 
of  Adrian,  covered-  with  imperial 
ornaments.  The  fishermen  and 
children  at  this  place  often  find, 
on  the  sea  coast,  pieces  of  por- 
phyry, agate,  engraved  stones, 
and  medals,  which  are  offered 
for  sale  to  strangers. 

Leaving  Pozzuoli,  one  may  re- 
turn by  the  mountain,   visiting 


alongf 'tiie>  road  the  Bolfatifei'the 
ohniSh  of  the  Capuchins,  andtiie 
lake  df'Agnano. « 

Biifore' reching  the  Solfatara, 
which- is  less  than  |i  mile  distant 
from  Poszuoli,  we  may  see  se- 
veral ancient  marUe  tombs^  or* 
namented  with  bas-relief,  which 
were  discovered  a  short  time  ago. 
They  are  in<  the*  gvound  called 
D'Ortidoniea,  wht(£  may  be  en- 
tered without^  deviating  from  the 
road. 

Proceeding  higher  up  is 

The  Solfatnra.'^Tlas  is  a  small 
plain,  890  feet  in  length,  an^ 
755  feet  inbreadtLH  was  cal- 
led by  the  ancients  Forom  Yul- 
cani,  and  is  suntnmded  by  hills, 
which  were  formerly  called  Monti 
Leucogei.  In  the  time  of  Ptiny 
and  Strabo  it  was  supposed  to 
be  a  volcano  not  entirely  extin- 
goisbed;  It  is  now  called  La  Sol- 
fatara, on  account  of  the:  great 
quantity  of  sulphur  whieh  issues 
i^om  it,  and  bums  at  different 
places,  causing  a  considerable 
heat;  several  openings  emit  a 
warm  smoke,  impregnated  with 
sulphur  and  sal  ammoniac;  from 
this  circumstance  it  is  geners^y 
supposed  that  the  spot  is  under- 
mined by  a  subterranean  fire;  a 
supposition  strengthened  by  the 
sound  produced  when  a  stone  is 
thrown  on  die  ground,  from  which 
it  appears  fo  be  hollow  under^ 
neath.  On  approaching  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  above  said  openings 
one  hears  a  noise  like  that  of 
boiling  water. 

The  Solfatara  itself  seems  to 
have  been  a  mountain,  the  sum- 
mit of  which  has  been  carried 
away  by  the  violent  action  of  a 
volcano.  It  appears  also,  that  the 
ground  is  mined  underneath,  and 
that  it  forms  an  arch,  covering  a 
vacant  space  or  bannof  vapour'' 
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gtilar  lapidary  inscription  was  li- 
kewise found  in  this  edifice.  It 
relates  to  a  Roman  Decurio,  and 
may  be  seen  by  an  application 
to  the  keeper  of  the  temple.  In 
the  time  0t  its  founders  the  build- 
ing contained  mineral  baths, 
wfich  have  been  lately  re-esta- 
blished. They  are  maintained  by 
water  proceeding  from  the  8ol- 
fatara,  and  every  person  is  ad- 
mitted to  their  use  by  paying  a 
contribution,  which  is  regulated 
by  the  magistrates. 

In  the  square  called  Piazza  di 
Cesara  Augusto  is  a  handsome 
pedestal  of  white  marble,  found 
at  Pozzuoli  in  1693 ;  its  four  sides 
are  ornamented  with  fine  bas-re- 
liefs, although  in  a  decayed  state; 
they  consist  principally  of  four- 
teen figures,  representing  four- 
teen towns  of  Asia  Minor,  the  na- 
mes of  which  are  inscribed  on 
the  figures.  As  the  inscription  is 
in  honour  of  Tiberius,  it  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  pedestal 
of  the  statue  which  was  erected 
to  him  by  the  fourteen  towns; 
the  environs  would  have  been 
dttg  up  to  discover  the  statue, 
had  not  this  operation  required 
the  demolition  of  a-  great  num- 
ber of  houses. 

In  the  largest  square  is  a  beauti- 
fol  statue,  raised  on  a  pedestal, 
which  bears  an  inspription  be- 
ginning with  the  following  words; 
Q,  Flavio  Masio  Egnatio  Lolltano 
.  .  .  .  Deciietrensium  Patrono 
Dtgnistimo.  This  Flavins  was  a 
Roman  senator,  and  the  statue 
was  placed  here  in  the  year  1704. 
It  had  been  found  behind  the 
house  belonging  to  the  viceroy 
of  Toledo  at  Pozzuoli.  The  other, 
which  is  seen  in  the  same  square, 
is  that  of  Bishop  Montino  de 
Leon  y  Cardenas,  who  was  go- 
"^mor  of  Pozzuoli  in  the  time  of 


Philip  lY.  The  inscription  en- 
graved on  the  four  sides  of  the 
base  gives  him  the  character  of 
a  man  eminently  virtuous. 

Harb<mr  of  Pozzuoli  — This 
was  formerly  the  most  magnifi- 
cent harbour  in  Italy,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  formed  by 
atk^  Greeks.  It  was  so  extensive 
that  it  reached  as  far  as  Triper- 
gole,  and  was  capable  of  .con* 
taining  an  immense  number  of 
large  vessels.  Its  long  mole,  in- 
tended to  break  the  iury  of  the 
waves,  and  shelter  vessels  from- 
the  wind,  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  extraowiinary  works  ever 
executed  in  the  sea.  The  two  m* 
seriptions  found  in  the  sea  indi^^ 
cate  that  it  was  restored  by  Adrian 
and  Antoninus  Pins,  ana  that  it 
had  twenty-five  arches,  only  thff- 
teen  of  which  now  remain.  This 
mole  was  built  on  piles,  su|»port-* 
ing  arches  in  the  form  of  & 
bridge; 

The  Emperor  Caius  Caligula 
linited  to  this  mole  a  bridge  of 
3,600  feet  in  length,  which  exten- 
ded as  far  as  Baia;  it -was  for- 
med with  two  row-s  of  boats,  fixed; 
by  anchors,  and  covered  with: 
planks  and  sand,  like  the  Appian 

These  works  cost  immense 
sums  of  money,  and,  according' 
to  Suetonius,  were  at  first  inlen*- 
ded  to  gratify  the  immeasurable 
pride  of  the  Enip'eror  Caligula, 
who  wished  to  resemble  Xerxes, 
who  made  a  similar  bridge  from 
Asia  to  Greece,  which  was  con- 
sidered an  extraordia^uy  achi'- 
evement.  In  constructing  this 
bridge  Caligula  likewise  wished 
to  arlarm  the  Germans  and  Eng- 
lish, against  whom  he  was  about 
to  declare  war.  On  the  first  day 
he  went  over  the  whole  extent 
of  the  bridge,  mounted  on  a  richly 
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^iqinrisoned  hone,  beaxiog  on  his 
head  a  crown  of  oak  leaves,  and 
idlowed-bj  an  immense  number 
^f  people,  who  were  attracted 
:fe8m  every  part  to  view  so  ex- 
thu>rdiBary  and  whimsical  a  pro- 
cossion.  On  the  second  day  he 
made  a  mnd  display  of  his  love 
of  splendour,  by  proceeding  in  a 
trimnphal  chariot,  cro^^ed  with 
laurel,  and  followed  by  Darius, 
whom  the  Parthians  had  given 
hkn  as  an  hostage. 

The  most  remarkable  ancient 
monument  in  Pozzuoli  is  the 

Amphitheatre  —Although  earth- 
qoakes  have  considerably  iivjiured , 
tiiis  building,  it  is  the  most  pert 
feet  antique,  edifice  of  Pozzuoli. 
This  amphitheatre,  which  has 
been  called  the  Coliseum,  after 
Idiat  of  Rome,  is  of  the  oval 
form,  seen  in  most  of  these  kind 
of  buildings.  It*  is  composed  of 
large  square  stones,  and  formerly 
displayed  two  orders^  of  archi- 
tecture; its  arena  was  187  feet 
in  length  and  130  in  breadth, 
and  the  whole  was  capable  of 
containing  45,000  persons.  Sueto- 
nius, in  his  life  of  Augustus,  in- 
forms us  that  this  emperor  as* 
sisted  in  the  games  celebrated 
here  in  complimrat  to  him. 

In  the  interior  of  this  amphi- 
theatre is  a  small  chapel,  erec- 
ted in  honour  of  St  Janaarius, 
Bishop  of  Beneventum ;  it  is  in- 
tended to  commemorate  his  hav- 
ing been  exposed  to  bears  to  be 
devoored;  but  ihe  ferocity  of 
these  animals  disappeared  on  see- 
ing the  saint,  and  ihe^f  fell  down 
before  him.  Five  thousand, '  per* 
SOBS  were  converted  to  the  Ca- 
tholic relieion  by  ^this  miracle, 
and  Tinotheus,  a  lieutenant  of 
the  cruel  Diodesian,  was  so  ir* 
ritated-  at  its  saecessthat.hede- 
^pitated  Uie  saint. 
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-  'Nelur  this  amphitheatre  is.  anlm- 
mense  subterranean  building,  cal- 
led the  labyrinth  of  Daedahis  on 
account  of  the  number  of  small 
rooms  that  it  contains,  which  form 
an  inextricable  maze  to  persons 
entering  it  without  a  lisht.  This 
building  is  composted  <3  bricks, 
and  the  interior  is  plastered  over 
mth  a  very  hard  lime.  From  its 
construction  it  appears  to  hav^ 
once  been  a  reservoir  for  the  war 
ters  of  the  amphitheatre. 

After  Pozzuoli,  the  remarkable 
antiquities  to  be  seen  on  the 
coast,  some  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  that  city,  and  some  at  a  greater 
distance,  are  the  following,  viz:*-^ 

The  lakes  of  Lucrinus  and  Aver- 
nus. 

The  baths  of  Nero. 

Bala,  with  the  remains  of  three 
temples. 

The  tomb  of  Agrippina. 

Cape  Miseno,  where  is  the 
grotto  called  the  Dragonaria. 

Mare  Morto,  a  lake. 

Bauli,  a  village  exhibiting  the 
antiquities  called  Cenito  Came- 
relle,  Piscina  Mirabile,  and  Mer* 
cato  di  Sabato. 

The  lake  of  Fusaro. 

The  remains  of  Cumae. 

The  Artio  felice. . 

The  remains  of  Cicero's  villa. 

The  Solfatara. 

The  lake  of  Agnano,  with  the 
grotta  del  Cane. 

From  Pozzuoli  the  road  lies 
along  the  sea  shore.  Nearly  three 
miles  distant  we  find 

The  Lakes  Lucrinus  and  Aver* 
nua* — The  first  of  these  was  cde* 
brated  in  former  times  for  <h« 
abundance  of  its  fish^  particularly 
oysters,  which  were  the  property 
of  the  Romans;  it  issbpposed 
by  some  that  it  denVed  tiie  aame 
of  Lucrinus  frdm  LucM>*^.tharf>is, 
firom  the  grain  whioh«dtiprodiH 
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<ced.  ^liti^  Caesar  anited  the 
lakes  Lucrinns  and  AvemHS  to 
the  sea  by  the  Porto  Giulio,  which 
Pliny  considered  as  an  extraor- 
dinary work. 

A  part  of  lake  Lucrinns  was 
filled  up  by  the  violent  earth- 
quake cm  the  29th  September, 
1538,  which  swallowed  up  the 
whole  of  the ,  large  village  of 
Tripergole,  together  with  its  un- 
fortunate inhabitants;  this  vil- 
lage was  situated  between  the 
sea  and  the  lake.  At  this  spot 
the  ground  opened,  and  ejected 
'flames  and  smoke,  intermixed 
with  sand  and  burning  stones, 
which  now  compose  the  lofty 
mountain  which  is  seen  on  the 
right  side  of  our  way  a  little 
before  reaching  the  lakes.  It  is 
called  Monte  Nuovo,  and  is  about 
three  miles  in  circumference. 
The  sea,  which  had  quitted  its 
bounds,  returned  with  rapidity, 
and  occnpied  part  of  the  ground 
on  which  the  village  of  Triper- 
gole had  been  situated. 

The  lake  of  Avernus,  about  a 
mile  from  lake  Lucrinns,  was 
separated  from  the  sea  by  the 
earthquake.  It  is  situated  in  a 
valley,  and  appears  to  be  the 
crater  of  an  extin^shed  vol- 
cano. The  epithet  Avernus  is  a 
Greek  word,  signif^ng  without 
birds;  these  lakes,  indeed,  were 
formerly  so  surrounded  by  forests 
that  the  sulphureous  exhalations 
destroyed  all  birds  which  ap- 
proached them.  In  these  dreary 
forests,  says  Strabo,  lived  the 
C&nmerians,  a  barbarous  people, 
who  exercised  the  profession  of 
ft)rtune  telling.  Homer  assores 
ns  that  they  lived  in  deep  grot- 
toes, which  were  impenetrable 
to  the  rays  of  the  sun.  Whether 
tbetre  people  really  existed  or 
not,  the- belief  of  svch  a  tfircnm- 


sianee  oontributed  in  no  small 
degree  to  the  horror  of  these 
places.  It  is  said  that  these  ex- 
traordinary Often  were  destroyed 
by  a  king  of  Pozzuoli,  to  wh(»n 
they  had  predicted  an  event  which 
unfortunately  never  took  plaee. 
Octavius  Augastns  afterwards  cut 
down  all  the  forests,  and  this 
horible  place  retains  notlnbig  of 
its  former  state  but  the  naiae. 

Servius  has  given  us  a  deserip^ 
tion  of  the  Cimmerians,  and  of 
the  grottoes  they  inhabited^  one 
of  the  entrances  to  which,  he 
says,  is  situated  beyond  lake 
Avenms;  he  likewise  adds  that 
these  grottoes  extended  as  far 
as  the  Acherusia  marsh.  The 
ancients  considered  <ihis  grotto 
to  be  the  entrance  to  the  descent 
into  the  infernal  regions,  ^  or 
kingdom  of  Plato.  Several  au- 
thors have  pretended  that  lake 
Avernus  had  no  bottom;  it  has, 
however,  been  sounded,  and  i^e 
depth  does  not  exceed  eighty- 
two  fatiioms;  it  is  about  258 
fathoms  in  diameter. 

In  the  environs  of  this  lake 
is  the  entrance  of  a  grotto  which 
many  writers  have  supposed  to 
be  that  of  the  sibyl  of  Gumae; 
others,  however,  assert  that  it 
is  the  great  oanal  excavated  by 
Nero  to  conduct  the  warm  waters 
of  Baia  to  the  promontory  of 
Miseno.  This  grotto,  or  canal, 
having  been  abandoned,  it  is  not 
possible  to  penetrate  into  it  more 
than  one  hundred  and  fifty  steps. 

On  the  borders  of  lake  Aver* 
nns  are  the  ruins  of  an  antique 
bnilding,  supposed  to  be  an  an- 
cient temple  of  Apollo;  it  is  sur- 
rounded by  several  rooms,  in 
one  of  which  is  a  spring  of  water; 
from  this  eircumstance  many  per- 
sona- have  supposed  iMa  buildiaff 
to  have  been  one  of  the  mineval- 
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batfas'  which  formeiiy  existed  in 
tiie  vieinity  of  Baia. 

One  mile  further  are  the 

Baika  of  Nero,  —  The  ancieDts 
made  great  use  of  these  baths; 
Ihe^  consisted  of  sudatories,  in 
▼hich  the  body  Was  mbbed  all 
over,  whence  they  derived  the 
name  of  fritole,  and  by  corrup- 
tion they  are  now  called  sudato- 
ries of  Tritola.  They  are  like- 
wise denominated  the  baths  of 
Nero,  because  maiBy  persons  sup- 
pose that  emperor  had  a  ?iUa 
here,  from  which  h«  commenced 
a  large  navigable  canal  to  con- 
duct the  waters  of  lake  Avemus 
to  the  Tiber.  The  vestiges  of  ^is 
canal,'  known  under  the  name  of 
Lieola,  are  still  visibla 

The  sudatories  of  Tritola,  or 
baths  of  Nero,  have  six  kinds  of 
long  but  narrow  corridors.  Men 
acquainted  with  them  can  easily 
reach  the  end  of  the  corridors, 
where  they  draw  water  from  the 
spring,  which  is  almost  hoiling; 
they  go  into  these  places  nearly 
naked,  but,  notwithstanding  this 
precaution,  they  come  out  in  a 
perspiration  as  violent  as  if  they 
had  been  in  an  oven.  Persons 
unaccustomed  to  these  places  <ian 
scarcely  advance  ten  steps  with? 
out  losing  their  breath.  Tfa^  waters 
of  these  sudatories  possess  many 
excellent  properties,  and  the  ho- 
spital' of  tiie  Annunciation  sends 
paidents  here  daring  the  snnmier. 

From  the  baths  of  Nero,  about 
another  mile,  following  «till  the 
shore,  is 

BAIA. 

Aooor^ng  to  Str£d>o,  Bajus,- 
the  companion  of  Ulysses,  was 
bmried  in  this  town,  m>m  whidh 
eircomataaice  it  derives  its  name. 
The  defightfill  sitaatioii  of  Baia. 


the  fertility  of  its  soil,  its  beau- 
tiful meadows,  and  agreable  pro- 
menades' on  die  sea  shore,  to- 
gether with  an  abundant  supply 
of  excellent  fish,  and  anibnnite 
number  ^of  mineral  springs  of 
every  description,  and  of  various 
degrees  of  heat,  all  combined  to 
render  it  the  favourite  resort  of 
the  most  wealthy  and  most  vo- 
luptuous amongst  the  Romans. 
Each  one  wished  to  build  a 
house  on  the  sea  beach,  but  the 
immmise  numher  of  edifices  which 
were  dailv  constructed  soon  oc- 
cupied  all  the  spare  ground.  This 
deficiency  was,  however,  shortly 
supplied  by  meansofpallisadoes 
and  moles,  extending  into  the  sea. 
From  this  time  Baia  became  the 
seat  of  every  pleasure.  Horace 
preferred  it  to  every  other  part 
of  the  world,  but  reproaches  the 
voluptuaries  of  jhis  own  time, 
because,  not  satisfied  with  the 
extent  of  their  territories,  they 
occupied  themselves  in  restrain- 
ing the  encroachments  of  the. 
sea,  instead  of  devoting  their 
time  to  the  contemplation  of  the 
more  serious  concerns  of  eter- 
nity. Seneca  was  of  opinion  that 
this  place  was  a  dangerous  abode* 
for  those  who  wisheu  to  preserre 
a  proper  dominion  over  thisir 
passions. 

The  country  house  of  Julius 
Oaesar,  where  Marcellus  was  poi- 
soned by  Livia,  was  sitnatea  at 
Baia.  Y arro  speaks  of  the  beira* 
tifttl  country  house  oflrrins,  and 
Tacitus  of  <hat  of  Fiso,  where 
the  conspiracy  agamst  Nero  was 
formed;  he  also  mentions  that 
of  Doakitia^  Nereis  aunt,  whom 
the  tyrant  caused  to  be  pokomidf 
in  order  to  possess  himself  of 
her  wealth.  Pompey  and  -Marina 
bad  likewise  villae  at  Baia ;  but 
that  of  Jidia  Mammea,  mother 
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of'Akxaader  Severas, 8urp«68ed 
them  all  in  magnificence. 

The  rains  of  Baia,  and  the 
dreary  appearance  of  its  deserted 
shores,  exhibit  a  fine  picture  of  the 
instability  of  all  human  a^&urs. 
Not  only  have  its  ambitious  and 
wealthy  inhabitants  passed  away, 
and  its  noble  and  elegant  struc- 
tures fallen  in  ruins,  but  even 
the  air  itself  is  become  pestilent 
tial,  owing  to  the  pernicious  ex- 
halations arising  ft*om  stagnant 
water.  The  castle  of  Baia  is  si- 
tuated on  the  upper  part  of  the 
coafit,  the  only  spot  which  is  in- 
habited; the  plain  exhibits  no- 
thing but  ruins,  and  the  remains 
of  foundations,  which  formerly 
supported  the  buildings  and  gar- 
dens that  have  been  buried  be^ 
neath  the  waters.  There  are,  be- 
sides, the  ruins  of  three  temples 
dedicated  to  Venus,  Mercury,  and 
Biana  Lucifera.  Oidy  the  circular 
part  of  the  former  temple  re- 
mains. Several  antiquaries  sup- 
pose that  it  was  erected  by  Ju- 
lius Caesar;  and  others  believe 
that  this,  as  well  as  the  other 
two  temples,  were  only  baths,  as 
they  are  surrounded  by  mineral 
sraters.  Indeed  the  base  of  this 
round  part  consists  of  threerooms, 
called  Venus'  baths.  The  rotunda 
of  the  temple  of  Mercury,  which 
is  vidgarly  called  Traglio,  still 
remains  entire;  it  is  146  feet  in 
diameter,  and  is  lighted  by  an 
opening  perforated  in  the  upper 
part,  lu^e  the  Pantheon  of  Agrippa 
at  Rome.  If  a  person  speak  at 
one  extremity  of  the  rotunda,  he 
ma^  be  distinctly  Tieavd  by  any 
one  at  the  opposite  ^side,-  ahhou^ 
a  person  8»<Euatdd  in'  the  interve- 
ning spac^  eannot'hear  the  least 
whisper.  The  .cironlacr  part  of  the 
temple  of  Diana  likewise  exists, 
but  the  roof  hfts  suffered  eonsi^ 


derably.  Its  exterior  is  of  a  he- 
xagon form,  and  at  a  distanee 
has  a  very  piotnresque  appea- 
rance. Dogs  and  stags,  sculptured 
on  blocks  of  marble,  found  near 
this  temple,  have  induced  a  be- 
lief that  it  was  dedicated  to  Diana, 
and  not  to  Neptune,  to  whom 
some  have  attributed  it        • 

At  Baia  the  traveler  should 
take  a  boat  to 

The  Tomb- of  Affrippin<t -—Th.9 
only  part  of  this  ancient  monu- 
ment which  now  remains  is  in  the 
form  of  a  s^ucircle,  surrounded 
by  steps;  the  roof  is  adorned  with 
bas-reliefs  in  strucco.  The  name 
of  Agrippina  has  been  given  to 
this  tomb,  because  she  was  s»- 
crificed  in  its  environs  by  her 
son,  the  tyrant  Nero.  Tacitus,  how- 
ever, tells  us  that  Agrippina 
was  interred  in  a  very  humble 
grave  neaf  the  country  house  of 
Caesar  the  Dictator,  which  has 
induced  a  belief  that  this  edifice 
was  more  probably  a  theatre,  to 
which  it  bears  seme  resemblance. 

The  traveller  is  introduced  into 
it  by  the  light  of  a  torch;  the 
long  use  of  tordies  has  blacke-^ 
ned  the  walls. 

After  seeing  this  monument, 
the  traveller  may  employ  the  same 
boat'  to  take  him  to  Cape  Miseno, 
A  tunny  fishery  is  to  be  seen  in 
these  waters,  and  during  thepas- 
ssige  a  grotto-  is  passed,  which 
is  naturally  opened  at  its  two 
extremities.  It  is  scarcely  half  a 
mile  ^m  the  tomb  of  Agrip^ 
pina  to 

Cape  Miseno. — This  is  the  pro- 
montory seen  at  the  eastern  and 
southern  extremity  of  the  Gulf 
oi  Potzuoli,  and  on  it  stood  for- 
merly the  town  of  Misena  VirgO 
tells  us  that  it  takes  its  name 
from  Missus,  tiie  ooBi|>aiuon  of 
Aeneas,  who  was  buried  thera. 
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Ai'magniflcent  ltii^bonr,(toov  otJh 
led  PortD  .C^iwlie,  was  ^gufen^noed 
by  Julius 'Caasar,  dader  iske  di-< 
rtcticm  of  Agrip^.  It  ^ra^s  a£lea> 
irarcb:  fiiu^bBd  >by:AUg^t»B^  uid 
^vias  Aeoupied  bj^  .tfae-rpriiiGipal 
Biol&an  fleet,  -Which  was  statiOiiefil 
tiiieiTe  to  >  guard  the  Mediterraudaik 
Sea,  ih  me'  same -way;  as  ttiuul  otf 
Bavemia  defended  flie  .'shoreBof 
the  •  Adriatic  •  Pliny  the  'Anoint 
doocunanded  the  fleet  .at  Misencs 
wheibee  he  departed  ion  the  year 
79,  in  ordev.ta  -new  the  famoua 
eruption  of  Yesuviosv  in  which 
he  perished. 

Like  Baia,  the  town  of  Miseno 
soon  became  the  abode  of  luxury 
and  pleasure.  The  wealtibdest  of 
Hie  Roman  citizens  had  their  coun- 
try seats  there.  The  most  mag- 
niflcent  were  those  of  Nero  and 
LucuUus,  of  which  the  ruins  still 
remain.  The  Emperor  Tiberius 
had  also  a  villa  here,  where  he 
diedy  and  judging  from  the  ruins, 
it-  would  appear  that  a  v^  large 
theatre  had  been  attached  to  it; 
This  town  was  taken  and  plun-* 
dered  by  the  Lombards  in  836, 
and  was  afterwards  destroyed  by 
the  Saracens  in  890.  At  present 
nothing  is  to  be  seen  but  ruins, 
which  convey  a  very  faint  idea 
of  the  ancient  splendour  of  the 
Bomans. 

At  the  foot  of  the  hi^  is  seou 
a  grotto,  called  Dragonana,  which 
according  to  Suetonius,  was  the 
Piscina,  or  reservoir,  commenced 
by  Nero,  in  order  to  convey  to 
his  country-seat  all  the  warm  wa- 
ters of  Baia.  This  grotto  is  200 
feet  long,  and  twenty-eight  wide ; 
it  is  also  very  lofty,  and  has  four 
apartments  on  each  side.  Not- 
withstanding the  immense  sums 
expended  by  Nero  on  this  great 
work,  as  well  as  on  the  still  bol- 
der undertaking  which  he  com- 


m«ttoed  atlCbe  lalte  AvemuSfiHid 
wkiplt  hemeint  toiextei^d  fropat 
Qatia  to  Boitie^  m  order  to  avoid 
the  passage  by  sea,  he  wag  .no^ 
permitted  to  witness  the  eom-^ 
pletion  of  either. 
•  A  short  distance  from  Cape  Mi- 
seno is  the  lake  called  at  pres^e^t 
Mare*morto  (deadssea).  Jhe  poets 
have  imagined  that  the  Elyslan 
Fields,  represented  as  the  abode 
of  the  blessed,  were  situiated  ^eB» 
this  lake.  The  country  in  the  eivr 
virons  is  still  very  delightful,  $1-^ 
though  it  has  been  considerably 
iivjured  by  earthquakes  and  er^p7 
lions.  The/  climate  is  mild,  and 
the  rigours  ol  winter  are  unkown. 

From  Cape  Miseno  oneinigjit 
go  to  BauU  over  laaoid,  but  the 
way  is  very  sandy,  and  it  will 
be  found  more  convenient  to  pro- 
ceed again  along  the  coast,  in  the 
boat ;  at  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant 
land;  walk  up  the  hiU,  and  fi^d 
there  •     .        f 

The  Fie^na  MirahUe,  —  This 
grand  reservoir  of  water  was  con- 
structed by  LucuUus,  in  order  to 
supply  the  inhabitants  of  the  en- 
virons with  soft  water;  or  was 
perhs^s  more  particularly  inteon 
ded  xov  the  use  of  the  Roman 
fleet;  stationed  near  the  port  of 
Miseno.  This  magniflcent  edifice 
was  divided  by  a  waU  into  two 
parts,  in  order  perhaps  to  separ 
rate  the  water.  It  has  five  divi- 
sions, and  several  arcades  sup- 
ported by  forty-eight  pilasters  j 
the  descent  into  it  is  by  two  stair- 
cases, with  forty  steps  to  each. 
The  building  is  of  brick,  aiid'ig 
covered  on  the  outside  with  a 
sort  of  plaster,  which  is  as  hard 
as  marble.  It  is  225  feet  in  lenght, 
seventy-six  in  breadth,  and  twenty 
in  height 

Near  this  place  is  another  edi- 
fice, commonly  called  the 
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is  tbo  culled  the  LftbyriDtk,  on 
AfCf^nnt  of  tlie  laaAtr  d  khmbs 
whicli  H  eoiilaa&  T%Me  «]iMt- 
Hunts  are  an  mrdied,  and  Imed 
with  plaster  cif  a  ^ery  hard  na- 
tiire>  vhieh  still  retams  its  irhi- 


The  lake  abomds  with  the  most 
OLqinnte  onteoy «  dromnstanoe 
whidi,  in  die  fnoraable  aeasoa^ 
attradB  tkiter  a  ijicaik  nmiber 
of  peracms,  fond  of  paning  the 
whole  day  opoo  this  spoL  And 


teness/ia  the  intenor  of  the  lmil> .  indeed,  l^Ting  the  ofstevB  aside, 


dfii^.  Some  persons  have  soppo- 1  it  wnt  he  owned  uat  the  as- 
$ed'  that  thb  was  intmded  as  a  -  pect  of  tiie  lake,  and  of  its  en- 
ftMndatioB  lor  s<me  fiand  stme-  <  TaroBB,  has  soasediing  extremely 
tnrew  while  o^ors  a^^nt  that  it  j  ai^reeable  to  tiie  sig^t,  and  grand 
was  f^^iVHerlf  nsed  as  a  prison  j  to  the  imagiaatiDtt  beypiid  ail 
f^  eraanah^  that  can  he  said.  Hence  we  ought 

In  ^  sane  Tillage  of  Baoli. !  not  to  wonder  in  hearing  that 
where  the  ahOTe-aenti^>nedmonn^,  the  ancients  had  snppoeed  this 
ments  areseen.  and  more  exacthr :  to  he  die  seat  of  hlened  aoals. 
near  Mare-aK«to»  there  is  a  9e> '  Upcvi  the  shores  of  Fnsmo  may 
^nel  of  |TOttoeSs  whkh.  aceordins  he  seen  sone  walls*  and  otfier 
to  trAthticn,  were  ancienthr  as*  itwiin:  cf  ■mitnt  hnikKngs, 
nuoiT  tonha.  it  is  prv^hable  that  Others  are  act  wA  along  tke 
Vnsi  alluded  to  these  nnMUDS  in  way.  which  is  one  wielBng,  lead- 
mentiocdngthe  Mercmo  di  Sahato.  ing  6o«i  the  lake  of  Fnnaro  to. 
aniess  he  nK>ant  a  place  ocnunochr 
cnMi^d  C^lpe^.iL  which  i$  hetter 
kaown  in  the  rtllij^e  vi!sier  the  The  town  of  O 
wnae  of  ^lerratt^  di  SaKaso:  he;  ted  on  a  nk> 
this  <ivt  $5s<^ws:  n.>cha^  els^  thjhn   Stzaho  ntfE* 

AK«t  a  arJe  m^  Raal:  is  the  tkst  of  all  the  acker  towns  in 

bke  FtisftrN  whkh  i«  the  »-  haK.  ^d  t^«  rt  wna  hnUt  by 

jinn   Achnwa.   vW    A«hnn>wRe  the'CaEaftMins  of  the  isle  of  En- 

nnn^«  90  »iihwi<  anocfs^  the  K^ea^  s  Grwce*  who.  ater  the 

Ofefc?  «»i  Lssbt«w  The  ask-^nt  Vvszv  x  Tim,  cane  into  Italy 

i£^dtf^.>es«ts  «na  T«>ns  Ar»>>te^  with  t£e  i^kkeMutaas,  m  aider 

Tvd  ir  ie  V  tsse  r:L>wi&t:  Ttft»>  t*  »i  a  »--w  i^ance   ef  abode. 

^"iSw  w^<;?«  t^  re^^y*^ jkie  wyre  Kr^^^visK  »£  ss  that  that  town 

^rasKfrftfl:  jhmI  V^tt^  ;^>«7  t^  w^  fntih  iavaeetHMe:  hut, 

5>«ife  .-€  T^  Af^  WW   :c  :^r-»i  a  ?«»    f4  is?  ifrn^KBOoaB,  it 

yr  iTKis  S3SS  J«i:e.  i^  wrjkrsei  w^  ?wo«tssfti  ij  ijiaaiii  and  af- 

:4k«   :i^  w>:i!fW!  majow^  We.  terrK««  ^wed  ks  ^fhcrty  to  the 

w^k^  ^  .-nssr  T'.issj^i  :t^  r:  -asf  ^rfc:»-<»  *t  XAK^rrsea.  wim  hailed 

VT^^aan  W-^s.  T>:s  .ULtf.  wy.x*i  12**  TyrjtK  An^oi^dflnnB^  C^aaae 

*  Tc^fiKiV  ^  ,T:»>f c  «  >vfli^  fx-  in^  ^  jytr*'j>;  and  4»  tt^b  of 

'»^nisit'»e  '-Vets**.  ^  ».▼  Bs»*ii  Tat^^thl  ?^  P  iiol>  ^he  last  king 

^V«iv^f  t:  jifij  e«r-»-^  :5»f  liiaof       TV  t»  TviosinL  ^ii  w«nldi  of 
fc  *  s>ir'.\  -^^  T"vx.  r^rrtAet  wr^  ^e  he- 

>  Sf^TT^  V  -V   tiTjc .  w^:    i-:rv   »r  335  ^^saae*'^  aaii  tW  ter- 
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eknfts^ to /besfow ontMthia  m^pBk^ 
Lfttionft  'of  '  ihe  Foiiukimte  eaoA  the 
Happy;-  It  sustamed  sev^al  battr 
lee  against  lii^  GampaiiliBiiSy  and 
took  ]|>art.  with  the  B^mans  io 
the  Piisie  -wwr,  which  excited  the 
hatred  erf  the  Carthagiiiians,  who 
sev^draltHDes  ravaged  tills  district. 
Ottmae  became  a  Roman  colony, 
under  Augtistas;  it  preserved  its 
celebidty  at  this  period,  and^l&e 
arts  continued  to  fionrish  there. 
Horace  speaks  hi^y  of  the  Cu-* 
maean  vases;  bat  war  and  pes^ 
tiience  afterwards  nniled  to  min 
€amae,. which  in  the  time  of  Jn« 
venal  had  already  acquired  the 
appellation  of  Yaeaa  Gmna.  This 
town  was  neveii^heless  conside- 
red of  som&  importance  in  the 
early  ages,  onaceonntof  itsfor- 
tifieaiionsi  Totila  and  Teja,  kings 
of  ^e  Ootbs,  ohose  it  as  the  most 
secure  place  for  the  despository 
of  their  treasures.-  It  Was  besie- 
ged by  Narsetei  who  could  only 
gain  access  to  it  through  a  sub- 
terraneons  opening  called  the 
SibyP^  Grotto.  It  was  also  taken 
by  Romuald,  second  duke  of  B^ 
neventom,  in  715,  and  afterwards 
entirely  destroyed  by  the  Neapo^ 
Htans,  in  1207. 

On  the  summit  of  the  moun«- 
tain  stood  the  famous  tem|kle  of 
Apollo  Sanatorius,  the  false  god 
of  the  Gakedonian  colony,  where 
the  Cumaeans  erected  dhe  oele-^ 
brated  statue  of  Apollo ,  which 
was  brought  to  Gumae  from  At- 
tica, and  which,  aeoording  to  hi- 
storians, is  said'  to  have  shed 
tears 'on  several  melancholy  oc- 
casions. It  was  also  under  this 
temple,  in  a  cavern  dug  in  the 
mountain,  that  the  oracle  of  the 
Gumaean  Apollo  was  established. 
In  this  horrible  grotto  the  fa- 
mous sibvls,  Gumae  and  Gumaean, 
delivered  the  oracles  of  Apollo, 


wtecfi  ^nerd  'never/  uAdel*stODd:  hf 
the '  ignorant  and.  superstitious 
multitadfe  who>  consiilted  theiku. 

The  sibyl !  Gumae  was  bom  at 
Gumae ,  a  town  tin  the  islaad  of 
iitiboea,  asnd  foindshed  aibout  thd 
tkne  of  the  destruction  of  Troy^ 
in  the  year  1176  before  the  Gh^» 
stian  era^  Several  writera  assert 
that  she  repaised  -to  Gumae.  In 
Italy,  in  order  to  .perform  the 
office  of  repeating  thei  (Mrades  of 
Apolla  Aristotle  tells  us  that  she 
prophesied  at  Delphos,  whenoe 
she  was  denominated  the  Sibilla 
Delfica. 

The  second  sibyl  appeared  alw 
out  551  years  after  lite  first  She 
was  called  Gumaean,  because  she 
was  bom  and  prophesied  at  Gu-* 
mae,  in  Italy,  but  she  called  her*' 
self  Amalthea,  and  flourished  in 
the  year  of  Home  172.  She  was 
the  same  who  offered  to  Tar* 
quin,  the  ancient  king  of  the  Ro- 
mans, the  books  of  the  oracles; 
for  which,  after  having,  burned 
several,  she  exacted  &e  same 
price  as  she  had  demanded  for 
ihe  whole.  - 

The  entrance  of  the  grotto  is 
ornamented  with  a  beautiful  frtm- 
tispiece  ofmarble,  looking  towards 
the  east,  and  on  entering  the 
grotto,  travellers  will  recognize 
the  structure  as  it  has  been  des* 
cnbed  by  ancient  writers. 

A  temple  of  good  architectui^^ 
of  which  the  remains  aire  still  to 
be  seen  near  the  Appian  way, 
and  the  Arco  Felice,  was  found 
in  making  an  excavation  at  Gu- 
mae, in  1606;  it  contained  a  great 
number  of  nne  statues  of  divini- 
ties, of  which  Scipio  Mazzella 
has  given  a  description  at  the 
end  of  his  work  on  Pozzuoli. 

Near  this  place,  in  the  ground 
of  D.  Christoforo  Longo,  aare  seen 
the  ruins   of  a   building   eal^ 
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tknioOaniSn-nUe. — lliifl  bnil^ttng 
is  also  called  the  Labyrinth,  «n 
Account  of  the  number  of  rooms 
which  it  contains.  These  apart* 
ments  are  all  arcdied,  and  lined 
with  plaster  of  a  very  hard  na- 
tore,  which  still  retains  its  whi- 
teness,^ in  the  interior  of  the  bnil- 
dinj^.  Some  persons  have  suppo- 
sea  that  this  was  intended  as  a 
foundation  for  some  grand  struc* 
tore,  while  others  assert  that  it 
was  foimerly  used  aiB  a  prison 
for  criminals. 

In  tihe  same  village  of  Bauli, 
where  the  above-mentioned  monu- 
ments aire  seen,  and  more  exactly 
near  Mare-morto,  there  is  a  se- 
quel of  ^ottoes,  which,  according 
to  tradition,  were  anciently  as 
many  tombs.  It  is  probable  that 
YaM  alluded  to  these  remains  in 
mentioning  the  Mercato  di  Sabato, 
tmlesb  he  meant  a  place  commonly 
called  Gappella,  which  is  better 
known  in  the  village  under  the 
name  of  Mercato  di  Sabato;  but 
this  spot  shows  nothing  else  than 
some  ancient  niins. 

About  a  mile  from  Bauli  is  the 
lake  Fusaro,  which  is  the  an- 
cient Acherusia,  or  Acheronte 
marsh,  so  famous  amongst  the 
Greeks  and  Latins.  The  ancient 
mythologists  and  poets  oonside- 
red  it  to  be  the  infernal  Tarta- 
rus, where  the  reprobate  were 
confined;  and  believing  that  the 
souls  of  the  dead  were  obliged 
to  cross  this  lake,  they  imagined 
that  the  wicked  remained  here, 
while  the  just  passed  over  to  the 
Elysian  Fields.  This  lake,  which 
is  probaly  the  crater  of  some  ex- 
tinguished volcano,  is  now  used 
for  steeping  hemp  and  flax; 
whence  it  has  derived  the  name 
of  Fusaro. 

It  belongs  to  the  king,  who 
has  there  a  beautiful  cottage  ris- 


k«  im  the  middle  ni  the  watori. 
The  lake  aboads  with  ttie  most 
exquinte*  oyBters,  -&  cirGumstanoe 
which,  in  tiie  ^curable  seasos, 
attracts  thither  a  gmife  nuttibar 
of  persons,  fond  of  passing  the 
wiiole  day  opom  this  spot  Anfl 
indeed,  leaving  the  onratera  aside, 
it  must  be  owned  that  the  aa^ 
pect  of  tiie  \aikG,  and  of  its  en- 
virons, has  something  extremely 
agreeable  to  the  sight,  aad  goana 
to  the  imagination  beyond  all 
tiiat  can  be  said.  Hence  we  ought 
not  to  wonder  in  hearing  that 
the  ancients  had  supposed  this 
to  be  the  seat  of  blessed  souls. 
Upon  the  shores  of  Fusaro  may 
be  seen  some,  walls,  and  otlier 
remains  of  ancient  biiildines. 
Others  are  met  with  along  the 
way,  which  \s  one  mile  long,  lead* 
ing  ftrmi  the  lake  of  Fusaro  to. 

CUMAE. 

The  town  of  Gumae  was  sitaa- 
ted  on  a  moontain  near  the  sea. 
Strabo  infonns  ns  that  the  foun- 
dation of  Omoae  was  anterior  to 
that  of  all  the  other  towns  in 
Italy,  and  that  it  was  built  by 
the  Cmnaeans  of  the  Isle  of  Eu- 
boea,  in  Greece,  who,  after  the 
burning  of  Troy,  came  into  Italy 
with  the  Oalceaonians,  in  order 
to  find  a  new  place  of  sJbode« 
Historians  tell  us  that  this  town 
was  form^y  impre^able;  but, 
in  spite  of  its  tbrtiflcations,  it 
was  oppressed  by  tyrants,  and  af- 
terwaras  owed  its  liberty  to  the 
valonr  of  Xenocrites,  who  killed 
the  tyrant  Aristodemns.  Gumae 
was  the  retreat  and  the  tomb  of 
Tarquin  the  Proud,  the  last  king 
of  the  Romans. 

The  population  and  wealth  of 
this  town,  together  with  the  be- 
auty of  its  situation,  and  the  fer- 
tility of  its  soil,  induced  the  an- 
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latioiM  OKf  !  ilie  Foitunftte  and  the 
Happy;*  It  sustamed  s^^al  batt? 
\e»  against  th^  CiBunpai^ns,  and 
took  -paart  mih.  -^te  .B^mans'  in 
the  Panae  yrwe,  whkh  excited  the 
hatred  of  the  Garthaghiians,  who 
sev^eff al  tknes  ravaged  this  district. 
Oamae  became,  a  RomAn  ooIorj, 
under  Augtistas ;  it  preserved  its 
eelebidtif  at  this  period,  and^l&e 
arts  centiniied  to  flourish  there. 
Heraoe  speaks  hi^y  of  the  Cu-> 
maean  vases;  but  war  and  pes^ 
tilence  afterwards  united  to  ruin 
Cumae,. which  in  the  time  of  Ju- 
venal had  already  acquired  the 
appellati<Hi  of  Vacua  Guma.  This 
town  was  nevei:theless  conside- 
red of  some- importance  in  the 
early  ages,  on  account  of  its  for- 
tifleationsi  Totila  and  Teja,  kings 
of  ^e  Goths,  ohose  it  as  ths  most 
secure  place  for  the  despository 
of  their  treasures.  It  Was  be^e- 
ged'by  Narseite,  who  could  only 
gain  access  to  it  through  a  sub- 
terraneous openti^  called  the 
SibyF^  Grotta  It  was  also  taken 
by  Romuald,  seeond  duke  of  B^ 
neventom,  in  716,  and  afterwards 
entirely  destroyed  by  the  Neapo^ 
titans,  in  1207. 

On  the  summit  of  the  moun- 
tain stood  the  famous  tem|kle  of 
Apollo  Sanakorius,  the  false  god 
of  the  Gakedonian  colony^  where 
the  Cumaeans  erected  dbe  cele- 
brated stafeue  of  Apollo,  which 
was  brought  to  Oumae  fh>m  At- 
tica, and  which,  aecording  to  hi- 
stodansy  is  said*  to  have  shed 
tears' on  several  melancholy  oo- 
casionel  It  was  also  under  this 
temple,  in  a  cavern  idug  in  the 
mountain,  that  the  oracle  of  the 
Cumaean  Apollo  was  established. 
In  this  horrible  grotto  the  fa- 
mous sibyls,  Cumae  and  Cumaean, 
deUvered  the  oracles  of  Apollo, 


wycfiv^erid  ineiTflp,'  understood  b'f 
the :  ignorant  afid:  superstitious 
multitude  who-  consulted  them.. 

The  sibyl  t  Oumae  was  bora  at 
GimMie,  a  town  lin  the  islaad  of 
Euboea,  asnd  fioindshed  aJboutthe 
tune  of  the  destruction  of  Troy^ 
in  the  year  1176  before  the  Chnr 
stiaiL  erai  Several  writers  assert 
that  she  •  repaired  to  Guznae  in 
Italy,  in  order  to  .perform  the 
o£iiee  of  repeating  the  oracles  of 
Apollo.  Aristotle  tells  us  that  she 
prophesied  at  Delphos,  whence 
she  was  denominated  the  SibiUa 
Delflca. 

The  second  sibyl  appeared  alw 
out  551  years  after  the  flrst  She 
was  called  Cumaean,  because  she 
was  bom  and  prophesied  at  Cu- 
mae, in  Italy,  but  she  called  her- 
self  Amalthea,  and  flourished  in 
the  year  of  Home  172.  She  was 
the  same  who  offered  to  Taar* 
quin,  the  ancient  king  ofihe  Ko- 
mans,  the  books  of  the* oracles; 
for  which,  after  having •  burned 
several,  she  exacted  tiie  same 
price  as  she  had  demanded  for 
tiie  whole.  - 

The  entrance  of  the  grotto  is 
ornamented  with  a  beautiflil  frtm- 
tispiece  ofmarble,  looking  towards 
the  east,  and  on  entering  the 
grotto,  travellers  will  recognize 
the  structure  as  it  has  been  des* 
eribed  by  ancient  writers. 

A  ten^le  of  good  architecture^ 
of  which  the  remains  aire  still  to 
be.  seen  near  the  Appktn  way, 
and  the  Arco  Fetice,  was  found 
in  making  an  excavation  at  Cu- 
mae, in  1606;  it  contained  a  great 
number  of  flne  statues  of  divini- 
ties, of  which  Scipio  Mazzella' 
has  given  a  description  at  the 
end  of  his  work  on  Pozzuoli. 

Near  this  place,  in  the  ground 
of  D.  Christoforo  Longo,  are  seen 
the  ruins  of  a  building   ca^' 
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T^ihpio  d«l^etga»ti(GiMili'8'Teai- 

ptei  It  is  thirty-oiie>  »feet  long 
ana  tw«nty^fi?e  widet  it  Has  three 
square  niehes,  and  the -ceiling  is 
ornamented  with  oompartmentSi 
It  is  eidled  the  Temple  of  the 
Giants,  on  acconnt  of  the  cotos* 
sal  statues  found  in  it,  one  of 
which  was  placed  in  the  square 
of  die  royal  palace,  and  was  cal- 
led  the  Giant  of  the  palace. 

Comae  had  a  good  harhoor, 
formed  by  the  lake  of  Follicola, 
commonly  called  the  lake  of  Li^ 
cola;  Octavian  Angnstus  restored 
it,  and  formed  a  communication 
with  the  lake  Ayemus,  by  means 
of  a  navigable  canal.  The  lake 
of  Licola  having  no  longer  any 
communication  either  with  the 
sea  or  the  lake  Avemus,  the  war 
ters,  which  cover  a  vast  extent 
of  ground,  have  become  stagnant, 
and  rmder  the  air  pestilentiaL 

All  the  land  extending  beyond 
the  district  of  Cumae,  as  far  as 
the  river  Glanio,  became  marshy 
in  consequence  of  the  stagnant 
water  willi  which  it  abounds.  On 
this  side  of  the  marsh,  on  a  hill 
composed  of  volcanic  matter^  was 
founded  the 

TOWN  OF   LINTERiNA. 

We  have  no  very  authentic 
account  of  the  origin  of  this 
little  town,  except  that  it  was 
situated  on  a  spot  rendered  mars- 
hy by  the  waters  of  the  river 
Glanio.  We  know,  however,  that 
l^e  town  of  Lintema  was  consi* 
dered  by  the  Romans  as  a  place 
on  the  frontiers  requiring  pro^ 
tection;  for  which  reason  Octa- 
vian Augustus  declared  it  a  mili- 
tary colony. 

The  Roman  history  informs  us 
that  Scipio  Africanus  retired  to 
this  town  in  order  to  end  his  days 
-~  neace,  when  he  was  persecuted 


by4fhe  itdiaui'pe«ple.-  After  Iiat** 
ing  deHveml  and  subjugated  the 
Amcans,  this  great  captain  mas 
nnwoFthfly  cited  to* 'itsnder  an  ae- 
oount  of  tike  BkOney  which  he  bad 
found  in  Africa,'  andwhaeh  they 
said  he  ought  to  bring  to  Rome, 
instead  of  dividing  it  amongsit  his 
soldiers.  Scipio  made  no  answer 
to  this  aoeosalion  of  the  Romans, 
except  by  recalling  to  their  re- 
membrance that  only  one  year 
had  elapsed  since  he  had  con- 
quered Hannibal,  and  subjected 
Garthage  to  their  dominion.  It  is 
thus  related  by  Titus  Livins,  who 
adds,  that  Scipio  had  scarc^y 
pronounced  these  words,  when  he 
began  to  return  thanks  to  the 
gods;  he  afterwards  took  leave 
of  the  Romans,  and  retired  to 
Lintema,  where  he  passed  the 
remainder  of  his  days,  far  from 
this  ungratefol  people. 

Seneca,  Stfabo,  and  Maximus 
assure  us,  that  this  great  war- 
rior died  at  Lintema,  where  his 
relations  erected  a  statue  and 
a  tomb,  with  the  motto^  noticed 
by  Titus  Livius: — "Ingrata  pa- 
tria,  nee  ossa  quidem  mea  ha- 
hesJ^  Plutarch  tells  us,  that  the 
Roman  people  repenting  of  their 
ingratitude  towards  so  celebrated 
a  man,  erected  to  his  memory 
the  magnificent  tomb  whidi  is 
now  se^i  at  Rome,  opposite  the 
gate  of  St  Sebastian. 

The  town  of  Lintema  was  ta- 
ken, pillaged,  and  destroyed  in 
455,  by  GcDseric,  king  of  the 
Yandals ;  since  which  nothing  has 
remained  but  ruins.  Amongst  them 
has  been  found  the  following 
fragment  of  the  above-mentioned 
motto : 

Tu  patria  nee. 

The  whole  neighbourhood  then 
took  the  name  of  Patria,  as  far 
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^  Lifflernn,  wludi^^^also  cafied 
PnMaJ  '."••■  '••'      •' "'    •;«■ 

cOoionr  return  from  C<<iiniEi  to 
Poz3ttoU  we  niittt  -witk  the  re- 
mains of'  B,  tibick  imil'  of  bridC) 
presidntuig  lan  arch  that  ivas  for-* 
merir '  snpfiorted  by  two  cohnnns^ 
and  Dor^  the  name  of 'the  Areo 
Felice.  The  wall  Is  sixty-one  fieei 
high,  and  the  arch  nineteen  feet 
wide:  ihe  whole  appeaars^to  have 
formed  a  part  of  ^e  enclosure 
of  the  town,  ^o  which  the  arch 
sorted  as  a  gate.  From  thisr  arch 
it  is  about  fonr  miles  to  return 
to  Poszmoli;  bythe  road  are 
seen  the  i^emahis  of 

Cfieero'8  Vitla-^This  building 
w^S'Constamcted  like  the  Aca- 
demy of  Athens,  and  thence  de- 
rived the  name  of  Acadeiny,  by 
which  it  was  often  desii^nated. 
The  emdll  portion  now  remaining 
indicates  its  ancientmagnificence ; 
the  traces  lof  the  sda  which  for- 
merly laved  the  house  of  Cicero, 
and  afforded  him  the  pleasure 
of  Migiing,- a3<e  still  vidble.  It 
was  in  ihis  residence  that  the 
celebrated  orator^  composed  the 
books  entitled  'Questiones  Aca* 
demicae.' 

Elius,  the  Spartiate,  informs 
ns  that  the  Emperor  Adrian 
havmg  died  at  fiaia,  was  bnried 
at  this  conntij  house,  where  An- 
toninus Pius,  his  successor,  erected 
a  temple  oiier  his  tomb.  Indeed, 
amongst  the  ruins  have  been 
fotmd  a  great  number  of  statues 
of  Adrian,  covered'  with  imperial 
ornaments.  The  fishennen  and 
cMdren  at  this  place  often  find, 
on  the  sea  coast,  pieces  of  por- 
phyry, agate,  engraved  stones, 
and  medals,  which  are  offered 
for  sale  to  strangers. 

Leaving  Pozzuoli,  one  may  re- 
turn by  the  mountain,   visiting 


aleng^ 'tile  Toad  the  6o]fatAre|'4(he 
ohuiidh  of  <he  Capuchins,  and  the 
lake  bf'Agnane.^ 

Bd^fore'  reching  -  &e  Solfatara, 
which  is  less  than  |i  mile  distant 
from  Poezuoli,  we  may  see  se- 
veral ancient  marUe  tombsj  or> 
namented  with  bas-relief,  which 
were  discovered  a  short  time  ago. 
They  ore  in<  the'  gvonnd  called 
D'Ortidoniea,  wht(£  may  be  ei^ 
tered  without  deviating  from  the 
road. 

Proceeding  higher  up  is 

The  8olfataraj — This  is  a  small 
plain,  890  feet  in  length,  an^ 
755  feet  in  breadth.  It  was  cal- 
led by  the  ancients  Formn  Ynl- 
cani,  and  is  snrronnded  by  hills, 
which  were  formerly  called  Monti 
Leucogei.  In  the  time  of  PUny 
and  Strabo  it  was  supposed  to 
be  a  volcano  not  entirely  extin- 
guished; It  is  now  called  La  Sol- 
fatara. on  account  of  the.  great 
quantify  of  sulphur  whidi  issues 
from  it,  and  bums  at  different 
places,  causing  a  considerable 
heat;  several  openings  emit  a 
warm  smoke,  impregnated  with 
sulphur  and  sal  ammoniac ;  from 
^is>  circumstance  it  is  generally 
supposed  that  the  spot  is  under- 
mined by  a  subterranean  fire;  a 
supposition  strengthened  by  the 
sound  produced  when  a  stone  is 
thrown  on  the  ground,  from  which 
it  appears  fo  be  hollow  under- 
neatii.  On  approaching  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  above  said  openings 
one  hears  a  noise  like  that  of 
boiling  water. 

The  Solfatara  itself  seems  to 
have  been  a  mountain,  the  sum- 
mit of  which  has  he&a  carried 
away  by  the  violent  action  of  a 
volcano.  It  appears  also,  that  the 
ground  is  mined  underneath,  and 
that  it  forms  an  arch,  covering  a 
vacant  space  or  basin  of  vapour^ 
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ipoiQ  which,  >}io^eVerY  no  cfmplMiii 
need  be  feared,  as  'tibe  sdlpkur 
is  mixed  with  a  very  small  porr 
tion  of  iron.  Several  wiiterer  hiive 
thoagbt  this  plaoe  comtniuiieated 
with  Mount  Yesuvias,  but.  there 
is  certainly  do  necesftity  to  sup* 
pose  the  existence  of  a  canal 
sixteen  or  seventeen  miles  in 
length,  as  a  medium  of  cimnexion, 
when  nature  can  with  equal  fa- 
cility make  two  separate  velear 
noes.  A  learned  Neapolitan  wri- 
ter h^8  endeavoured  to  prove 
that  the  Solfatara  is  one  of  the 
mouths  of  the  Infernal  Regions. 
The  fables  of  the  poets  mention 
the  Salfatara  as  the  scene  of 
battle  betwe^i  the  giants  and 
HercnleSb 

A  short  distance  from  the  Solfa- 
tara  is 

The  Church  of  the  Gapiushins. — 

This  church  was  erected  by  the 
city  of  Naples  in  1580,  in  honour 
of  the  great  protector  St  Janna*- 
rius,  bishop  of  Beneventum,  who 
was  martyred  on  ibis  spot  on 
the  19th  of  September,  289,  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Dioclesian.  The 
st(me  on  which  this  saint  was 
decapitated  still  exists,  stained 
widi  his  blood,  in  the  chapel  of 
St  Januarius  in  this  church. 

Sulphurous  vapours  and  exha- 
lations are  very  strong  in  the 
chmrch,  and  particularly  in  the 
convent.  The  cistern  belonging 
to  the  convent  is  constructed  on 
an  arch  to  s^arate  the  water 
irom  the  ground,  and  prevent  it 
from  being  impregnated  with  the 
soil. 

Above  the  convent  may  be  seen 
the  entrance  of  an  immense  grotto, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  used 
as  a  passage  from  Pozzuoli  to 
Lake  Agnano,  without  ascending 
the  mountains  of  Leucogei. 

From  the  height  of  the  Capu- 


dm^a  «onvent?  the  travelled  tutkf 
6b8)anre  -the-  gc9ci»al  pcospiecl  <» 
the  whole  country  round  PoiS-> 
zuoli«'  After  all  mit  he  'has  par- 
laally  teen  on  different  spots,  to 
will  undoubtedly  bf  led-  to  re^ 
fleet  upon  the  subverting  hanul 
and  power  of  time,  eacthquakes, 
and  war,  which  •  have  so  strangely 
diefiguved  liie  ^hole  false  of  the 
district 

The  meutttain'  which  is  ateu 
westward  once  ikore  the  name  of 
Gauro;  it  is  now  called  Barbara. 
The  vines  with  wbidi  it  was  for- 
merly covered  prodmeed  those  ex- 
cellent wines  so  much  f^^eken  of 
by  ancient  writers.  This  moun* 
tain  now  exhibits  the  greatest 
sterility,  which  is  supposed  te 
have  oceasiOiied  the  change  of 
its  ancient  name  inte*  that  of  Bar- 
baro  (barbarotts). 

Another  hyi  rises  on  the  south 
of  the  Capuehin's  convent  The 
ancients  called  it  Olibaao,  and 
this  also  has  recei^d  a  ilewde- 
nominajtion,  namely  that  of  Honte 
Spino.  It  is  composed  of  lava  and 
odier  snbstanoes  ejected  by  the 
volcanoes  which  formeiS^  existed 
in  the  envircms,  and  wmch  have 
beeh  for  a  long  period  of  time 
covered  by  the  sea.  According  to 
Suetonius,  the  summit  of  Monte 
SpiifO  was  levelled  by  the  Em- 
peror Caligula,  who  nutdeuseof 
the  stones  to  pave  the  high  roads 
of  Italy.  This  st6ny  aMwntaui  still 
presents  several  aqn^ucts,  by 
means  of  v4iioh  water  was  Ibr^ 
merly  conv^ed  toPozznioli.  The 
io^t  of  the '  mountain,  opposite 
Pozzuoli,  produces  an  exeellent 
mineral  water,  extr^n^y  benefi- 
cial in  the  cure  of  different  disr* 
orders. 

The  lover  and  flat  parts  of  the 
environs  of  Pozzuoli  preserve 
their  anciait  fertility,  and   the 
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oMmatB  ift'  still  iMty^iBEld,  ti&e  sky 
being  there  alfDM^t  olnrays  clear, 
mmI  Ibe-  atmospbere  agreeable; 
-  Contiiitimg  onr  route  (with  a 

dO'  cf  cMffse)  abottt  ti«ro  vdles 
i8r,:oii  the  right  side  of  the 
road  IB  a  little  valley,  through 
whieh  onoe  pasted  the  ancient 
Reman  way,  leading  to 

The  lake  of  Agndno.  —  Near 
this  lake  was  the  anaient  dty  of 
Angwlaiwin,  the  remains  of  whidi 
may  still  be  seen  under  the  w»* 
ter.  The  lake  is  smrounded  by 
lo%  hflls,  fdrmed  by  tlie  lava 
of  the  neighbouring  volcanoes. 
It  is  about  three  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, and  is  very  deofk 
The  water  on  the  surface  is  sweet, 
but  at  the  bottom  it  is  salt;  the 
lake  abounds  with  frogs,  and  with 
serpents  which  in  the  ^wringfall 
from  the  neighbouring  hills  and 
c^own  themselves.  The  water 
appears  to  boil,  particidarly  when 
the  lake  is  full,  fpom  which  dr- 
comstance  many  have  si^posed 
it  to  be  the  crater  of  an  extin< 
gmshed  volcano;  but  this  sup- 
position is  entirely  destroyed  by 
the  temperature  of  the  water  not 
being  sufficiently  hot  to  produce 
this  ebullition,  which  seems  to 
arise  from  the  escape  of  some 
vapour.  The  water  of  the  lake 
Ai^ano  possesses  mineral  pro- 
perties, which  are  probably  de- 
rived from  the  volcanoes  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

The  ancients  established  bath^ 
in  the.  vicinity,  which  are  said  to 
have  healed  all  kinds  of  disease. 
Several  sudatories,  vulgarly  cal-* 
led  St  G«rmain's  stoves,  stiU 
exist  near  this  lake ;  they  consist 
of  small  rooms,  from  the  bottom 
of  which  issue  warm  *  vapours, 
sufficiently  hot  to  excite  great 
perspiration  in  all  who  enter 
them.   This   heat,  according  to 


Reamnir^s  thermfMdQeter^  is  £poin 
89*  to  40«^ 

Near  these  sudatories,  and  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill,  is  the 

Orotta  delCane^or  Dag^t  CaBe>r^ 
Pliny  has  mentioned  this  remar- 
Imble  grotto,  lib.  2,  ciq>.90;  it  is 
hollowed  out  of  a  sandy  soil  to  the 
depth  of  ten  feet;  the  height  at 
the  entrance  is  nine  feet,  and 
the  breadth  fonr.  On  storing 
outside  the  grotto  to  view  the 
surface  of  the  ground  a  light  va*" 
pour,  resembling  that  of  coal,  is 
always  seen  rising,  about  six  in* 
ches  in  height;  this  vapour  is 
humid,  as  the  ground  is  con* 
stantly  moist  .The  walls  of  the 
grotto  do  not  exhibit  any  incru- 
station or  deposit^  of  saline  mair 
ter.  No  smdl .  is  emitted  except 
that  whi(di  is  always  connected 
with  a  subterranean  passage  of 
a  confined  nature. 

Several  philosophers  have  gi« 
ven  a  description  of  this  grotto, 
which  thev  called  Speco  Garo- 
nio,  and  wnich  is  now  denomina 
ted  the  Grotto  of  the  Dog,  be- 
cause, this  animal  is  chosen  to 
exhibit  the  noxious  effects  of  the 
vapour.  The  dog,  which  is  taken 
by  the  paws  am  held  ov^  this 
vapour,  at  first  stnig^es  consi- 
dmbly,  but  loses  aU  motion  in 
about  two  minutes,  and  would  ine« 
vitably  die  were  he  not  exposed 
to  the  open  air,  which  restores 
his  streftgth  with  a  rapidity  ei|ual 
to  that  with  which  he  lost  it. 
The  motion  of  the  breast  and 
mouth  of  the  dog  evidently  prove 
that  he  wants  air  to  breathe  whilst 
in  the  cave,  and  that  on  expo- 
sure to  the  atmosphere  he  im- 
mediately begins  to  respire. 

Other  quadrupeds  exposed  to 
this  vapour  exhibit  the  same 
symptoms.  Birds  fall  a  prey  to 
its  noxious  influence  with  stir 
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greater  rapidity:;  a  ooek  expire 
immediately  on  his  head  beitsg 
put  in  the  vsipoan  A  lighted 
flambean  becomes  gradually  ex- 
tinguished. 

The  effects  <^  this  same  ya- 
pour  appear  to  be  less  pernicious 
towards  the  human  race;  seve- 
ral persons  have  inhaled  it  wi- 
thout experiencing  any  very  in- 
jurious consequences.  It  is  said, 
however,  that  the  two  criminals 
whom  Peter  of  Toledo  caused  to 
be  shut  up  m  the  grotto  jsoon 
died.  We  are  likewise  assured 
that  labourers  who  have  gone  to 
this  spot  to  sleep  have  never 
afterwards  awoke. 

Numerous  experiments  have 
been  made  respecting  the  nature 
of  this  vapour,  said  it  is  acknow- 
ledged that  it  contains  neither 
sulphur,  vitriol,  arsenic,  nor  al- 
kaline. This  proves  that  it  cannot 
be  of  an  iHihelalthy  nature,  which 
is  likewise  evident  from  the  fol- 
lowing fact; — the  dog,  on  which 
the  experiment  has  been  tried 
several  times  a  day  for  many 
years,  is  never  ill;  he  may  be 
said  never  to  suffer  any  pain 
except  when  his  respiration  is 
prevonted.  These  observations 
nave  given  rise  to  numerous  sy- 
stems. Much  time  has  been  spent 
in  attempts  to  discover  the  cause 
of  this  extraordinary  effect,  but 
no  satisfactory  reasons  have  yet 
be^i  adduced.  To  ascertain  the 
real  cause  remained  a  subject 
of  research  for  the  present  age,, 
in  which  philosophy  and  natural 
history  have  made  such  asto- 
nishing progress. 

About  one  milo  beyond  the  lake 
we  return  to  Naples  by  the  grotto 
of  Posilippo,  and  Virgil's  tomb. 

Poailippo  and  the  Grotto — On 
his  return  from  the  Grotta  del 
Cane,  the  traveller  in  front  will 


have  ^  flail.  o£  Pausili^o^  do 
iBtt^  eekbttiited  both  anB(on|(,the 
ancients  and  in  modem  times. 
The  richest  Romans,  soeh  as  Lu- 
cuUxiis  and  Pollio,  had  their. vil- 
las upon  this  eminence;  and  it 
seems  to. have  been  in  afl  times 
the  cherished  abode  of  the  mu- 
ses, as  Virgil^  Sillus  Italicus,  and 
Sannazare  l^ved  there.  Polisippo, 
or  Paulisippo,  is  a  Greek  term 
signifying  cessation  of  sorrow,  a 
name  wMch  corresponds  remar- 
kably well  with  the  beauties  of 
its  situation.  The  mountain  f(»ms 
almost  all  the  western  side  of 
the  bay,  and  gently  declines, 
southward  in  proportion  as  it 
approaches  to  tiie  sea.  There  it 
ends,  in  a  point  called  Punta'di 
Posilippo. 

The  grotto  lies  under  this  hill, 
at  a  short  distasice  from  the  villa. 

This  grotto  is  a  Romian  work, 
which  it  seems  was  begun  at  its 
top  and  continued  downwards ;  it 
is  about  fifty-lhree  feet  high  od 
the  side  looking  towards  Naples, 
and  broad  enough  for  two  coaches 
running  abreast;  it  extends  from 
east  to  west,  for  nearly  the  third 
of  a  mile.  The  original  use  of 
this  grotto  is  not  exactly  known. 
From  an  inscription  found  diere, 
some  people  have  been  induced 
to  think  ih&i  it  was  once  a  den 
dedicated  to  the  god  Mitra;  others 
have  said  that  it  was  first  pro- 
bably commenced,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  stone  and  sand, 
and  afterwards  continued  in  or- 
der to  abridge  and  improve  the 
road  from  Pozzuoli  to  Naples, 
which  formerly  passed  over  the 
hill.  Strabo  and  Seneca  have  gi- 
ven descriptions  of  this  grotto, 
without  making  any  mention  of 
its  author.  Yarro  appears  to  have 
attributed  it  to  Lucullus.  It  is 
very  probable  that  it  was  made 
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by  ike  Neapolitans  and  Chitneaiifl, 
to  form  an  earner  mode  of  com- 
mnmcation  between  them.  It  is 
entirel;)r' pwved  with  etonee  from 
YesuYiuSi  Towards  its  centre  a 
small  opennig  has  been  perfora- 
ted, through  which  a  few.  rays 
of  light  lareiadmitted.  This  grotto 
is  so  singularly  dtuated,  that  in 
the  laeft  days'  in  October  tiie  set^ 
ting  son  illumines'  its  whole 
length,  when  his  ra^s  reach  a 
house  sitaated  at  Cmaja,  for  the 
inhabitants  of  which  the  sun  has 
already  set. 

To  the  pl*esent  d^y  the'  grotto 
has  served  as  a  part  of  the  road 
going  from  I^aples  to  Pdzziioli; 
but  the  nfew  one;  constructed  on 
the  sfea  side,  offers  a  much  more 
agreeable  passage. 

A  small  chapel,  likewise  hewn 

,m  the  mountain,  is  seen  on  the 

left  side;  it  is  kept  by  a  kind 

of  hermit,  on  whom  the  traveller 

usually  bestows  a  trifle. 

On,  our  return  from  the  grotto, 
we  find,  soon  after,  on  the  right 
side  of.  the  way. 

The  Church  of  Santa  Maria  di 
Bi6diqrotta,'^'i\i\%  pretty  temple 
is  indebted  for  its  efectifon,  in 
1358,  to  the  devotion  of  three 
persons,  who  had  a  miraculous 
vision  on  the  8th  of  September, 
m  which  Aey  were  ordered  by 
Ihe  Virgin  to  build  this  church. 
It.  is  •  small,  but  the  reverence  the 
Neapolitans  have  fbr  the  image 
ai  th^  Virgin  oii  the  grand  altar, 
daily  attrsucts  a  number  of  per^ 
sons*  •  '  "    • 

-  It  contahis,  besiiles.  six  fine 
pieturce,  thtee  of  which  are  upon 
wdod,  hj  Hemtelf'Sstntafede,  Ber*- 
nardo  Lana;  and*Mavtin  deVos. 
Thef  were*  retouched  in  tiie  year 
182f,  when  4fhe'  whole*  churoh 
#as  repaired  by  4he  cakies  of  the 


Bev.  Arcangelo  Origlia,  its  pre-< 
sent  curate. 

The  chapel  contiguous  to  the 
Sacristy  is  ornamented  with  a 
beautiful  fresco  representing  the 
principal  miracles  of  our  Lord 
and  t&e  four  Evangelists.  It  is 
l^e  work  of  Belisario  Corenzio, 
a  celebrated  painter  in  fresco. 

A  solemn  feast  is  celebrated 
in  this  church  on  the  8th  Sep- 
tember. The  king -repairs  thither 
on, that  day,  in  grand  state,  ac- 
compained  by  aU  the  royal  fa- 
mily, to  worship  the  image  of 
the  Virgin :  this  ceremony  is  ren- 
dered still  more  brilliant  by  the 
number  of  troops  ranged  along 
the  street  of  Ohiaja,  and  by  the 
immense  crowd  of  persons  who 
come  from  the  neighbouring  pla- 
ces to  partake  in  this  festival, 
which  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
magnificent  in  Naples. 

From  the  little  church  we  have 
just  visited,  we  turn  to  the  right, 
and  going  a  short  distance,  we 
enter  the  grounds  of  the  Cheva- 
lier Trucchiarola,  and  find  there 

The  Wtmh  of  Virgil,  —  In  its 
primitive  structure  this  tomb  had 
the  form  of  a  small  temple,  in 
the  middle  of  which  was  the  se- 
pulchral nm,  suppoHedby  nine 
columns  of  white  marble;  It  bore 
the  following  distich,  composed, 
as  every  body  knows,  by  Virgil 
himself  a  little  before  he  ex- 
pired: 

Mantua  me  genuit;  Calabri  rapuere, 

tenet  nnii£ 
P^rtenope:  Ceclni  paseaayrnraboyaa. 

■Th'  expression  tenet  nunc  Par 
ten&pe  sufficiently  shows  that  the 
*poet  was  afware  that  his  ashes 
would  be  removed  into  this  place. 
It  is  probable  that  he  himself 
had  solicited  this  removal  IrOm 
Augustus,  with  whom  he  was 
tra^elliog  wh^  attacked  by  hi' 
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last  illness.  It  vas  in  foct  by 
order  of  the  emperor  that  the 
removal  took  place.  No  doabt  is 
to  be  entertained  ^atthisisl^e 
trae  spot  ^ere  the  remains  of 
Virgil  were  placed,  as,  besides 
tradition,  we  have  liie  testimony 
of  historians,  of  Statins,  a  poet 
of  the  iSrst  century,  and  of  Ae- 
lius  Donatus,  a  celebrated  gram- 
marian of  the  fonrth  century,  who 
says  that  the  ashes  of  Virgil  were 
deposited  on  the  road  of  Poz- 
znoli,  "intra  lapidera  secundum," 
that  is  to  say,  between  the  first 
and  second  mile  stones  from 
Naples.  The  road  indeed  is  now 
lower,  but  in  those  times  it  might 
have  been  on  the  level  of  the 
tomb.  It  may  be  likewise  sup- 
posed that  this  monument  was 
placed  somewhat  higher  than  the 
public  way  on  account  of  the 
reputation  of  the  man  it  was  in*- 
tended  to  commemorate. 

The  tomb  remained  in  the 
state  we  have  described  till  the 
year  1326.  No  trace  whatever  of 
the  urn  or  columns  now  exists; 
the  only  remains  consist  of  a 
square  room  without  ornaments 
in  the  inside,  rendered  rather 
picturesque  by  the  verdant  or- 
naments wfth  which  it  is/  sur- 
rounded. In  the  same  grounds 
the  traveller  irtll  be  invSted  to 
rest  a  little  upon  a  terrace,  from 
which  he  may  enjoy  a  stupend- 
ous sigt  of  the  Vomero,  Chiaja, 
and  the  crater. 

Near  this  place  may  still  be 
seep  the  ruins  of  the  aqueduct 
which  conveyed  the  waters  of  the 
lidte  Serino  to  the  Piscina  mira- 
bile,  an  ancient  reservoir  of  wa- 
ter, of  which  we  shall  speak  here« 
after. 

Descending  from  the  tomb  of 
Virgil  we  find 
'  *The  Shore  of  Merg€Uvnn'.''*-OfL 


this  delightftil  epot  carriages 
usoaily  parade  every  afternoon 
in  summer,  to  eigoy  the  breeze 
and  a  disencumbered  view  of  the 
sea.  It  is  also  very  much  fre- 
quented by  pedestriasa^  who  use 
it  as  a  promenade^  Many  small 
boats  may  be  contiiiually  seen 
landing  atthisbeatb.  They  com- 
monly come  from  St  Lucia.  -Others 
start  from  Mergellina,  cowing  to 
the  latter  place;  and  certainly 
no  passage  on  the  sea  is  coinpa* 
rable  for  amusement  to  this,  as 
it  affords  a  sight  of  liie  most 
enchanting  part  of  the  bay  of  Na- 
ples. The  shore  is  decovered  with 
a  number  of  houses,  which  in  that 
position  may  be  caUed  country 
houses,  and  they  are  intersected 
by  vineyards,  orchardfi,or  gardens. 
At  the  extremity  of  the  shore  is 
The  Church  of  St  Mary  del 
Parto.  —  The  ground  oh  which 
this  church  is  situated  was  gi- 
ven by  Frederick  II  of  Arragon, 
king  of  Naples,  to  his  secretary, 
Sannazare,  a  celebrated  Latin 
poet,  who  was  bom  at  Naples; 
here  he  constructed  a  country 
house  with  a  tower,  or  which 
he  had  a  great  partiality;  but 
King  Frederick  having  lo^t  his 
kitt^om  in  1501,  Philibert,  prince 
of  Orange  and 'viceroy  of  Naples^ 
caused  it  to  be  demolished.  Ban« 
nazare<complained  bitterly  of  this 
infringement  on  his  propter^;  and 
in  1629  erected  OB  the  rum%  of 
his  counftry*'house  the  present 
eeclesiastieal  edifice,  whidi  he 
gave  to  iht  Servite  monks. 

Sannazare  having  died  on  the 
following  vear,  the  Servites,  as  a 
mark  of  their  respect  for  lus  me* 
mory,  Greeted  in  tibe  dhoir  of  the 
chnrdi  a  matmoleum^  which  is  as 
magnificent  in  'its  designs  as  in 
tJie  .  sculptures  with  wnidi  it  is 
dccoraleai;  it  is  tiie-unitfi^  wei^ 
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of  Santacroo^  And  t)f  the  brother 
Jerome  Poggibonzi.  The  bust  of 
Saxmazare  is  placed  in  the  centre 
of  two  genii,  who  are  weeping, 
and  holding  in  their  hands  gar- 
lands of  cypresses.  Hie  two  sides 
are  embellished  with  statues  of 
Apollo  and  Minerva,  which  are 
denoininated  David  and  Jndiih. 
The  pedestal,  stipportjfig  a  se- 
pcQchral  urn,  contains  a  one  bas» 
relief,representfngFaun8,Nymph8, 
and  Shepherds,  ^gingand'pliay- 
hig  on  varions  musical  instm- 
ments;  these  %ures  have  allu- 
sion to  •  Ihree  •  kinds  of  poetry,  in 
which  Sannai^arewas  a  distingni^- 
bed  writer.  Le  Bembo  caused  this 
monnment  to  be  engraved  wi^ 
tiie '  following  distiefa,  which  he 
had  composed  himself,'  and  in 
#hich  he  compares  Sannaaare  to 
Virgil,  whose  tomb  is  in  the  vi- 
oinity.  Sincemswas  the  pastoral 
name  of  Sannazare. 

t>e  sacro  oineri  flores.  Hlc  file  Maroni. 
Sincerus,  Musa,  prozlmtis  at  tamiilo. 

SOUTHERN  EXCURSIONS. 

RoYAt  Palace  of  Portici,  Hercc- 
LANEVM,  Pompeii,  Stabia,  Mount 
Vesuvius,  Castellamare ,  Sor- 
aiNTo,  AND  Capri. 

Beilroad.-^The  railroad,  from 
Naples  to  Nocera  and  Castella- 
mare, passing  Portici,  Torre  del 
Ghreco,  and  Torre  deU'  Amiun- 
ziata,  wae  the  first  c(»istracted  in 
Italy.  It  is  undertaken  by  a  French 
company  under  the  dvection  of 
MM  Bayard  de  la  Vingtrie,  bro«- 
thers,  and  the  Vergte,  the  gran* 
tee.  The  rails  are  of  English  hroo, 
whilsttlvespriifggypinB,  platforniB, 
hanre  all  been  nrnde  witk  the  im* 
from  Fonrchambault  This  road 
has  hitherto  escaped  the'&cre^ 
did  attendant  en  sinKlar  under* 


taking^;  ^  Indda^  only  twelte 
millions  and  a  half,  were  raised 
by  the  shareholders,  and  public 
oonfidenoe  was  so  great  that  the 
costly  assistance  of  the  gentlemen 
bankers  has  not  been  found  ne- 
cessary. An  interest  of  6  per  cent, 
is  guaranteed  to  theshaiNBholders 
during  the  continuation  of  the 
works,  and  notwithstanding  the 
difficulties  attendant  on  begin- 
nings, it  has  been  regularly  wor- 
ked, and  the  dividend  for  the  first 
six  months  of  1840  ,amounted  to 
6'|4  per  cent.  The  terminus  is 
close  to  the  Piazza  Mercato,  where 
omnibuses  are  in  attendance.  This 
road  crosses  the  rich  plain  ex- 
tending to  Portici,  and  passes 
over  Herculaneum.  On  some  points 
it  is  nearly  washed  by  the  wdnres ; 
from  ^e  bottom  of  the  carriage 
the  shore  is  not  yisible,  and  if 
one  only  felt  a  little  sea  sick- 
ness, one  might  fancy  one's  self 
in  a  steamboat  Independently  of 
its  rapidity,  this  mamiitr  of  tra- 
velling is  hiffhly  agreeable^  as 
one  esoaj[)es  a  hcHrribly  dusty  road, 
or  rather  a  bustling,  dusty  street, 
three  leagues  long.  The  macar 
roni  of  Torre  del  Greco  (the  prin- 
cipal industry  of  the  pla6e)  is 
just  as  good  as  fonQ^ly,  although 
it  is  BO  longer  coTered  with  dust 
or  broken  by  the  jolting  of  the 
carts  in  its  transit  to  Naples.  The 
ayerage  number  of  travellers,  per 
day,  is  from  8,000  to  4,000.  The 
pleasure  excursion  on  Sunday  is 
a  visit  to  the  palace  of  Portici 
and  its  gardens. 

ROUTE  87. 

NAPLES  TO  POBTICI,   VESUVIUS, 
AKI>  HERCU^^EUM. 

Thest  are -two  branches  of  rail- 
road from  the  first  station :  one 
to  Castellamare,  byPortiGi,Tonv^ 
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del  Oreco,  and  Torre  Aniiun- 
ziata;  the  other  to  Nocera,  by 
Pompeii,  Scafati,  Angri,  andPar 
gani.  Trains  to  both  places  every 
hour.  Fares  from  Naples. 

1st  cl.  2nd  cl. 

Gt.  GtT. 

From  Naplos  if>  Porticl  .15  10 

^^    Torre  del  Grecp  .  .  20  15 

—  Torre  Annunziata   .40  2i 

—  GaRtellamare   ....  50  35 
_    Pompeii  or  Soafati  ..  50  35 

—  Angri 60  40 

—  Pagani  or  Nocera    .  75  60 

Time :  to  Portici,  fifteen  mi- 
nutes; to  Pompeii  and  Castella- 
mare,  fifty  to  sixty  minutes. 

N.B.  The  first  class  carriages 
should  always  be  taken. 

PORTICI. 

Travellers  intending  to  visit  Ve- 
suvius or  Herculaneum,  should 
stop  at  this  station. 

Royal  Palace, — This  superb  pa^ 
lace  was  built  by  Charles  IH  in 
1738,  from  the  design  of  Anthony 
Oaimevani  Its  situation  is  the  most 
beautiftil  that  can  be  imagined. 
The  principal  front  overlooks  tiie 
sea,  and  commands  a  most  magni- 
ficent view  of  the  gulf  of  Sor- 
rento, the  island  of  Capri,  the 
summit  of  Pausilippo,  the  island 
of  Procida,  and  the  whole  of  tiie 
gulf  of  Naples.  The  great  court, 
which  is  in  the  form  of  an  oeta- 
'  con,  is  crossed  by  the  public  road. 
On  two  sides  of  tMs  court  are 
the  royal  apartments,  eofutaining 
ancient  mosaics,  a  room  entirely 
paved  and  plastered  with  china, 
and  a  gallery  which  has  been  bat 
lately  formed.  The  palace  has 
also  delightfnl  sl^ady  groves,  and 
beautiful  gs^dens,  interspersed 
i^ith  basins  and  fbuntains.  These 
gardens  are  open  to  the  public, 
but  the  palace  cannot  be  seen 
when  aiiy  of  the  royai  family 
are  there,     t  i    . 


<vBiirQ(va. 

This  celebrated  mountain  is  vir 
sited  both  by  day  and  night,  the, 
latter  is  most  decidedly  the  best 
time,  though  of  course  the  most 
inccmvenient  ajud  dangerous.  At 
the  Portici  station  'guides  gener- 
ally way-lay  strangers,  and  con- 
duct them  to  Resina,  a  walk  of 
about  fiJfteen  to.  twenty  minutes; 
here  horses  or  mules  sure  provi- 
ded, at  the  expense  either  day 
or  night  of  1  piaster  each,  inclu- 
ding the  guide;  but  to  prevent 
any  misunderstanding,  an  agree- 
ment should  be  made  before 
starting.  The  road  to  what  is  cal- 
led the. Hermitage  is  exceedingly 
rough,  but  bordered  with  festoons 
CKf  delicious  -  looking  lachrymae 
grapes.  The  time  occupied  in 
reaching  the  hermitage  and  new 
observatory  is  about  one  .  hour 
and  a  half.  Three  quarters  more, 
through  immense  clinkers  of  lava, 
brings  us  to  the  base  of  the  moun- 
tain, where  the  horses  are  lefL 
Three  quarters  more  sharp  work 
will  bring  you  to  the  edge  of  the 
outside  crater.  Within  this,  eggs 
may  be  cooked  and  eaten*  these 
are  brought  up  with  bread,  gra- 
pes, and  wine. 

The  old  fashioned  system  which 
existed  in  Madam.  Starkie's  time 
is  exploded^  and  speculating  pro- 
tidere  of  the  above  simple  fare 
keep  by  your  side  from  Besida 
to  tibe  snmmk;  as  they  are  bejond 
the  reach  of  the  police  tarm,  it 
is  just'  as  well  to  say ' ^qtiofUa ne. 
domandaie"  b^re.  you  b^in  to 
devour.  A  good  long  stan,  and 
strong  shoes,  are  great  ^^helps'* 
in  tins*  excursion,  Uie  guides  also 
^ovile  girdles  and  str^s,  which 
1Smj>  fasten  round' tib^dr own  bod^^ 
by  taiin^  hdd;of  the  olihep  eoft 
grelitL  asattancei  twill  be .  affordfidL 
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l^ight-work  is'  nstiMly  more  ex- 1  wetrteni  side^  tiie  last. is  lihe skorr 
pensive  tbaii  by  day,  as  tordiefi  |  tei^  and  most  frequented. 


are  sometimes  ifsed,  and  a  rest 
takes  place  at  the  hermitage,' 
where  some  expense  must  be  in* 
curred  for  very  queer  accommo- 
dation. A  small  fte'  is  usually 
^en'  to  the  soldiers  stationed  on 
me  mountain  to  protect  visitors ; 
for,  although  places  tli^ere  and 
paid  by  the  government,  a  trifling 
fee  will  insure  their  close  atten- 
dance both  up  and  down. 

Ladies  who  are  no  determined 
pedestrians  should  be  carried  up 
in  a  chair. 

N.B.  Provide  some  n«w  pieces 
of  coin,  and  place  in  the  centre 
of  a  piece  of  red  hot  lava,  about 
the  size  of  a  French  1*011;  this 
forms  an  interesting  souvenir  of 
Vesuvius.  The  descent  is  a  sort 
on  sandy  i^lide  up  to  ybur  knees. 
•  This  terrific  mountain   is  si* 
tuated  between  the   Apennines 
and  the  sea;  it  is  environed  bv 
two  other  mountains,  one  of  which 
is  called  Somma,  and  the  other 
Ottajano.  Although  separated  from 
eafch  odier,  these  mountaiBB  haire 
one  common  baSe ;  it  is  even  be- 
lieved that  they  once  formed  a 
single  mountain,  much  higher  iSMttk 
they  are  atpresent,  and  that  their 
separation  was  the  effect  bf  some 
eruption,  which  divided  their  sum- 
mits, at  the  same  time  that  it 
converted  them  into*  craters.  Ve- 
suvius is  in  the  form  of  a  pyra^ 
mid;  its  perpendicular  heigtb^ 
fore  the  last  eruption  was  578 
feet,  and  the  circumferencte  of 
the  three  mountains  taken  at  their 
base  is  thirty  miles. 

Three  different  roods  lead  to 
the  summit  of  Mount  Vesuvius; 
that  of  Massa  and  St  Sebastian, 
towards  the  north,  of  Ottajano 
on  the  east,  and  of  St  Maria  di 
Pupliano,  above  mentioned,  on  the 


The  top  of  this  mountain  pre* 
sentB  a  hoiriUe  gulfy  or  crater^ 
three  miles>  and  a.  ti^d  in  eir* 
cumference.  A  tour  round  it  ia 
rendered  extremely  painAil)  and 
it  takes  two  -  h<rar&  and  a  half^ 
ll^e  inside  of  the  crater,  as  seen 
at  present,  is  a.  frightful  abyss^ 
exactly  made  like  a  hollow  in^ 
verted  cone.  On  the  side  caUed 
Del  Parcolo,  towards  the  mountain 
ofSomma,iti8  2,000  feet  deep,while 
its  deptii  does  not  exceed  1,200  feef 
on  the  side  looking  towards  the 
Romitorio.   The  bottom  of  this 
gulf  aippeafs  solid,'  and,  millions 
of  litde  columns  of  smoke  oonti- 
nually  issue  from:  its  internal  sides* 
Vesuvius  >will  sometimes  pre.- 
serre  a  tranquil  appearance  foit 
several   years ,  exhaling  >  only  a 
slight  smoke;  but  this- arpparent 
calm  must  iiot  be 'trusted  to^  for 
it  is  then  perhaps  <  that  the  vol* 
canic' matter,  whieb  is  constantly 
boiling  and  fennenting  in  the  heart 
of  the  moutitBin, .  is  seeking,. to 
escape  from'  the  profound  abyss 
in  which  it  is  contaiBed.  It  is  also 
under  these  circumstances   thM 
subteiYameaii  •  eonousascsis  are  -sor 
metimes-  felt  When  tJiidk  clpud^ 
of  black  smeke  avOiSeen  to  rise« 
and  particutearly  wben  they  as-r 
sumea  whhe  appearanjse,  and 
the  form  of  a  cone  or  a  pine  tree, 
it  is  considered  as  a  certain  indi* 
cation  of  an  approaching  eruption.. 
It  has  been  observed  that  the 
waters  recede  finlai  the  sea-shore 
during  an  erup^imi,  which  ha» 
induced  a  belief  that  t^y  are 
absorbed  in  tlie  interior  of  the 
mountain,  and  the  marine  shells 
that  are  always 'found  in  the  wa- 
ter emitted  by  Vesuvius  render 
this  opinion  very  probable.  From 
whatever  source  Ae  waters  which 
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need  be  feared,  as  4he  stflphitr 
is  mixed  with  a  very  small  por- 
tion t  of  iron.  Several  writers  hiive 
thongbt  this  place  comnumieated 
with  Mount  Yesuvitts,  but  there 
is  certainly  no  necesftity  to  sup- 
pose the  existence  of  a  canal 
sixteen  or  seventeen  miles  in 
length,  as  a  medium  of  connexion, 
when  nature  can  with  equal  fa* 
cility  make  two  separate  volca- 
noes. A  learned  Neapolitan  wri- 
ter h^s  endeavoured  to  prove 
that  the  Solfatara  is  one  of  the 
mouths  of  the  Infernal  Regions. 
The  fables  of  the  poets  mention 
the  Salfatara  as  the  scene  of 
battle  between  the  giants  and 
Hercules. 

A  short  distance  from  the  Solfa- 
tara is 

The  Ghureh  of  the  Capuchins.-^ 

This  church  was  erected  by  the 
city  of  Naples  in  1580,  in  honour 
of  the  great  protector  St  Jannar 
rius,  bishop  of  Beneventum,  who 
was  martyred  on  this  spot  on 
the  19th  of  September,  289,  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Bioclesian.  The 
stone  on  which  this  saint  was 
decapitated  still  exists,  stained 
with  his  blood,  in  the  chapel  of 
St  Januarius  in  this  church. 

Sulphurous  vapours  and  exha- 
lations are  very  strong  in  the 
church,  and  partieii^ajly  in  the 
convent.  The  cistern  hdion^g 
to  the  convent  is  constructed  on 
an  arch  to  separate  the  water 
from  the  ground,  and  prevent  it 
from  being  impregnated  with  the 
soil. 

Above  the  convent  may  be  seen 
the  entrance  of  an  immense  grotto, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  used 
as  a  passage  from  Pozzuoli  to 
Lake  Agnano,  without  ascending 
the  mountains  of  Leucogei. 

From  the  height  of  the  Capu- 


chin^ teoBventf  tJie  traveller  di»j 
^bsbrve -ihe- general  prosp«c<  <s!£ 
the  whole  country  round  Pois- 
zQolif  After  all  imt  he  'has  par- 
tially teen  on  different  spots,  >h^ 
will  Undoubtedly  by  led'  to  r&- 
ieet  upon  tiie  subverting  hanol 
and  power  of  time,  earlbquaJces, 
and  war,  which  ■  hftve  so  strangely 
disfigured  the  l^bole  fa^ce  of  ike 
distnct 

The  mountain-  which  is  b^u 
westward  once  -bore  the  name  of 
Oanro;  it  ia  bow  called  Barbara. 
The  vines  with  which  it  was  for* 
merly  covered  prodnCed  those  ex- 
cellei^  wines  so  much  spoken  of 
by  ancient  writenl.  This  moon- 
tain  now  exhibits  the  greatest 
sterility,  which  is  Biq)posed  to 
have  occasioned  the  chaage  of 
its  ancient  name  inti^  that  of  Baiv 
baro  (barbaroofl). 

Another  M3i  rises  on  the  south 
of  the  Oapudiin's  convent  The 
ancients  called  it  Olibano,  and 
this  also  has  received  a  new  de- 
nomination, namely  Ihat  of  Monte 
Spino.  It  is  composed  of  lava  and 
odier  substances  ejected  by  the 
volcanoes  which  fomex^  existed 
in  the  environs,  and  wlooh  have 
beeh  for  a  long  period  of  time 
corded  by  the  sea.  Aocordingto 
Suetonius,  the  summit  of  Monte 
Spino  was  levelled  by  the  Em- 
peror Caligula,  who  made  use  of 
the  stones  to  pave  the  high  roads 
of  Italy.  This  stony  monntain  still 
presents  several  aqnMuets,  by 
means  of  n^dch  water  was  for^ 
meiiy  conveyed  toPozzrooli.  The 
foot  oi  the' mountain,  opposite 
Pozxuoli,  produces  an  exeelknt 
mineral  water,  extremity  benefit 
cial  in  the  cure  of  different  dif^ 
orders* 

The  lover  and  flat  parts  (^  the 
environs  of  Pozzuoli  preserve 
their  ancient  fertility,  and   the 
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dimatB  ift-BtfB  vei7;iBEld,ti&e  sky 
being  there  ahD<Mt  olnrays  deMr, 
ancl  die*  atmospbere  agreeable* 

Oonlatimg  our  route  (with  a 
|iiide'€f  ctaree)  about  two  miles 
nirter^ion  the  right  side  of  the 
road  is  a  IHtie  valley,  through 
which  onoe  passed  the  ancient 
Reman  way,  leading  to 

The  Idhe  of  Agnmio.  -^  Near 
this  lake  was  the  ancient  dty  of 
Angulaaum,  the  remains  of  which 
may  still  be  seen  under  the  wac 
ter.  The  lake  is  surrounded  by 
lo%  hflls^  formed  by  the  lava 
of  the  neighbouring  volcanoes. 
It  is  about  three  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, and  is  very  deep. 
The  water  on  the  surface  is  sweet, 
but  at  the  bottom  it  is  salt;  the 
lake  abounds  with  frogs,  and  with 
serpents  which  in  the  spring  fall 
from  the  neighbooring  hills  and 
drown  themselves.  The  water 
appears  to  boil,  particalarly  when 
we  lake  is  full^  from  which  dr- 
cumstance  many  have  si^posed 
it  to  bethe  crater  of  an  extin* 
gmshed  volcano;  but  this  sup- 
position is  entirely  destroyed  by 
the  temperature  of  the  water  not 
being  sufficiently  hot  to  produce 
this  ebullitton,  which  seems  to 
arise  from  the  escape  of  some 
vapour.  The  water  of  the  lake 
Ai^ano  possesses  mineral  pro- 
perties, which  are  probably  de- 
rived from  the  volcanoes  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

The  ancients  established  bath^ 
in  the  •  vicinity,  which  are  said  to 
have  healed  all  kinds  of  disease. 
Several  sudatories,  vulgarly  cal- 
led St  Germain's  stoves,  stiH 
exist  near  this  lake ;  they  consist 
of  small  rooms,  from  the  bottom 
of  which  issue  warm  -  vapours, 
sufficiently  hot  to  excite  great 
perspiration  in  all  who  enter 
them.  This   heat,  according  to 


Rfla<iiHig?s  theroMMdQtitBr^  is  £pom 

39*  fo  40^. 

Neat  these  sudatories,  and  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill,  is  the 

Orotta  delCane^or  Doff'i  Oamej*-- 
Pliny  has  mentkned  this  remar- 
Imble  grotto,  lib.  2,  cap.  90;  it  is 
hollowed  out  of  a  sandy  soil  to  Hine 
depth  of  ten  feet;  the  height  at 
the  entrance  is-  nine  feet,  and 
the  breadth  fonr.  On  stooping 
outside  the  grotto  to  view  the 
surface  of  the  ground  a  light  va*" 
pour,  resembling  that  of  coal,  is 
always  seen  rising,  about  six  in* 
dies  in  height;  this  vapour  is 
humid,  as  the  ground  is  con- 
stantly moist  The  walls  of  the 
grotto  do  not  exhibit  any  incru- 
station or  deposit^  of  saline  mair 
ter.  No  smdl  •  is  emitted  except 
tkfflt  whi(di  is  always  connected 
with  a  subterranean  passage  of 
a  confined  nature. 

Several  philosophers  have  gi- 
ven a  description  of  this  grotto, 
which  thev  called  Speco  Garo- 
nio,  and  wnich  is  now  denomina 
ted  the  Grotto  of  the  Dog,  be- 
cause .this  animal  is  chosen  to 
exhibit  the  noxious  effects  of  the 
vapour.  The  dog,  which  is  taken 
by  the  paws  and  held  over  this 
vapour,  at  first  stnig^es  consi- 
dmbly,  but  loses  all  motion  in 
about  two  minutes,  and  would  ine« 
vitably  die  were  he  not  exposed 
to  the  opfflEi  air,  which  restores 
his  strength  with  a  rapidity  equal 
to  that  with  which  he  lost  it. 
The  motion  of  the  breast  and 
mouth  of  the  dog  evidently  prove 
that  he  wants  air  to  breathe  whilst 
in  the  cave,  and  that  on  expo- 
sure to  the  atmosphere  he  ioi- 
mediately  begins  to  respire. 

Other  quadrupeds  exposed  to 
this  vapour  exhibit  the  same 
symptoms.  Birds  fall  a  prey  to 
its  noxious   influence  with  sf 
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greater  rapidity:  ^  a  ooek  expired 
immediately  on  his  head  being 
pat  in  the  vsipoiin  A  lighted 
flambeaia  becomes  gradually  ex^ 
tis^^hedv 

The  effects  of  this  satue  ya* 
pour  appear  to  belesspemieious 
towards  the  human  race;  seve- 
ral persons  have  inhaled  it  wi- 
thout experiencing  any  very  in- 
jurious conseqaestces.  It  is  said, 
however,  that  the  two  criminals 
whom  Peter  of  Toledo  caused  to 
be  shut  up  in  the  grotto  jsoon 
died.  We  are  likewise  assured 
that  labourers  who  have  gone  to 
this  spot  to  sleep  have  never 
afterwards  awoke. 

Numerous  experiments  have 
been  made  respecting  the  nature 
of  this  vapour,  aokd  it  is  acknow- 
ledged that  it  contains  neither 
sulphur,  vitriol,  arsenic,  nor  al- 
kaline. This  proves  that  it  cannot 
be  of  an  unhdalthy  nature^  which 
is  likewise  evident  from  the  fol* 
lowing  fact! — the  dog,  on  which 
the  experiment  has  been  tried 
several  times  a  day  for  many 
years,  is  never  ill;  he  may  be 
said  never  to  suffer  any  pain 
^cept  when  his  respiration  is 
prevonted.  These  observations 
nave  given  rise  to  numerous  sy- 
stems. Much  time  has  been  spent 
in  attempts  to  discover  the  cause 
of  this  ex<>raordinary  effect,  but 
no  satisfactory  reasons  have  yet 
been  adduced.  To  ascertain  the 
real  cause  remained  a  subject 
of  research  for  the  present  age,, 
in  which  philosophy  and  natural 
history  have  made  sueh  asto- 
nishing progress. 

About  one  milo  beyond  the  lake 
we  return  to  Naples  by  the  grotto 
of  Posilippo,  and  Virgil's  tomb. 

Poailippo  and  the  Grotto — On 
his  return  from  the  Ghrotta  del 
Cane,  the  traveller  in  front  will 


have  ih&  !ldlll.  of  Pausilipi^ov  f<lo 
mtt^  eekbta.ted  both  anfon^  .the 
ancients  and  in  modem  times. 
The  richest  Romans^  such  as  Lu- 
cuUtts  and  PolHo,  had  their. vil- 
las upon  thid  eminence;  aad  it 
seems  to. have  b^n  in  aJl  times 
the  cherished  abode  of  the  mu- 
ses, as  Yirgil,Silius  ItalicuStaad 
Sannazare  lived  there.  Polisippo, 
or  Paulisippo,  is  a  Greek  term 
signifying  cessation  of  sorrow,  a 
name  wMch  corresponds  remar* 
kabl^  well  with  the  beaul^es  of 
its  situation.  The  mountain  fonns 
almost  all  the  western  side  of 
the  bay,  and  gently  dedines. 
southward  in  proportion  as  it 
approaches  to  tiie  sea.  There  it 
ends,  in  a  point  called  Punta'di 
Posilippo. 

The  grotto  lies  under  this  hill, 
at  a  short  distance  from  the  villa. 

This  grotto  is  a  Bosiian  work:, 
which  it  seems  was  begun  at  its 
top  and  continued  downwards ;  it 
is  about  fifty-three  feet  high  od 
the  side  looking  towards  Naples, 
and  broad  enongh  for  two  coaches 
running  abreast;  it  extends  from 
east  to  west,  for  nearly  the  third 
of  a  mile.  The  original  use  of 
this  grotto  is  not  exactly  known. 
From  an  inscription  found  diere, 
some  people  have  been  ioduced 
to  think  ^at  it  was  once  a  den 
dedicated  to  the  god  Mitra;  others 
have  said  that  it  was  first  pro- 
bably commenced  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  stone  and  sand, 
and  afterwards  continued  in  or- 
der to  abrid^  and  improve  the 
road  from  Pozzuoli  to  Naples, 
which  formerly  passed  over  the 
hill.  Strabo  and  Seneca  have  gi- 
ven descriptions  of  this  grotto, 
without  making  any  mention  of 
its  author.  Yarro  appears  to  have 
attributed  it  to  Cucullus.  It  is 
very  probable  that  it  was  made 
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by  ike  Neapdlitans  and  Cnmeaiifl,- 
tO'  form  an  easier  mode  of  oozb- 
muBicatkni  between  them.  It  is 
entirely' pewed  with  stones  from 
YesuYius.  Towards  its  centre  a 
small  <^enuig  has  beenperfora* 
ted,  through  which  a  few  rays 
of  light  are 'admitted.  This  grotto 
is  so  singularly  ntuated,  that  in 
the  last  days!  in  October  the  set- 
ting son  illumines'  its  whole 
length,  when  his  r&js  reach  a 
house  situated  at  Cmaja,  for  the 
inhabitants  of  whidi  the  sun  has 
already  set. 

To  the  pl*esent  day  the'  grotto 
has  served  as  a  part  of  the  road 
going  frojn  J^aples  to  Pozzitoli ; 
but  the  nfew  one,  constructed  on 
the  sea  side,  offers  a  much  more 
agreeable  passage. 

A  small  chapel,  likewise  hewn 
in  the  mountain,  is  seen  on  the 
left  side;  it  is  kept  by  a  kind 
of  hermit,  on  whom  the  travdler 
usually  bestows  a  trifle. 

On,  our  retom  from  the  grotto, 
we  find,  soon  after,  on  the  right 
side  of. the  wj^y. 

2Vte  Qhuroh  of  Santa  Maria  di 
Piedigrotta, — This  pretty  temple 
is  indebted  for  its  erection,  in 
1858,  to  the  deVotion  of  three 
persons,  who.  had  a  miraculous 
yision  on  the  8th  <»f' September, 
m  which  thiBy  were  ordered  by 
Ihe  Virgin  to  build  this  church. 
It  is  small,  but  the  rererence  %he 
Neapolitans  hare  fbr  the  image 
oi  th^  Tirgin  od  the  grand  altar, 
daily  attnwts  a  number  of  per« 
sons« 

'  It  contains,  besides,  six  fine 
pieturcs,  three  of  which  are  upon 
wdod,  br  Hemtel,  Sslntafede,  Ber^ 
Bttrdo  Lana;-  and^Mavtin  deY<a. 
Thesf  were  retouched  in  the  year 
1821,  when  the-  whole  dmroh 
#as  repaired  by  4he  cares  of  the 


Bev.  Arcangelo  Origlia,  its  pre-* 
sent  curate. 

The  chapel  contiguous  to  the 
Sacristy  is  ornamented  with  a 
beautifal  fresco  representing  the 
principal  miracles  of  our  Lord 
and  tiie  four  Evangelists.  It  is 
l^e  work  of  Belisario  Corenzio, 
a  celebrated  painter  in  fresco. 

A  solemn  feast  is  celebrated 
in  this  church  on  the  8th  Sep- 
tember. The  king^repairs  thither 
on, that  day,  in  grand  state,  ac- 
compained  by  all  the  royal  fa- 
mily, to  worship  the  image  of 
the  Virgin :  this  ceremony  is  ren- 
dered still  more  brilliant  by  the 
number  of  troops  ranged  along 
the  street  of  Ohitna,  and  by  the 
immense  crowd  of  persons  who 
come  from  the  neighbouring  plsr 
ces  to  partake  in  this  festival, 
which  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
magnificent  in  Naples. 

From  the  little  church  we  have 
just  visited,  we  turn  to  the  right, 
and  going  a  short  distance,  we 
enter  the  grounds  of  the  Cheva- 
lier Truccfaiarola,  and  find  there 

The  Womb  of  Virgil,  —  In  its 
primitive  stmctnre  this  tomb  had 
^e  form  of  a  small  temple,  in 
tiie  middle  of  which  was  the  se- 
pnlehral  urn,  suppiMrted  by  nine 
columns  of  white  marblCi  It  bore 
the  following  distich,  composed, 
as  every  body  knows,  by  Virgil 
himself  a  little  before  he  ex- 
pired: 

Mantua  me  genuit;  Calabri  rapuwe, 

tenet  noue 
PMtanope:  Ceeinl  paseua,  rnra  bovM. 

Th  expression  tenet  nunc  Par 
tenope  sufficiently  shows  that  the 
Ipoet  wais  afware  that  his  ashes 
would  be  removed  into  this  place. 
It  is  probable  that  he  himself 
had  solicitdd  this*  removal  fr6m 
Augustus,  with  whom  he  was 
tra^elUng  when  attacked  by  h? 
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last  iUness.  It  vas  in  foct  by 
order  of  the  emperor  that  the 
removal  took  place.  No  doubt  is 
to  be  entertained  ^at  this  is  Hie 
true  spot  where  the  remains  of 
Virgil  were  placed,  as,  besides 
tradition,  we  have  liie  testimony 
of  historians,  of  Statins,  a  poet 
of  the  first  century,  and  of  Ae- 
lius  Donatus,  a  celebrated  gram- 
marian of  the  fonrth  century,  who 
says  that  the  ashes  of  Virgil  were 
deposited  on  the  road  of  Poz- 
znoli,  "intra  lapidera  secundum," 
that  is  to  say,  between  the  first 
and  second  mile  stones  from 
Naples.  The  road  indeed  is  now 
lower,  but  in  those  times  it  might 
have  been  on  the  level  of  the 
tomb.  It  may  be  likewise  sup- 
posed that  this  monument  was 
placed  somewhat  higher  than  the 
public  way  on  account  of  the 
reputation  of  the  man  it  was  inr 
tended  to  commemorate. 

The  tomb  remained  in  the 
state  we  have  described  till  the 
year  1326.  No  trace  whatever  of 
the  urn  or  columns  now  exists; 
the  only  remains  consist  of  a 
square  room  without  ornaments 
in  the  inside,  rendered  -  rather 
picturesque  by  the  verdant  or- 
naments with  which  it  is  sur- 
rounded. In  the  same  grounds 
the  traveller  Will  be  invited  to 
rest  a  little  upon  a  terrace,  from 
which  he  may  enjoy  a  stupend- 
ous sigt  of  the  Vomero,  Chiaja, 
and  the  crater. 

Near  this  place  may  still  be 
seal  the  ruins  of  the  aqueduct 
which  conveyed  the  waters  of  the 
lake  Serino  to  the  Piscina  mira- 
bile,  an  ancient  reservoir  of  wa- 
ter, of  which  we  shall  speak  here« 
after. 

Descending  from  the  tomb  of 
Virgil  we  find- 

•2%€  Shore  €f  Merg€llina',''^n 


this  de%btfol  epM  ott'riAges 
usually  parade  every  afternoon 
in  summer,  to  -e^joy  the  breeze 
and  a  disencumbered  view  of  the 
sea.  It  is  also  very  much  fre- 
quented by  pedestriass^  who  use 
it  as  a  promenade^  Maoiy  small 
boats  may  be  eontinuaUy  seen 
landing  at  this  beadi.  They  com- 
monly cooieft*om  St  Lucia.  Others 
st&ri  from  Mergellina,  cowing  to 
the  latter  place;  and  eertainiy 
no  passage  on  the  sea  is  compa* 
rable  for  amusement  to  this,  as 
it  afi^ords  a  sight  of  the  most 
enchanting  part  of  the  bay  of  Na- 
ples. The  shore  is  decovered  with 
a  number  of  houses,  which  in  that 
position  may  be  called  country 
houses,  and  they  are  intersected 
by  vineyards,  orchardfi,or  gardens. 
At  the  extremity  of  the  shore  is 
The  Church  of  St  Mary  del 
Parto.  —  The  ground  on  which 
this  church  is  situated  was  gi- 
ven by  Frederick  II  of  Arragon, 
king  of  Naples,  to  his  secretary, 
Sannazare,  a  celebrated  Latin 
poet,  who  was  bom  at  Naples; 
here  he  constructed  a  country 
house  with  a  tower,  or  which 
he  had  •  a  great  partiality;  but 
King  Frederick  having  lost  his 
Idn^oHi  in  1 501,  Philibert,  prince 
of  Orange  and 'viceroy  of. Naplesj 
caused  it  to  be  demottsked.  Sui- 
nazare>complained  bitterly  of  tfam 
infringement  <m  his  proptery ;  and 
in  1529  erected  on  the  rum%  of 
his  country*'house  the  present 
ecclesiastieal  edifice,  which  he 
gave  to  i^  Servite  monks. 

Sannazare  having  died  on  the 
following  Tear,  the  -Serrites,  as  a 
mark  of  their  respect  for  his  me^ 
mory,  erected  -in  the  dftoir  of  the 
chnrdi  a  mansoleun^  which  is  as 
magnificent  m  its  designs  as  'iti 
the  .  sculptures  with  irhidi  it  is 
decorated?  it  is  tfaeumte^  werjp 
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of  Santacroo^  And  t)f  the  brother 
Jerome  Poggibonzi.  The  bust  of 
Sannazare  is  placed  in  the  centre 
of  two  genii,  who  are  weeping, 
and  holding  in  their  hands  gar- 
lands of  cypresses.  The  two  sides 
are  embelbshed  with  statoes  of 
Apollo  and  Minerva,  which  are 
denon^nated  David  and  Jndith. 
The  pedestal,  supporting  a  se* 
palchral  urn,  contains  a  one  has- 
relief,representingFaun8,Nymphe, 
and  Shepherds,  cSnging  and  play- 
ing on  various  musical'  instra- 
ments;  these  figures  have  allu- 
sion to '  three  •  kinds  of  poetry,  in 
which  Sannaisarewas  a  di8tingni»- 
hed  writer.  Le  Bembo  caused  this 
BK>nument  to  be  engraved  witii 
ti^e '  following  distich,  which  he 
had  composed  himself,'  and  m 
#hich  he  compares  Sannazare  to 
Virgil,  whose  tomb  is  in  the  vi- 
cinity. Sincemswas  the  pastoral 
name  of  Sannazare. 

t>e  sacro  cineri  flores.  HIc  ille  Maroni. 
SlneeruB,  Mnsa,  prozlmus  nt  tnmiilo. 

SOUTHERN  EXCURSIONS, 

RoYAt  Palace  of  Pohtici,  Hercu- 
LANEUM,  Pompeii,  Stabia,  Mount 
Vesuvius,  Castellamare ,  Sor- 
aiNTo,  AND  Capri. 

Beilroeui.'-^The  railroad,  from 
Naples  to  Nocera  and  Castella- 
mare, passing  Portici,  Torre  del 
6¥eco,  and  Torre  dell'  Annun- 
ziata,  was  the  first  constracted  in 
Italy.  It  is  undertaken  b^  a  French 
company  under  the  dvection  of 
MM  Bayard  de  la  Vingtrie,  bro«- 
thers,  and  the  Vergto,  the  gran*- 
tee.  The  rails  are  of  English  iron, 
whfl8ttlve6prings,pinB,  platforma, 
hav^  all  been  made  wiui  the  item 
from  Fomchambault  This  road 
has  hitherto  escaped  thedvere- 
did  attendant  on  sinBlar  under* 


taking^;  ^  Ihilds,  only  twelve 
millions  and  a  half,  were  raised 
by  the  shareholders,  and  public 
confidence  was  so  great  that  the 
costly  assistance  of  the  gentlemen 
haulers  has  not  been  found  ne- 
cessary. An  interest  of  6  per  cent, 
is  guaranteed  to  the  shareholders 
during  the  continuation  of  the 
works,  and  notwithstanding  the 
difficulties  attendant  on  begin- 
nings, it  has  been  regularly  wor- 
ked, and  the  dividend  for  the  first 
six  months  of  1840  ,amounted  to 
6'|4  per  cent.  The  terminus  is 
close  to  the  Piazza  Mercato,  where 
omnibuses  are  in  attendance.  This 
road  crosses  the  rich  plain  ex- 
tending to  Portici,  and  passes 
over  Herculaneum.  On  some  points 
it  is  nearly  washed  by  the  waves ; 
from  the  bottom  of  the  carriage 
the  shore  is  not  visible,  and  if 
one  only  felt  a  little  sea  sick- 
ness, one  might  feuicy  one's  self 
in  a  steamboat  Independently  of 
Its  rapidity,  this  manner  of  tra- 
velling is  hiffhly  agreeabla,  as 
one  escaftes  a  horribly  dusty  road, 
or  rather  a  bustling,  dusty  street, 
three  leagues  long.  The  macar 
roni  of  Torre  del  Greco  (the  prin- 
cipal industry  of  the  place)  is 
just  as  good  as  fono^ly,  although 
it  is  no  longer  covered  with  dust 
or  broken  by  the  jolting  of  the 
carts  in  its  transit  to  Naples.  The 
average  number  of  travellers,  per 
day,  is  from  8,000  to  4,000.  The 
pleasure  excursion  on  Sunday  is 
a  visit  to  the  palace  of  P<»rtioi 
and  its  gardens. 

ROUTE  87. 

]^API^8  TO  POBTICI,   VESUVIUS, 
AND.  H£RCU;^£UM, 

Thest  are  two  branches  of  rail- 
road from  the  first  station :  one 
to  Castellamare^  byPorticifTom- 
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del  Oreco,  and  Torre  Annrm- 
ziata;  the  other  to  Nocera,.by 
Pompeii,  Scafati,  Angri,  and  Par 
gani.  Trains  to  both  places  every 
hour.  Fares  from  Naples. 

1st  cl.  2nd  cl. 

Or.  .  Gr. 

From  Naplos  to  Porticl   .  15  10 

^    Torre  del  Greco  .  .  20  15 

—  Torre  Annunzlata  .  40  25 

—  GaKtellam&re   ....  50  35 
^    Pompeii  or  Soafati  ..  50  85 

—  Angri 60  40 

—  Pagani  or  Nocera    .  75  50 

Time:  to  Portici,  fifteen  mi- 
nutes; to  Pompeii  and  Castella- 
mare,  fifty  to  sixty  minutes. 

N.B.  The  first  class  carriages 
should  always  be  taken. 

PORTICL 

TrayeUers  intending  to  visit  Ve- 
suvius  or  Herculaneum,  should 
stop  at  this  station. 

Royal  Palace, — This  superb  par 
lace  was  built  by  Charles  IH  in 
1736,  from  the  design  of  Anthony 
Oannevarik  Its  situation  is  the  most 
beautiftd  that  can  be  imagined. 
The  principal  front  overlooks  tiie 
sea,  and  commands  a  most  magni- 
ficent view  of  the  gulf  of  Sor- 
rento, the  island  of  Capri,  the 
summit  of  Pausilippo,  the  island 
of  Procida,  and  the  whole  of  tiie 
gulf  of  Naples.  The  great  court, 
which  is  in  the  form  of  anocta- 
-  con,  is  crossed  by  the  public  road. 
On  two  sides  of  this  court  are 
the  royal  apartments,  containing 
ancient  mosaics,  a  room  entirely 
paved  and  plastered  with  china, 
and  a  gallery  which  has  been  but 
lately  formed.  The  palace  has 
also  delightful  sl^ady  groves,  and 
beautiful  gs^rdens,  interspersed 
i^ith  basins  and  fountains.'  These 
gardens  are  open  to  die  public, 
but  the  palftoe  cannot  he  seen 
when  aiiy  of  the  royai  family 
are  there.  i  •  : 


This  celebrated  moimtain  is  vir 
sited  both  by  day  and  night,  the, 
latter  is  most  decidedly  the  best 
time,  though  of  course  the  most 
inccmvenient  and  dangerous.  At 
the  Portaoi  station  guides  gener^ 
ally  way-lay  strangers,  and  con- 
duct them  to  Resi^a,  a  walk  of 
about  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes; 
here  horses  or  mules  ajre  provi- 
ded, at  the  expense  either  day 
or  nif^t  of  1  piaster  each,  inclu- 
ding- the  guide;  but  to  prevent 
any  misunderstanding,  an  agree- 
ment should  be  made  before 
starting«  The  road  to  what  is  cal- 
led the  Hermitage  is  exceedingly 
rough,  but  bordered  with  festoons 
of  delicious  -  looking  lachrymae 
grapes.  The  time  occupied  in 
reaching  the  hermitage  and  new 
observatory  is  about  one  .  hour 
and  a  half.  Three  quarters  more, 
through  immense  clinkers  of  lava, 
brings  us  to  the  base  of  the  moun- 
tain, where  the  horses  are  left. 
Three  quarters  more  sharp  work 
will  bring  you  to  the  edge  of  the 
outside  crater.  Within  this,  eggs 
may  be  cooked  and  eaten;  these 
are  brought  up  with  bread,  gra- 
pes, and  wine. 

The  old  fashioned  system  which 
existed  in  Madam  Starkie's  time 
is  expbded^  and  speculating  pro« 
videre  of  the  above  simple  fare 
keep  by  your  side  from  Besida 
to  the  summit;  as  they  are  bejond^ 
the  reach  of  the  police  tarm,  it 
is  just  as  well  to  say '  ^gtianto  ne. 
dontandate"  before  you  b^in  to 
devour,  A  good  long  staff,  and 
strong  shoes,  are  great  ^^helps" 
in  this  eOQCursion,  uie  guides  alt<» 
provile  gtedles  and  straps*  whifib 
t^,  fasten  round  tibteir own  bod^ 
by  taking  hdd,'of  the  oliheR  mA 
great  asaiMaficeifwiU  be  DJ(ordfM&, 
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!Night-wO!rir  is' nstiMly  more  ex- 1  wetrteniBider  tiie kst is lihe Bhoxrr 
pensive  tban  by  day,'  as  tordiee  test-  a&d  most  frequented. 


are  sometMes  ifs^d,  and  a  rest 
takes  place  at  the  hermitage; 
where  some  expense  must  be  in* 
curred  for  rery  que^  aocommo* 
dation.  A  small  ffee' is  tfsttally 
given'  to  the  soldiers  stationed  ^n 
me  mountain  to  protect  visitors; 
for,  although  places  tji^ere  and 
paid  by  the  government,  a  trifling 
fee  will  insure  their  close  atten- 
dance both  up  and  down; 

Ladies  who  are  no' determined 
pedestrians  should  be  carried  up 
m  a  chair. 

N.B.  Provide  some  new  pieces 
of  coin,  and  place  in  the  centre 
of  a  piece  of  red  hot  lava,  about 
the  size  of  a  French  roll;  this 
forms  an  interesting  souvenir  of 
Vesuvius.  The  descent  is  a  sort 
on  sandy  felide  up  to  ybur  knees. 
•  This  terrific  mountafn  is  si- 
tuated between  the  Apennines 
and  the  sea ;  it  is  environed  by 
two  other  mountains,  one  of  which 
is  called  Somma,  and  the  other 


The  top  of  this  mouiitain  pre* 
seats  a  hoiriUe  gulfy  or  crater^ 
three  miles,  and  a.  third  in  eir-^ 
cumference.  A  tour  round  it  is 
rendered  eottremely  painAil,  and 
it  takes  two  hours,  and  a  halfL 
ThQ  inside  of  the  oater,  as  seen, 
at  present,  is  a.  frightful  abyss^ 
exactly  made  like  a  hollow  iur 
verted  cone.  On  the  sid^  called 
Del  Parcolo,  towards  the  mountain 
of8bnmia4tiB  2,000  feet  deep,while 
its  depth  does  not  exceed  1,200  feet 
on  the  side  looking  towards  the 
Romitorio.  The  bottom  of  this 
gulf  a(ppeaf8  solid,'  and  millions 
of  little  columns  of  smoke  oonti^ 
nually  issue  front  its  internal  sides^ 

Vesuvius  «will  sometimes  pre- 
serve a  tranquil  appearance  fojf 
several  years ,  exhaling  i  only  « 
slight  smoke;  but  this- ^^pparent 
calm  must  iiot  be  trufited  to,  for 
it  is  then  perh)i^s<thali  the  voK 
canic-  matter,  wUehtis  constantly 
boiUng'  and  f  enoentlng  in  the  heart 


Ottajano.Although  separated  from  of  the  mottbtBin, .  is  seeking,:  to 


^ach  other,  these  motttrtainB  have 
one  common  base ;  it  is  even  be^ 
fieved  that  they  once  formed  a 
single  mountain,  much  higher  thaEU 
they  are  atpresent,  and  that  their 
separation  was  the  effect  6f  some 
eruption,  which  divided  their  sum- 
mits, at  the  satue  tiiiie  that  it 
converted  them  into-  craters.  Ve- 
suvius is  in  the  form  of  a  pyrar» 
mid;  its  perpendicular  heigt be- 
fore the  last  eruption  was  578 
feet,  and  the  circumference  of 
the  three  mountains  taken  at  their 
base  is  thirty  miles. 

Three  different  roods  lead  to 
the  summit  of  Mount  Vesuvius; 
that  of  Massa  and  St  Sebastian, 
towards  the  north,  of  Ottajano 
on  the  east,  and  of  St  Maria  di 
Pupliano,  above  mentioned,  on  the 


escape  from'  the  profound  al^yss 
in  which  it  is  contained..  It  is  also 
under  these  circumstaiaces  thM 
subfertattean •  eonousatoms: are  sor 
Metiiues^  felt  When  tJiidk/clQud^ 
of  black  9m«ke  avoiseen  tDrise« 
and  particulwrly  wiben  ihey  as-* 
same  -  a  white  appeiramie,  and 
the  form  of  a  cone  or  a  pipe  tree, 
it  is  considered  as  a  certain  indi- 
cation of  an  approaching  eruption.. 
It  has  been^  observed  that  the 
waters  recede  from  the  sea^shore 
during  an  eruption,  which  haa 
induced  a  belief  that  tibey  are 
absorbed  in  the  interior  of  the 
mountain,'  and  the  marine  shells 
that  are  always -found  in  the  wa- 
ter emitted  by  Vesuvius  render 
this  opinion  very  probable.  From 
whatever  souree  Uie  waters  which 
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hav^  penetrftted  tihis  fhnuioeoci- 
ginally  sprang,  they  must  neoes- 
sarily  aagment  the  force,  and 
agitation  of  ihe  v<dcamc  matt^, 
and  may  perhaps  produce  the 
eruption. 

Sulphur  is  certainly  the  most 
inflammable  matter  with  which  we 
are  acquainted,  and  is  the  pri- 
mary cause  of  the  burning  of  a 
Yolcano  as  of  the  thunderbolt, 
which  in  fact  leswres  wherever 
it  passes  the  same  smell  of  sul- 
phur as  the  productions  of  Ve- 
suvius. Natural  philosophers  and 
chemists  have  proved  by  num- 
berless experiments  that  theiire 
of  volcanoes  is  greatly  «;qf>erior 
in  strength  to  tiaat  of  burning 
coals,  or  even  to  the  fmmace  of 
a  glasshouse,  and  l^at  volcanic 
heat  is  consequently  ef  much 
longer  duration. 

Jimongst  the  production  of 
Vesuvius  the  lava  is  the  most 
remarkable ;  it  is  a  sort  of  liquid 
fire,  of  the  consistence  of  melted 
glasft  It  usually  issues  from  the 
sides  of  the  mountain  during  an 
eruption,  spreads  itself  like  a 
torrent  at  its  foot,  and  sometimes 
extends  as  far  as  the  sea-shore, 
where  it  forms  small  promonto- 
ries. When  the  lava  stops  it 
loses  by  degrees  its  natural  heat, 
and  is  converted  into  a  sort  of 
stone  of  a  brown  oc^ur,  as  hard 
and  as  easily  polished  as  marble, 
for  which  it  is  often  used  as  a 
substitute;  This  lava  runs  slowly, 
and  with  a  sort  of  gravity; it  is 
very  thick^  and  generally  very 
deep.  It  someiimes  rises  to  t)ie 
height  of  fifteen  feet,  and  spreads 
itself  also  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent The  smallest  obstacle  is 
sufficient  to  impede  its  course. 
It  will  then  stop  at  the  distance 
of  seven  or  eight  paces,  swell, 
and  siBTound  whatever  opposes 


its  passage,  till  it  bus  either 
destroyed  it  or  covered  it.  If  the 
obstacle  is  formed  by  flints  or 
p(»rotts  stones,  they  break  with 
a  noise  nearly  resembling  the 
report  of  cannon^  X^arge  trees 
and  buildings  present  still  greater 
obstacles  to  the  course  of  the 
lava,  which  as  usal  stops  and 
then  somrounds  these  objects, 
as  it  does  smaller  ones.  The  lea- 
ves of  the  trees  then  begin  to 
turn  yellow,  soon  become  dry. 
at  len^h  burst  into  a  flame,  ana 
the  tree  itself  is  consumed ;  but 
it  rarely  occurs  that  houses  or 
other  buildings  are  destroyed  by 
the  progress  of  the  lava.  The 
lava  preserves  ^  its  interior  heat 
a  very  long  time^  and  as  it  cools 
it  becomes,  as  we  mentioned 
before,  as  hard  as  stone,  and 
assumes  a  hrqwn  colour,  inter- 
mixed with  red  and  blue  spots. 
It  is  used  for  paving  the  streets 
in  Naples  and  the  neighbouring 
towns,  and  when  it  is  properly 
polished  it  becomes  so  glossy 
Uiat  it  is  manufactured  into  tables, 
and  snuff-boxes,  and  even  into, 
rings  mxd  earrings; 

The. ashes  of  Vesuvius  are 
nearly  of  the  same  nature  as  the 
lava.  The  force  with  which  they 
issue  irfmx  the  crater  impels 
them  to  a'  considerable  heights 
and  sustains  them  a  long  time 
in  the  air.  The  wind  sometimes 
carries  ^em  to  an  astonishing 
distance.  The  ancient  writers 
assert  that  during  the  eruption 
in  the  ^year  79  the  ashes  from 
Vesuvius  extendet  to  Egypt  and 
Syria,  that  they  reached  Con* 
stantixK)ple  in  472,  Apulia  and 
Calabria  in  1189;  and  if  they 
are  to  be  credited,  Sardinia,  Ra- 
gusa,  and  Constantinople  in  163 1. 
These  volcanie  ashes  mixing  with 
the  water  form  a  liquid  matter. 
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^ich  spreads  itself  'oyer  the 
land,  and  infsinHates  itself  into 
the  mteorior  of  the  houses,  as 
was  the  case  at  Heronlaiieiim 
and  Poaipeii. 

Some  judgment  may  be  fomied 
of  the  Streii^h  and  impetuosity 
of  this  volcano  by  observing  the 
prodigious  height  to  which  the 
column  of  «noke  asoends.  It  is 
said  that  during  the  eruption  of 
1631  the  -height  of  this  column 
was  estimated  at  thirty  miles, 
and  i^at  in  1779  at  1,000  fathoms 
in  height,  and  twenty  in  dia- 
meter. Vesuvius  also  emits  stones 
of  an  encnriBOus  size  and  weight, 
as  well  as  to  an  astonishing  dis- 
tance. One  of  the  most  singular 
circumstances  respecting  this 
wonderful  phencHiienon  of  nature 
is,  that  so  immense  is  the  quan- 
tity of  volcanic  substances  which 
issue  from  its  tremendous  fur- 
nace, and  which  •  cover  all  the 
land  in  the  environs,  extending 
even  to  the  Seashore,  that  they 
would  be  sufficient,  if  collected 
togeter,  to  form,  a  mountain  at 
least  four  times  as  big  as  Ye- 
suTins  itself. 

-  It  is  certainly  an :  ettroueous 
opinion,  although-many  have  sup- 
ported it,  that  Vesuvius  has  com- 
mreinication  with  other  volcanoes, 
and  particularly  with  Mount  Aetna 
w  Sidly,  the  Soli'atara  of  Poz- 
znoli^  and  the  island  of  Ischia. 
The  most  scrupulous  attention 
and  correct  observations  have 
disproved  this  assertion ;  neither 
is  It  true  that  the  eruptions  of 
Mount  Aetna  and  Vesuvius  take 
place  at  the  same  time  and  from 
a  common  cause,  or  that  one  of 
them  is  in  a  state  of  ignition 
when  the  other  is  extinguished, 
as  others  have  supposed 

The  first  eruptian  of  Mount 
VesnvioSr  menticaied  by  th^  early 


writers,  is  that  of  tha  Wk  of 
August,  in  the  79th  year  of  the 
Ohnstian  era,  which  buried  the 
town  of  Htoculaneum,  afi  well  as 
those  oi  Pompeii  and  Stabia.  But 
other  eruptions  must  necessarily 
have  taken  place  previous  to 
this  epoch,  as  it  is  well  known 
that  the  streets  of  these  very 
towns  w«:e  already  paved  with 
lava  and  other  volc^uiic  substan* 
ces,  which  has  induced  a  belief 
that  Vesuvius  had  been  con- 
sidered* as  an  extinguished  vol* 
cano  for  a  considerable  period^ 
during  which  time  several  towns 
were  built  in  its  environs. 

The  eruption  of  the  year  79  was 
terrific ;  the  volcano  suddenly  ope* 
ned  with  a  tremendous  eo^losion^ 
and  a  thick  volume  of  smoke  is- 
sued from  it,  rising  in  the  forni. 
of  a  cone.  The  sky  was  obscured 
during  three  days,  the  waters  re- 
ceded from  the  sea  shore  and 
the  volcano  emitted  ashes  and 
other  substances  in  such  immense 
quantities  as  entij^ly  to  cover 
Ae  towns  of  Herculafteum,  Pom- 
peii, and  Stabia.  Pliny  :the  natu- 
ralist, who  left  Misena,  where  he 
joommanded  the  Boman  fleet,  in 
order  to.  obtain  a  nearer  view  of 
this  grand  spectacle,  fell  a  vie- 
tim  to  his:  curiosity  at  Stabia, 
where  he  wa^  suffocated  by  the 
ashes.  Pliny  the  younger,  his  ne- 
phew, has  left  us  an  ample  as 
well  as  minute  description  of  this 
terrible  eruption,  in  his  letters  ta 
Tacitus. 

Eruptions  of  Vesuvius  also  took 
place  in  the  years  20d,  472, 512, 
686,  and  1036.  It  we  may  give 
credit  to  the  assertions  of  Char- 
les S%oniu8,  he  has  assured  us 
that  &.e  eruption  of  472  filled 
all  Europe  with  ashes,  and  pro- 
duced such  an  alarm  at  Oonstan- 
tinople  that  the  Emperor  he^ 
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abandoned  the  city^^which  is  be* 
veirtheless  more  than  760  miles 
fromYestiviuB.  Scotus,  in  his  Iti- 
nerary, spealdng  of  the  eruption 
in  1036,  says  that  he  has  read 
in  the  annals  of  Italy  that  the 
sides  of  Vesuvius  opened  and  that 
torrents  of  fire  issued  from  them, 
which  extended  as  far  as  the  sea. 

There  were  also  other  erup- 
tions in  1049,  1138,  1139,  1306, 
and  1500 ;  but  that  in  1631,  which 
was  the  thirteenth,  was  more  ter- 
rible than  any  of  the  preceding. 
On  the  16th  December,  1631, 
afber  violent  concussions  of  the 
earth  had  been  felt,  and  volumes 
of  black  smoke  seen  to  ascend 
in  the  form  of  a  cone— at  all  ti- 
mes a  fatal  presage — the  side  of 
the  mountain  towards  Napl^ 
burst  opei^,  8^d  emitted  a  torrent 
of  lava,  which  soon  separating, 
took  its  course  in  seven  aiffwent 
directions,  destroying  the  towns 
and  villages  in  the  environs.  Tor- 
rents of  boiling  water  afterwards 
issued  from  the  crater,  accompa- 
nied by  violent  shocks  of  an  earith>> 
quake.  This  frightfol  deluge  inun- 
dated the  surrounding  country, 
tore  up  the  tress  by  the  roots, 
threw  down  the  houses,- and  in*- 
jured  more  than  500  persons,  who 
were  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Torre  del  Greco.  In  the  town  of 
Naples,  also,  3,000  individuals 
suffered  from  the  effects  of  this 
direful  calamity,  whidi  continued 
till  the  middle  of  the  montli  of 
January,  1632. 

The  eruptions  oftibte  years  1660, 
1682,  1694,  1698,  1701,  were  not 
less  alarming;  and  from  1701  to 
1737  scarcely  a  year  elapsed  in 
which  Vesuvius  did  not  emit  lava, 
or  at  least  smoke.  The  eruptions 
which  took  place  in  1737,  1761, 
1764, 1769, 1760, 1766,  and  1766, 
were  also  very  considerable;  bat 


that  of  ihe  19th  October,  1M7, 
was  trenaendoBs;  tbe  concusakni 
of  the  earth  was  severely. felt  at 
the  dktanee  of  twenty  mile&  Even 
at  Naples  the  sand  and  ashes  Idl 
in  showers,  and  the  lava  in  its 
course  rose  to  the  height  of  twenty- 
four  feet,  and  spread  itself  to  the 
breadth  of  300. 

The  eruptions  of  the  years  1 776,. 
1778,  and  1779,  proved  le^s  fatal, 
but  that  which  took  place  in  1794 
was  very  violent;  a  torrent  of  lava 
was  emitted  which'  covered  the 
surrounding  conntry,  and  the  hou- 
ses in  the  Torre  dd  Greco* 

Thus  thirty-six.  emptions  are 
reckoned  to  have  taken  place  from 
the  years  79  to  1794;  but  they 
might  almost  be  said  to  occur 
annually,  for  scarcefy  a  year  pas- 
ses but  a  greater  or  less  quan- 
tity of  lava,  ashes,  and  other  vo^ 
canic  substances,  are  ieBiitted«itr 
her  from  th&  crater  or  the  sides 
of  the-  mountain*  The  two  most 
reoentandremaarkable,  from  1794, 
have,  taken  place  in  ^e  yeai» 
1819  and  1822.    : 

Observations  upon  the  former 
have  been  made  and  published 
by  M.  de  Gimbemat  He  had  fol- 
lowed the  coarse  of  the  ernptions 
nearest  to- this,  which  hai^ened 
towards'  the.  <end  of  Novem^r, 
and  by  the  means  of.  a  bacomeh 
ter,  which  he  fixed  upon  the  hig- 
hest point  of  Vosuvins  a  {few  daps 
befbre  this  tsame'erupttoov  he  hiA 
found  that  the  height  of  thcmoon- 
tain  since  last  Jannary  had  di- 
minished more  than  sixty  feet, 
by  the  frequent. falling  of  the 
crater.  After  the  eruption  it  be- 
came still  farther  diminished,  as 
even  the  pinnacle  on  which  the 
barometer  was  fixed  fell  into  the 
interior  of  the  crater. 
~  The  eruption  of  1822  deserves 
to  be  partictilarly  described,  being 
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one  of  the  most  recefit,  ibid  the 
most  singular  which  ever  hap- 
pened. 

Motion  of  1822.— For  seven 
days  previous  to  the  eruption  Ve- 
suvius had  thrown  out  mndi  more 
smoke  than  usual,  though  not  so 
much  as  to  give  ground  for  ex- 
traordinary alarm.  The  first  phe- 
nomenon which  caused  an  erup- 
tion to  he  apprehended  as  immi- 
nent appeared  on  the  22nd  Oo- 
toher^  in  the  afternoon.  A  white 
column  of  smoke  rose  from  the 
krfty  crater  of  the  volcano,  which, 
gradually  increasing  both  in 
breadth  and  height,  became  a 
most  striking  object  At  its  sum- 
mit the  smoke,  wnich  had  become 
very  thick,  extended  itself  circu- 
larly^ so  as  to  give  the  whole  co- 
lumn a  form  very  much  like  that 
of  an  insulated  pine  tree  in  the 
country.  The  sky  was  clear,  but 
shortly  after  it  ^ew  dark  under 
this  very  mass  of  smoke,  which 
displayed  itself  all  round  the  ho- 
rizon, losing  its  whiteness,  and 
assnming  now  an  ashy  colour.  The 
night  came  on,  and  two  or  three 
streams  of  lava  were  now  per- 
ceived flowing  down  the  moun- 
tain; none  of  them,  however,  pas- 
sed as  yet  beyond  ^its  middle. 
People  began  to  feel  alarmed  at 
this  sight  Some  calamity  was  ap- 
prehended, though  none  happe- 
ned on  that  night,  nor  on  the  fol- 
lowing day.  It  was  towards  the 
evening  oi  the  28rd  that  the  lava 
vigorously  began  to  follow  its 
course,  and  wmle  on  the  side  op- 
podte  to  Naples,  it  threatened 
Otti^ano,  it  was  seen  from  this 
capital  to  approach  the  village 
of  Resina.  Two-third  parts  of  the 
mountain,  from  the  top  down- 
wards, were  quite  covered  with 
the  igneous  matter,  the  redness 
of  which  admirably  contrasted 


with  the  dark  appearance  of  the 
atmosphere.  The  horror  of  the 
night  was  increased  by  a  silent 
flashning  of  serpentine  fire,  which 
from  time  to  time  appeared  in 
the  air,  illuminating  the  fright- 
ful blackness  of  the  smoke  above. 
This  kind  of  taciturn  lightning  ' 
had  never  appeared  during  the 
preceding  eruptions.  In  the  me- 
antime a  large  farm  was  burning 
upon  the  right  declivity  of  the 
mountain,  which  produced  a  fla- 
ming volume  of  fire,  distinctly  ^ 
visible  from  Naples,  over  the  per- 
manent and  more  red  appearafice 
of  the  lav^  The  villages  to  which 
it  was  approaching,  were  filled 
with  consternation  and  disorder. 
Everybody  would  leave  his  house, 
and  none  his   goods.  Hence   a 
general  perplexity  prevailed,  at- 
tended with  cries,  contests,  and 
the  tumultuous   motions   oi  the 
people.  Malefactors,  availing  them- 
selves of  the  obscurity  of  the 
night,  mixed  in  the  crowd,  dis- 
guised as  women,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  steading.  The  police,  on 
tiieir  own  part,  were  making  ef- 
forts, endeavouring  to  prevent  the 
augmentation  and   conseqtiencesr 
of  the  uproar;  in  addition  to  which 
a  great  number  of  conveyances 
canying  those  who  were  anxious 
to  behold  more  nearly  the  stu- 
pendous working  of  the  mountain. 
All  these  circumstances  produced 
such  an  encumbrance,  along  the 
public  roads,  that  on  this  occa- 
sion they  might  be  said  to  be 
vehicles  of  tumult,  lamentations, 
and  horror. 

These  events  were  followed  by 
a  fall  or  rain  of  ashes,  which  lasted 
from  the  24th  to  the  evening  of  the 
26th,  with  less  or  more  density, 
'but  constantly  such  as  to  impede 
the  ordmary  course  of  light,  which 
during  those  days  appeared  yel 
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greater  rapiditrf  $  a  ooek  expir^il 
immediately  on  his  head  behig 
|mt  in  the  'ifslpoan  A  lighted 
flambeftn  becomes  graduiJly  ex-> 
tingnishedv 

The  effects  of  this  saine  va- 
pour appear  tobelesspemidous 
towards  the  human  race;  seve- 
ral persons  have  inhaled  it  wi- 
thout experiencing  any  very  in- 
jurioas  consequences.  It  is  said, 
however,  that  the  two  criminals 
whom  Peter  of  Toledo  caused  to 
be  shut  up  in  the  grotto  isoon 
died.  We  are  likewise  assured 
that  labourers  who  have  gone  to 
this  spot  to  sleep  have  never 
afterwards  awoke. 

Numerous  experiments  have 
been  made  respecting  Ihe  nature 
of  this  vapour,  and  it  is  acknow^ 
ledged  that  it  contains  neither 
sulphur,  vitriol,  arsenic,  nor  al- 
kaline. This  proves  that  it  cannot 
be  of  an  imheialthy!  nature,  which 
is  likewise  evident  from  the  fol- 
lowing fact: — the  dog,  on  which 
the  experiment  has  been  tried 
several  times  a  day  for  many 
years,  is  never  ill;  he  may  be 
said  never  to  suffer  any  pain 
except  when  his  respiration  is 

Erevonted.  These  observations 
ave  given  rise  to  numerous  sy- 
stems. Much  time  has  been  spent 
in  attempts  to  discover  the  cause 
of  this  exliraordinary  effect,  but 
no  satisfactory  reasons  have  yet 
been  adduced.  To  ascertain  the 
real  cause  remained  a  subject 
of  research  for  the  present  age,, 
in  which  philosophy  and  natural 
history  have  made  such  asto- 
nishing progress. 

About  one  milo  beyond  the  lake 

we  return  to  Naples  by  the  grotto 

of  Posilippo,  and  Virgil's  tomb. 

Posilippo  and  the  Grotto — On 

■'is   return   from  the  Grotta  del 

ie,  the  traveller  in  front  will 


haive  Ui^  .Idll.  of  Pausili^o^  m 
mecb  eelebtiatad  both  aidon|^r>the 
andents  and.  in  modem  times. 
The-  riehesi  Romans,  soeh  as  Lu- 
cuUitts  and  PoUio,  had  their. vil- 
las^  upon  this  emiiience;  aad  it 
seems  to. have  been  in  a&  times 
the  oherisked  abode  of  the  mu- 
ses, as  Yirgily  Silius  Italicus,  and 
Sannazare  Uved  there.  Polisippo, 
or  Paulisippo,  is  a  Greek  term 
signifying  cessation  of  sorrow,  a 
name  which  corresponds  remar- 
kably wdl  with  the  beaut^s  of 
its  situation.  The  mountain  fonais 
almost  all  the  western  side  of 
the  bay,  aad  gently  dedines. 
southward  in  proportion  as  it 
approaches  to  die  sea.  There  it 
ends,  in  a  point  called  Punta'di 
Posilippo. 

The  grotto  lies  under  this  hill, 
at  a  short  distasiee  from  the  villa. 

This  grotto  is  a  Rom^an  worlk, 
which  it  seems  was  begun  aii  its 
top  and  continued  downwards;  it 
is  about  fifty-lhree  feet  high  on 
the  side  looking  towards  Naples, 
and  broad  enough  for  two  coaches 
running  abreast;  it  extends  from 
east  to  west,  for  nearly  the  thurd 
of  a  mile.  The  original  use  of 
this  grotto  is  not  exactly  known. 
From  an  inscription  found  there, 
some  people  have  been  induced 
to  think  that  it  was  once  a  den 
dedicated  to  the  god  Mitra;  others 
have  said  that  it  was  first  pro- 
bably commenced,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  stone  and  sand, 
and  afterwards  continued  in  or- 
der to  abridgie  and  improve  the 
road  from  Pozzuoli  to  Naples, 
which  formerly  passed  over  the 
hill.  Strabo  and  Seneca  have  gi- 
ven descriptions  of  this  grotto, 
without  making  any  mention  of 
its  author.  Yarro  appears  to  have 
attributed  it  to  Lucullus.  It  is 
very  probable  that  it  was  made 
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by  ito  Neaplytitans'  and  Chiteeans,- 
tO'  focm  an  easier  mode  of  com- 
mHBication  between  them.  It  is 
entirely- perved  with  «tento  from 
Y«8UviU8.  Towards  its  centre  a 
small  opening  has  been  perfora- 
ted, through  which  a  few.  rays 
of  light  iaretadmitted.  This  grotto 
is  so  singularly  sitaated,  that  in 
tibe  last  days'  in  October  tiie  set- 
ting son  illumines  its  whole 
length,  wh^n  his  rays  reach  a 
house  sitnated  at  Ghicga,  for  the 
inhabitants  of  which  the  sun  has 
already  set. 

To  the  present  day  the'  grotto 
has  servea  as  a  part  of  the  road 
going  from  I^aples  to  Pozziroli; 
but  the  nfew  one,  constructed  on 
the  sea  side,  offers  a  much  more 
agreeable  passage. 

A  small  chapel,  likewise  hewn 
in  the  mountain,  is  seen  on  the 
left  side;  it  is  kept  by  a  kind 
of  hermit,  on  whom  the  traveller 
usually  bestows  a  trifle. 

On,  our  retam  from  the  grotto, 
we  find,  soon  after,  on  the  right 
side  of. the  way. 

The  Church  of  Santa  Maria  di 
PiMiqrotta, — This  pretty  temple 
is  indebted  for  its  erectibn,  in 
1868,  to  the  deyotion  of  three 
persons,  who  had  a  miraculous 
vision  on  the  8th  of ■  September, 
m  vdiich  thiey  were  ordered  by 
the  Virgin  to  build  this  church. 
It.  is  small^  but  the  reverence  %he 
NeapolitanB  have  for  the  image 
of  th6  Yhrgin  ori  the  grand  altar, 
daily  attracts  a  number  of  per« 
sons*  '  ' 

•  It  contains,  besides,  six  fine 
pie^res,  three  of  whicn  aarenpoa 
wdod,  by  Hemtel,-8dntafede,  Ber«> 
nardo  Laaa;>  and^Mavtin  d^Yoz. 
Ther  were  retouched  in  the  year 
1821,  When  Khe*  whole*  cfauroh 
wlas  repaored  by  the  cares  of  tiie 


Bev.  Arcang^o  Origlia,  its  pre>*' 
sent  curate. 

The  chapel  contiguous  to  the 
Sacristy  is  ornam^sted  with  a 
beautiful  fresco  representing  the 
principal  miracles  of  our  Lord 
and  the  four  Evangelists*  It  is 
the  work  of  Belisario  Corenzio, 
a  celebrated  painter  in  fresco. 

A  solemn  feast  is  celebrated 
in  this  church  on  the  8th  Sep- 
tember. The  king^repairs  thither 
on  that  day,  in  grand  state,  ac- 
compained  by  all  the  royal  fa- 
mily, to  worship  the  image  of 
the  Yirgin :  this  ceremony  is  ren- 
dered still  more  brilliant  by  the 
number  of  troops  ranged  along 
the  street  of  Ohiaia,  and  by  the 
immense  crowd  of  persons  who 
come  from  the  neighbouring  pla- 
ces to  partake  in  this  festival, 
which  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
magnificent  in  Naples. 

From  the  little  church  we  have 
just  visited,  we  turn  to  the  right, 
and  going  a  short  distance,  we 
enter  the  grounds  of  the  Cheva- 
lier Truccfaiarola,  and  find  there 

The  Womb  of  Virgil,  —  In  its 
primitive  stmctore  this  tomb  had 
the  form  of  a  smaH  temple,  in 
the  middle  of  which  was  the  se- 
pidehral  nm,  supported* by  nine 
columns  of  white  marble.  It  bore 
the  following  distich,  composed, 
as  every  bony  knows,  by  Virgil 
himself  a  littie  before  he  ex- 
pired: 

Mantua  me  genuit;  Calabrl  rapnere, 

tenet  nanc 
X^ertenape:  Ceclnl  pascua,  rnra  bovet. 

Th  expression  tenet  nunc  Far 
tenope  sufficiently  shows  that  the 
"poet  was  aware  that  his  ashes 
would  be  removed  into  this  pUce. 
It  is  probable  that  he  himself 
had  solicit^  this  removal  fr6m 
Augustus,  with  whom  he  was 
tra/^Uing  when  attaeked  by  his 
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kst  illness.  It  vtm  in  fact  by 
order  of  the  emperor  that  the 
removal  took  place.  No  doubt  is 
to  be  entertained  l^at  this  is  tlie 
true  spot  where  the  remains  of 
Virgil  were  placed,  as,  besides 
tradition,  we  have  the  testimony 
of  historians,  of  Statins,  a  poet 
of  the  first  century,  and  of  Ae- 
lius  Donatus,  a  celebrated  gram- 
marian of  the  fourth  century,  who 
says  that  the  ashes  of  Virgil  were 
deposited  on  the  road  of  Poz- 
znoli,  "intra  lapidera  secundum," 
that  is  to  say,  between  the  first 
and  second  mile  stones  from 
Naples.  The  road  indeed  is  now 
lower,  but  in  those  times  it  might 
have  been  on  the  level  of  the 
tomb.  It  may  be  likewise  sup- 
posed that  this  monument  was 
placed  somewhat  higher  than  the 
public  way  on  account  of  the 
reputation  of  the  man  it  was  in- 
tended to  commemorate. 

The  tomb  remained  in  the 
state  we  have  described  till  the 
year  1328.  No  trace  whatever  of 
the  urn  or  columns  now  exists; 
the  only  remains  consist  of  a 
square  room  without  ornaments 
in  the  inside,  rendered  *  rather 
picturesque  by  the  verdant  or- 
naments with  which  it  is.  sur- 
rounded. In  the  same  grounds 
the  traveller  will  be  invited  to 
rest  a  little  upon  a  terrace,  from 
which  he  may  ei^joy  a  stupend- 
ous sigt  of  the  Vomero,  Chiaja, 
and  the  crater. 

Near  this  place  may  still  be 
seei  the  ruins  of  the  aqueduct 
which  conveyed  the  waters  of  the 
lake  Serino  to  the  Piscina  mira- 
bile,  an  ancient  reservoir  of  wa- 
ter, ofwhich  we  shall  speak  here- 
after. 

Descending  from  the  tomb  of 
Virgil  we  find 

•The  Shore  vf-  ifeygit//imi:->^n 


this  cle%htfel  spot  cttrnages 
usually  parade  every  aftenioon 
in  summer,  to  -  enjoy  th»  brtoze 
and  a  disencumbered  view  of^e 
sea.  It  is  also  very  muefa  fre- 
quented by  pedestrta&Sj  who  use 
it  as  a  promenade^  Mimy  small 
boats  may  be  tontumally  seen 
landing  at  this  bestb.  They  com- 
monly cone  drom  St  Lucia.  Others 
start  from  Mergellina,  rowing  to 
the  latter  place;  and  certainly 
no  passage  on  the  sea  is  compa- 
rable for  amusement  to  this,  as 
it  afi^ords  a  sight  of  tibe  most 
enchanting  part  of  the  bay  of  Na- 
ples. The  shore  is  decovered  with 
a  number  of  houses,  which  in  that 
position  may  be  called  country 
houses,  and  they  are  intersected 
by  vineyards,  orchards,or  gardens* 
At  the  extremity  of  the  shore  is 
The  Church  of  St  Mary  del 
Parto.  —  The  ground  on  which 
this  church  is  situated  was  gi- 
ven by  Frederick  II  of  Arragon, 
king  of  Naples,  to  his  secretary, 
Sannazare,  a  celebrated  Latin 
poet,  who  was  bom  at  Naples; 
here  he  constructed  a  country 
house  with  a  tower,  or  which 
he  had  •  a  great  partiality ;  but 
King  Frederick  having  lost  his 
kingdotti  in  1501,  Philibert,  prince 
of  Orafige  and 'viceroy  of  Naples^ 
caused  it  to  be  demoiisked.  Sui- 
nazare>complained  bitterly  of  this 
infringement  on  his  proptery;  and 
in  1529  erected  on  the  rum^  of 
his  country-house  the  present 
ecclesiastieal  ectifice,  whidi  he 
gave  to  the  Servite  monks. 

Sannazare  having  died  on  tiie 
following  je^i  the  ^liervkes,  as  a 
mark  of  their  respeet  for  his  me- 
mory, ereotad  -in  the  dioir  of  the 
cfaurdi  a  namoleum^  which  is  as 
magnificent  in  its  d«9siffn8  at  in 
the .  sculptures  wiiih  iraidi  ft  Is 
dcBorated^  it  is  ^enmiled  w«rir 
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of  Santacroo^  fttMi  of  the  brother 
Jerome  Poggibonzi.  The  bust  of 
Sannaisare  is  placed  in  the  centre 
of  two  genii,  who  are  weeping, 
and  holding  in  their  hands  gar- 
lands of  cypresses.  The  two  sides 
are  embellished  with  statoes  of 
Apollo  and  Minerva,  which  are 
denominated  David  and  Jndith. 
The  pedestal,  supporting  a  so* 
polchral  urn,  contains  a  nne  bas- 
relief,repre8entangFauns,Nymph6, 
and  Shepherds, shiging andplay- 
mg  on  various  musical  instru- 
ments; these  "figures  have  allu- 
sion to  •  three  kinds  of  poetry,  in 
which  Sannaifarewas  a  distinguis- 
hed writer.  Le  Bembo  caused  this 
monument  to  be  engraved  with 
tiie' following  distich,  which  he 
had  composed  himself,  and  in 
Irhich  he  compares  Sannazare  to 
Yirgil,  whose  tomb  is  in  the  vi- 
omity.  Sinceruswas  the  pastoral 
name  of  Sannazare. 

De  sacro  cineri  flores.  Htc  ille  Maroni. 
Siticerus,  Musa,  prozimus  at  tmnvlo. 

SOUTHERN  EXCURSIONS. 
Royal  Palace  of  Portici,  Hercc- 

LANEUM,  P0XP£II,  StABIA,  HoiNT 

Vesuvius,   Castellamahe ,  Sor- 
BiNTo,  AND  Capri. 

Beilroad.^The  railroad,  from 
Naples  to  Nocera  and  Castella- 
mare,  passing  Portioi,  Torre  del 
Ghreco,  and  Torre  dell'  Annun- 
ziata,  was  the  irst  cointraeted  in 
Italy.  It  is  undertaken  hj  a  French 
company  under  the  dnreetien  of 
MM  Bayard  de  la  Vingtrie,  bro^ 
thers,  and  the  Yergte,  the  gran*- 
tee.  The  rails  are  of  Eboglish  iron, 
wliil8ttiiteflpri]ig8,pbi8,  vhttforms, 
have  all  been  kaade  wiub  the  iron 
from  Feurdiambattlt  This  road 
1^  hitherto  escaped  the'dbcre- 
M  tttteadaiit  <m  Bimilar  under* 


taidnga;  the  funds,  only  twelve 
raillioBS  and  a  half,  were  raised 
by  the  shareholders,  and  public 
confidenoe  was  so  great  that  the 
costly  assistance  of  the  gentlemen 
bankers  has  not  been  found  ne- 
cessary. An  interest  of  6  per  cent, 
is  guaranteed  to  the  shareholders 
during  the  continuation  of  the 
works,  and  notwithstanding  the 
difficulties  attendant  on  begin- 
nings, it  has  been  regularly  wor- 
ked, and  the  dividend  for  the  first 
six  months  of  1840  ,amounted  to 
6' 1 4  per  cent.  The  terminus  is 
close  to  the  Piazza  Mercato,  where 
omnibuses  are  in  attendance.  This 
road  crosses  the  rich  plain  ex- 
tending to  Portici,  and  passes 
over  Herculaneum.  On  some  points 
it  is  nearly  washed  by  the  waves ; 
from  the  bottom  of  the  carriage 
the  shore  is  not  visible,  and  if 
one  only  felt  a  little  sea  sick- 
ness, one  might  foncy  one's  self 
in  a  steamboat  Independently  of 
its  rapidity,  this  manner  of  tra- 
velling is  highly  agreeable;,  as 
one  escal)es  a  h(HTibly  dusty  road, 
or  rather  a  busCling,  dusty  street, 
three  leagues  long.  The  macsi' 
roni  of  Torre  del  Greco  (the  prin- 
cipal industry  of  the  place)  is 
just  as  good  as  fom^lv,  although 
it  is  BO  longer  covereo  with  dust 
or  broken  by  the  jolting  of  the 
carts  in  its  transit  to  Naples.  The 
average  number  of  travellers,  per 
day,  is  from  8,000  to  4,000.  The 
pleasure  excursion  on  onnday  is 
a  visit  to  the  palace  of  Portioi 
and  its  gardens. 

ROUTE  87. 

NAPIiES  TO  POBTICI,   VESUVIUS, 
AND  HERCU^^ANEUM. 

Ther^  are  two  tottehes  of  rail- 
road from  the  first  station :  one 
toCastellamare,  by  Portici,  Torr^ 
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del  Oreco,  and  Torre  Aiimm- 
2iata;  the  other  to  Nocera,.by 
Pompeii,  Scafati,  Angri,  andPar 
gaIli.  Trains  to  both  places  every 
hour.  Fares  from  Naples. 

1st  cl.  2nd  cl. 

Gr.  &r. 

From  N«pl«s  to  Portlci   .  16  10 
^    Torre  del  Grecp  .  .  ^  15 

—  Torre  Annunziata   .  40  25 

—  Gantenamare   ....  50  Bb 

—  Pompeii  or  Soafati  ,.  50  35 

—  Angri 60  40 

—  Pagani  or  Nocera    .  75  50 

Time:  to  Portici,  fifteen  mi- 
nutes; to  Pompeii  and  Castella- 
mare,  fifty  to  sixty  minutes. 

N.B.  The  first  class  carriages 
should  always  be  taken. 

PORTICL 

Travellers  intending  to  visit  Ve- 
suvius or  Herculaneum,  should 
stop  at  this  station. 

Royal  Palace, — This  superb  par 
lace  was  buih  by  Charles  in  in 
1736,  from  th^  design  of  Anthony 
Oannevariv  Its  situation  is  the  most 
beautiAil  that  can  be  imagined. 
The  principal  front  overlooks  tiie 
sea,  and  commands  a  most  magni- 
ficent view  of  the  gulf  of  Sor- 
rento, the  island  of  Capri,  the 
summit  of  Pausilippo^  the  island 
of  Procida,  and  the  whole  of  tiie 
gulf  of  Naples.  The  great  court, 
which  is  in  the  form  of  anoeta- 
•  gon,  is  crossed  by  the  public  road. 
On  two  sides  of  iMs  court  are 
the  royal  apartments,  eoutaining 
ancient  mosaics,  a  room  entirely 
paved  and  plastered  with  china, 
and  a  gallery  which  has.been  but 
lately  formed.  The  palace  has 
also  delightful  sl^ady  groves,  and 
beautiful  gardens,  interspersed 
with  basins  and  fountains.  These 
gardens  are  open  to  die  public, 
but  the  palace  cannot  be  seen 
when  any  of  the  royal  -family 
are  there.  t    :* 
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This  celebrated  mountain  is  vi- 
sited both  by  day  and  night,  the. 
latter  is  moat  decidedly  the  best 
time,  though  of  course  the  most 
inconvenient  and  dangerous.  At 
the  Portici  station  guides  gener- 
ally way-lay  strangers,  and  con- 
duct them  to  BesiQa,  a  walk  of 
about  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes; 
here  horses  or  mules  are  provi- 
ded, at  tiie  expense  either  day 
or  night  of  1  piaster  each,  inclu- 
ding the  guide;  but  to  prevent 
aay  misunderstanding,  an  agree- 
ment should  be  made  before 
starting*  The  road  to  what  is  cal- 
led the  Hermitage  is  exceedingly 
rough,  but  bordered  with  festoons 
of  delicious -looking  lachrymae 
grapes.  The  time  occupied  in 
reaching  the  hermitage  and  new 
observatory  is  about  one  .  hour 
and  a  half.  Three  quarters  more, 
through  immense  clinkers  of  lava, 
brings  us  to  the  base  of  tiie  moun- 
tain, where  the  horses  are  left. 
Three  quiirters  more  sharp  work 
will  bring  you  to  the  edge  of  the 
outside  crater.  Within  this,  eggs 
may  be  cooked  and  eaten- these 
are  brought  up  with  bread,  gra- 
pes, and  wine. 

The  old  fasluoned  system  which 
existed  in  Madam.  Starkie's  time 
is  exploded^  and  speculating  pro* 
vidersr  <>f  the  above  simple  fare 
keep  by  your  side  from  l^esida 
to  the  summit;  as  they  are  beyond 
tiie  reach  of  ihe  police  tarm,  it 
IS  just- as  well  to  say ' ^qiumio  ne 
domandate''  be^r^.  you  begin  to 
devour.  A  good  long  stafi^,  and 
starong  shoeiS,  are  -great  '^Hps" 
in  tiuseiZjCiursion,  the  guides  al«e 
profvile  gtedles  and  straps,  whi^ 
tiieyifasten  roundttlMArown  bodjiL 
by  t«iin^  hold,-  of  the  oljhei;  em 
great  aseifaftancei twill  be. Afford^ 
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Night-work  isuBttAlly  inore  ex- 
pensive than  by  day,>  as  torcfeeg 
are  sometiB^es  lalsed,  and  a  rest 
takes  i^lace  at  the  hermitage; 
where  some  expense  must  be  in- 
cnrrred  for  very  queer  aocommo* 
dation.  A  small  fee  U  usually 
given'  to  the  soldiers  stationed  on 
nie  mountain  to  protect  visitors ; 
for,  although  placed  tliiere  and 
paid  by  the  government,  a  triding 
fee  will  insure  their  close  atten- 
dance both  up  and  down. 

Ladies  who  are  no  determined 
pedestrians  should  be  carried  up 
m  a  chair. 

N.B.  Provide  some  new  pieces 
of  coin,  and  place  in  the  centre 
of  a  piece  of  red  hot  lava,  about 
the  size  of  a  French  i't>ll;  this 
forms  an  interesting  souvenir  of 
Vesuvius.  The  descent  is  a  sort 
on  sandy  feKde  up  to  ybur  knees. 
•  This  terrific  mountain   is  si^ 
tuated   between   the   Apennines 
and  the  sea;  it  is  environed  by- 
two  other  mountains,  one  of  which 
is  called  Somma,  and  the  other 
Ottajano.  Although  separated  from 
6a:ch  other,  these  njotmtains  hare 
one  common  baSe ;  it  is  even  be- 
lieved that  they  once  formed  a 
single  mountain,  much  higher  tlian 
they  are  at  present,  and  that  their 
separation  was  the  eflPect  bf  some 
eruption,  which  divided  their  sum- 
mits, at  the  satae  time  that  it 
converted  them  into-  craters.  Ve- 
suvius is  in  the  form  of  a  pyrar» 
mid;  its  perpendicular  heigt be- 
fore the  last  eruption  was  578 
feet,  and  the  citcumference  of 
the  three  mountains  taken  at  their 
base  is  thirty  miles. 

Three  different  roods  lead  to 
the  summit  of  Mount  Vesuvius; 
that  of  Massa  and  St  Sebastian, 
towards  the  north,  of  Ottajano 
on  the  east,  and  of  St  Maria  di 
Pnplitoio,  above  mentioned,  on  the 


western  side  ^  the  last  .k  lihe  sheo-rt 
test'  and  most  frequented. 

The  top  of  this  mountain  pre* 
seats  a  horriUe  gulf^  or  crater, 
three  miles,  and  a.  third  in  eir* 
cumference.  A  tour  rouad  it  is 
rendered  extremely  painfhl,  and 
it  takes  two  hours  and  a  hnIL 
l%e  inside  of  the  crater,  as  seen 
at  present,  is  a. frightful,  abyss^ 
exactly  made  like  a  hollow  in- 
verted cone.  On  the  sidie  called 
Del  Parcolo,  towards  the  mountain 
ofSonmia,it  is  2,000  feet  deep,while 
its  depth  does  not  exceed  1,200  feet 
on  the  side  looking  towards  the 
Romitorio.   The  bottom  of  this 
gulf  aippeafs  solid,'  Mvd  millions 
of  littie  columns  of  suM^e  oontir 
nually  issue  from-  its  internal  sides* 
Vesuvius  -will  sometimes  prer 
serve  a  tranquil  appearance  fojt 
several   years ,  exhaling  .  only  a 
slight  smoke;  but  this- ^rpparent 
calm  must  -not  be  trusted  to,  for 
it  is  then  perhaps  (thajb  the  vol* 
canic- matter,  whiehi  is  constantly 
boiling  and  femienting  in  the  heart 
of  the  mottbtBin, .  is  seeking,. to 
escape  from-  the  profound  abyss 
in  which  it  is  comtaiBed.  It  is  also 
under  these  circumstances   thut 
subterraiieaii  <  conousaicnis :  are  «jOr 
Bftetimes^  felt  When  thidk.clQud^ 
of  black  dmoke  aveiseen  torise^ 
and  particotely  wben  th^  as-r 
sttHie '  a  whSte  appearanjce,  and 
the  fbrm  of  a  cone  or  a  pine  tree, 
it  is  considered  as  a  certain  indi- 
cation  of  an  approaching  eruption* 
It  has  been;  observed  that  the 
waters  recede  from  thfi  sea^-shore 
during  an  erupiliiDo,  which  haA 
induced  a  belief  that  l^y  ^are 
absorbed  in  ^e  interior  of  the 
mountain,  and  the  marine  shells 
that  are  always  found  in  the  wa- 
ter emitted  by  Vesuvius  render 
this  opinion  very  probable.  From 
whatever  source  the  waters  which 
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I1AT6  penetrated  Khisfbmaee  ori- 
ginally sprang,  they  must  neoes- 
sarily  augment  the  force,  and 
agitation  of  the  vd-canic  matter, 
and  may  perhaps  produce  the 
eruption. 

Sulphur  is  certainly  the  most 
inflammable  matter  with  which  we 
are  acquainted,  and  is  the  pri* 
mary  cause  of  the  burning  of  a 
Yolcano  as  of  the  thunderbolt, 
which  in  fact  leswres  wherever 
it  passes  the  same  smell  of  sul- 
phur as  the  productions  of  Ve- 
suTius.  Natural  philosophers  and 
chemists  have  proved  by  num- 
berless experiments  that  the  iire 
of  volcanoes  is  greatly  siq^erior 
in  strength  to  that  of  burning 
coals,  or  even  to  the  tonace  of 
a  glasshouse,  and  tiiiat  volcanic 
heat  is  consequently  ef  much 
longer  duration. 

Amongst  the  production  of 
Vesuvius  the  lava  is  the  most 
remarkable ;  it  is  a  sort  of  liquid 
fire,  of  the  consistence  of  melted 
glasft  It  usually  issues  from  the 
sides  of  the  mountain  during  an 
eruption,  spreads  itself  like  a 
torrent  at  its  foot,  and  sometimes 
extends  as  far  as  the  sea-shore, 
where  it  dk'orms  small  promonto- 
ries. Wlien  the  lava  stoi>s  it 
loses  by  degrees  its  natural  heat, 
and  is  converted  iato  a  sort  of 
stone  of  a  brown  colour,  as  hard 
and  as  easily  polished  as  marble, 
for  which  it  is  often  used  as  a 
substitute.  This  lava  runs  slowly, 
and  with  a  sort  of  gravity  ;*it  is 
very  thick,  and  generally  very 
deep.  It  sometimes  rises  to  t)ie 
height  of  fifteen  feet,  and  breads 
itself  also  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent The  smallest  obstacle  is 
sufficient  to  impede  its  coinrse. 
It  will  then  stop  at  the  distance 
of  seven  or  eight  paces,  swell, 

d  swTound  whatever  opposes 


its  passage^  till  it  bus  either 
destroyed  it  or  covered  it.  K  the 
obstacle  is  formed  by  flints  or 
porous  stones,  they  break  with 
a  noise  nearly  resembling  the 
report  of  cannon.  Large  trees 
and  buildings  present  stiilgreater 
obstacles  to  the  course  of  the 
lava,  which  as  usal  stops  and 
then  soiitETOunds  these  objects, 
as  it  does  gmaller  ones.  The  lea- 
ves of  the  trees  then  begin  to 
turn  yeUow,  soon  become  dry. 
at  leoigth  burst  into  a  flame,  and 
the  tree  itself  is  consumed ;  but 
it  rarely  occurs  that  houses  or 
oth^  buildings  are  destroyed  by 
the  progress  of  the  lava.  The 
lava  preserves '  its  interior  heat 
a  very  long  time^  and  as  it  cools 
it  becomes,  as  we  mentioned 
before,  as  hard  as  stone,  and 
assumes  a  brown  colour,  inter- 
mixed with  red  and  blue  spots. 
It  is  used  for  paving  the  streets 
in  Naples  and  the  neighbouring 
towns,  and  when  it  is  properly 
polished  it  becomes  so  glossy 
that  it  is  manufactured  into  tables 
and  snuff-boxes,  and  even  into, 
rings  Sflxd  earrings. 

The. ashes  of  Vesuvius  are 
nearly  of  the  same  nature  as  the 
lava.  The  force  with  which  they 
issue  from  the  crater  impels 
them  to  a*  considerable  height, 
and  sustains  them  a  long  time 
in  the  air.  ThQ  wind  sometimes 
carries  them  to  an  astonishing 
distance.  The  ancient  writers 
assert  that  during  the  eruption 
in  the  tyear  79  the  ashes  from 
Vesuvius  extendet  to  £gypt  and 
Syria,  that  they  reached  Con- 
stantinople in  472,  Apulia  and 
Calabria  in  1189;  and  if  they 
are  to  be  credited,  Sardinia,  Ra- 
gusa,  and  Constantinople  in  1631. 
These  volcanic  ashes  mixing  with 
the  water  form  a  liquid  matter, 
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iMi^  spreadfi  itself  over  the 
land,  and  kfsinBates  itself  into 
tiie  inteorior  of  the  houses,  as 
was  the  case  at  HerGuiaQemii 
and  Pompeii. 

Some  judgment  may  be  fonned 
of  the  Strei^h  and  impetuosity 
of  this  volcano  by  observing  the 
prodigious  height  to  which  the 
column  of  smoke  ascends.  It  is 
said  that  during  the  eruption  of 
1631  the  -height  of  this  column 
was  estimated  at  thirty  nules, 
and  that  in  1779  at  1,000  fathoms 
in  height,  and  twenty  in  dia- 
meter. Vesuvius  also  emits  stones 
of  an  enormous  size  and  w^ght, 
as  well  as  to  an  astonishing  dis- 
tance. One  of  the  most  singular 
circumstances  respeedng  this 
wonderful  phenomenon  of  nature 
is,  that  so  immense  is  the  quan- 
tity of  volcanic  substances  which 
issue  from  its  tremendous  fur- 
nace, and  which  •  cover  ail  the 
land  in  the  environs,  extending 
even  to  the  dea«hofe,  that,  they 
would  be  sufficient,  if  collected 
togeter,  to  form  .a  mountain  at 
least  four  times  as  bdgt  as  Ve- 
suvius itself. 

-  It  is  certainly  an  ektroaeous 
opinion,  aHhough-raany  have  sup- 
ported it,  that  Vesuvius  has  com- 
mfimication  with  other  volcanoes, 
-and  particularly  with  Mount  Aetna 
in  Sidiy,  the  Solfatara  of  Poz*- 
znoli,  and  tl^  island  of  Ischia. 
The  most  scrupulous  attention 
and  correct  observiations  have 
disproved  this  assertion ;  neither 
is  it  true  that  the  erupticas  of 
Mount  Aeina  andVeswrius  take 
place  at  the  same  time  and  from 
a  common  cause,  or  that  one  of 
ihfem  is  in  a  stailie  of  ignition 
when  the  other  is  extinguished, 
as  others  have  supposed 

The  first  eruption  of  Mount 
Ves&vicny  mentiQaed  bjE  thf  early 


writers,  is  that  of  tho  2iih  ^i 
August,  in  the  79th  year  of  the 
OhnstiaB  era,  which  buried  the 
town  of  Hercttlaneum,  as  well  a$ 
those  of  Pompeii  and  Stabia.  But 
other  eruptions  must  necessarily 
have  taken  place  previous  to 
this  epoch,  as  it  is  well  known 
that  the  streets  of  these  very 
towns  were  already  paved  with 
lava  and  other  volcanic  substan^ 
ces,  which  has  induced  a  belief 
that  Vesuvius  had  been  con- 
sidered^ as  an  extinguished  vol* 
cano  for  a  considerable  period^ 
daring  which  time  several  towns 
were  built  in  its  environs. 

The  eruption  of  the  year  79  was 
terrific ;  the  volcano  suddenly  ope* 
ned  with  a  tremendous  explosion^ 
and  a  thick  volume  of  smoke  is- 
sued irom  it,  rising  in  the  forni. 
of  a  cone.  The  sky  was  obscnred 
during  three  days,  the  waters  re- 
ceded from  the  sea  shore  and 
the  volcano  emitted  ashes  and 
other  substances  in  such  immense 
quantities  as  entii^ly  to  cover 
the  towns  of  Hercuianeum^  Pom- 
peii, and  Stabia.  Pliny  .the  natu- 
ralistj  who  left  Misena,  where  he 
jQommanded  the  Boman  ijl^et,  in 
order  to.  obtain  a  nearer  view  of 
this  grand  spectacle,  fell  a  vic^ 
tim  to  his  •  curiosity  at  Stabia, 
where  he  wa^  suffocated  by  the 
ashes.  Pliny  the  younger,  his  ne- 
phew, has  left  us  an  ample  as 
well  as  minute  description  of  this 
terrible  eruption,  in  his  letters  to 
Tacitus. 

Eruptions  of  Vesuvius  also  took 
place  in  the  years  208, 472, 512, 
685,  and  1086.  It  we  m^  give 
credit  to  tha  assertions  of  Char- 
les Sigonius,  he  has  assured  us 
that  &e  eruption  of  472  filled 
sdl  Europe  Mnth  ashes,  and  pro- 
duced such  an  alarm  at  Constan- 
tinople that  the  Emperor  Lp^ 
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fvtm  which,  >hoi^ter,  no  cfraplMb 
need  be  feared,  as  4he  siflphitr 
is  mixed  with  a  very  small  par- 
tion  ofiron.  Sevedral  writererhskve 
thought  this  plaoe  cammiiiiiteated 
with  Mount  Vesnvius,  but  there 
is  certainly  no  necesnty  to  sup- 
pose the  existence  of  a  canal 
sixteen  or  seventeen  miles  in 
length,  as  a  isedium  of  connexion, 
when  nature  can  with  equal  fa- 
cility make  two  separate  volear 
noes.  A  learned  Neapolitan  wri- 
ter has  endeavoured  to  prove 
that  the  Solfatara  is  one  of  the 
mouths  of  the  Memai  Regions. 
The  fables  of  the  poets  mention 
the  Saifatara  as  the  scene  of 
battle  betwerai  the  giants  and 
Hercules 

A  short  distance  frcon  the  Solfa- 
tara is 

The  Ghurch  of  the  Capuchins. — 

"Hns  church  was  erected  by  the 
city  of  Naples  in  1580,  in  honour 
of  the  great  protector  St  Januao 
rius,  bishop  of  Beneventum,  who 
was  martyred  on  this  spot  on 
the  19th  of  September,  289,  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Dioclesian.  The 
stone  on  which  this  saint  was 
decapitated  still  exiats,  stained 
with  his  blood,  in  the  diapel  of 
St  Januarius  in  this  church. 

Sulphurous  vapours  and  exha- 
lations are  very  strong  in  the 
church,  and  particidarly  in  the 
convent.  The  cistern  belonging 
to  the  convent  is  oonstnicted  on 
an  arch  to  separate  the  water 
irom  the  ground,  and  prevent  it 
from  being  impregnated  with  the 
soil. 

Above  the  convent  may  be  seen 
the  entrance  of  an  immense  grotto, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  used 
as  a  passage  from  Pozzuoli  to 
Lake  Agnano,  without  ascending 
the  mountains  of  Leucogei. 

From  the  height  of  the  Capu- 


chmNB  «Davent:  the  iHy^Afit  tamf 
^bsbrve-flie' general  pcosp^ci  of 
the  whole  country  round  Poss* 
znoli*  After  all  ibib  he  'has  par- 
tially seen  on  differewt  spots,  hte 
will  dndoubtedly  by  led'  to  r^ 
dect  upon  the  subverting  hand!: 
and  pow«r  of  time,  eacthquakeBy 
and  war,  which  .have  80  strangely 
disfigured  ^e  #hole  fedce  of  the 
district 

The  mountain'  which  is  ateii 
westward  once  hore  the  name  of 
Gauro;  it  is  now  called  Barbaro. 
The  vines  with  wbich  it  was  for* 
merly  covered  produced  those  ex- 
cellent wines  so  much  sfoken  of 
by  ancient  writers.  This  moun* 
tain  now  exhibits  the  greatest 
sterility,  which  is  supposed  to 
have  occasioned  the  change  of 
its  auitient  name  int»  that  of  Bar- 
baro  (barbarotts). 

Another  htil  rises  on  the  south 
of  the>  Gapuohin-s  convent  The 
ancients  called  it  Olibaao,  and 
this  also  has  received  a  liew  de- 
nomination, namely  that  of  Monte 
Spino.  It  is  composed  of  lava  and 
other  Ewbstano^  ejected  by  the 
volcanoes  which  fomeiAy  existed 
in  the  environs,  and  winch  have 
beeh  for  a  long  period  of  time 
covered  by  the  sea.  According  to 
Suetonius,  the  summit  of  Monte 
Spimo  was  levelled  by  the  Em- 
peror Caligula,  who  made  use  of 
the  stones  to  pave  the  high  roads 
of  Italy.  This  st6ny  nMwntain  still 
presents  several  aqueducts,  by 
means  of  which  water  was  lorw 
merly  conveyed  to  Pozzuoli.  The 
foot  of  the:  mountain,  opposite 
Pozzuoli,  prodtabces  an  .excellent 
mineral  water,  extremely  benefi- 
cial in  the  cure  of  different  ditw 
orders. 

The  lover  and  flat  parts  of  the 
environs  of  Pozzuoh  preserve 
their  ancient  fertility,  and   the 
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dimate  is^stifl  ^ieryi'iHildvtiie  sky 
being  there  aJiiHtat  olfiriiys  dear, 
aii4  the*  atanospbere  agreeable* 
-  ConttttdBg  our  route  (with  a 
guide  1  of  c^iase)  about  two  miiies 
ftirtiHTyOB  the  right  side  of  1^ 
road  IB  a'  littio  valley,  through 
whieh  once  passed  the  ancient 
Uoinan  way,  leading  to 

Tke  lake  of  Agndno.  ^^  Near 
this  lake  was  the  ancient  dty  of 
Angulanum,  the  remains  of  which 
may  still  be  seen  under  the  w»* 
ter.  The  lake  is  surrounded  by 
lo%  hiUsj  formed  by  the  lava 
of  the  neighbouring  volcanoes. 
It  is  abont  three  miles  in  cir* 
cumiference,  and  is  very  deep; 
The  water  on  the  surface  is  sweet, 
but  at  the  bottom  it  is  salt;  the 
lake  abounds  with  irogs,  and  with 
serpents  which  in  the  spring  fall 
from  the  neighbouring  hills  and 
drown  themselves.  The  water 
appears  to  boil,  partioolai'ly  when 
the  lake  is  fuU^  from  which  cir- 
cumstance many  have  supposed 
it  to  be  the  crater  of  an  extin* 
guished  volcano;  but  this  sup- 
position is  entirely  destroyed  by 
the  temperature  of  the  water  not 
being  sufficiently  hot  to  produce 
this  ebuUitton,  which  seems  to 
arise  from  the  escape  of  some 
vapour.  The  warter  of  the  lake 
Agnanb  possesses  mineral  pro- 
perties, which  are  probably  de- 
rived from  the  volcanoes  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

The  ancients  established  bathsf 
in  the  vicinity,  which  are  said  to 
have  healed  all  kinds  of  disease. 
Several  sudatories,  vulgarly  ca^ 
led  St  G-ermain's  stoves,  still 
exist  near  this  lake ;  they  consist 
of  small  rooms,  from  the  bottom 
of  which  issue  warm  *  vapours, 
sufficiently  hot  to  excite  great 
perspiration  in  all  who  enter 
them.   This   heat,  according  to 


Beaunnrla  thermfMiietfir,  is  inm 
8d»  to  4i0^ 

Neat  these  sudatories,  atd  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill,  is  ike 

Orotta  del  Cane,or  Dog^s  Ctufe^*^ 
Pliny  <  has  mentioned  this  remar- 
kable grcNtto,  lib.  2,  cap.  90;  it  is 
hollowed  out  of  a  sandy  soil  to  the 
depth  of  ten  feet;  the  height  at 
the  entrance  is  idne  feet,  and 
the  breadth  fonr.  On  stoopmg 
outside  the  grotto  to  view  the 
sni^e  of  the  ground  a  light  \a^ 
pour,  resembling  <^at  of  coal,  is 
always  seen  rising,  about  six  in^* 
ches  in  height;  this  vapour  is 
humid,  as  the  ground  is  con- 
stantly moist  The  walls  of  the 
grotto  do  not  exhibit  any  incru- 
station or  deposit^  of  saline  mat- 
ter. No  smell ',  is  emitted  ex(xpt 
tlmt  whioh  is  always  connected 
with  a  subterranean  passage  of 
a  confined  nature. 

Several  philosophers  have  gi- 
ven a  description  of  this  grotto, 
which  they  called  Speco  Garo- 
nio,  and  which  is  now  denomina 
ted  the  Grotto  of  the  Dog,  be- 
cause .  this  animal  is  chosen  to 
exhibit  the  noxioi»  effects  of  the 
vapour.  The  dog,  whioh  is  taken 
by  the  paws  and  held  over  this 
vapour,  at  first  struggles  c<msi- 
derably,  but  loses  all  motion  in 
about  two  minutes,  and  would  ine- 
vitably die  w^re  he  not  exposed 
to  the  open  adr,  which  restores 
his  strength  with  a  rapidity  equal 
to  that  with  which  he  lost  it. 
The  motion  of  the  breast  and 
mouth  of  the  dog  evidently  prove 
that  he  wants  air  to  breathe  whilst 
in  the  cave,  and  that  on  expo- 
sure to  the  atmosphere  he  im- 
mediately begins  to  respire. 

Other  quadrupeds  exposed  to 
this  vapour  exhibit  the  same 
symptoms.  Birds  fall  a  prey  to 
its  noxious  influence  with  still 
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greater  rapidity  j  a  ooek  expire 
immediately  on  his  head  being 
pat  in  the  vsipoun  A  lighted 
flambeau  becomes  graduidly  ex* 
tinguished^ 

The  effects  ol  this  same  ya- 
pour  appear  to  be  less  pemieious 
towards  the  human  race;  seve- 
ral persons  have  inhaled  it  wi* 
thont  experiencing  any  very  in- 
jurious consequences.  It  is  said, 
however,  that  the  two  criminals 
whom  Peter  of  Toledo  caused  to 
be  shut  up  in  the  grotto  soon 
died.  We  are  likewise  assured 
that  labourers  who  have  gone  to 
this  spot  to  sleep  have  never 
afterwards  awoke. 

Numerous  experiments  have 
been  made  respecting  the  nature 
of  this  vapour,  aaid  it  is  acknow^ 
ledged  tbat  it  contains  neither 
sulphur,  vitriol,  arsenic,  nor  ^- 
kaline.  Tbis  proves  that  it  cannot 
be  of  an  imhcfalthy  nature,  which 
is  likewise  evident  from  the  fol- 
lowing fact: — the  dog,  on  which 
the  experiment  has  been  tried 
several  times  a  day  for  many 
years,  is  never  ill;  he  may  be 
said  never  to  suffer  any  pain 
except   when  his  respiration  is 

E revested.  These  observations 
ave  given  rise  to  numerous  sy- 
stems. Much  time  has  been  spent 
in  attempts  to  discover  the  cause 
of  this  exlnraordinary  effect,  but 
no  satisfactory  reasons  have  yet 
been  adduced.  To  ascertain  the 
real  cause  remained  a  subject 
of  research  for  the  present  age,, 
in  which  philosophy  and  natural 
history  have  made  sueh  asto- 
nishing progress. 

About  one  milo  beyond  the  lake 
we  return  to  Naples  by  the  grotto 
of  Posilippo,  and  Virgil's  tomb. 
Podlippo  and  the  Grotto — On 
his  return  from  the  Grotta  del 
Cane,  the  traveller  in  front  will 


have  thi$  ildll.  of  Pliusilippov  ^o 
mocb  eelebtatad  both  mAouf  .the 
ancients  and .  in  modem  tunes. 
The  richest  Romans,  such  as  Lu- 
culljtts  and  Pollio,  had  their  vil- 
las iq>on  this,  enuneoee;  aad  it 
seems  to. have  b^n  in  aO.  times 
the  cherished  abode  of  the  mu- 
ses, as  Yirgil^  Silius  ItalicuSy  aad 
Sannazare  Bved  there.  Poliaippo, 
or  Paulisippo,  is  a  Greek  term 
signifying  cessation  of  sorrow,  a 
name  which  corFesp(^ds  remar- 
kably well  with  the  beau^es  of 
its  situation.  The  mountain  forms 
almost  all  the  western  side  of 
the  bay,  aad  gently  declinesi 
southward  in  proportion  as  it 
approaches  to  ^e  sea.  There  it 
ends,  in  a  point  called  Punta'di 
Posilippo. 

The  grotto  lies  under  this  hill, 
at  a  short  distance  from  the  viUa. 

This  grotto  is  a  Ron^an  work, 
which  it  seems  was  begun,  at  its 
top  and  continued  downwards;  it 
is  about  fifty-lhree  feet  high  od 
the  side  looking  towards  Naples, 
and  broad  enough  for  two  coaches 
running  abreast;  it  extends  from 
east  to  west,  for  nearly  the  third 
of  a  mile.  The  original  use  of 
this  grotto  is  not  exactly  knows. 
From  an  inscription  found  there, 
some  people  have  been  induced 
to  think  that  it  was  once  a  den 
dedicated  to  the  god  Mitra;  others 
have  said  that  it  was  firist  pro- 
bably commenced  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  stone  and  sand, 
and  afterwards  continued  in  or- 
der to  abridgie  and  improve  the 
road  from  Pozzuoli  to  Naples, 
which  formerly  passed  over  the 
hill.  Strabo  and  Seneca  have  gi- 
ven descriptions  of  this  grotto, 
without  making  any  mention  of 
its  author.  Yarro  appears  to  have 
attributed  it  to  Lucullus.  It  is 
very  probable  that  it  was  made 
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by  ike  Neapolitans  and  CnmeanB, 
to  fonn  an  easier  mode  of  com* 
mimication  between  them.  It  is 
entirely- pftved  with  etones  from 
Yesovitie*  Towards  its  centre  a 
small  opening  has  been  perfora- 
ted, through  whioh  a  few  rays 
of  light  are  iadmitted.  This  grotto 
is  so  singularly  situated,  that  in 
ti&e  last  days'  in  October  the  set- 
ting sun  illumines  its  whole 
length,  when  his  rays  reach  a 
house  situated  at  Gmaja,  for  the 
inhabitants  of  which  the  sun  has 
already  set. 

To  the  present  day  the'  grotto 
has  served  as  a  part  of  the  road 
going  from  ffaples  to  Pozzitoli; 
but  the  nfew  one;  constnicted  on 
the  sea  side,  offers  a  much  more 
agreeable  passage. 

A  small  chapel,  likewise  hewn 
in  the  mountain,  is  seen  on  the 
left  side;  it  is  kept  by  a  kind 
of  hermit,  on  whom  the  travdler 
usually  bestows  a  trifle. 

Oa  our  return  from  the  grotto, 
we  find,  soon  after,  on  the  right 
side  of  the  ^ay, 

3%6  Church  of  Santa  Maria  di 
Fiediqrotta. — This  pretty  temple 
is  indebted  for  its  erectfon,  in 
1368,  to  the  devotion  of  three 
persons,  who.  had  a  miraculous 
▼ifiion  on  the  8th  of  September, 
in  which  they  wereoraered  by 
the  Virgin  to  build  this  church. 
It  is  small,  but  the  reverence  the 
Neapolitans  have  for  the  image 
of  th6  Tirgin  ori  the  grand  altar, 
daily  attracts  a  number  of  per* 
sons4 

It  contaifls,  besides,  six  fine 
pietmres,  three  of  whicn  are  upon 
wdod,  by  Hemtel,  Sdntafede,  Ber*- 
Bir^  Lana;<  and^Maitin  deVoz. 
They  were  retouched  in  tiie  year 
1821,  When  the  whole  cfauroh 
viftB  repaired  by  4he  cares  of  the 


Bev.  Arcangelo  Oviglia,  its  pre- 
sent curate. 

The  chapel  contiguous  to  the 
Sacristy  is  ornamented  with  a 
beautiful  fresco  representing  the 
principal  miracles  of  our  Lord 
and  the  four  Evangelists.  It  is 
the  work  of  Belisario  Corenzio, 
a  celebrated  painter  in  fresco. 

A  solenm  feast  is  c^ebrated 
in  this  church  on  the  8th  Sep- 
tember. The  king«repairs  thither 
on, that  day,  in  grand  state,  ac» 
compained  by  all  the  royal  fa- 
imly,  to  worship  the  imskge  of 
the  Virgin:  this  ceremony  is  ren- 
dered still  more  brilliant  by  the 
number  of  troops  ranged  along 
the  street  of  Ohiaja,  and  by  the 
immense  crowd  of  persons  who 
come  from  the  neighbouring  pla- 
ces to  partake  in  this  festival, 
which  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
magnificent  in  Naples. 

From  the  little  church  we  have 
just  visited,  we  turn  to  the  right, 
and  going  a  short  distance,  we 
enter  the  grounds  of  the  Cheva- 
lier Truecfaiarola,  and  find  there 

The  (Pomb  of  VtrgU.  —  In  its 
primitive  structure  this  tomb  had 
the  form  of  a  small  temple,  in 
the  middle  of  which  was  the  se- 
pulchral nm,  supported  by  nine 
columns  of  white  marble;  It  bore 
the  following  distich,  Composed, 
as  every  body  knows,  by  Virgil 
himself  a  little  before  he  ex- 
pired: 

Mantua  me  genuit;  Galabrl  rapaere, 

t«net  none 
Pftrtenope:  Cecini  paseaa,  rara  boves. 

Th  expression  tenet  nunc  Far 
ienepe  sufficiently  shows  that  the 
|»oet  waiB  aware  that  his  ashes 
would  be  removed  into  this  place. 
It  is  probable  that  he  himself 
had  solicited  this  removal  fr6m 
Augustus,  with  whom  he  was 
tra^eUiiig  when  attacked  by  his 
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last  ifiness.  It  ^as  in  fact  by 
order  of  the  emperor  that  the 
reinoval  took  place.  No  doubt  is 
to  be  entertained  that  this  is  the 
true  spot  where  the  remains  of 
Virgil  were  placed,  as,  besides 
tradition,  we  have  the  testimony 
of  historians,  of  Statins,  a  poet 
of  the  first  century,  and  of  Ae- 
lius  Donatus,  a  celebrated  gram- 
marian of  the  fourth  century,  who 
says  that  the  ashes  of  Yirgil  were 
deposited  on  the  road  of  Poz- 
znoli,  "intra  lapidera  secundum," 
that  is  to  say,  between  the  first 
and  second  mile  stones  from 
Naples.  The  road  indeed  is  now 
lower,  but  in  those  times  it  might 
have  been  on  the  level  of  the 
tomb.  It  may  be  likewise  sup- 
posed that  this  monument  was 
placed  somewhat  higher  than  the 
public  way  on  account  of  the 
reputation  of  the  man  it  was  in- 
tended to  commemorate. 

The  tomb  remained  in  the 
state  we  have  described  till  the 
year  1326,  No  trace  whatever  of 
the  urn  or  columns  now  exists; 
the  only  remains  consist  of  a 
square  room  without  ornaments 
in  the  inside,  rendered  -  rather 
picturesque  by  the  verdant  or- 
naments with  which  it  is  sur- 
rounded. In  the  same  grounds 
the  traveller  Will  be  invited  to 
rest  a  little  upon  a  terrace,  from 
which  he  may  eiyoy  a  stupend- 
ous sigt  of  the  Vomero,  Chiaja, 
and  the  crater. 

Near  this  place  may  still  be 
seen  the  ruins  of  the  aqueduct 
which  conveyed  the  waters  of  the 
lake  Serino  to  the  Piscina  mira- 
bile,  an  ancient  reservoir  of  wa- 
ter, of  which  we  shall  speak  here- 
after. 

Descending  from  the  tomb  of 
Virgil  we  find  ■ 

*The  Shore  vf  Mergtllma.''^^Oii 


this  delighlfel  spot  canrii^es 
usually  parade  every  aft^noon 
in  summer,  to  enjoy  the  breeae 
and  a  disencumbered  view  of  the 
sea.  It  is  also  very  much  fre- 
quented by  pedestriaas,  who  use 
it  as  a  promenade^  Mimy  small 
boats  may  be  ocmtinually  seen 
landing  at  this  beath.  They  com- 
monly come  from  St  Lucia.  -Others 
start  from  Mergellina,  cowing  to 
the  latter  place;  and  certainly 
no  passage  on  the  sea  is  compa- 
rable for  amusement  to  this,  as 
it  affords  a  sight  of  the  most 
enchanting  part  of  the  bay  of  Na- 
ples. The  shore  is  decovered  with 
a  number  of  houses,  which  in  that 
position  may  be  called  country 
houses,  and  they  are  intersected 
by  vineyards,  orchards,or  gardens. 
At  the  extremity  of  the  shore  is 
The  Church  of  St  Mary  del 
Parte,  —  The  ground  on  which 
this  church  is  situated  was  gi- 
ven by  Frederick  II  of  Arragon, 
king  of  Naples,  to  his  secretary, 
Sannazare,  a  celebrated  Latin 
poet,  who  was  bom  at  Naples; 
here  he  constructed  a  country 
house  with  a  tower,  or  which 
he  had  •  a  great  partiality;  but 
King  Frederick  having  lost  his 
kingdott  in  1501,  Philibert,  prince 
of  Orange  and 'viceroy  of  Naples^ 
caused  it  to  be  demoUshed.  San- 
nazare^complained  bitterly  of  tMs 
infringement  on  his  proptery;  and 
in  1529  erected  on  the  rum^  of 
his  country-house  the  present 
ecclesiastical  edifice,  which  he 
gave  to  the  Servite  monks. 

Sannazare  having  died  on  the 
following  yelHr,  the  Scrvkes,  as  a 
mark  of  their  respect  for  his  me- 
mory, ereotsd  -in  ike  dioir  of  the 
cfanrdi  a  naOBoleum,  which  is  as 
magnificent  in  its  designs  as  <in 
the .  sculptures  wilih  w&di  it  la 
decorated^  it  is  tiie  unile^  wox^ 
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of  Santacroo^  ftnd  t)f  the  brother 
Jerome  Poggibonzi.  The  bust  of 
SannaKare  is  placed  in  the  centre 
of  two  genii,  who  are  weeping, 
and  holding  in  their  hands  gar- 
lands of  cypresseB.  The  two  sides 
are  embelliehed  with  stataes  of 
Apollo  and  Minerva,  which  are 
denominated  David  and  Jndith. 
The  pedestal,  supporting  a  se- 
polchral  urn,  contains  a  fine  has- 
relief,repre6entingFaun8,Nymphs, 
and  Shepherds,  singing  and  play- 
ing on  various  musical  instru- 
ments; these  figures  have  allu- 
sion to  three  kinds  of  poetry,  in 
which  Sannanarewas  a  distinguis- 
hed writer.  Le  Bembo  caused  this 
monument  to  be  engraved  with 
liie '  following  distich,  which  he 
had  composed  himself,  and  in 
Irhich  he  compares  Sannazare  to 
Virgil,  whose  tomb  is  in  the  vi- 
cinity. Sinceruswas  the  pastoral 
name  of  Sannazare. 

De  sacro  cineri  Aor«s.  HIc  ille  Maroni. 
SineeruB,  Mana,  prozimtis  ut  tnmalo. 

SOUTHERN  EXCURSIONS. 

RoYAt  Palace  of  Portici,  Hercu- 
LANEVM,  Pompeii,  Stabia,  Mount 
Vesuvius,  Castellamare ,  Sor- 
rento, AND  Capri. 

Beilroad.-^The  railroad,  from 
Naplets  to  Nocera  and  Castella- 
mare,  passing  Portici,  Torre  del 
Greco,  and  Torre  dell'  Annun- 
ziata,  was  the  first  constracted  in 
Italy.  It  is  undertaken  by  a  French 
company  under  the  direction  of 
MM  Bayard  de  la  Vingtrie,  bro^ 
thers,  and  the  Verff^s,  the  gran* 
tee.  The  rails  are  of  English  iron, 
whilst  1^  springs,  pins,  platforms, 
hsv-e  all  been  nmde  witn  the  iron 
from  Fonrchambault  This  road 
has  hitherto  escaped  ihe'cfecre- 
did  attendant  on  similar  under* 


takings;  the  fudds,  only  twelve 
mfllions  and  a  half,  were  raised 
by  the  shareholders,  and  public 
confidence  was  so  great  that  the 
costly  assistance  of  the  gentlemen 
bankers  has  not  been  found  ne- 
cessary. An  interest  of  5  per  cent, 
is  guaranteed  to  the  shareholders 
during  the  continuation  of  the 
works,  and  notvdthstanding  the 
difficulties  attendant  on  begin- 
nings, it  has  been  regularly  wor- 
ked, and  the  dividend  for  the  first 
six  months  of  1840  ^amounted  to 
&^\i  per  cent.  The  terminus  is 
close  to  the  Piazza  Mercato,  where 
omnibuses  are  in  attendance.  This 
road  crosses  the  rich  plain  ex- 
tending to  Portici,  and  passes 
over  Herculaneum.  On  some  points 
it  is  nearly  washed  by  the  waves ; 
from  the  bottom  of  the  carriage 
the  shore  is  not  visible,  and  if 
one  only  felt  a  little  sea  sick- 
ness, one  might  fancy  one's  self 
in  a  steamboat  Independently  of 
its  rapidity,  this  manner  of  tra- 
velling is  highly  agreeable;,  as 
one  escapes  a  horribly  dusty  road, 
or  rather  a  bustling,  dusty  street, 
three  leagues  long.  The  macar 
roni  of  Torre  del  Greco  (the  prin- 
cipal indnstry  of  the  place)  is 
just  as  good  as  form^lv,  although 
it  is  no  longer  coverea  with  dust 
or  broken  by  the  jolting  of  ike 
carts  in  its  transit  to  Naples.  The 
average  number  of  travellers,  per 
day,  is  from  3,000  to  4,000.  The 
pleasure  excursion  on  Sunday  is 
a  visit  to  the  palace  of  Portici 
and  its  gardens. 

ROUTE  87. 

NAPLES  TO  PORTICI,  VESUVIUS, 
AND  HERCU^^EUM. 

There  are  two  branches  of  rail- 
road from  the  first  station :  one 
to  Gastellamare,  by  Portici,  Torra 
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del  Oreco,  and  Torre  Amran- 
ziata;  the  otiier  to  Nocera,  by 
Pompeii,  Scafati,  Angri,  andPar 
gani.  Trains  to  both  places  every 
hour.  Fares  from  Naples. 

1st  cl.  3nd  cl. 

Or.  .  Qt, 

From  Naples  to  PorticI   .  15  10 

^•^    Torre  del  Grecp  .  .  20  15 

■.-     Torre  Annunziata   .  40  25 

—  Cafltellamare   ....  SO  35 
^    Pompeii  or  Soafati  ..  50  35 

—  Angri .  60  40 

—  Paganl  or  Nocera    .  75  50 

Time:  to  Portici,  fifteen  mi- 
nutes; to  Pompeii  and  Castella- 
mare,  fifty  to  sixty  minutes. 

N.B.  The  first  class  carriages 
should  always  be  taken. 

PORTICI. 

Travellers  intending  to  visit  Ve- 
suvius or  Herculaneum,  should 
stop  at  this  station. 

Royal  Palace, — This  superb  pa- 
lace was  built  by  Charles  in  in 
1738,  from  the  desigyi  of  Anthony 
Oannevarii  Its  situation  is  the  most 
beautiM  that  can  be  iinagihed. 
The  principal  front  overlooks  tiie 
sea,  and  commands  a  most  magni- 
ficent view  of  the  gulf  of  Sor- 
rento, the  island  of  Capri,  the 
summit  of  Pausilippo,  the  island 
of  Procida,  and  the  whole  of  the 
gulf  of  Naples.  The  great  court, 
which  is  in  the  form  of  anoeta- 
-  ffon,  is  crossed  by  the  public  poad. 
On  two  sides  of  this  court  are 
the  royal  apartments,  containing 
ancient  mosaics,  a  room  entirely 
paved  and  plastered  with  china, 
and  a  gallery  which  has.been  but 
lately  formed.  The  palace  has 
also  delightful  sl^ady  groves,  and 
beautiftd  ga^rdens,  interspersed 
Mith  basins  and  fountains.  These 
gardens  are  open  to  the  public, 
bat  the  palace  cannot  be  seen 
when  aiiy  of  the  royal  fanuly 
^re  there.  i  ■ 


■vESvi^a' 

This  celebrated  mountain  is  vi- 
sited both  by  day  and  night,  the, 
latter  is  most  decidedly  the  best 
time,  thou^  of  course  the  most 
inconvenient  and  dangerous.  At 
the  Portiei  jstation  ^guides  gener- 
ally way-lay  strangers,  and  con- 
duct them  to  Besiiia,  a  walk  of 
about  fiJPteen  to  twenty  minutes; 
here  horses  or  mules  are  provi- 
ded, at  the  expense  either  day 
or  night  of  1  piaster  each,  indu- 
ding.  the  guide;  but  to  prevent 
any  misunderstsoiidii^,  an  agree- 
ment  should    be  made    before 
starting.  The  road  to  what  is  cal- 
led the  Hwmitage  is  exceedingly 
rough,  but  bordered  with  festoons 
of  delicious  -  looking  lachrymae 
grapes.    The  time   occupied  in 
reaching  the  hermitage  and  new 
observatory  is  about    one  .  hour 
and  a  half.  Three  quarters  more, 
through  immense  clinkers  of  lava, 
brings  us  to  the  base  of  the  moun- 
tain, where  the  horses   are  lefL 
Three  quarters  more  sharp  work 
will  bring  you  to  the  edge  of  the 
outside  crater.  Within  this,  eggs 
may  be  cooked  and  eaten;  these 
are  brought  up  with  bread,  gra- 
pes, and  wine. 

The  old  fashioned  system  which 
existed  in  Madam,  Starkie's  time 
is  exploded^  and  speculating  pro- 
viderar  of  the  above  simple  fare 
keep  by  your  side  from  Resida 
to  1^  snmmii;  as  they  are  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  police  tariff^  it 
IB  just  -  as  well  to  0ay '  *quarUo  ne. 
domandate"  before,  you  b^in  to 
devour.  A  good  loi^  staff,  and 
strong^  shoes,  are  great  ^^helps" 
in  this- excursion,  tiieguideaalse 
provile  girdles  and  str^s,  whi^ 
tbey.fa&ten  round  thrown  body, 
by  taloing  hold.-  of  the  olihei;  end 
gireat  aseiMa&ceiwiU  be  a^Fordf)^ 
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^i^trwoi*k  is  uBtililly  anore  esL-  western  side ^  the  last. is  ttheshearrr 
pensive  than  by  day,-  ae  torches  test  and  most  frequented. 


are  sometiines  tTs^,  and  a  rest 
takes  place  at  the  hcfrmitage; 
where  some  expense  must  be  in- 
curred for  very  queer  aocommo^ 
dation.  A  small  fee'  id  tisuiUfy 
given'  to  the  soldiers  stationed  on 
me  mountain  to  protect  visitorB; 
for,  although  places  l^^ere  and 
paid  by  the  government,  a  trifling 
fee  will  insure  their  close  atten- 
dance both  up  and  down. 

Ladies  who  are  no  determined 
pedestrians  should  be  carried  up 
m  a  chair. 

N.B.  Provide  some  n«w  pieces 
of  coin,  and  place  in  the  centre 
of  a  piece  of  red  hot  lava,  about 
the  size  of  a  French  roll;  this 
forms  an  interesting  souvenir  of 
Vesuvius.  The  descent  is  a  sort 
on  sandy  Slide  up  to  ybur  Imees. 
■  This  terrific  mountain   is  si- 
tuated  between   the   Apennines 
and  the  sea ;  it  is  environed  by 
two  other  mountains,  one  of  which 
is  called  Somma,  and  the  other 
Ottajano.  Although  separated  from 
6a'ch  otber,  these  moTttrtaiiws  have 
one  common  base ;  it  is  eTen  be- 
fieved  that  they  once  formed  a 
single  mountain,  much  higher  tliaii 
they  are  atpresent,  and  that  their 
separation  was  the  effect  bf  some 
eruption,  which  divided  their  sum- 
mits, at  the  same  time  that  it 
converted  them  into*  craters.  Ve- 
suvius is  in  the  form  of  a^  pyra^ 
mid;  its  perpendicular  heigtbe^ 
fore  the  last  eruption  was  578 
feet,  and  the  circumference   of 
the  three  mountains  taken  at  their 
base  is  thirty  miles. 

Three  different  roods  lead  to 
the  summit  of  Mount  Vesuvius; 
that  of  Massa  and  St  Sebastian, 
towards  the  north,  of  Ottajano 
on  the  east,  and  of  St  Maria  di 
Pupliano,  above  mentioned,  on  the 


The  top  of  this  monatain  pre* 
seats  a  hombie  gulfy  or  crater/^ 
three  miles,  and  a.  third  in  eir- 
cumference.  A  tour  roumd  it  is 
rendered  extremely  painftil^  and 
it  takes  two  -  hours,  and  a  half^ 
The  inside  of  the  crat^,  as  seen 
at  present,  is  a.frightfuL  abyss^ 
exactly  made  like  a  hollow  in- 
verted cone.  On  the  sid^  called 
Del  Parcoio,  towards  the  mountain 
ofSbmma,itis  2,000  feet  deep,while 
its  depth  does  not  exceed  1,200  feet 
on  the  side  looking  towards  the 
Romitorio.   The  bottom  of  this 
gulf  aippear's  solid,'  and.  millions 
o(  little  columns  of  smoke  conti- 
nually issue  from  its  internal  sides* 
Vesuvius  >will  sometimes  prer 
serve  a  tranquil  appearance  foj; 
several   years ,  exhaling  .  only  a 
slight  smoke;  but  this- a^pparent 
cahn  must  not  foe  trusted  to,  for 
it  is  then  perhaps  >  that  the  vol*r 
canic  matter,  whiebis  constantly 
boiling  and  fermenting  in  the  heai^ 
of  the  moubt»in,.is  seeking,. to 
escape  from*  the  profound  abyss 
in  which  it  is  contained.  ItisaUo 
under  these  circumatsuices   thj»t 
subferraiieail'eonouBat€(n8  are  sor 
methnes^  felt  When  thidk  clgudf 
of' black  smoke  avoiseen  to  rise^ 
and  particnlaarly  wiien  they  as-r 
sume   a  wMte  appearance,  and 
the  form  of  a  cone  or  a  pine  tree, 
it  is  considered  as  a  certain  indi- 
cation of  an  approachiiig  eruption. 
It  has  been'  observed  that  the 
waters  recede  from  the  sea-shore 
during   an  eruption,  which  has 
induced  a  belief  that  tiiey  are 
absorbed  in  the  interior  of  the 
mountain,  and  the  marine  shells 
that  are  always 'found  in  the  wa- 
ter emitted  by  Vesuvius  render 
this  opinion  very  probable.  From 
whatever  source  the  waters  which 
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have  penetrated  tihis  furnace  oci- 
ginally  sprang,  they  mast  neces- 
sarily augment  the  force,  and 
agitation  of  the  volcanic  matter, 
and  may  perhaps  produce  the 
eruption. 

Sulphur  is  certainly  the  most 
inflammable  matter  with  which  we 
are  acquainted,  and  is  the  pri* 
mary  cause  of  the  burning  of  a 
Tolcano  as  of  the  thunderbolt, 
which  in  fact  leaves  wherever 
it  passes  the  same  smell  of  sul- 
phur as  the  productions  of  Ve- 
suvius. Natural  philosophers  and 
chemists  have  proved  by  num- 
berless experiments  that  the  fire 
of  volcanoes  is  greatly  superior 
in  strength  to  that  of  burning 
coals,  or  even  to  the  furnace  of 
a  glasshouse,  and  tiiat  volcanic 
heat  is  consequently  ef  much 
longer  duration. 

Amongst  the  production  of 
Vesuvius  the  lava  is  the  most 
remarkable ;  it  is  a  sort  of  liquid 
fire,  of  the  consistence  of  melted 
glasa  It  usually  issues  from  the 
sides  of  the  mountain  during  an 
eruption,  spreads  itself  like  a. 
torrent  at  its  foot,  and  sometimes 
extends  as  far  as  the  sea-shore, 
where  it  forms  small  promonto- 
ries. When  the  lava  stops  it 
loses  by  degrees  its  natural  heat, 
and  is  converted  into  a  sort  of 
Stone  of  a  brown  colour,  as  hard 
and  as  easily  polished  as  marble, 
for  which  it  is  often  used  as  a 
substitute.  This  lava  runs  slowly, 
and  wiik  a  sort  of  gravity; it  is 
very  thick,  and  generally  very 
deep.  It  sometimes  rises  to  t}ie 
height  of  fifteen  feet,  and  i^reads 
itself  also  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent The  smallest  obstacle  is 
suf^cient  to  impede  its  course. 
It  will  then  stop  at  the  distance 
of  seven  or  eight  paces,  swell, 
and  surround  whatever  opposes 


its  passage,  tiU  it  hi^  ei^er 
destroyed  it  or  covered  it.  If  the 
obstacle  is  formed  by  flints  or 
porous  stones,  they  break  with, 
a  noise  nearly  resembling  the 
report  of  cannon»  Large  trees 
and  buildings  present  still  greater 
obstacles  to  the  course  of  the 
lava,  which  as  usal  stops  and 
then  sousTounds  these  objects, 
as  it  does  smaller  ones.  The  lea- 
ves of  the  larees  then  begin  to 
turn  yellow,  soon  become  dry, 
at  length  burst  into  a  flame,  and 
the  tree  itself  is  consumed ;  but 
it  rarely  occurs  that  houses  or 
other  buildings  are  destroyed  by 
the  progress  of  the  lava.  The 
lava  preserves  -  its  interior  heat 
a  veiy  long  time^  and  as  it  cools 
it  becomes,  as  we  mentioned 
before,  as  hard  as  stone,  and 
assumes  a  brown  colour,  inter- 
mixed with  red  and  blue  spots. 
It  is  used  for  paving  the  streets 
in  Naples  and  the  neighbouring 
towns,  and  when  it  is  properly 
polished  it  b^comes  so  glossy 
'  that  itis;  manufactured  into  tablea 
and  snuff-box^es,  and  even  into, 
rings  £irud  earrings; 

Thcaehes  of  Vesuvius  are 
nearly  of  the  same  nature  as  the 
lava.  The  force  with  which  they 
issue  frpm  the-  crater  impels 
them  to  a'  considerable  height, 
ajid  sustains  them  a  long  time 
in  the  air.  TJie  wind  sometimes 
carries  them  to  an  astonishing 
distanca  The  ancient  writers 
assert  that  during  the  eruption 
in  the  %year  79  the  ashes  from 
Vesuvius  extendet  to  Egypt  and 
Syria,  that  they  reached  Con- 
stantinople in  472,  Apulia  and 
Calabria  in  11B9;  and  if  they 
are  to  be  credited,  Sardinia,  Ra- 
ffusa,  and  Constantinople  in  1631. 
These  volcanic  ashes  mixing  with 
the  water  form  a  liquid  matter. 
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wlncli  sfreadb  itself  over  the 
iaiDdy  and  inlsinaateB  itself  into 
tiie  inteorioT  of  the  houses^  as 
was  the  case  at  Herciilanenni 
and  Pompeii. 

Some  judgment  may  be  fomied 
of  the  strei^h  and  impetuosity 
of  this  volcano  by  observing  the 
prodigious  height  to  which  the 
column  of  »noke  ascei^s.  It  is 
said  that  during  the  eruption  of 
1631  the  -height  of  this  column 
was  estimated  at  thirty  miles, 
and  that  in  1779  at  1,000  fathoms 
in  height,  and  twenty  in  dia- 
meter. Vesuvius  also  emits  stones 
of  an  enormous  size  and  weight, 
as  well  as  to  an  astonishing  dis- 
tance. One  of  the  most  singular 
circumstanees  respecting  this 
wonderful  phenomenon  of  nature 
is,  that  so  immense  is  the  quan- 
tity of  volcanic  substances  which 
issue  from  its  tremendous  fur- 
nace, and  which  •  cover  all  the 
land  in  the  environs,  extending 
even  to  the  desBhote,  that  they 
would  be  suMcient,  if  collected 
togeter,  to  form.. a  mountain  sit 
least  four  times  as  big:  as>  Ye- 
sutins  itself.  .    >     .    ; 

-  It  is  certainly  an  ebroneous 
opinion,  aHhough-many  have  sup- 
ported it,  that  Vesuvius  has  com- 
mtmication  with  other  volcanoee, 
-and  particularly  witii  Mount  AetBA 
in  Sidiy,  the  Selfatara  of  Poz- 
znoli,  and  the  island  of  Ischia. 
The  most  scrupulous  attention 
and  correct  observiations  have 
disproved  this  assertion ;  neiihier 
is  it  true  that  the  eruptions  of 
Mount  Aetna  and  Vesuvius  take 
place  at  the  same  time  and  from 
a  conmion  cause,  or  that  one  of 
them  is  in  a  state  of  ignition 
when  the  other  is  extinguished, 
as  others  have  supposed 

The  first  eruption  of  Mount 
Vesnvias,^  mentiooed  b jfi  thf  early 


writers,  is  that  of  the  24th  of 
August,  in  the  79th.  year  of  the 
Chnstdan  era,  which  buried  the 
town  of  Herculaneum,  as  well  as 
those  of  Pompeii  and  Stabia.  But 
otiher  eruptions  must  necessarily 
have  taken  place  previous  to 
this  epoch,  as  it  is  well  known 
tiiat  Uie  streets  of  these  very 
towns  were  already  paved  with 
lava  and  other  volcanic  substan<^ 
ces,  which  has  induced  a  belief 
that  Vesuvius  had  been  con* 
sidered'  as  an  extinguished  vol- 
cano for  a  considerable  period^ 
during  which  time  several  towns 
were  built  in  its  environs. 

The  eruption  of  the  year  79  was 
terrific ;  the  volcano  suddenly  ope*' 
ued  with  a  tremendous  explosion^ 
and  a  thick  volume  of  smoke  is- 
sued from  it,  risifi^  in  the  foroi. 
of  a  cone.  The  sky  wiu3  obscured 
during  three  days,  the  waters  re- 
ceded from  the. sea  shore  and 
the  volcano  emitted  ashes  and 
other  substances  in  sach  immense 
quantities  as  entinely  to  cover 
the  towns  of'Hereulaneum,  Pom^ 
peii,  and  Stabia.  Pliny  the  natu- 
ralist, who  left  Misena,  where  he 
xsommanded  the  Bioman  iieet,  in 
order  to. -obtain  a  nearer  view  of 
this  grand  spectacle,  fell  a  vic- 
tim, to  his  t  curiosity  at  Stabia, 
where  he'wa^  suffocated  by  thte 
ashes.  Pliny  die  younger,  his  ne- 
phew, has  left  us  an  ample  as 
weU  as  minute  description  of  this 
terrible  eruption,  ia  his  letters  to- 
Tacitus. 

Eruptions  of  Vesuvius  also  took 
place  in  the  years  20d,  472, 512, 
686,  and  1036.  It  we  may  give 
credit  to  tha  assertions  of  Char- 
les Sigonius,  he  has  assured  us 
that  ^e  eruption  of  472  filled 
all  Europe  ymk  ashes,  and  pro- 
duced such  an  alarm  at  Constan- 
tinople tibat  the  Emperor  l»^^ 
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abandoned  the  city,^hichis  ne^ 
vertheless  more  than  750  miles 
from  VeiBUviuB.  Scotas,  in  his  Iti- 
nerary, speaJdng  of  the  eruption 
in  1036,  says  that  he  has  read 
in  the  annals  of  Italy  that  the 
sides  of  Vesuvius  opened  and  that 
torrents  of  fire  issued  from  them, 
mrhich  extended  as  far  as  the  sea. 

There  were  also  other  erup- 
tions in  1049,  1138,  1139,  1306, 
and  1500;  butthat  in  1631,  which 
was  the  thirteenth,  was  more  ter- 
rible than  any  of  the  preceding. 
On  the  16th  December,  1631, 
afber  violent  concussions  of  the 
earth  had  been  felt,  and  volumes 
of  black  smoke  seen  to  ascend 
in  the  form  of  a  cone — at  all  ti- 
mes a  fatal  presage — the  side  of 
the  mountain  towards  Naples 
burst  opeu,  and  emitted  a  torrent 
of  lava,  which  soon  sepiarating, 
took  its  course  in  seven  different 
directions,  destroying  the  towns 
and  villages  in  the  environs.  Tor- 
rents of  boiHng  water  afterwards 
issued  from  the  crater,  accopipa* 
nied  by  violent  shocks  of  an  earth*- 
quake.  This  frightfril  deluge  inun- 
dated the  surrounding  country, 
tore  up  the  tress  by  the  roote^ 
threw  down  the  houses,  and  in* 
jured  more  than  500  persons,  who 
were  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Torre  del  Greco.  In  the  town  of 
Naples,  also,  3,000  individuals 
suffered  from  the  effects  of  this 
direful  calamity,  whidi  continued 
till  the  middle  of  the  month  of 
January,  1632. 

The  eruptions  of  the  years  1660, 
1682,  1694,  1698,  1701,  were  not 
less  alarming;  and  from  1701  to 
1737  scarcely  a  year  elapsed  in 
which  Vesuvius  did  not  emit  lava, 
or  at  least  smoke.  The  eruptions 
which  took  place  in  1737,  1751, 
1764, 1769, 1760, 1766,  and  1766, 
'^ere  also  very  considerable;  bat 


that  of  ihe  19th  October,  1667, 
was  tremendous;  the  concusaioB 
of  the  earth  wais  severely,  felt  at 
the  distance  of  twenty  miles.  Even 
at  Naples  the  sand  and  ashes  fell 
in  showers,  and  the  lava  in  its 
coarse  rose  to  the  height  of  twenty- 
four  feet,  and  spread  itself  to  the 
breadth  of  300. 

The  eruptions  of  the  years  1776, 
1778,  and  1779,  provea  le^s  fatal, 
but  that  which  took  place  in  1794 
was  very  violent;  a  torrent  of  lava 
was  emitted  which  covered  the 
surrounding  country,  and  the  hou- 
ses in  the  Torre  dd  Greco* 

Thus  thirty-six.  ecnptions  are 
reckoned  to  have  taken  place  from 
the  years  79  to  1794;  but  tiiey 
might  almost  be  said  to  occur 
annually,  for  scarcely  a  year  pas- 
ses but  a  greater  or  lass  quan- 
tity of  lava,  ashes,  and  other  vol- 
canic sabstances,  «re  emitted  eitr 
her  from  th&  orater  or  the  sides 
of  the  mountain.  The  two  most 
reoentand  remaarkable,  from  1794, 
have  takoi  place  ;in  tske  yeass 
1819  and  1822.    :         ... 

Observations  upon  the  former 
have  been  made  and  published 
by  M.  de  Gimbernat  He  had  fol- 
lowed the  coarse  of  the  eruptions 
nearest  to  this,  which  happened 
towards'  the  end  of  Novemiber, 
and  by  the  means  of  a  barome- 
ter, which  he  fixed  upon  tihe  hig- 
hest point  of  Vesuvius  a  (lew  da^s 
before  this  fsameerupttonvhe  had 
found  that  the  height  of  themOuor 
tain  sance  last  January  had  di- 
minished more,  than  eixty  feet, 
by  the  frequent .  falling  of  the 
crater.  After  the  eruption  it  be- 
came still. further  diminished,  as 
even  the  pinnacle  on  which  the 
barometer  was  fixed  fell  into  the 
interior  of  the  crater. 
-  The  eruption  of  1822  deserves 
to  be  partioilarly  described,  being 
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one  of  the  most  recent,  ilnd  the 
most  Bmgalar  which  ever  hap- 
pened. 

ErufHon  of  1822. — For  seven 
days  previous  to  the  eruption  Ye- 
savins  had  thrown  out  mneh  more 
smoke  than  usual,  though  not  so 
much  as  to  give  ground  for  ex- 
traordinary alarm.  The  first  phe- 
nomenon which  caused  an  erup- 
ticm  to  he  apprehended  as  immi- 
nent appeared  on  the  22nd  Oc- 
tober, in  the  afternoon.  A  white 
column  of  smoke  rose  from  the 
lofty  crater  of  the  volcano,  which, 
gradually  increasing  both  in 
breaddi  and  height,  became  a 
most  striking  object  At  its  sum- 
mit the  smoke,  which  had  become 
very  thick,  extended  itself  circu- 
larly^ so  as  to  give  the  whole  co- 
lumn a  form  very  much  like  that 
of  an  insulated  pine  tree  in  the 
country.  The  sky  was  clear,  but 
shortly  after  it  ^grew  dark  under 
this  very  mass  Si  smoke,  which 
displayed  itself  all  round  the  ho- 
rizon, losing  its  whiteness,  and 
assuming  now  an  ashy  colour.  The 
night  came  on,  and  two  or  three 
streams  of  lava  were  now  per- 
ceived flowing  down  the  moun- 
tain ;  none  of  them,  however,  pas- 
sed as  yet  beyond  ^its  miadlc. 
People  began  to  feel  alarmed  at 
tills  sight  Some  calamity  was  ap- 
prehended, though  none  happe- 
ned on  that  night,  nor  on  the  fol- 
lowing day.  It  was  towards  the 
evening  of  the  28rd  that  the  lava 
vigorously  began  to  follow  its 
course,  and  wlSle  on  the  side  op- 
posite to  Naples,  it  threatened 
Otttjano,  it  was  seen  from  this 
capital  to  approach  the  village 
of  Resina.  Two-third  parts  of  the 
mountain,  from  the  top  down- 
wards, were  quite  covered  with 
the  igneous  matter,  the  redness 
of  which   admirably   contrasted 


with  the  dark  appearance  of  the 
atmosphere.  The  horror  of  the 
night  was  increased  by  a  silent 
flashningof  serpentine  fire,  which 
from  time  to  time  appeared  in 
the  air,  illuminating  the  fright- 
ful blackness  of  the  smoke  above. 
This  kind  of  taciturn  lightning  * 
had  never  appeared  during  the 
preceding  eruptions.  In  the  me- 
antime a  large  farm  was  burning 
upon  the  right  declivity  of  the 
mountain,  which  produced  a  fla- 
ming volume  of  fire,   distinctly  ^ 
visible  from  Naples,  over  the  per- ' 
manent  and  more  red  appearance 
of  the  lavfu  The  viUages  to  which 
it  was  approaching,  were  filled 
with  constertaation  and  disorder. 
Everybody  would  leave  his  housoj 
and  none  his   goods.  Hence   a 
general  perplexity  prevailed,  at- 
tended with  cries,  contests,  and 
the  tumultuous   motions  of  the 
people.  Malefactors,  availing  them- 
selves of  the  obscurity  of  the 
night,  mixed  in  the  crowd,  dis^ 
guised  as  women,  for  the  pur^ 
pose  of  stealing.  The  police,  on 
Iheir  own  part,  were  making  ef- 
forts, endeavouring  to  prevent  the 
augmentation  and  consequence? 
of  the  uproar ;  in  addition  to  which 
a  great  number  of  conveyances 
carrying  those  who  were  anxious 
to  behold  more  nearly  the  stu- 
pendous working  of  the  mountain. 
All  these  circumstances  produced 
such  an  encumbrance,  along  the 
public  roads,  that  on  this  occa- 
sion they  might  be  said  to  be 
vehicles  of  tumult,  lamentations, 
and  horror. 

These  events  were  followed  by 
a  fall  or  rain  of  ashes,  which  lasted 
from  the  24th  to  the  evening  of  the 
25th,  with  less  or  more  densi^, 
'but  constantly  such  as  to  impede 
the  ordinary  course  of  light,  which 
during  those  days  appeared  yel- 
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greater  rapidid^^  a  oodc  expire 
immediately  on  his  head  being 
put  in  die  ^sipoim  A  lighted 
flambean  becomes  gradually  ex- 
tinguished^ 

The  effects  dI  this  satne  Ta- 
pour  appear  to  be  less  pemidoos 
towards  the  human  race;  seve- 
ral persons  have  inhaled  it  wi- 
thofut  experiencing  any  very  in- 
jurious consequences.  It  is  said, 
however,  that  the  two  criminals 
whom  Peter  of  Toledo  caused  to 
be  shut  up  in  the  grotto  jsoon 
died.  We  are  likewise  assured 
that  labourers  who  have  gone  to 
this  spot  to  sleep  have  never 
afterwards  awoke. 

Numerous  experiments  have 
been  made  respecting  ^^e  nature 
of  this  vapour,  and  it  is  acknow- 
ledged that  it  contains  neither 
sulphur,  vitriol,  arsenic,  nor  al- 
kaline. This  proves  that  it  cannot 
be  of  an  iHihefalthy  nature,  which 
is  likewise  evident  from  the  fol- 
lowing factr — the  dog,  on  which 
the  ^Eperiment  has  been  tried 
several  times  a  day  for  many 
years,  is  never  iU;  he  may  be 
said  never  to  suffer  any  pain 
except  when  his  respiration  is 

Erevonted.  These  obs^rations 
ave  given  rise  to  numerous  sy- 
stems. Much  time  has  been  spent 
in  attempts  to  discover  the  cause 
of  this  extraordinary  effect,  but 
no  satisfactory  reasons  have  yet 
been  adduced.  To  ascertain  the 
real  cause  remained  a  subject 
of  research  for  the  present  age,. 
in  which  philosophy  and  natural 
history  have  made  sueh  asto- 
nishing progress. 

About  one  milo  beyond  the  lake 
we  return  to  Naples  by  the  grotto 
of  Posilippo,  and  Virgil's  tomb. 
Poailippo  and  the  Grotto — On 
his  return  from  the  Grotta  del 
""ane,  the  traveller  in  front  will 


have  ihA  fldll.  of  Piiusili]^o^  do 
nudft  eelebtiatad  both  anion^  the 
ancients  and  in  modem  tunes. 
The  richest  Romans^  sucsh  as  Lu- 
cuUiAS  and  Pollio,  had  their. vil- 
las upon  this  eminence;  aad  it 
seems  to. have  been  in  aO.  times 
the  oherished  abode  of  the  mu- 
ses, as  Yirg^  ^lus  ItalicuSf  and 
Sannazare  lived  there.  Polisippo, 
or  Paulisippo,  is  a  Greek  term 
signifying  ceaeation  of  sorrow,  a 
name  which  corresponds  remar- 
kably well  with  the  beauties  of 
its  situation*  The  mountain  forms 
almost  all  the  western  side  of 
the  bay,  and  gently  declines 
southward  in:  proportion  as  it 
approaches  to  ^e  sea.  There  it 
ends,  in  a  point  called  Puntadi 
Posilippo. 

The  grotto  lies  under  this  hill^ 
at  a  short  distaoee  from  the  villa. 

This  grotto  is  a  Roitfan  work, 
which  it  seems  wais  begun  at  its 
top  and  continued  downwards ;  it 
is  about  fifty-three  feet  high  on 
the  side  looking  towards  Naples, 
and  broad  enough  for  two  coaches 
running  abreast;  it  extends  frt)m 
east  to  west,  for  nearly  the  third 
of  a  mile.  The  original  use  of 
this  grotto  is  not  exactly  known. 
From  an  inscription  found  there, 
some  people  have  been  induced 
to  think  thai  it  was  once  a  den 
dedicated  to  the  god  Mitra;  others 
have  S£ud  that  it  was  first  pro- 
bably commenced  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  stone  and  sand, 
and  afterwards  continued  in  or- 
der to  abridge  and  improve  the 
road  from  Pozzuoli  to  Naples, 
which  formerly  passed  over  the 
hill.  Strabo  and  Seneca  have  gi- 
ven descriptions  of  this  grotto, 
without  making  any  mention  of 
its  author.  Yarro  appears  to  have 
attributed  it  to  Lucullus.  It  is 
very  probable  that  it  was  made 
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by  illi0  NeapMitans  and  CnmeanB, 
to  fonn  an  easier  mode  of  oora- 
nrasieatioii  between  them.  It  is 
entirely '  parved  with  etones  from 
yesuviue*  Towards  its  centre  a 
small  opernng  has  been  perfora- 
ted, trough  which  a  few  rays 
of  light  are  iadmitted.  This  grotto 
is  so  singularly  situated,  that  in 
tihe  la^  days!  in  October  tiie  set- 
ting sun  illumines  its  whole 
length,  when  his  rays  reach  a 
house  sitnated  at  Ghiaja,  for  the 
ii^abitants  of  which  the  sun  has 
afaready  set. 

To  the  present  day  the"  grotto 
has  served  as  a  part  of  the  road 
going  fropi  ffaples  to  Pozziioli; 
but  the  nfew  one,  constructed  on 
the  sea  side,  offers  a  much  more 
agreeable  passage. 

A  small  chapel,  likewise  hewn 
in  the  mountain,  is  seen  on  the 
left  side;  it  is  kept  by  a  kind 
of  hermit,  on  whom  the  traveller 
usually  bestows  a  trifle. 

On  our  retam  from  the  grotto, 
we  find,  soon  after,  on  the  right 
side  of. the  way. 

3%e  Churoh  of  Santa  Maria  di 
Piediqrotta, — This  pretty  temple 
is  indebted  for  its  erectilon,  in 
1868,  to  the  devotion  of  three 
persons,  who  had  a  miraculous 
vision  on  the  8th  of  September, 
in  idiich  thiey  were  ordered  by 
the- Virgin  to  build  this  church. 
it  is  small^  but  the  reverence  the 
Neapolitans  have  for  the  image 
of  th6  Tirgin  ori  the  grand  altar, 
daily  attracts  a  number  of  per* 
sons«  ' 

•  It  contahis,  besides,  six  fine 
pictinres,  three  of  whicn  are  upon 
wdod,  br  Hemtel,  Sdntafede,  Ber* 
Birdo  Lana;'  and^Maitin  deVee. 
Th^  were*  retouched  in  tiie  year 
1821,  When  fke-  whole  cfauroh 
wlas  repaired  by  the  cares  of  the 


Bev.  Aarcangelo  Oviglia,  its  pre- 
sent curate. 

The  chapel  contiguous  to  the 
Sacristy  is  ornamented  with  a 
beautiful  fresco  representing  the 
principal  miracles  of  onr  Lord 
and  the  four  Evangelists.  It  is 
liie  work  of  Belisario  Corenzio, 
a  celebrated  painter  in  fresco. 

A  solemn  feast  is  celebrated 
in  this  church  on  the  8th  Sep- 
tember. The  king -repairs  thither 
on, that  day,  in  grand  state,  ac^ 
coxnpained  by  all  the  royal  fa- 
nnly,  to  worship  the  image  of 
the  Virgin :  this  ceremony  is  ren- 
dered still  more  brilliant  by  the 
number  of  troops  ranged  along 
the  street  of  Cldaia,  and  by  the 
immense  crowd  of  persons  who 
come  from  the  neighbouring  pla- 
ces to  partake  in  this  festival, 
which  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
magnificent  in  Naples. 

From  the  little  church  we  have 
just  visited,  we  torn  to  the  right, 
and  going  a  short  distance,  we 
enter  the  grounds  of  the  Oheva* 
lier  Truocfaiarola,  and  find  there 

The  Wowh  (rf  Virgil,  — •  In  its 
primitive  stmctmre  this  tomb  had 
the  form  of  a  small  temple,  in 
the  middle  of  which  was  the  se- 
ptdehral  nm,  mpported  by  nine 
columns  of  white  marble;  It  bore 
the  following  distich,  composed, 
as  every  body  knows,  by  Virgil 
himself  a  littie  before  he  ex- 
pired: 

Mantua  me  genuit;  Calabrl  rapaere, 

tenet  nunc 
Ptrtenope:  Ceeini  pascna,  rnra  bovM. 

Th  expression  tenet  nunc  Par 
tenope  sui^iently  shows  that  the 
"poet  waiB  aware  that  his  ashes 
would  be  removed  into  this  j^lace. 
It  is  probable  that  he  himself 
had  solicited  this  removal  fir6m 
Augustus,  with  whom  he  was 
traveUing  when  attacked  by  hi^ 
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last  illnegs.  It  ^as  in  fact  by 
order  of  the  emperor  that  the 
removal  took  place.  No  doabt  is 
to  be  entertained  that  this  is  l^e 
tme  spot  where  the  remains  of 
Virgil  were  placed,  as,  besides 
tradition,  we  nave  the  testimony 
of  historians,  of  Statins,  a  poet 
of  the  first  century,  and  of  Ae- 
liuB  Donatus,  a  celebrated  gram- 
marian of  the  fourth  century,  who 
says  that  the  ashes  of  Virgil  were 
deposited  on  the  road  of  Poz- 
znoli,  "intra  lapidem  secundum," 
that  is  to  say,  between  the  first 
and  second  mile  stones  from 
Naples.  The  road  indeed  is  now 
lower,  but  in  those  times  it  might 
have  been  on  the  level  of  the 
tomb.  It  may  be  likewise  sup- 
posed that  this  monument  was 
placed  somewhat  higher  than  the 
public  way  on  account  of  the 
reputation  of  the  man  it  was  in*- 
tended  to  commemorate. 

The  tomb  remaned  in  the 
state  we  have  described  till  the 
year  1326.  No  trace  whatever  of 
the  urn  or  columns  now  exists; 
the  only  remains  consist  of  a 
square  room  without  ornaments 
in  the  inside,  rendered  rather 
picturesque  by  the  verdant  or- 
naments with  which  it  is  sur- 
rounded. In  the  same  grounds 
the  traveller  vfiU.  be  invited  to 
rest  a  little  upon  a  terrace,  from 
which  he  may  ei^y  a  stupend- 
ous sigt  of  the  Vomero,  Ghiaja, 
and  the  crater. 

Near  this  place  may  still  be 
seen  the  ruins  of  the  aqueduct 
which  conveyed  the  waters  of  the 
lake  Serino  to  the  Piscina  mira- 
bile,  an  ancient  reservoir  of  wa- 
ter, of  which  we  shall  speak  here- 
after. 

Descending  from  the  tomb  of 
Virgil  we  find  > 

'77i«  Shore  vf  Mergtllina.''^^Oii 


this  delightfol  spM  carriages 
usually  parade  every  afteraoon 
in  summer,  to  engoy  the  breeae 
and  a  disencumbered  view  of  the 
sea.  It  is  also  very  much  fre- 
quented by  pedestrians^  who  use 
it  as  a  promenades  Mimy  small 
boats  may  be  eontanually  seen 
landing  atthisbeath.  They  com- 
monly come  from  St  Lucia.  Others 
start  from  Mergellina,  rowing  to 
the  latter  place;  and  certainly 
no  passage  on  ti^  sea  is  compa- 
rable for  amusement  to  this,  as 
it  afi^ords  a  sight  of  the  moat 
enchanting  part  of  the  bay  of  Na- 
ples. The  shore  is  decovered  with 
a  number  of  houses,  which  in  that 
position  may  be  called  country 
houses,  and  they  are  intersected 
by  vineyards,  orchards,or  gardens. 
At  the  extremity  of  tite  shore  is 
The  Church  of  St  Mary  del 
Parto.  —  The  ground  on  which 
this  church  is  situated  was  gi- 
ven by  Frederick  II  of  Arragon, 
king  of  Naples,  to  his  secretary, 
Sannazare,  a  celebrated  Latin 
poet,  who  was  bom  at  Naples; 
here  he  conscructed  a  country 
house  with  a  tower,  or  which 
he  had  a  great  partiality;  but 
King  Frederick  hamg  lest  his 
kin^om  in  l&Ol,  Philibert,  prince 
of  Orange  and  viceroy  of  Naples, 
caused  it  to  be  demoUslwd.  Sim- 
nazare^complained  bitterly  of  ^s 
infringement  on  his  proptery;  and 
in  1529  ereeted  on  the  rum^  of 
his  country-house  the  present 
ecclesiastical  edifice^  which  he 
gave  to  the  Servite  monlcB. 

Sannazare  having  died  on  tiie 
following  year,  the  Serrites,  as  a 
mark  of  meir  respeet  for  lus  me- 
mory, ereoted  in  ike  dioir  of  the 
cfanrdi  a  mausoleum,  which  is  as 
m«gnificent  in  its  desiffns  as  'in 
the  sculptures  wilth  w&di  It  is 
decovatea;  it  is  tiiemnilefl  werir 
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of  Santacroo^  and  of  the  brother 
Jerome  Poggibonzi.  The  bast  of 
SannaKare  is  placed-in  the  centre 
of  two  genii,  who  are  weeping, 
and  holding  in  their  hands  gar- 
lands of  caresses.  The  two  sides 
are  embellished  with  stataes  of 
Apollo  and  Minerva,  which  are 
denominated  David  and  Judith. 
The  pedestal,  supporting  a  se- 
polchral  urn,  contains  a  nne  bas- 
relief,repre8entingFaun8,Nymphs, 
and  Shepherds,  shiging  and  play- 
ing on  various  musical  instru- 
ments; these  figures  have  allu- 
sion to  three  kinds  of  poetry,  in 
which  Sannaffarewas  a  distinguis- 
hed writer.  Le  Bembo  caused  this 
Hionument  to  be  engraved  wi^ 
tJie  following  distich,  which  he 
had  composed  himself,  and  in 
Irhich  he  compares  Sannazare  to 
Viiyil,  whose  tomb  is  in  the  vi- 
oinity.  Sinceruswas  the  pastoral 
name  of  Sannazare. 

De  aacro  cineri  Aores.  HIc  file  Maroni. 
Sincerus,  Musa,  prozlmivs  at  tnmalo. 

SOUTHERN  EXCURSIONS. 

Royal  Palace  of  Portici,  Hercu- 
LANEVM,  Pompeii,  Stabia,  Mount 
Vesuvius,   Castellamare ,  Sor- 

RSNTO,    AND    CaPRI. 

Beilroad.-^The  railroad,  from 
Naples  to  Nocera  and  Castella- 
mare, passing  Portici,  Torre  del 
Greco,  and  Torre  dell'  Annun- 
ziata,  was  the  first  constracted  in 
Italy.  It  is  undertaken  by  a  French 
company  under  the  direction  of 
MM  Bayard  de  la  Vingtrie,  bro* 
thers,  and  the  Yerg&s,  the  gpran^ 
tee.  The  rails  are  of  English  iron, 
whilst  tine  springs,  pins,  platforms, 
have  all  been  nmde  witn  the  iron 
from  Fonrchambault  This  road 
has  hitherto  escaped  ihe'cfecre- 
did  attendant  im  nmilar  under- 


tflkmgs;  the  ftulds,  only  twelve 
mfllions  and  a  half,  were  raised 
by  the  shareholders,  and  public 
oonfidenoe  was  so  great  that  the 
costly  assistance  of  the  gentlemen 
bankers  has  not  been  found  ne- 
cessary. An  interest  of  5  per  cent, 
is  guaranteed  to  the  shareholders 
during  the  continuation  of  the 
works,  and  notvdthstanding  the 
difficulties  attendant  on  begin- 
nings, it  has  been  regularly  wor- 
ked, and  the  dividend  for  the  first 
six  months  of  1840 , amounted  to 
6' 1 4  per  cent.  The  terminus  is 
close  to  the  Piazza  Mercato,  where 
omnibuses  are  in  attendance.  This 
road  crosses  the  rich  plain  ex- 
tending to  Portici,  and  passes 
over  Herculaneum.  On  some  points 
it  is  nearly  washed  by  the  waves ; 
from  the  bottom  of  the  carriage 
the  shore  is  not  visible,  and  if 
one  only  felt  a  little  sea  sick- 
ness, one  might  foncy  one's  self 
in  a  steamboat  Independently  of 
its  rapidity,  this  manni^r  of  tra- 
velling is  highly  agreeable;,  as 
one  escapes  a  luHrribly  dusty  road, 
or  rather  a  bustling,  dusty  street, 
three  leagues  long.  The  macar 
roni  of  Torre  del  Greco  (the  prin- 
cipal indnstry  of  the  place)  is 
just  as  good  as  form^lv,  although 
it  is  no  longer  covered  with  dust 
or  broken  by  the  jolting  of  the 
carts  in  its  transit  to  Naples.  The 
average  number  of  travellers,  per 
day,  is  from  3,000  to  4,000.  The 
pleasure  excursion  on  Sunday  is 
a  visit  to  the  palace  of  PcHtioi 
and  its  gardens. 

ROUTE  87. 

NAPLES  TO  POBTICI,   VESUVIUS, 
AND  HiBRCU^^ANEUM. 

Thest  are  two  branches  of  rail- 
road from  the  first  station ;  one 
to  Castellamare,  by  Portici,  Torrr 
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del  Greco,  and  Torre  Annim- 
ziata;  the  other  to  Nocera,  hy 
Pompeii,  Scafati,  Angri,  andPar- 
gani.  Trains  to  both  places  every 
hour.  Fares  from  Naples. 

1st  el.  2nd  cl. 

Gr.  .  »r. 

From  Naples  to  PorticI   .  15  lO 

-..    Torre  del  Grecp  .  .  20  15 

■.-     Torre  Annunziata  .40  25 

—  Cafltellamare   ....  SO  35 
_    Pompeii  otrSoafati  ..  50  35 

—  Angri 60  40 

—  Paganl  or  Nocera    .  75  50 

Time:  to  Portici,  fifteen  mi- 
nutes; to  Pompeii  and  Castella- 
mare,  fifty  to  sixty  minutes. 

N.B.  The  first  class  carriages 
should  always  be  taken. 

PORTICI. 

Travellers  intending  to  visit  Ve- 
suvius or  Herculaneum,  should 
stop  at  this  station. 

Royal  Palace, — This  superb  par 
lace  was  built  by  Charles  in  in 
1738,  from  the  design  of  Anthony 
Oannevariv  Its  situation  is  the  most 
beautifril  that  can  be  imagined. 
The  pfinoipal  front  overlooks  l&e 
sea,  and  commands  a  most  magni- 
ficent view  of  the  gulf  of  Sor- 
rento, the  island  of  Capri,  Ihe 
summit  of  Pausilippo,  the  island 
of  Procida,  and  the  whole  of  the 
gulf  of  Naples.  The  great  court, 
which  is  in  the  form  of  anoeta- 
•  con,  is  crossed  by  the  public  road. 
On  two  sides  of  -this  court  are 
the  royal  apartments,  containing 
ancient  mfosaacs,  a  room  entirely 
paved  and  plastered  with  china, 
and  a  gallery  which  has  been  but 
lately  formed.  The  palace  has 
also  delightful  sl^ady  groves,  and 
beautiiiil  gardens ,  interspersed 
'vHth  basins  and  fbuntains.  These 
gardens  are  open  to  the  public, 
but  the  pzhtice  oannot  be  seen 
when  aiiy  of  the  royal  fanuly 
*e  there.  i    • 


This  celebrated  mountain  is  vi- 
sited both  by  day  and  night,  the, 
latter  is  most  decidedly  the  best 
time,  though  of  course  the  most 
inconvenient  and  dangerous.  At 
the  Portiei  jstation  guides  gener^ 
ally  way-lay  strangers,  ajia  con- 
duct them  to  Besina,  a  walk  of 
about  fifteen  to.  twenty  minutes; 
here  horses  or  mules  are  provi- 
ded, at  tiie  expense  either  day 
or  night  of  1  piaster  each,  inclu- 
ding the  guide;  but  to  prevent 
any  misunderstanding,  an  agree- 
ment should  be  made  before 
starting*  The  road  to  what  is  cal- 
led the  Hermitage  is  exceedingly 
rough,  but  bordered  with  festoons 
of  delicious  -  looking  lachrymae 
grapes.  The  time  occupied  in 
reaching  the  hermitage  and  new 
observatory  is  about  one  ,  hour 
and  a  half.  Three  quarters  more, 
through  immense  clinkers  of  lava, 
brings  us  to  the  base  of  the  moun- 
tain, where  the  horses  are  lefL 
Three  quarters  more  sharp  work 
will  bring  you  to  the  edge  of  the 
outside  crater.  Within  this,  eggs 
may  be  cooked  and  eaten:  these 
are  brought  up  with  bread,  gra- 
pes, and  wine. 

The  old  fashioned  system  which 
existed  in  Madam;  Starkie's  time 
is  exploded^  and  speculating  pro« 
videre  of  the  above  simple  fare 
keep  by  your  side  from  Besida 
to  lite  sammit;  as  they  are  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  police  tarm,.it 
is  just-  as  well  to  say '  ^ quango  ne. 
doTMtndate'''  be^re  you  b^in  to 
devour.  A  good  long  staff,  and 
strong  shoes,  are  great  ^^helps'' 
in  tiu8'e!»;iursion,  die  guides  luse 
provile  gfedles  aiid  straps,  whi^ 
tbey>  fasten  round- tJbeiir own  htAji 
by  talong  hold;  of  the  oiihei;  eoft 
girebt  asdMaiiceiwiU  be  afford^ 
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Night-work  is'uttiftlly  store  ex- 
pensive than  by  day,-  ae  torches 
are  som'etiMes  fii^,  and  a  rest 
takes  place  at  the  hermitage; 
where  some  ex*pen8e  must  be  in» 
curred  for  very  queer  aocommo^ 
dation.  A  small  fee'  i6  usually 
giyen'  to  the  soldiers  stationed  4m 
me  mountain  to  protect  visitors; 
for,  although  places  l^^ere  and 
paid  by  the  government,  a  trifling 
fee  will  insure  their  close  atten- 
dance both  up  and  down. 

Ladies  who  are  no  determined 
pedestrians  should  be  carried  up 
m  a  chair. 

N.B.  Provide  some  new  pieces 
of  coin,  and  place  in  the  centre 
of  a  piece  of  red  hot  lava,  about 
the  size  of  a  French  roll;  this 
forms  an  interesting  souvenir  of 
Vesuvius.  The  descent  is  a  sort 
on  sandy  Slide  up  to  yi>ur  knees. 
•  This  terrific  mountain   is  si- 
tuated' between   the   Apennines 
and  the  sea;  it  is  environed  by 
two  other  mountains,  one  of  which 
is  called  Somma,  and  the  other 
Ottajano.  Although  separated  from 
^ach  other,  these  motmtaiiffl  hove 
one  common  baise ;  it  is  even  be- 
lieved that  they  once  formed  a 
single  mountain,  much  higher  tlian 
they  are  atpresent,  and  that  their 
separation  was  the  effect  Of  some 
eruption,  which  divided  their  sum- 
mits, at  the  satue  tiibe  that  it 
converted  them  into*  craters.  Ve- 
suvius is  in  the  form  of  a  pyra-» 
mid;  its  perpendicular  heigt be- 
fore the  last  eruption  was  578 
feet,  and  the  circumferencfe  of 
the  three  mountains  taken  at  their 
base  is  thirty  miles. 

Three  different  roods  lead  to 
the  summit  of  Mount  Vesuvius; 
that  of  Massa  and  St  Sebastian, 
towards  the  north,  of  Otti^ano 
on  the  east,  and  of  St  Maria  di 
Pupliano,  above  mentioned,  on  the 


wetrtern  side  ^  the  last  is  lihe  shorn 
test  and  most  frequented. 

The  top  of>  this  mountain  pre- 
sents a  honibie  gulf^  or  crater, 
three  miles-  and  a<  third  in  cir- 
cumference. A  tour  round  it  is 
rendered  extremely  painful,  and 
it  takes  two-  hours,  and  a  half* 
The  inside  of  the  tcrater,  as  seen 
at  present,  is  a. frightful  abyss, 
exactly  made  like  a  hollow  in- 
verted cone.  On  the  side  called 
Del  Parcolo,  towards  the  mountain 
ofSomma,itis  2,000  feet  deep,while 
its  depth  does  not  exceed  1 ,200  feet 
on  the  side  looking  towards  the 
Komitorio.   The  bottom  of  this 
gulf  aippears  solid,'  and  millions 
of  little  columns  of  smoke  conti- 
nually issue  from  its  internal  sides* 
Vesuvius  will  sometimes  prer 
serve  a  tranquil  appearance  ioK 
several   years ,  exhaling  .  only  a 
slight  smoke;   but  this- ^.pparent 
calm  must  not  be  trusted  to,  for 
it  is  then  perhaps « thaA  the  vol- 
canic-matter, whiehs  is  constantly 
bt>iliiig  and  f enaenting  in  the  heart 
of  the  mountain,. is  seeking;. to 
escape  from*  the  profound  abyss 
in  which  itiscomtained.  It  is  also 
under  ti^ese  circumStamces   thM 
subf erraiaeail  •  eonouBaiens  •  are  sor 
methaes^  felt  When  thidfc.clgudt 
of' black  smoke  aveiseentorisa^ 
and  particutoly  when  they  as? 
sdme  ^a  while  appearanise,  and 
the  form  of  a  cone  or  a  pine  tree, 
it  is  considered  as  a  certain  indi* 
cation  of  an  approachiiig  eruption^ 
It  has  been;  obs^nred  that  the 
waters  recede  from  thiB  sea'^shore 
during   an  erupilnoa,  which  has 
induced  a  belief  that  tibey  axe 
absorbed  in  the  interior  of  the 
mountain,  and  the  marine  shells 
that  are  always -found  in  the  wa- 
ter emitted  by  Vesuvius  render 
this  opinion  very  probable.  From 
whatever  source  the  waters  whic>* 
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liay^  penetrated  tihisfiimaee  ori- 
ginally spmng,  they  must  neces- 
sarily augment  the  fbrca  and 
agitation  of  the  volcanic  matter, 
and  may  perhaps  produce  the 
eruption. 

Sulphur  is  certainly  the  most 
inflammable  matter  with  which  we 
are  acquainted,  and  is  the  pri- 
mary cause  of  the  burning  of  a 
Yolcano  as  of  the  thunderbolt, 
whidi  in  fact  leases  wherever 
it  passes  the  same  smell  of  sul- 
phur as  the  productions  of  Ve- 
suvius. Natural  philosophers  and 
chemists  have  proved  by  num- 
berless experiments  that  the  fire 
of  volcanoes  is  greatly  superior 
in  strength  to  that  of  burning 
coals,  or  even  to  the  j^nace  of 
a  glasshouse,  and  Ihat  volcanic 
heat  is  consequently  ef  much 
longer  duration. 

Jimongst  the  production  of 
Vesuvius  the  lava  is  the  most 
remarkable ;  it  is  a  sort  of  liquid 
fire,  of  the  consistence  of  melted 
glasa  It  usually  issues  from  the 
sides  of  the  mountain  during  an 
eruption,  spreads  itself  like  a 
torrent  at  its  foot,  and  sometimes 
extends  as  far  as  the  sea-shore, 
where  it  forms  small  promontQ^ 
ries.  When  the  lava  stops  it 
loses  by  degrees  itS'  natural  heat, 
and  is  converted  iato  a  sort  of 
stone  of  a  brovn  coiour,  as  hard 
and  as  easily  polished  as  marble, 
for  which  it  is  often  used  as  a 
substitute.  This  lava  runs  slowly, 
and  witli  a  sort  of  gravity; it  is 
very  thick,  and  generally  very 
deep.  It  someiimes  rises  to  t{ie 
height  of  fifteen  feet,  and  ^re&ds 
itself  also  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent The  smallest  obstacle  is 
sufficient  to  impede  its  course* 
It  will  then  stop  at  the  distance 
of  seven  or  eight  paces,  swell, 
^md  surround  whatever  opposes 


its  pas8age4  till  it  hiis  either 
destroyed  it  or  covered  it  If  the 
obstacle  is  formed  by  flints  or 
porous  stones,  they  break  with, 
a  noise  nearly  resembling  the 
report  of  cannon,  iiarge  trees 
and  buildings  present  still  greater 
obstacles  to  the  course  of  the 
lava,  which  as  usal  stops  and 
then  sourrounds  these  objects, 
as  it  does  ^nailer  ones.  The  lea- 
ves of  Uie  trees  then  begin  to 
turn  yellow,  soon  become  dry. 
at  length  burst  into  a  flame,  and 
the  tree  itself  is  consumed ;  but 
it  rarely  occurs  that  houses  or 
other  buildings  are  destroyed  by 
the  progress  of  the  lava.  The 
lava  preserves 'its  interior  heat 
a  very  long  time^  and  as  it  cools 
it  becomes,  as  we  mentioned 
before,  as  hard  as  stone,  and 
assum.es  a  brown  colour,  inter- 
mixed with  red  and  blue  spots. 
It  is  used  for  paving  the  streets 
in  Naples  and  the  neighbouring 
towns,  and  when  it  is  properly 
polished  it  becomes  so  glossy 
Uiat  it  is  manufactured  into  tablea 
and  snufl-box^s,  and  even  into^ 
rings  s^d,  earrings. 

The. ashes  of  Vesuvius  are 
nearly  of  ihe  same  nature  as  the 
lava.  The  force  with  which  they 
issue  &pm  the  crater  impels 
them  to  a«  considerable  height, 
and  sustains  them  a  long  time 
in  the  air.  Tbe  wind  sometimes 
carries  them  to  an  astonishing 
distance.  The  ancient  writers 
assert  that  during  the  eruption 
in  the  «year  79  the  ashes  from 
Vesuvius  extendet  to  Egypt  and 
Syria,  that  they  reached  Con- 
stantinople in  472,  Apulia  and 
Calabria  in  1139;  and  if  they 
are  to  be  credited,  Sardinia,  Ba- 
gusa,  and  Constantinople  in  1631. 
These  volcanic  ashes  mixing  with 
the  water  form  a  liquid  matter. 
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ivUeh  spreads  itself  over  the 
land,  and  kisineateB  itself  into 
tiie  mteorior  of  the  houses,  as 
was  the  case  at  Harculaiieitm 
aiKl  Pompeii. 

Some  judgment  may  he  formed 
of  the  strength  and  imipetuosity 
of  this  volcano  hy  observing  the 
prodigious  height  to  which  the 
column  of  ^noke  asoends.  It  is 
said  that  during  the  eruption  of 
1631  the  -height  <^  this  column 
was  estimated  at  thirty  miles, 
and  <^at  in  1779  at  1,000  fathoms 
in  height,  and  twenty  in  dia- 
meter. Vesuvius  also  emits  stones 
of  an  enormous  size  and  weight, 
as  well  as  to  an  astonishing  dis* 
taace.  One  of  the  most  singular 
circumstances  respecting  this 
wonderful  phenomenon  of  nature 
is,  that  so  immense  is  the  quan- 
tity of  volcanic  substances  which 
issue  from  its  tremendous  fur- 
nace, and  which  •  cover  all  the 
land  in  the  environs,  extending 
even  to  the  deashore,  that  they 
would  be  sufficient,  if  collected 
togeter,  to  form,  a  mountain  srt 
least  four  times  as  big  as  Ye- 
sntins  itself. 

-  It  is  certainly  an  erroneous 
opinion,  aHhough-many  have  sup- 
ported it,  that  Vesuvius  has  com- 
mfbiication  with  other  v(doanoef3, 
-and  particularly  witili  Monnt  Aetna 
in  Sicily,  tlie  Solfatara  of  Poz- 
znoli,  and  the  island  of  Lschia. 
The  most  scrupnious  attention 
and  correct  obseri^tioni  have 
disproved  this  assertion ;  neither 
is  U  true  that  the  eruptiCMis  of 
Mount  Aetna  and  Vesuvius  take 
place  at  the  same  time  and  from 
a  common  cause^  or  that  one  of 
tJiiem  is  in  a  state  of  ignition 
when  the  other  is  extinguished, 
as  others  have  supposed 

The  first  erupdcti  of  Mount 
VesnrkiSy  mentioiied  hf  thf  early 


writers,  is  that  of  tho  24ih  of 
August,  in  the  79th  year  of  the 
GhnstiaB  era,  which  buried  the 
town  of  Herculaneum,  as  well  aa 
those  of  Pompeii  and  Stabia.  But 
other  eruptions  must  necessarily 
have  taken  place  previous  to 
this  epodi,  as  it  is  well  known 
that  Uie  streets  of  these  very 
towns  w^%  already  paved  with 
lava  and  other  volc^mic  substan^ 
ees,  which  has  induced  a  belief 
that  Vesuvius  had  been  con- 
sidered as  an  extinguished  vol* 
cano  for  a  considerable  period^ 
daring  which  time  several  towns 
were  built  in  its  environs^ 

The  eruption  of  the  year  79  was 
terrific ;  the  volcano  suddenly  ope* 
ned  with  a  tremendous  «splosio% 
and  a  thick  volume  of  smoke  is- 
sued irom  it,  rising  in  the  fbrni 
of  a  cone.  The  sky  was  dbscored 
during  three  days,  the  waters  re- 
ceded from  the, sea  shore  and 
the  volcano  emitted  ashes  and 
other  substances  in  such  immense 
<iuantities  as  entix^ly  to  cover 
4J[ie  towns  of  Herculai^eum,  Pom- 
peii, and  Stabia.  Pliny  .the  natu- 
ralist, who  left  Misena,  where  he 
nommanded  the  l^man  iieet,  in 
order  to. -obtain  a  nearer  view  of 
this  grand  spectacle,  fell  a  vic- 
tim to  hiS:  euripsity  at  Stabia, 
where  he  wa^  suffocated  by  the 
ashes.  Pliny  the  younger,  his  ne* 
phew,  has  left  us  an  ample  as 
well  as  minute  description  of  this 
terrible  eruption,  in  his  letters  to- 
Tacitus. 

Eruptions  of  Vesuvius  also  to  ok 
place  in  the  years  20d,  472, 512, 
686,  and  1086.  It  we  mfl^  give 
credit  to  the  assertions  ot  Char- 
les Sigonius,  he  has  assured  us 
that  the  eruption  of  472  filled 
ail  Europe  wSth  ashes,  and  pro- 
duced such  an  alarm  at  Oonstan- 
tino|ile  that  the  Emperor  L(^ 
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abandoned  the  city, 'which  is  be* 
yertheless  more  than  750  miles 
fromVesuviuB.  Scotas,  in  his  Iti- 
nerary, speaking  of  the  eruption 
in  1036,  says  that  he  has  read 
in  the  annals  of  Italy  that  the 
sides  of  YesuYius  opened  and  that 
torrents  of  fire  issued  from  them, 
Yfhich  extended  as  far  as  the  sea. 

There  were  also  other  erup- 
tions in  1049,  1138,  1139,  1306, 
and  1500 ;  but  that  in  1631,  which 
was  the  thirteenth,  was  more  ter- 
rible than  any  of  the  preceding. 
On  the  16th  December,  1681, 
afber  violent  concussions  of  the 
earth  had  been  felt,  and  volumes 
of  black  smoke  seen  to  ascend 
in  the  form  of  a  cone— at  all  ti- 
mes a  fatal  presage — the  side  of 
the  mountain  towards  Naples 
burst  opei^,  Bxtd  emitted  a  torrent 
of  lava,  which  soon  separating, 
took  its  course  in  seven  aifferent 
directions,  destroying  the  townis 
and  villages  in  the  environs.  Tor- 
rents of  boiHng  water  afterwards 
issued  from  the  crater,  accompa* 
nied  by  violent  shocks  of  an  earth*- 
quake.  This  frightful  deluge  inun- 
dated the  surrounding  country, 
tore  up  the  tress  by  the  roote^ 
threw  down  the  houses,  and  in- 
jured more  than  500  persons,  who 
were  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Torre  del  Greco.  In  the  town  of 
Naples,  also,  3,000  individuals 
suffered  from  the  effects  of  this 
direful  calamity,  which  continued 
till  the  middle  of  the  mon^  of 
January,  1632. 

The  eruptions  of  the  years  1660, 
1682,  1694,  1698,  1701,  were  not 
less  alarming;  and  from  1701  to 
1737  scarcely  a  year  elapsed  in 
which  Vesuvius  did  not  emit  lava, 
or  at  least  smoke.  The  eruptions 
which  took  place  in  1737,  1751, 
1764, 1759, 1760, 1765,  and  1766, 
were  also  very  considerable ;  bat 


that  of  the  19th  October,  1M7, 
was  treiaendoiis;  the  concujBSMiii 
of  the  earth  was  severely,  felt  at 
the  distance  of  twenty  mile&  Even 
at  Naples  the  sand  and  ashes  fell 
in  showers,  and  the  lava  in  its 
course  rose  to  the  height  of  twaity> 
four  feet,  and  spread  itself  to  llie 
breadth  of  300. 

The  eruptions  of  the  years  1 776^ 
1778,  and  1779,  proved  le^s  fatal, 
but  that  whidi  took  place  in  1794 
was  very  violent;  a  torrent  of  lava 
was  emitted  which  covered  the 
surrounding  country,  and  the  hou- 
ses in  the  Torre  dd  Greco* 

Thus  thirty-six  omi^ons  are 
reckoned  to  have  taken  place  from 
the  years  79  to  1794;  but  they 
might  almost  be  said  to  occur 
annually,  for  scarcely  a  year  pas- 
ses but  a  greater  or  l«ss  quaar 
tity  of  lava,  ashes,  and  other  vo^ 
canio  substances,  are  easitted^itr 
her  from  i^e>  crater  or  Ihe  sid^ 
of  the-  mountain.  The  two  most 
recent  and  remarkable,  from  1794, 
have  taken  place  in  the  years 
1819. aoid  1822.  < 

Observations  upon  the  former 
have  been  made  and  pnbh&hed 
by  M.  de  Gimbemat.  He  had  fol- 
lowed the  course  of  the  jernptioBB 
nearest  to  this,  which  hai^ened 
towards' the  >end  of  November, 
and  by  the  means  of  a:  barome* 
ter,  which'  he  fixed  upon  the  hig- 
hest point  of  Yesuvius  a  lew  da(fs 
before  this  ^same'erupttoovhe  had 
found  that  the  heaght  of  the>m(KBir 
tain  since  last  January  had  di- 
minished more  than  aixty  feet, 
by  the  frequent .  falling  of  the 
crater*  After  the  eruption  it  be- 
came still  further  diminished,  as 
even  the  pinnacle  on  which  the 
barometer  was  fixed  fell  into  the 
interior  of  the  crater. 
~  The  eruption  of  1822  deserves 
to  be  particularly  deacribedi  being 
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one  of  the  most  receet,  lind  the 
moBt  Bingnlar  which  erer  hap- 
pened. 

Eru/pH&n  of  1822. — For  seven 
days  ptfeviouB  to  the  eruption  Ve- 
BuviuB  had  thrown  out  much  more 
smoke  than  uBual,  though  not  so 
much  as  to  give  ground  for  ex- 
traordinary alarm.  The  first  phe- 
nomenon which  caused  an  erup- 
tion to  he  apprehended  as  imnii- 
nent  aj^peared  on  the  22nd  Oc- 
tober, in  the  afternoon.  A  white 
oohmm  of  smoke  rose  from  the 
lofty  crater  of  the  volcano,  which, 
gradually  increasing  both  in 
breadth  and  height,  became  a 
most  striking  obiect  At  its  sum- 
mit the  smoke,  which  had  become 
very  thick,  extended  itself  circu- 
larly^ so  as  to  give  the  whole  co- 
lumn a  form  very  much  like  that 
of  an  insulated  pine  tree  in  the 
country.  The  sky  was  clear,  but 
shortly  after  it  ^prew  dark  under 
this  very  mass  of  smoke,  which 
displayed  itself  all  round  the  ho- 
rizon, losing  its  whiteness,  and 
assuming  now  an  ashy  colour.  The 
night  came  on,  and  two  or  three 
streams  of  lava  were  now  per- 
ceived flowing  down  the  moun- 
tain ;  none  of  them,  however,  pas- 
sed as  yet  beyond  ^its  middle. 
People  began  to  feel  alarmed  at 
this  sight  Some  calamity  was  ap- 
prehended, though  none  happe- 
ned on  that  night,  nor  on  the  fol- 
lowing day.  It  was  towards  the 
evening  of  the  2drd  that  the  lava 
vigorously  began  to  follow  its 
course,  and  while  on  the  side  op- 
posite to  Naples,  it  threatened 
Ottt^ano,  it  was  seen  from  this 
capital  to  approach  the  village 
of  Resina.  Two-third  parts  of  the 
mountain,  from  the  top  down- 
wards, were  quite  covered  with 
the  igneous  matter,  the  redness 
of  whi^   admirably  contrasted 


with  the  dark  appearance  of  the 
atmosphere.  The  horror  of  the 
night  was  increased  by  a  silent 
flashning  of  serpentine  nre,  which 
from  time  to  time  appeared  in 
the  air,  illuminating  the  fright- 
ful blackness  of  the  smoke  above. 
This  kind  of  taciturn  lightning  * 
had  never  appeared  during  the 
preceding  eruptions.  In  the  me- 
antime a  large  farm  was  burning 
upon  the  right  declivity  of  the 
mountain,  which  produced  a  fla- 
ming volume  of  fire,  distinctly  ^ 
visible  from  Naples,  over  the  per- ' 
manent  and  more  red  appearance 
of  the  lavfu  The  villages  to  which 
it  was  approaching,  were  filled 
with  consternation  and  disorder. 
Everybody  would  leave  his  house, 
and  none  his   goods.  Hence   a 
general  perplexity  prevailed,  at- 
tended with  cries,  contests,  and 
the  tumultuous   motions  of  the 
people.  Malefactors,  availing  them- 
selves of  the  obscurity  of  the 
night,  mixed  in  the  crowd,  dis- 
guised as  women,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  stealing.  The  police,  on 
their  own  part,  were  making  ef- 
forts, endeavouring  to  prevent  the 
augmentation  and  consequence? 
of  the  uproar ;  in  addition  to  which 
a  great  number  of  conveyances 
carrying  those  who  were  anxious 
to  behold  more  nearly  the  stu- 
pendous working  of  the  mountain. 
All  these  circumstances  produced 
such  an  encumbrance,  along  the 
public  roads,  that  on  this  occa- 
sion they  might  be  said  to  be 
vehicles  of  tumult,  lamentations, 
and  horror. 

These  events  were  followed  by 
a  fall  or  rain  of  ashes,  which  lasted 
from  the  24th  to  the  evening  of  the 
25th,  with  less  or  more  densi^, 
'but  constantly  such  as  to  impede 
the  ordinary  course  of  light,  which 
during  those  days  appeared  ye? 
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loinsh  and  feeble,  acs  in  the  time 
of  an  eclipse.  There  was  one 
hour  in  the  day  when  this  rain 
snddently  became  so  thick  in  the 
village  della  Barra,  as  to  darken 
the  whole  country. 

The  fallen  ashes  were  analy- 
sed by  chemists,  and  it  was  found 
that  among  other  substances,  they 
contained'  a  very  small  propor- 
tion of  gold.  Gold  in  the  wombs 
of  Vesuvius!  who  will  be  ever 
able  to  explain  this  phenomenon  ? 

In  the  meantime,  on  the  side 
of  the  mountain  which  is  seen 
from  Naples,  the  lava  stopped 
before  it  reached  the  inhabited 
places,  so  that  every  apprehen- 
sion being  over,  the  poor  inhabi- 
tants who  by  the  cares  of  go- 
vernment had  found  a  provi- 
sional asylum  in  Naples,  could 
now  return  to  their  houses.  Most 
of  them  indeed  found  their  gar- 
dens and  orchards,  bestrewn  with 
ashes.  Their  vegetables  and  smal- 
ler plants  were  lost,  but  this 
transient  damage  was  not  to  be 
lamented  on  considering  the  grea- 
ter and  irreparable  one  to  which 
they  had  just  been  exposed.  The 
calamity  was  much  more  consi- 
derable in  the  village  of  Otta- 
jano,  lying  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  mountain.  Its  territory  was 
visited  by  the  lava,  and  the  bar- 
renness with  which  it  has  been 
consequently  struck  will  last  for 
years,  if  not  for  centuries. 

As  to  the  mountain,  the  effects 
of  the  eruption  have  been  to  di- 
minish its  height  by  800  feet :  to 
enlarge  the  crater,  which  betore 
was  but  5,624  feet  in  circumfe- 
rence, and  to  produce  a  large 
cleft  along  the  mountain,  towards 
the  east. 

Under  the  village  of  Portici 
and  Eesina,  is  the 

Ancient  town  of  Herculaneum, 


— The  naine  of  this  town,  as  well 
as  the  united  testimony  of  Strabo 
and  Dionysius  of  Halicamassns, 
have  induced  a  belief  that  Her- 
cules was  the  founder  of  it;  and 
it  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
Phenician  Hercules,  he  who  de- 
feated the  tyrant  Geryon  in  Spain, 
and  who,  after  having  opened  a 
passage  across  the  Alps,  cam& 
into  Italy,  where  he  founded  Mo- 
naco in  Lignria,  Leghorn,  aad 
Port  Hercules  in  Tuscany,  and 
Formia,  Pompeii,  and  the  town 
of  Herculaneum,  which  is  situa- 
ted on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Samo,  between  Pompeii  and  Na- 
ples, at  the  foot  of  Mount  Vesu- 
vius, and  on  the  sea  shore.  Here 
Hercules  constructed  a  magnifi- 
cent harbour  in  order  to  establish 
his  fleet.  This  town  is  said  ta 
have  been  founded  sixty  years 
before  Trojr;  it  is  certain,  how- 
ever, that  It  existed  at  the  time 
of  the  Roman  republic 

Its  healthy  and  agreeable  si- 
tuation on  the  sea  shore,  combi- 
ned with  other  natural  sidvanta- 
ges,  attracted  great  numbers  of 
people  to  Herculaneum,  whence 
it  soon  became  one  of  the  weal- 
thiest cities  of  Campania.  It  was 
at  first  governed  and  inhabited 
by  the  Oschians;  afterwards  by 
the  £truscans,  the  Samnites,  and 
the  Greeks  in  succession.  Becom- 
ing alternately  a  municipal  and 
a  Boman  colony,  it  still  preser- 
ved its  grandeur  and  the  magni- 
ficence of  its  public  buildings 
and  spectacles;  the  inhabitants 
were  also  destinguished  for  their 
talents  and  enterprising  spirit^ 
as  may  be  seen  by  the  inscrip^ 
tions  and  the  numerous  speci- 
mens of  sculpture  that  have  been 
found. 

The  wealth  of  private  indivi- 
duals, and  the  consequent  luxury 
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Had  effeminacy  introduced  into 
Rome  daring  the  lattev  times  of 
the  Republic,  made  the  Romans 
sig^h  for  ihe  existence  of  a  town, 
uiimated  by  liberty,  taste,  and 
pleasure,  embellished  by  the  arts, 
and  situated  on  a  fertfle  soil, 
and  under  a  ser^e  aky.  Cicero 
mentions  a  great  number  of  Ro- 
mans who  had  oounti^oseats  at 
HerculaneioD,  where  they  passed 
the  greater  part  of  the  year. 
Strabo,  who  lived  under  Augu- 
stas, gives  a  very  advantageous 
description  of  this  town.  Pliny, 
Floras,  and  Tatius,  also  speak 
of  it  in  very  favourable  terms; 
in  short  the  appearance  of  the 
ruins  is  of  itself  sufiicient  to  prove 
its  having  once  been  the  most 
beautiful,  as  well  as  the  most 
opulent  citv  in  Campania,  with 
the  exception  of  Naples  and  Ca- 
pua. 

H^culaneum  sustained  consi- 
derable injury  from  the  earth- 
quake which  took  place  in  the 
68rd  year  of  the  Christian  era. 
It  would  nevertheless  have  com- 
pletely recovered  from  the  effects 
of  this  calamity  had  it  not  been 
entirely  buried  during  the  erup- 
tion of  the  year  79,  which  was 
the  most  terrific  that  has  taken 
place  for  the  space  of  eighteen 
centuries.  Pliny  the  younger  was 
an  eye-witness  of  this  most  hor- 
rible catastrophe,  which  he  thus 
describes  in  his  sixteenth  letter 
to  Tacitus.  He  tells  him  he  was 
at  Misena  with  Pliny,  the  elder, 
his  uncle,  when  the  sky  became 
suddently  obscured,  and  the  most 
noxious  vapours  were  exhaled 
from  the  earth;  while  the  light- 
ning, flashing  amidst  the  dark- 
ness, augmented  the  horror  of 
the  scene.  Vesuvius  at  the  same 
time  emitted  vast  quantities  of 
bitumen,  sulphur,  and  hot  stones, 


wMch  extended  as  far  as  the  sea, 
and  afterwards  took  a  direction 
over  the  towns  of  Pon^eii,  Her- 
culaneum,  and  Stabia,  whicb  were 
buried  in    one    moment,  «r}ule 
many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Her- 
culaneum  were  at  l^e  theatre. 
The  matter  Which  covered  Her- 
Gulaneum  -was,   more    properly 
speaking,  composed  of  Bske&  and 
gravel  rather  than  lava.  Never- 
&eless,  the  greater  part  of  the 
town  was  burnt,  which  has  indu- 
ced a  belief  that  thase  substan- 
ces were  still  burning :  they  were 
also  accompanied  by  those  tor- 
rents of  water,  which  Vesuvius 
usually   emits-  during  its  erup- 
tions, and  with  whidi  the  inte- 
riors of  the  houses  were  filled. 
From  the  excavations  made  at 
Herculaneum  it  appears  that  new 
torrents  of  volcanic  matter  have 
passed  over  those  whidi  origi- 
nally covered  the  town;  there  are 
even  certain  indications  that  the 
productions  of  six  ^other  eruptions 
have  spread  themselves  over  this 
beautiful  city  since  its  total  de- 
struction. 

The  towns  of  Herculaneum, 
Pompeii,  and  Stabia,  being  thus 
destroyed,  were  so  entirely  for- 
gotten, that  some  very  remote 
traditions  alone  remained  to  as- 
sist the  antiquarians  in  their 
search  after  the  places  of  their 
existence.  Herculaneum  was  at 
last  discovered  by  chance.  The 
inhabitants  of  Resina,  in  1689, 
having  dug  to  the  depth  of  sixty- 
five  feet  in  one  of  their  wells, 
found  the  remains  of  some  valu- 
able marbles,  and  several  inscrip- 
tions belonging  to  the  town  of 
Pompeii.  Emanuel  of  Lorraine, 
Prince  of  Elboeuf,  in  1720,  hay- 
ing occasion  for  some  marble  in 
his  villa  at  Portici ,  gave  orders 
to  dig  around   this  same  well, 
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when  eereral  statnes  were  dis- 
coTered.  These  curcumstances  re- 
called Herculanenm  to  their  re- 
collection; but  the  government 
BQSpended  the  continuation  of 
these  excavations. 

The  suspension,  however,  was 
but  temporary ;  for,  in  1738,  Char- 
les ni  continued  the  works  com- 
menced by  the  Prince  of  Elboeuf. 
The  workmen  had  scarcely  pe- 
netrated to  the  depth  of  sixty- 
five  feet,  when  they  discovered 
an  inscription  on  stone,  and  some 
remains  of  equestrian  statues  in 
bronze;  they  continued  to  dig 
horizontally,  and  found  two  marble 
statues,  with  some  other  frag- 
ments. But  the  most  important 
discovery  was  that  of  the  theatre 
at  Herculaneran,  where,  it  is  said, 
the  people  were  assembled,  and 
were  witnessing  the  representa- 
tion, when  surprised  by  the  ter- 
rible eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius. 

In  the  village  of  Resina  is  the 
mouth  of  an  excavation  leading 
to  a  narrow  road,  into  which  the 
traveller  may  descend  with  the 
assistance  of  a  flambeau,  and 
accompanied  by  a  guide,  who  will 
conduct  him  to  the  end  of  this 
road,  where  he  will  find  the  great 
theatre  of  Hercnlaneum,  the  only 
monument  which  presents  itseu 
to  attract  the  curiosity  of  tra- 
vellers. It  is  a  magnificent  struc- 
ture of  superb  Grecian  architec- 
ture, with  a  very  beautiful  front, 
and  the  stage  is  ornamented  with 
marble  columns;  it  very  nearly 
resembles  the  theatre  of  Palladio 
at  Yicenza.  Its  circumference  on 
the  exterior  is  290  feet,  and  in 
the  interior  230.  There  are  twenty- 
one  rows  of  seats  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  spectators;  sur- 
mounted by  a  gallery  ornamented 
with  statues  of  bronze. 

It  is  to  be  lamented  that  this 


celebrated  city,  cannot  be  enti^ 
rely  excavated  like  that^f  Pom^ 
peii;  as  the  villages  of  Portici 
and  Resina,  being  built  over  Her^ 
culaneum,  have  prevented  the 
completion  of  the  exeavation, 
which  could  only  be  carried  on 
horizontally,  and  a  little  at  a 
time,  ike  buildings  being  of  ne- 
cessity covered  over  again,  alter 
having  been  examijied,  and  the 
most  sjdendid  ornaments  taken 
from  them.  Notwithstanding  ali 
this,  Herculaneum  still  preserves 
some  traces  of  its  ancient  beau^. 
The  streets,  which  were  wide 
and  regularly  built,  were  paved 
with  lava  of  the  same  description 
as  that  emitted  by  Vesuvius  in 
the  present  day,  which  proves 
that  eruptions  must  have  taken 
place  prior  to  that  in  the  year 
79 ;  these  streets  hod  foot  pave> 
ments  on  each  side  like  those  in 
London.  A  great  many  te^iples 
have  been  c&scovered  at  Hercu- 
laneum, as  well  as  an  infinite 
number  of  houses  built  in  a  good 
syle  of  architecture,  and  embel- 
lished by  the  fine  arts.  Theferum» 
which  has  also  been  discoverew!, 
was  a  rectangular  square,  228 
feet  in  length,  and  surrounded 
by  a  piazza  supported  by  forty 
columns.  The  entrance  to  this 
square  was  formed  by  fine  arca- 
des, ornamented  with  equestrian 
statues;  the  two  finest,  repre- 
senting Balbi  and  his  son.  are 
preserved  in  the  academy  oi  stu- 
dies at  Naples.  This  piazza  com- 
municated, by  means  of  another 
piazza,  to  two  temples,  one  of 
which  was  150  feet  long.  Almost 
all  the  houses  were  painted  in 
fresco,  the  only  kind  of  painting 
known  to  the  andents;  the  win- 
dows were  usually  closed  by 
means  of  wooden  shutters,  ex- 
cept in  some  few  instances,  where 
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tibe-  houses  had  very  thick  glass 
windows,  the  art  of  making  them 
thin  not  being  at  that  time  so 
veil  known  as  it  is  in  the  pre- 
sent day;  a  great  number  of  bot^ 
ties,  however,  as  well  as  goblets 
of  thidk:  glass,  have  been  fonnd 
at  Heronlaneum. 

This  town,  as  we  mentioned 
-before,  was  not  covered  with 
^  lava,  but  with  the  ashes  from 
Vesuvius,  which  being  intermixed 
with  the  water,  have  formed  a 
eement  so  hard  that  it  is  difB- 
cult  to  break  it 

These  substances  were,  no 
doubt,  in  a  burning  state  when 
Herculaneum  was  buried,  for  the 
doors  of  the  houses  and  other 
combustible  matters  were  found 
ecwverted  into  a  sort  of  char- 
coal, which  still  preserves  some 
degree  of  ii^ihility  in  conse- 
quence of  the  humidity  of  the 
earth.  Even  in  the  interior  of 
the  houses,  where  this  volcanic 
matter  haa  not  penetrated,  many 
Ih&igs  were  eiwer  reduced  to 
charooal  or  scorched  up,  though 
not  consumed,  such  as  books 
written  on  the  bark  of  the  Egyp- 
tian papyrus;  wheat,  barlev,  wal- 
nuts, almonds,  figs,  bread,  &c.; 
household  furniture,  ^nd  bronze 
utensils,  were  also  found  unin- 
jtmed.  Some  of  the  apartments 
were  filled  with  the  volcanic  mat- 
ter, whidi  proves  that  it  must 
have  been  dissolved  by  the  waters 
of  Vesuvius,  or  it  could  never 
have  penetrated  the  houses; 
where,  nevertheless,  it  appears 
to  have  introduced  itself  in  a 
torrent  of  fluid  matter:  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe,  notwith- 
standing, that  the  city  of  Ret- 
culaneum  was  buried  at  different 
intervals,  so  as  to  afford  suffi- 
cient time  for  the  mhabitants  to 
make  tiieir'  escape,  and  to  take 


with  them  the  most  valuable  part 
of  their  property;  f(»-,  since  the 
excavations  nave  been  made,  not 
more  than  a  dosen  skeletons 
have  been  found,  and  the  va- 
luable articles  of  furniture  re* 
maining  consist  chiefly  of  such 
things  as  woidd  have  been  fonnd 
most  difficult  to  remove.  Gold 
and  silver  have  also  been  dis- 
covered, but  in  very  small  quan- 
tities. 

After  the  excavations  had  been 
made,  many  buildings  were,  by 
degrees,  covered  over  again,  and 
the  marbles,  bronzes,  paintings, 
sculptures,  medals,  inscriptions, 
papyri,  mathematical  instruments, 
and  many  utensils  unknown  to 
us,  were  preserved  at  Portici, 
whence  they  were  conveyed  to 
the  academy  of  studies  at  Naples, 
where  they  form  a  unique  mu- 
seum. A  small  part  of  Hercula- 
neum only  is  left  op^i  in  addi- 
tion to  the  tiieatre,  but  there  is 
no  commum'cation  between  the 
two  places ;  on  quitting  the  thea- 
tre a  lad  will  conduct  to  the  en- 
trance of  the  excavations. 

ROUTE  38. 

EXCCKSION  TO  POMPEII. 

Eailway  train  in  fifty  minutes. 

From  die  station  to  either  en- 
trance of  Pompeii  is  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour's  walk:  taking 
the  right  hand  high  road  will 
lead  to  the  market  and  barracks ; 
the  left  will  lead  to  the  principal 
entrance,  adjoining  which  is  the 
house  and  garden  of  Marcus  Ar- 
rius  Diomedes;  if  you  enter 
by  the  latter,  visitors  usually 
leave  it  by  the  former,  and  viee 
versd:  at  both  places  are  sta- 
tioned the  guides  appointed '  by 
govenunent  to  conduct  strangers 
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tbrougli  tJie  mine.  They  wear  a 
demi-official  costume,  and  are 
generally  satisfied  with  a  piaster 
for  a  party,  or  six  carlim  for  a 
single  person ;  but,  whatever  sum 
is  agreed  upon,  it  should  in- 
clude the  seeing  of  those  places 
under  the  care  of  other  custodes, 
by  whom  they  are  kept  locked. 

POMPEII. 

Pompeii  appears  to  have  been 
a  populous  and  handsome  town, 
sitaated  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Samus  (now  called  Samo),  and 
the  walls  which  surrounded  the 
city  were  above  three  miles  in 
circumference,  and  are  supposed 
to  have  been  originally  washed 
by  ^he  sea,  though  now  about 
one  mile  distant  £om  its  margin. 
Pompeii  (as  already  mentioned) 
was  buried  under  ashes  and  pu- 
mice stones,  and  at  the  same 
time  deluged  with  boiling  water, 
during  the  year  79,  and  acci- 
dentaUy  discovered  by  some  pea- 
sants in  1751,  while  they  were 
employed  in  cultivating  a  vine- 
yard near  the  Samo.  The  exca- 
vation of  Herculaneum  was  at- 
tended with  much  more  expense 
than  that  of  Pompeii,  because 
the  ashes  and  pumice  stones 
which  entombed  the  latter  were 
not  above  fifteen  feet  deep,  and 
so  easy  was  it  to  remove  them, 
that  the  Pompeians  who  survi- 
ved the  eruption  of  the  year  79, 
evidently  disinterred  and  took 
away  a  large  portion  of  their 
moveable  wealth;  though,  ge- 
nerally speaking,  they  seem  to 
have  maae  no  efforts  toward 
repairing  the  mischief  done  to 
their  houses;  an  extraordinary 
circumstance,  as  the  roofs  only 
were  destroyed. 

The  streets  are  straight,  and 
*^%ved  with  lava,  having  on  each 


side  a  raised  footway,  usually  eom'^ 
posed  of  poKzolana  and  small 
pieces  of  bnck  or  marble.  The  Via 
Appia  (which  traverseffihe  town, 
and  extends  to  Brundusium)  is 
broad,  but  the  other  streets  are 
narrow;  carriage -wheels  have 
worn  traces  in  their  pavement, 
and  judging  from  these  traces, 
it  appears  that  the  distance  be- 
tween the  wheels  of  ancient  car- 
riages was  not  four  feet  The 
houses  hitherto  excavated  are, 
genersdly  speaking,  small;  most 
of  them,  however,  were  evidently 
the  habitations  of  shopkeepers; 
but  those  few  wMch  belonged  to 
persons  of  a  higher  class,  were 
usually  adorned  with  a  vestibule, 
supported  by  columns  of  brick, 
eaon  house  possessing  an  open 
qtiadranffle,  with  a  supply  of  wa- 
ter for  domestic  purposes  in  its 
centre ;  and  on  the  sides  of  the 
quadrangle,  and  behind  it,  were 
baths  and  dressing-rooms,  sitting- 
rooms,  bed-chambers^  the  dia- 
pel  which  contained  the  Lares, 
the  kitchen,  larder,  wine-cel- 
lar, &c.<,  none  of  which  appear 
to  have  had  much  light  except 
wat  the  quadrangle  afforded, 
there  being,  toward  the  streets, 
no  windows.  The  walls  of  every 
room  are  composed  of  tufa  and 
lava,  stuccoed,  painted,  and  po^ 
lished,  but  the  paintings  in  the 
lax^e  houses  are  seldom  superior 
in  merit  to  those  in  the  diops; 
perhaps,  however,  the  andent 
mode  of  painting  houses,  lik« 
that  now  practised  in  Italy,  was 
with  madiines  called  stampi; 
which  enable  the  common  house- 
painter  to  execute  almost  anv 
figure  or  pattern  upon  fresco  wall. 
The  ceilings  are  arched,  the 
roofs  flat,  and  but  few  houses 
have  two  stories.  The  windows* 
like  those  in  Httealaaeum,  ap* 
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pear  to  have  been  provided  with 
wooden  shutters,  and  some  of 
them  were  furnished  with  glass, 
which  seems  to  have  been  thick 
«nd  not  transparent,  while  others 
are  supposed  to  have  been  gla- 
zed either  with  horn  or  talc. 
Ever^  apartment  is  paved  with 
mosaics;  and  on  the  outside  of 
the  houses,  written  with  red  paint, 
are  the  names  of  the  inhabitants, 
with  their  occupations,  including 
magistrates  and  other  persons  of 
rank:  so  that  if  the  stucco  on 
winch  these  names  were  written 
had  been  well  preserved,  we 
should,  at  the  present  moment, 
have  known  to  whom  each  house 
in  Pompeii  originally  belonged. 
All  the  private  houses  are  num- 
bered: and  on  the  exterior  walls 
of  public  edifices  are  proclahia- 
tions,  advertisements,  and  noti- 
ces with  respect  to  festivals,  gla- 
diatorial shows,  &c.  The  public 
edifices  were  spacious  and  ele- 
gant, and  the  whole  town  was 
watered  by  the  Same,  which 
seems  to  have  been  carried 
through  it  by  means  of  subter- 
ranean canals. 

The  approach  to  Pompeii  is 
through  the  suburbancientiy  cal- 
led Pagus  Augustus  Felix,  and 
built  on  each  side  of  the  Via 
Appia,  which,  from  the  commen- 
cement of  this  suburb  to  the  Her- 
culaneum  gate,  is  flanked  by  a 
double  row  of  tombs. 

The  principal  objects,  as  I  vi- 
sited them,  lie  oonti^ous  to  each 
other,  in  the  following  order: 

The  Villa  of  Diomedea  was  the 
first  building  disentombed  at 
Pompeii,  between  1771  and;  1774; 
the  skeleton  of  whose  master, 
Marcus  Arrius  Diomedes,  was 
found  close  to  the  garden  gate, 
with  a  key  in  one  hand,  and  gold 
ornaments  and  coins  in  the  oUier. 


Behind  him  was  found  another 
skeleton,  probably  that  of  his 
servant,  with  vases  of  silver  and 
bronze :  and  in  three  subterranean 
corridors,  which  appear  to  have 
been  used  as  cellars,  seventeen 
skeletons  were  discovered,  one 
of  which,  adorned  with  gold  or- 
naments, is  coi\jectured  to  have 
been  the  mistress  of  the  villa,  the 
mark  of  whose  form  on  the  wall 
is  pointed  out  by  the  guides,  and 
the  others  her  family.  This  edi- 
fice has  two  ^tories.  On  the  ground 
floor  are  several  rooms  nearly 
in  their  original  state,  as  are  the 
garden  and  the  cellars,  the  first 
of  which  is  surrounded  by  colon- 
nades, and  has  a  pergola  and  a 
reservoir  for  water  in  its  centre; 
the  latter,  wherein  the  seventeen 
skeletons  were  found,  contain 
wine-jars,  filled  with,  and  ce- 
mented to  the'  walls  by  ashes. 
The  upper  story  exhibits  paint* 
ings,  mosaic  pavement,  hot  and 
cold  baths,  with  furnaces  for 
heating  water.  Part  of  the  an- 
cient roof  of  this  villa  is  like- 
wise preserved:  and  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  Via  Appia. 
are  the  tombs  of  the  family  oi 
Diomedes. 

Building  appropriated  to  the 
Silieemium  after  funerals. — ^This 
is  a  small  structure  (on  the  right, 
between  the  villa  of  Diomedes 
and  the  Herculaneum-gate) ;  its 
interior  was  stuccoed  and  ador- 
ned with  paintings  (now  oblite- 
rated) of  birds,  deer,  and  other 
ancient  emblems  of  death;  it 
contains  a  triclinium,  or  eating- 
table,  whereon  the  Silieemium, 
or  funeral  repast,  was  served. 

depository  for  the  ashes  of  the 
Dead,  wherein  the  ashes  of  per* 
sons  who  had  not  private  tombs 
are  supposed  to  have  been  de* 
posited,  has,  on  its  summit,  an 
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omament  shaped  like  an  altar, 
and  adorned  with  has-reliefs  em- 
blematical of  death. 

Semicircular  roofed  Seat.  — On 
the  l^ft  side  of  &e  Via  Appia 
is  a  deep  recess,  decorated  with 
stacco ornaments;  it  seems  to  have 
been  a  covered  seat  for  foot  pas- 
sengers; and  here  were  found 
the  skeletons  of  a  mother  with 
her  infant  in  her  arms,  and  two 
other  children  near  her.  Three 
gold  rings  (one  being  in  the  form 
of  a  serpent),  and  two  pairs  of 
ear-rings ,  enriched  with  fine 
pearls,  were  found  among  these 
skeletons.  Opposite  to  this  semi- 
circular seat,  and  at  a  small  dis- 
tance from  the  Via  Appia,  are 
ruins  of  a  villa  supposed  to  have 
belonged  to  Cicero. 

Inn, — This  appears  to  have  been 
a  large  building,  provided  with 
horses,  carriages,*  &c.;  and  situ- 
ated on  the  outside  of  the  city, 
because  strangers  were  not  per- 
mitted to  sleep  within  its  waUs. 
Bemains  of  the  wheels  of  carri- 
ages, the  skeleton  of  a  donkev, 
and  a  piece  of  bronze,  resembl- 
ing a  horse's  bit,  were  found 
here. 

Columbarium^  called  the  Tomb 
of  the  Gladiators. — This  sepulch- 
re, which  stands  on  the  right  of 
the  Via  Appia,  particularly  me- 
rits notice,  because  its  interior 
is  perfect,  and  contains  a  con- 
siderable number  of  places  (sha- 
ped like  pigeon  holes)  for  cine- 
rary urns. 

Semicircular  Seat,  —  Inscribed 
on  tibe  back  of  this  seat  is  the 
following  inscription,  in  capital 
letters,  as  indeed  are  all  the  in- 
scriptions at  Pompeii:  Mammiae 
P.  F.  Sacerdoti  Pvbucae  Locvs 
Skpvltvrae  Datvs  Decvrionvm  De- 
GRiTo.  Behind  the  seat  stands  the 
tomb  of  Mammia^  which  appears 


to  have  been  handsomely  built, 
and  elegantly  ornamented.  Fur^ 
Uier  on,  near  the  Herculaneum 
gate,  is  another  semicircular 
bencii;  and  to  the  left  of  the  Via 
Appia,  on  the  outside  of  the 
gate,  is  a  path  leading  to  a  Sally- 
Port;  by  the  steps  of  which  it 
is  easy  to  ascend  to  the  top  of 
the  ramparts. 

Herculaneum  Gate.  —  There 
were  four  entrances  to  Pompeii, 
namely,  the  Herculaneum  gate; 
the  Samo,  «r  Sea  gate ;  the  Isiac 

fate  (so  called  because  near  tihe 
'emple  of  Isis);  and  the  Nola 
gate;  all  of  which  entrances  were 
apparently  devoid  of  architectu- 
ral decorations,  and  composed  of 
bricks,  stuccoed.  The  Hercula- 
neum gate  is  divided  into  tiuree 
parts :  the  middle  division,  through 
which  passes  the  Via  Appia,  is 
supposed  to  have  been  for  car- 
riages; and  one  of  the  side  en- 
trances for  foot  passengers  com- 
ing into  the  city ;  while  the  other 
was  appropriated  to  foot  passen- 
gers going  out  of  it.  The  Via 
Appia  is  about  twelve  feet  wide, 
ana  composed  of  large  volcanic 
stones  of  various  shapes  and  si- 
zes, fixed  deep  into  a  particu- 
larly strong  cement  The  foot- 
ways on  either  side  of  this  street 
are  between  two  and  three  feet 
in  width. 

Post  House. — This  is  the  first 
building  on  the  right,  within  the 
gate:  and  as  Augustus  establis- 
hed posts,  or  what  was  tanta- 
mount, on  all  the  Consular  roads, 
making  Pompeii  one  of  the  sta- 
tions, this  bmlding  probably  was 
a  post  house:  several  pieces  of 
iron,  shaped  like  the  tire  of  wheels, 
were  found  here.  In  a  house  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  way  are 
a  tridmium  and  some  paintings 
which  merit  notice. 
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Building  conrmonly  called  a 
Cofe^hinife;  but  more  probably 
a  Tliiemiopoliusn,  or  shop  for  hot 
medicated  potikma.  Here  we  find 
a  store;  and  likewise  a  marble 
dresser,  with  marks  upon  it,  evi- 
dently made  either  by  cups  or 
glasses;  and  consequently  the 
contents  of  these  cups  or  glasses, 
when  spilt,  must  have  been  (as 
medicated  draughts  frequently 
are)  corrosiva  On  the  opposite 
side  of  the  street  is  a  house  which, 
according  to  an  inscription  nearly 
obfiterated,  b^onged  to  a  person 
named  Albinus ;  and  several  amu- 
lets representing  birds,  tortoises, 
dolphins,  and  othelr  fishes,  in  gold, 
silver,  coral,  and  bronze,  were 
found  hercAcfjoining  is  another 
Thermopoliumi 

Souse  of  Gains  Ceius.  —  This 
edifice,  which  stands  opposite  to 
a  fountain,  and  is  now  occupied 
by  solitiers,  appears  to  have  con- 
tained public  baths.  Not  far  dis- 
tant is  an  edifice,  adorned  with 
a  pavement  of  fine  marble,  and 
a  good  mosaic,  representing  a 
lion.  This  quarter  of  the  town 
likewise  contains  subterranean 
structures,  wherein  the  citizens 
of  Pompeii  are  supposed  to  have 
assembled  during  very  hot  or  rainy 
weather  to  transact  business.  This 
description  of  building  was  called 
a  Orypto-Porticus,'  and  usually 
adorned  with  colunms,  and  fur- 
nished with  baths  and  reservoirs 
for  water. 

Souse  called  the  Habitation  of 
the  Vestals, — Here,  according  to 
appearance,  were  three  habita- 
tions under  the  same  roof;  and 
likewise  a  chapel,  with  a  place 
for  the  sacred  fire  in  its  centre; 
and  in  its  walls  three  recesses 
for  the  Lares.  On  the  door-sill 
of  one  of  the  apartments  is  the 
word  "salve"  (welcome)  wrought 


in  mosaic;  another  door-sill  is 
adorned  with  two  serpents,  also 
wrought  in  mosaic  A  room  of 
very  small  dimensions  has  in  the 
centre  of  its  pavement  a  laby- 
rinth or  table  for  playing  at  an 
ancient  game,  and  the  pavement 
of  another  room  exhibits  a  cor- 
nucopia. The  skeletons  of  a  man 
and  a  little  dog  were  found  here ; 
and  in  the  apartment  called  the 
Toletta  several  gold  ornaments 
for  ladies  were  discovered.  Not 
far  distant  is  an  edifice,  which 
appears  to  have  been  an  anato- 
mical theatre,  as  upwards  of  forty 
chirurgical  instruments,  some  re- 
sembling those  of  the  present 
day  and  others  quite  different, 
were  found  within  its  walls. 

Ponderarium.  or  Oustom  House, 
— Here  were  found  a  consider- 
able number  of, weights,  scales, 
and  steelyards ,  similar  to  those 
now  in  use  at  Naples;  together 
with  one  weight  of  twenty-two 
ounces,  representing  the  ngure 
of  Mercury.  Near  the  Ponoera- 
rium  is  an  edifice  which,  judging 
by  the  materials  discovered  there, 
seems  to  have  been  a  spap  ma- 
nufactory* and  not  far  distant 
are  two  shops  for  hot  medicated 
potions. 

Public  Baking  House,  —  This 
building  contains  an  oven,  toge- 
ther with  mills  for  pulverizing 
com.  Shops  of  a  similar  descrip- 
tion abound  in  Pompeii. 

Wine  and  Oil  Shop— The  ves- 
sels which  contained  wine  and 
oil  may  still  be  seen  here,  and 
in  many  other  shops  of  the  same 
kind.  Here  likewise  are  stoves, 
with  which  these  shops  seem 
usually  to  have  been  furnished, 
perhaps  for  the  purpose  of  boil- 
ing wine. 

House  of  Caiy^  Sallust,  cleared 
in  1809.— Contiguous  to  the  wine 
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omament  shaped  like  an  altar, 
and  adorned  with  bas-reliefs  em- 
blematical of  death. 

Semicirctda/r  roofed  Seat,  -  On 
the  l^fk  side  of  me  Via  Appia 
is  a  deep  recess,  decorated  with 
stucco  ornaments;  it  seems  to  have 
been  a  covered  seat  for  foot  pas- 
sengers; and  here  were  found 
the  skeletons  of  a  mother  with 
her  infant  in  her  arms,  and  two 
other  children  near  her.  Three 
gold  rings  (one  being  in  the  form 
of  a  serpent),  and  two  pairs  of 
ear-rings ,  enriched  with  fine 
pearls,  were  found  among  these 
skeletons.  Opposite  to  this  semi- 
circular seat,  and  at  a  small  dis- 
tance from  the  Via  Appia,  are 
ruins  of  a  villa  supposed  to  have 
belonged  to  Cicero. 

7nn, — This  appears  to  have  been 
a  large  building,  provided  with 
horses,  carriages,*  &c.;  and  situ- 
ated on  the  outside  of  the  city, 
because  strangers  were  not  per- 
mitted to  sleep  within  its  walls. 
Remains  of  the  wheels  of  carri- 
ages, the  skeleton  of  a  donkey, 
and  a  piece  of  bronze,  resembl- 
ing a  horse^s  bit,  were  found 
here. 

Columbarium,  called  the  Tomb 
of  the  Oladiators. — This  sepulch- 
re, which  stands  on  the  right  of 
the  Via  Appia,  particularly  me- 
rits notice,  because  its  interior 
is  perfect,  and  contains  a  con- 
siderable number  of  places  (sha- 
ped like  pigeon  holes)  for  cine- 
rary urns. 

Semicircular  Seat,  —  Inscribed 
on  the  back  of  this  seat  is  the 
following  inscription,  in  capitsd 
letters,  as  indeed  are  all  the  in- 
scriptions at  Pompeii:  Mammiae 
P.  F.  Sacerdoti  Pvbucae  Locvs 
Sbpvltvrae  Datvs  Decvrionvm  De- 
ORKTo.  Behind  the  seat  stands  the 
^~mb  of  Mammia^  which  appears 


to  have  been  handsomely  biiih, 
and  elegantly  ornamented.  Fur^ 
ther  on,  near  the  Herculaneum 
gate,  is  another  semicircular 
bench;  and  to  the  left  of  the  Yia 
Appia,  on  the  outside  of  the 
gate,  is  a  path  leading  to  a  SaUy* 
Port;  by  the  steps  of  which  it 
is  easy  to  ascend  to  the  top  of 
the  ramparts. 

Herculaneum  Qate,  —  There 
were  four  entrances  to  Pompeii, 
namely,  the  Herculaneum  gate; 
the  Same,  w  Sea  gate ;  the  Isiac 
gate  (so  called  because  near  the 
Temple  of  Isis);  and  the  Nola 
gate;  all  of  which  entrances  were 
apparently  devoid  of  architectu- 
ral decorations,  and  composed  of 
bricks,  stuccoed.  The  Hercula- 
neum gate  is  divided  into  three 
parts :  the  middle  division,  through 
which  passes  the  Via  Appia,  is 
supposed  to  have  been  tor  car- 
riages; and  one  of  the  side  en- 
trances for  foot  passengers  com- 
ing into  the  city;  while  the  odier 
was  appropriated  to  foot  passen- 
gers going  out  of  it.  The  Via 
Appia  is  about  twelve  feet  wide, 
and  composed  of  large  volcanic 
stones  of  various  shapes  and  si- 
zes, fixed  deep  into  a  particu- 
larly strong  cement.  The  foot- 
ways on  either  side  of  this  street 
are  between  two  and  three  feet 
in  width. 

Post  House, — This  is  the  first 
building  on  the  right,  within  the 
gate:  and  as  Augustus  establis- 
hed posts,  or  what  was  tanta- 
mount, on  all  the  Consular  roads, 
making  Pompeii  one  of  the  sta- 
tions, this  bmlding  probably  was 
a  post  house:  several  pieces  of 
iron,  shaped  like  the  tire  of  wheels, 
were  found  here.  In  a  house  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  way  are 
a  tridmium  and  some  paintings 
which  merit  notice. 
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Btiilding  connoaoi^  called  a 
Cofeehouife\  but  more  probably 
a  Tkermopolium,  or  shop  for  hot 
medicated  potions.  Here  we  find 
a  store;  and  likewise  a  marble 
dresser,  with  marks  upon  it,  evi- 
dently made  either  by  cups  or 
glasses;  and  consequently  the 
contents  of  these  cups  or  glasses, 
when  spilt,  must  have  been  (as 
medicated  draughts  frequently 
are)  eorroaiya  On  the  opposite 
side  of  the  street  is  a  house  which, 
according  to  an  inscription  nearly 
obliterated,  belonged  to  a  person 
named  Albinus ;  and  several  amu- 
lets representing  birds,  tortoises, 
dolphins,  and  othelr  fishes,  in  gold, 
silver,  coral,  and  bronze,  were 
fonnd  here.- Acfjoining  is  another 
Tfaermopoliumi 

House  of  Caius  Ceius.  —  This 
edifice,  which  stands  opposite  to 
a  fountain,  and  is  now  occupied 
by  soldiers,  appears  to  have  con- 
tained public  baths.  Not  far  dis- 
tant is  an  edifice,  adorned  with 
a  pavement  of  fine  marble,  and 
a  good  mosaic,  representing  a 
lion.  This  quarter  of  the  town 
likewise  contains  subterranean 
stnictures,  wherein  the  citizens 
of  Pompeii  are  supposed  to  have 
assembled  duringvery  hotor  rainy 
weather  to  transact  business.  This 
description  of  building  was  called 
a  Orypto-Porticus ;  and  usually 
adorned  with  columns,  and  fur- 
nished with  baths  and  reservoirs 
for  water. 

House  called  the  Habitation  of 
the  Vestals, — Here,  according  to 
appearance,  were  three  habita- 
tions under  the  same  roof;  and 
likewise  a  chapel,  with  a  place 
for  the  aacred  fire  in  its  centre; 
and  in  its  walls  three  recesses 
for  the  Lares.  On  the  door-sill 
of  one  of  the  apartments  is  the 
word  "salve"  (welcome)  wrought 


in  mosaic;  another  do>6r-sill  is 
adorned  with  two  serpents,  also 
wrought  in  mosaic  A  room  of 
very  small  dimensions  has  in  the 
centre  of  its  pavement  a  laby- 
rinth or  table  for  playing  at  an 
ancient  game,  and  the  pavement 
of  another  room  exhibits  a  cor^ 
nucopia.  The  skeletons  of  a  man 
and  a  little  dog  were  found  here ; 
and  in  the  apartment  called  the 
Toletta  several  gold  ornaments 
for  ladies  were  discovered.  Not 
far  distant  is  an  edifice,  which 
appears  to  have  been  an  anato- 
mical theatre,  as  upwards  of  forty 
chirurgical  instruments,  some  re- 
sembling those  of  the  present 
day  and  others  quite  different, 
were  found  within  its  walls. 

Ponderarium.  or  Custom  House. 
— Here  were  found  a  consider- 
able number  of, weights,  scales, 
and  steelyards,  similar  to  those 
now  in  use  at  Naples;  together 
with  one  weight  of  twentv-two 
ounces,  representing  the  ngure 
of  Mercury.  Near  the  Pondera- 
rium is  an  edifice  which,  judging 
by  the  materials  discovered  there, 
seems  to  have  been  a  spap  ma- 
nufactory; and  not  far  distant 
are  two  shops  for  hot  medicated 
potions. 

Ptbblic  Baking  House. — This 
building  contains  an  oven,  toge- 
ther with  mills  for  pulverizing 
com.  Shops  of  a  similar  descrip- 
tion abound  in  Pompeii. 

Wine  and  Oil  Shop— The  ves- 
sels which  contained  wine  and 
oil  may  still  be  seen  here,  and 
in  many  other' shops  of  the  same 
kind.  Here  likewise  are  stoves, 
with  which  these  shops  seem 
usually  to  have  been  furnished, 
perhaps  for  the  purpose  of  boil- 
ing wine. 

House  of  Caivs  SaUust^  cleared 
in  1809.— Contiguous  to  the  wine 
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and  oil  shop  is  one  of  the  largest 
houses  yet  discovered  at  Pompeii, 
and,  according  to  the  inscription 
on  its  outside  wall,  once  the  abode 
of  Caius  Sallust  Here  is  a  tricli- 
nium, wits  places  where  mattres- 
ses appear  to  have  been  spread 
for  the  family  to  lie  down  while 
they  ate.  This  triclinium  is  in 
the  back  part  of  the  house ;  and 
in  another  part  is  a  tolerably 
well  preserved  picture  of  Diana 
and  Actaeon;  and  likewise  a  small 
room,  paved,  with  a  picture  of 
Mars,  Venus,  and  Cupid,  well 
preserved,  and'  executed  in  a 
style  much  superior  to  the  gene- 
ndity  of  frescoes  found  at  Pom- 
peii. In  the  Lararium,  or  chapel 
for  the  Lares,  a  small  statue  was 
discovered,  as  were  some  coins 
and  a  gold  vase,  weighing  three 
ounces;  bronze  .vases  likewise 
were  found  in  this  house,  and 
four  skeletons,  five  armlets,  two 
rings,  two  ear-rings,  a  small  sil- 
ver dish,  a  candelabrum,  several 
bronze  vases,  and  thirty-two  coins 
were  found  in  its  vicinity.  Part 
of  this  building  is  kept  locked. 

Academy  of  Music. — This  edi- 
fice appears  to  have  been  spa- 
cious, and  its  quadrangle  is  or- 
namented with  a  painting  of  two 
serpents  twined  round  an  altar, 
above  which  is  a  Lararium.  The 
large  rooms  exhibit  paintings  re- 
presenting musical  instruments, 
and  a  piece  of  iron,  which  ap- 
parently belonged  to  a  musical 
instrument,  was  discovered  here. 

House  of  Pansa,  excavated  be- 
tween 1811  and  18U.— This  is 
a  good  house,  handsomely  deco- 
rated with  marbles  and  mosaics. 
In  the  centre  of  its  quadrangle 
are  a  well  and  a  small  reservoir 
for  fish,  and  in  its  kitchen  a  fire- 
place, resembling  what  we  find 
^n  modem  Italian  kitchens,  and 


paintings  rBpreBCBAmg  a  Bpit,  a 
ham,  an  eel,  and  other  eatables. 
Here  were  found  several  caUnary 
utensils,  both  of  earthenware  and 
brcmze;  and  not  far  hence  is  a 
shop,  wherein  a  Variety  of  co- 
lours, prepared  for  fr^copaint- 
ing,  were  discovered. 

House  of  the  Tragic  Poet  was 
discovered  in  the  year  1825,  and 
consists  of  six  rooms,  besides  the 
vestibule  and  the  quadrangle.  The 
pavement  of  the  latter  is  ador- 
ned with  a  very  elegant  mosaic, 
representing  a  scene  of  tragedy ; 
another  painting  upon  the  wall 
of  the  same  quadrangle  expres- 
ses a  personage  reacUng  before 
other  people,  whose  attitudes  seem 
to  iniucate  a  lecture-  of  a  new 
sentimental  work.  From  these  cir* 
cumstances  it  is  supposed  that 
the  house  belonged  to  an  author 
of  tragedies.  The  rooms  are  like- 
wise painted,  'and  on  the  door- 
sill  are  the  words  cave  oanem  in 
mosaic, 

Public  Stoves  and  Baths.^Thej 
are  opposite  the  house  of  the 
tragic  poet,  and  were  disentom- 
bed toward  the  end  of  1824.  The 
edifice  consists  of  several  large 
rooms,  three  of  which  contained 
the  stoves.  Two  marble  baths  may 
be  seen  here,  one  of  which  is  of 
a  circular  and  the  other  of  an 
oblong  form.  There  is,  besides, 
in  one  of  the  rooms  a  basin, 
made  likewise  of  marble,  upon 
the  edge  of  which  is  expressed 
in  bronze  lottos  the  amount  of 
its  cost  The  rooms  are  handso- 
mely stuccoed  in  bas-relief,  and 
contain  also  several  bronze  uten- 
sils for  baths.  In  this  building 
bread,  cheese,  and  wine  from  Ve- 
suvius may  Be  had  of  the  custode. 

Temple  of  Fortuna  Augusta. — 
It  lies  nt  a  short  distance  from 
the  baths,  upon  ^e  public  street, 
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and  is  ^  m«re  nnnarkable  as 
it  was  erected  at  the  expense  of 
Cicero,  according  to  a  iuserip- 
tion  which  may  still  be  seen  in 
the  same  edifice.  It  seems  to  have 
been  of  an  elegant  form,  thongh 
small.  A  flight  of  twelve  steps  of 
lava  leads  to  it 

Fantheon. — ^This  is  an  oblong 
edifice.  Its  centre  exhibits  twelve 
bases  for  statnes  circularly  dis- 
posed. The  statues  were  notfound : 
it  is  supposed  they  were  those  of 
the  twelve  greater  gods,  for  which 
reason  the  name  of  Pantheon  was 
given  to  this  temple.  The  very 
bases  were  when  discovered  al- 
most destroyed;  they  have  been 
restored  wim  modern  structure. 
Two  statues  were  found  in  the 
cella,  where  their  imitations  may 
be  seen,  the  originals  having  been 
removed  to  the  Academy  of  Studi 
at  Naples.  Antiquarians  think 
thev  were  the  statues  of  Drusus 
and  Libia.  The  internal  walls  of 
the  temple  are  omameifted  with 
several  very  fine  paintings.  It 
was  discovered  in  1820. 

FartMn  Civile, — This  is  a  very 
large  piazza,  which  appears  to 
have  been  bordered  with  magni- 
ficent porticoes,  supported  by  a 
double  row  of  tufa  and  traver* 
tino  columns,  and  paved  with  mar* 
ble.  One  entrance  to  this  forum 
is  through  two  archways,  the^use 
of  which  is  not  apparent  Beyond 
the  second  archway  on  the  left 
are  remains  of  a  temple  suppo- 
sed to  have  been  consecrated  to 
Jupiter,  because  a  fine  head  of 
that  heathen  deity  was  found  there. 
Several  steps,  now  shaken  to  pie- 
ces by  earthquakes,  lead  to  the 
vestibule  of  this  temple,  which 
seems  to  have  been  quadrilateral, 
spacious,  and  handsome;  audits 
cella  is  elegantly  paved  with  mo- 
saics. On  the  right  of  these  ruins 


stands  the  Temple  of  Venus,  ex- 
hibitinff  beautiful  remains  of  its 
originsd  splendour.  The  i?hapeof 
the  edifice  is  quadrilateral ;  its 
dimensions  are  large,  and  its 
walls  adorned  with  paintings.  The 
cella,  which  stanas  on  fifteen 
steps,  is  paved  with  mosaics,  and 
in  contiguous  apartment  is  a  well- 
preserved  painting  of  Bacchus  and 
Silenus.  Here,  likewise,  is  a  small 
recess,  supposed  to  have  been  a 
Lararium.  The  lowef*  part  of  the 
temple  contains  a  Herma,  resem- 
bling a  vestal,  together  with  an 
altar  (or  perhaps  the  basis  of  the 
statue  of  Venns),  which  seems  to 
have  slid  from  its  proper  place 
in  consequence  of  an  earthquake. 
The  steps  leading  to  the  cella 
have  the  same  appearance;  and 
all  the  edifices  in  this  part  of 
Pompeii  must  have  suffered  more 
from  the  earthquake  which  pre- 
ceded the  eruption  of  the  year 
79  than  from  that  eruption  it- 
self, as  the  repairs  going  on  at 
the  very  moment  of  that  eruption 
evidently  prove.  Beyond  the  Tem- 
ple of  Yenus,  and  fronting  the 
Via  Appia,  stands  the  Basilica, 
or  principal  court  of  justice — a 
majestic  structure,  of  a  quadrila- 
teral form,  in  length  one  hundred 
and  ninety  feet,  and  in  breadth 
seventy-two.The  walls  are  adorned 
with  Corinthian  pilasters,  and  the 
centre  of  the  building  exhibits  a 
double  row -of  Corinthian  columns, 
twenty-eight  in  number.  The  tri- 
bunal for  the  judges,  which  stands 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  court,  is 
consideihably  elevated,  and  has 
immediately  beneath  it  a  subter^ 
ranean  apartment,  supposed  to 
have  been  a  prison.  In  the  court, 
and  fronting  the  tribunal,  is  a 
large  pedestal,  evidently  intended 
to  support  an  equestrian  statue; 
and  on  an  outside  wall  of  this 
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Btntctore  (that  wall  wlueh  fronts 
the  house  of  Championet),  the 
word  ^'Basilica"  may  be  disco- 
vered in  two  places,  written  with 
red  paint  Beyond  the  Basilica, 
and  fronting  the  Temple  of  Ju- 
piter, are  three  large  edifices, 
supposed  to  haye  been  dedicated 
to  public  uses,  and  that  in  the 
centre  was  eridentlv  unfinished, 
or  repairing,  when  buried  by  the 
eruption  of  79.  On  the  side  of 
the  Forum,  and  opposite  to  the 
Basilica,  are  edifices  resembling 
temples ;  one  of  which,  supposed 
to  have  been  consecrated  to  Mer- 
cury, contains  a  beautiful  altar, 
adorned  with  bas-relief  repre- 
senting a  sacrifice.  Marbles  of 
various  sorts,  apparently  prepared 
for  new  buildines,  togeUier  with 
a  pedestal,  which  seems  from  the 
inscription  it  bears  to  have  sup- 
ported the  statue  of  Q.  Sallust, 
and  another  pedestal  inscribed 
with  the  letters  C.  Cvsfio  C.  F. 
Pansae,  occupy  the  centre  of  the 
piazza;  and,  judging  from  marks 
in  the  pavement,  the  entrance  to 
this  forum  was  occasionally  closed 
with  gates  of  bronze  or  iron. 

House  of  CJiampioTiety  so  cal- 
led because  excavated  by  a  French 
general  of  that  name.  This  habi- 
tation appears  to  have  suffered 
considerably  from  the  earthquake 
of  the  year  63 ;  it  has  a  vesti- 
bule paved  with  mosaics,  and  in 
the  centre  of  its  quadrangle  a 
reservoir  for  the  rain  water  which 
fell  on  its  roof;  this  reservoir  ap- 
pears to  have  had  a  covering. 
At  the  back  of  the  house  is  ano- 
ther vistibule;  and  under  the  sit- 
ting rooms  and  bed  chambers  (all 
of  which  are  paved  wilh  mosaics, 
and  more  or  less  decorated  wi^ 
paintings)  are  subteranean  offi- 
ces, a  rare  thing  at  Pompdi ;  ske- 
^'^tons  of  females,  with  rings,  bra- 


celets, and  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  coins,  were  found  in  ibis 
house. 

OryptO'Poriieus  and  Chalcidi' 
cunif  built  by  JShimachia, — In  the 
Via  Appia,  and  near  theFomm 
Civile,  over  the  entrance  to  what 
seems  to  have  been  a  covered 
passage,  is  the  following  inscrip- 
tion:— 

Eomaehio.  L.  F.  Saeerd.  Pobl.  No- 
mine Sao  et  M.  Numistr.  1  Frontonls. 
Fill.  Chalcidicum  CryptamPortlciu  Con- 
cordiae  Aagustae  Pfetati  sua  Pecnnia 
Fecit  Eademqae  Dedieavit. 

Just  beyond  this  passage,  and 
leading  to  what  appears  to  have 
been  a  chalcidicum,  is  the  statue 
of  a  female  in  a  vestal's  dress, 
with  the  following  inscription  on 
the  pedestal: — 

Eumachiae.  L.  F.  Sacerd.PabLFaUoaee. 

This  statue  still  remains  on  the 
spot  where  it  was  discovered  in 
the  summer  of  1820;  and,  jud- 
ging from  the  inscriptions,  it 
seems  that  Eumachia,  a  public 
priestess,  built  at  her  own  ex- 
pense, in  her  own  name  and  that 
of  another  person,  a  chaldicicum 
and  Grypto-rorticus,  and  likewise 
paid  for  having  them  consecrated 
to  the  use  of  the  Pompeian  washer- 
women, by  whom,  as  a  token  of 
gratitude,  her  statue  was  erected. 
The  chalcidicum^a  spacious  piazza) 
was  adorned  wim  colonnades  ele- 
vated on  steps,  some  parts  of 
which  are  cased  with  white  mar- 
ble, and  other  parts  unfinished; 
but  the  marble  slabs,  prepared 
for  casing  the  unfinished  parts, 
were  discovered  on  an  ad^ftoent 
spot,  where  they  may  sUll  be 
seen.  The  centre  of  me  chalci- 
dicum evidentiy  contained  a  large 
aheet  of  water,  in  which  were 
several  washing  bl«cks,ca8ed  with 
white  marble;  these  blocks,  and 
the  channel  trough  nhich  the  wa- 
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ter  was  OQnveyed  into  this  s|>a* 
ok>iu  basin,  still  remain,  as  does 
a  small  tomple  fronting  the  Fo- 
rum Civile,  from  which  there  seems 
to  haye  been  an  entrance  into  the 
chalddicom. 

Contmuaiion  of  the  Via  Appia, 
On  each  side  of  this  street  are 
shops  and  other  buildings,  which 
exhibit  ^e  names  and  occupar 
tions  of  the  persons  by  whom 
they  were  once  inhabited:  these 
names,  &c,  are  written  with  red 
paint;  and  the  wall  fronting  the 
via  Appia,  and  belonging  to  the 
chalcidicam,  displays  the  ordi- 
nances of  the  magistrates,  the 
days  oppointed  for  festivals,  &c^ 
likewise  written  with  red  paint 
Here  are  bakers'  shops,  contain- 
ing mills  for  pulverizing  com; 
oil  and  wine  shops,  a  house 
adorned  with  pictures  of  andrat 
divinities ;  and  another  house  ele- 
gantly painted,  and  supposed  to 
have  belonged  to  a  jeweller.  In 
this  street,  and  likewise  in  other 
parts  of  l^e  town,  are  several 
fountains,  which  were  supplied 
by  water  brought  in  a  canal  from 
tiie  Same:  and  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  street,  near  the  portico 
leading  to  the  Tragic  Theatre, 
was  found,  in  1812,  a  skeleton, 
supposed  to  be  the  remains  of 
a  priests  of  Isis,  with  a  large 
quantity  of  coins,  kiamely,  three 
hundred  and  sixty  pieces  of  sil- 
ver, forty-two  of  bronze,  and 
eight  of  gold,  wrs^ped  up  in 
cloth  so  strong  as  not  to  have 
perished  during  metre  than  se- 
venteea  centuries.  Here  likewise 
were  found  several  silver  vases, 
some  of  them  evidently  sacrifi- 
cial, and  belon^g  to  the  temple 
of  Isis  r  small  silver  spoons,  cups 
of  gold  and  -silver,  a  valuable  ca- 
meo,^ rings,  silver  bas-relie£s,  &c. 

PorUcQ  ornamented   with    eix 


OOwM  of  Tirfa  *^Tke  capitals  of 
the  columns  which  supported  this 
portico  appear  to  have  been  haad- 
Bome,  ana  its  front,  according  to 
an  inscription  on  a  pedestal  &at 
still  remains,  was  adorned  with 
the  statue  of  Marcus  Claudius 
MarceJlus,  son  of  Caius,  patron 
of  Pompeii.  The  statue,  however, 
has  not  been  found.  Beyond  this 
portico  is  a  long  colonnade,  lea- 
ding to  the  Tragic  Theatre. 

Temple  of  Hercules, — This  edi- 
fice, apparently  more  ancient  than 
any  other  temple  of  Pompeii,  is 
said  to  have  been  thrown  down 
by  the  earthquake  of  the  year  63^ 
rebuilt)  but  again  demolished  in 
79.  Tne  ruins  prove,  however, 
that  it  was  once  a  stately  Doric 
structui'e,  which  stood  on  a  qua- 
drilateral platform,  with  three 
steps  on  every  side  leading  up 
to  it  The  platform  still  remains, 
and  is  ninety  feet  long,  bv  about 
sixty  feet  wide.  Traces  of  gigan- 
tic columns  also  remain;  and 
beyond  the  platform,  and  nearly 
fronting  the  east,  are  three  al- 
tars :  that  in  the  centre  is  small, 
and  probably  held  the  sacred  fire; 
those  on  the  sides  are  large,  low, 
and  ^aped  like  sarcophagi: 
the  latter  kind  of  altar,  called 
Ara,  being,  when  sacrifices  were 
made  to  the  terrestrial  deities, 
the  place  on  which  the  victim 
was  burnt  Behind  tib^se  altars 
is  a  receptable  for  the  sacred 
ashes;  near  the  temple  is  a  bu- 
rial-place, and  on  the  left  a  se- 
micircular bench,  decorated  with 
lions'  claws  carved  in  tufa:  it  re- 
sembles the  seats  near  theHer- 
oulaneum  gate. 

Upper  entrance  to  the  TVoffic 
Iheatre. — ^This  wall  has  been  re- 
stored, and  beyond  it  are  stejps 
leading  down  to  the  postsceniom 
of  the  Tragic  Theatre ;  and  like- 
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wise  to  the  Fonun  Nondmariom, 
so  called  because  a  market  was 
held  there  every  nmth  day.  Not 
far  thence  was  the  great  reser- 
voir of  the  water  of  the  Samo, 
which  supplied  the^  lower  part  of 
the  city,  and  particularly  the  Fo- 
rum Nondinariiun. 

Tribunal  or  Curia  of  Pompeii, 
— This  is  an  oblong  court,  sur- 
rounded by  porticoes;  and  con- 
taining a  rostrum,  built  of  pe- 
perino,  with  steps  ascending  to 
it.  The  tribunal  is  supposed  to 
have  been  erected  by  a  family, 
who  likewise  built  at  their  own 
expense  the  Tragic  Theatre;  and 
a  Crypto-Porticus,  in  order  to 
adorn  the  colony. 

Temple  of  Isis.  —  It  appears, 
from  an  inscription  found  here, 
that  this  edifice  was  thrown  down 
by  the  earthquake  of  63,  and  re- 
built by  Numerius  Popidius  Cel- 
cinus.  it  is  sixty-eight  feet  long, 
by  sixty  feet  wide ;  in  good  pre- 
servation; and  peculiarly  weU 
worth  notice:  for,  to  contemplate 
the  altar  whence  so  many  oracles 
have  issued,  to  discern  the  iden- 
tical spot  where  the  priests  con- 
cealet  diemselves,when  they  spoke 
for  the  statue  of  their  goddess, 
to  view  the  secret  stairs  by  which 
they  ascended  into  the  sanctum 
sanctorum;  in  short,  to  examine 
the  construction  of  a  temple  more 
Egyptian  than  Greek,  excites  no 
common  degree  of  interest  This 
temple  is  a  Doric  edifice,  com- 
posed of  bricks,  stuccoed,  painted, 
and  polished.  The  sanctum  sanc- 
torum stands  on  seven  steps  (one 
cased  with  Parian  marble),  its 
form  being  nearly  a  square;  its 
walls,  which  are  provided  with 
niches  for  statues,  display,  among 
other  ornaments  in  stucco,  the 
^pomegranate,  called  in  Greek  roia. 


and  one  of  the  emblems  of  Isn. 
The  pavement  is  mosaic  Here, 
on  two   altars,  were  suspended 
the  Isiac  tables,  and  two  qua* 
drangular  basins  of  Parian  marble, 
to  contain  the  purifying  water, 
were  likewise  found  here;   each 
standing  on  one  foot  of  elegant 
workmanship,   and  bearing  this 
inscription:  Longinua  II  Vtr.  On 
the  high  altar  stood  the  statue 
of  Isis;  and  immediately  beneath 
this  altar  are  apertures  to  the 
hiding  place  for  the  priests;  con- 
tiguous to  which  are  the  secret 
stairs.  The  lower  end  of  the  tem- 
ple, fronting  the  sanctum  sanc- 
torum, contains  the  altars  whereon 
victims  were  burnt;  together  with 
the  receptacles  of  their*  ashes, 
and  the  reservoir  for  the  purifying 
water.  A  figure  of  Harpocrates 
was  found  in  a  niche  opposite  to 
the  high  altar.  Other  parts  of  the 
temple   contain   small  altars,   a 
Idtchen,  in  which  are  found  cu- 
linary utensils  of  creta  cotta  (con- 
taining ham-bones  and  remains 
of  fishes),  together  with  the  skele- 
ton of  a  priest,  leaning  against 
the  wall,  and  holding  in  his  hand 
a  hatched.  Here  also  is  a  refec- 
tory, where  the  priests  were  din- 
ing at  the  moment  of  the  eruption 
wMch  entombed  their  city;  and 
where  chickens'  bones,  eggs,  and 
earthen  vessels,  were  discovered; 
burnt  bread  was  likewise  fomd 
here,  together  with  the  skeletons 
of  priests,  who  either  had  not 
time  to  make  their  escape,  or  felt 
it  a  duty  not  to  abandon  their 
goddess.  When  this  temple  was 
excavated,    its   walls    exhibited 
paintings  of  Isis  with  the  sistrum, 
Anubis  with  a  dog's  head,  priests 
with  palm  branches  and  earf  of 
com,  and  one  priest  holding  a 
lamp ;  the  hippopotamus,  the  ibis, 
the  lotus,  oolphins,    birds,  and 
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arabesques.  Most  oi  these,  how- 
ever^  hftTe  been  remoTed  to  Na- 
ples, as  haye  the  statues  of  Isis, 
Venus,  Bacchus,  Priapus,  and  two 
Egyptian  idols  in  basalt^  which 
were  likewise  found  here.  Sacri- 
ficial vessels  of  ey^  descrip- 
tiOB,.  candelabra,  tripods,  and 
coaches  for  the  gods,  were'  also 
disooyered  in  this  temple. 

Not  far  hence  is  an  edifice 
which,  judging  by  the  rings  of 
iron  found  in  its  walls,  was  pro- 
baM^  the  receptacle  for  beasts 
destined  to  be  slain  on  the  Isiac 
altars. 

Temple  of  Aesculapivs.  —  The 
centre  of  this  little  building  con- 
tains a  low  altar,  made  with  tufa, 
-and  shaped  like  a  sarcophagus. 
The  cella  is  placed  on  nine  steps ; 
and  seems,  if  we  may  judge  by 
the  traces  of  columni  stul  discer- 
nible, to  have  been  covered  with 
a  roof.  Here  were  found  statues 
of  Aesculapius,  Higeia,  and  Pria- 
pus, all  in  creta  cotta. 

Sculptor'a  Shop. — Several  sta- 
tues were  discovered  here ;  some 
being  finished,others  half  finished, 
and  others  onlhr  just  begun.  Se- 
veral blocks  of  marble,  and  va- 
rious tools,  now  preserved  in  the 
Neapolitan  academy  of  sculpture, 
were  likewise  discovered  here. 

Oomic  Theatre, — This  edifice, 
built  of  tufa,  and  supposed  to 
have  been  the  odeum  for  music, 
is  small,  but  nearly  perfect;  and 
was  covered  with  a  roof  resting 
upon  columns,  between  which 
were  apertiures  for  light  Here 
are  the  places  for  the  proconsul 
and  vestals,  the  orchestra,  the 
proscenium,  the  scenium,  and  (be 
nostcenium ;  together  with  all  the 
oenehes,  and  staircases  leading 
to  them,  for  male  spectators; 
and  another  staircase  leading  to 
l^e  portico  or  gallery,  round  the 


top  of  Hie  theatre;  -in  which jmlr 
lery  the  females  were  placed.  The 
ordhestra  is  paved  with  marble, 
and  exhibits  Uie  following  inscrip- 
tion in  bronze  capitals: 

M.  OcvLATivs  M.  F.  Vervs 

II  ViR  PRO   LvDIS. 

And  on  the  outside  of  the  edifice 
is  another  inscription,  mentioning 
the  names  of  the  persons  at 
whose  expense  it  was  roofed. 

Two  admission  tickets  for  thea- 
trical representations  have  been 
found  ad  Pompeii :  these  tickets 
are  circular,  and  made  of  bone; 
on  .  one  of  them  is  written 
/VICXTAOT,  and  above  this  word 
is  marked  the  Roman  number, 
Xn,  with  the  Greek  correspon- 
ding numerical  letters,  IB,  her 
neiUh  it.  The  other  ticket  is 
numbered  in  a  sinular  manner, 
and  likewise  marked  with  the 
name  of  a  Greek  poet;  both 
tickets  having  on  tiie  reverse 
side  a  drawing,  which  represents 
a  theatre.  The  Odeum  seems  to 
have  suffered  from  the  earth- 
quake of  63. 

Trctgic  Theatre,  —  This  edifice, 
which  stands  upon  a  stratum  of 
very  ancient  lava,  is  much  larger 
than  the  Odeum;  and,  in  point  of 
architecture,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  buildings  in  Pompeii. 
It  was  composed  of  tufa,  lined 
throughout  with  Parian  marble; 
and  still  exhibits  the  orchestra, 
the  proscenium,  the  stage;  the 
marks  where  scenes  or  a  curtain 
were  fixed;  the  podium  on  the 
right  of  the  orchestra  for  the 
chief  magistrate,  where  a  curule 
chair  was  found;  the  podium  on 
the  leftfor  the  vestals  the  benches 
for  patricians  and  loiights  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  cavea,  and 
those  for  plebeians  in  tiie  upper 
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part;  the  entrance  fbrpittricianB 
and  knights;  the  entrance  and 
stairs  for  plebeians;  the  gallery 
round  the  top  of  the  theatre  for 
ladies;  which  gallery  appears  to 
have  been  fenced  with  bars  of 
iron  (as  the  holes  in  the  marble 
and  the  remains  of  lead  used 
for  fixing  the  bars  may  still  be 
discovered) ;  the  stairs  of  entrance 
to  this  gallery,  and  the  blocks 
of  marble  projecting  from  its 
waUs,  so  as  to  support  the  wood 
work,  to  which,  in  casfe  of  rain 
or  intense  heat,  an  awning  was 
fastened.  The  stage,  judging  by 
the  niches  that  still  remain,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  adorned  with 
statues:  the  proscenium  is  en- 
closed by  dwarf  walls,  and  di- 
vides the  stage  from  the  orchestra 
and  seats  appropriated  to  the 
audience.  This  stage,  like  those 
of  modem  days,  is  more  elevated 
at  the  upper  than  the  lower  end; 
very  wide,  but  so  shallow,  that 
much  scenery  could  not  have 
been  used ;  although  the  ancients 
changed  their  scenes  by  aid  of 
engines,  with  which  they  turned 
the  partition,  called  the  scena, 
round  at  pleasure.  There  are 
three  entrances  for  the  actors 
all  in  front;  and  behind  the 
stage  are  remains  of  the  postce- 
nium. 

This  theatre  stands  on  the  side 
of  a  Mil,  according  to  the  custom 
of  the  Greeks ;  and  on  the  sum- 
mit of  this  hill  was  an  extensive 
colonnade,  destined,  perhaps,  to 
shelter  the  spectators  in  wet 
weather,  and  likewise  to  serve 
a&  a  public  walk;  the  view  it 
commands  being  delightful 

The  comie  and  tragic  theatres 
stand  near  each  other  and  conti- 
guous to  a  public  Irailding  sur- 
rounded with  colonnades,  and 
supposed  to  have  been. 


This  forum  is  of  an  oblong  shape, 
and  bordered  by  columns  of  the 
Doric  order  without  bases,  the 
materials  of  which  they  are  com* 
poeed  being  tiifa  stuccoed,  and 
painted  either  red  or  yellow,  as 
was  the  general  practice  at  Pom- 
peii. These  columns  still  exhibit 
figures  in  armour,  and  names  of 
persons  traced,  no  doubt,  by  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  this  foram 
to  while  away  their  vacant  hours. 
Within  the  colonnades  are  rooms 
of  various  dimensions,  supposed 
to  have  served  as  shops  and 
magazines  for  merchandize ;  some 
of  the  largest  being  about  fifteen 
feet  square:  and  above  these 
rooms  was  a  second  story,  which 
appears  to  have  been  surrounded 
with  wooden  balconies.  In  one 
room  was  foimd  an  apparatus 
for  making  soap;  in  another  a 
mill  for  pulverizing  com;  and  in 
another  an  apparatus  for  expres* 
smg  oil.  On  the  eastern  side  of 
this  foram  were  stalls  for  cattle ; 
and  in  the  prison  or  guardhouse 
were  found  skeletons  in  the  stocks, 
armour,  and  the  crest  of  a  helmet, 
adorned  with  a  repres^itation  of 
the  -siege  of  Troy.  The  square 
contains  a  fountain  of  excellent 
water,  a  small  ancient  table  and 
likewise  a  large  modem  table, 
shaded  by  weeping  willows,  so 
as  to  make  a  pleasant  dining 
place  in  warm  weather. 

A  ccmsiderable  distance  across 
a  vineyard  leads  to  the 

Amphitheatre.  —  In  the  centre 
of  a  spacious  piazza  (probably  a  , 
circus  for  chariot  races),  stands 
this  colossean  edifice;  which, 
when  disentombed,  was  so  per- 
fect that  the  paintings  on  the 
atuccoed  wall  surroimding  the 
arena  aj^eared  as  fres  as  il 
only  just  finished :  but,  on  being 
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14)0  sttddenly  e:^08ed  to  the  air, 
the  stueco  cracked  and  fell  off; 
80  that  very  few  paintings  now 
remain.  The  form  of  tibis  am- 
phitheatre is  oval;  the  architec- 
ture particularly  fine ;  and  a  hand- 
some arcade,  once  embellished 
with  statues,  the  niches  and  in- 
scriptions belonging  to  which  still 
remain,  leads  down  to  the  prin- 
cipal entrance.  This  arcade  is 
payed  with  lava,  and  the  statues 
it  contained  were  those  of  C. 
Ouspiiis  Pansa  and  his.  son.  The 
amphitheatre  rests  upon  a  cir- 
cular subterranean  corridor  of 
incredible  strength,  as  it  sup- 
ports all  the  seats.  An  iron  rail- 
ing seems  to  have  defended  the 
spectators  who  sat  in  the  first 
row;  and  the  entrances  of  the 
arena  appear  to  have  been  de- 
fended by  iron  grates.  The  walls 
of  the  podium,  when  first  un- 
buried,  displayed  beautiful  paint- 
ings; but  on  being  exposed  to 
the  air  they  were  destroyed,  like 
those  in  the  arena.  Above  a  flight 
of  steps  leading  to  the  upper 
seats  is  a  bas-relief  (in  marble), 
which  represents  a  charioteer 
driving  over  his  oppon^t;  and 
above  the  seats  is  a  gallery  which 
was  appropriated  to  female  spec- 
tators: it  encircles  the  top  of 
the  edifice,  and  commands  a  mag- 
nificent prospect  of  Vesuvius, 
Castellamare,  the  site  of  Stabiae, 
the  mouth  ot  the  Sarno,  and  the 
beautiful  bay  of  Naples :  and  in 
the  upper  part  of,  the  circular 
wall  of  this  gallery  are  blocks 
of  stone,  pierced  to  receive  the 
poles  which  supported  the  awning. 
Near  the  northern  entrance  to 
the  amphitheatre  are  remains  ol 
a  building  furnished  wit  a  tridi- 
niom;  and  therefore  supposed 
Ur  have  been  the  silicemium  be- 
longing to  the  edifice. 


dtp  WaUa, — Pompeii  was  for- 
tified by  double  waUs,  built  with 
large  pieces  of  tufa;  one  wall 
encompassing  the  city,  the  etiier 

Sassing  through  the  centre  of  a 
itch,  made  to  strengthen  the 
fortification;  and  between  these 
walls  is  the  broad  platform  of 
the  ancients,  which,  at  Pompeii 
seems  to  have  been  twenty  feet 
in  breadth.  The  walls  were  about 
twenty  feet  high ;  &ome  parts  con- 
sisting of  smooth  stones,  from 
four  to  five  feet  square,  and  ap- 
parently not  joined  by  any  ce- 
ment, though  placed  with  such 
skill  as  to  resemble  one  entire 
mass;  while  other  parts  are  ill 
built,  with  rough  stones  of  va- 
rious shapes  and  sizes,  and  were 
perhaps  nastily  piled  together 
after  the  destructive  earthquake 
of  the  year  63.  Curious  charac- 
ters are  engraved  on  some  of 
these  stomes.  The  walls  were 
fortified  with  low  square  towers, 
and  the  four  gates  of  the  city 
stood  at  right  angles. 

In  addition  to  the*^  buildings 
enumerated  there  are  many  others, 
named  after  some  peculiar  object 
found  in  the  ruins,  or  in  honour 
of  the  person  of  distinction  in 
whose  presence  the  excavation 
took  place,  as  the  house  of  the 
Emperor  Joseph  n,  Emperor 
Francis  n,  Grand  Duke  of  Tus- 
cany, Ac  Ac 

ROUTE  39. 

EXrURSrON  to  SORRENTO,   CAPRI, 
AND   AMALFI. 

For  railway  fares  and  hours 
of  departure,  see  Route  37. 

CeM^eZ/amare.  —  Inns :  Alhergo 
Imperial,  the  best;  V Italia  di 
Londra,  This  fashionable  though 
dirty  watering  place  is  the  ren- 
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desTons  of  many  rich  and  dist* 
ingnished  foreigners,  attracted  by 
the  freshness  of  the  air  breathed 
in  its  shady  valleys  and  in  the 
splendid  alleys  of  chestnat  trees 
belonging  to  the  casino.  The  per- 
mission to  walk  and  ride  in  this 
noble  forest  is  easily  obtained 
from  the  comptroller  of  the  king's 
household,  through  your  ambas- 
sador. 

The  mountain  is  rarely  ascended 
but  on  one  of  the  little  horses 
or  asses  that  may  be  hired  at 
its  foot  The  donkeys  trot  and  gal- 
lop well,  and  are  managed  with 
ease;  in  fact,  they  are  excellently 
trained.  To  go  to  the  top  of  the 
mountain  costs  5  granas  for  the 
ass  and  2  for  the  guide;  12,  15, 
and  20  granas  per  course,  ac- 
cording to  its  length,  not  includ- 
ing the  buona-mano.  If  taken  b 
the  day,  4  carlini  for  an  ass  an 
12  for  a  horse. 

Baths, —  During  the  months  of 
June  and  July  Castellamare  is 
much  frequented  by  visitors  from 
Naples  and  from  the  provinces, 
for  the  benefit  of  its  sea  baths 
or  for  its  sulphurous  ferruginous 
springs  that  are  abundantly  found 
in  the  mountain.  These  waters 
are  efficacious  against  obstruc- 
tions, weakness  of  the  stomach, 
headaches,  &c 

At  the  railway  terminus  will 
be  found  carriages  to  convey 
travellers  to  Sorrento;  time, two 
hours;  the  usual  charge  for  a 
carriage  for  four  persons  is  1 
to  li|a  piasters,  wiUi  a  couple  of 
carlins  for  buona-mano.  The  ride 
along  the  coast  is  magnijGicent, 
and  the  road  excellent 

Sorrento  —  Hottl  La  Sirena 
(Mermaid).  The  sitnaticm  of  this 
house  is  most  lovely  —  a  large 
terrace  and  garden  overlooking 


the  bay  of  Naples.  The  rooms 
are  comfortably  and  handsomely 
furnished;  the  dinners  and  wines 
exquisite;  the  landlords  (the 
brothers  Gaijiulo)  are  attentive, 
civil,  and  extremely  moderate  in 
thdr  charges,  veiy  intelligent, 
and  speak  English  remarlotbly 
well.  Attached  to  the  hotel  is  a 
dashing  six-oared  cutter  to  con- 
vey strangers  to  Capri,  Anudfi, 
Temple  of  Hercules,  and  other 
interesting  places  in  l^e  neigh- 
bourhood. 

The  cost  of  a  boat  with  six 
oars  to  and  from  Capri  is  4  pia- 
sters; four  oars,  8  piasters;  in 
fine  weather  the  distance,  about 
fifteen  miles,  may  be  done  in 
three  hours  from  Sorrento,  and 
from  Massa  in  two  hours.  Those 
who  like  to  diversify  the  route 
take  mules  to  Massa,  where  the 
boat  may  be  ordered  to  meet 
you.  This  up  and  down  ride  over 
the  mountains  is  highly  interest- 
ing, but  of  course  it  increases 
the  expense,  as  the  hire  of  the 
mule  (10  carlini)  is  in  addition 
to  the  cost  for  the  boat,  which 
is  the  same  wheter  yon  embark 
at  Sorrento  or  Massa. 

SorrentOy  anciently  called  Sy- 
rentum,  from  the  exquisite  beauty 
of  its  scenery,  was,  according  to 
tradition,  founded  by  Ulysses; 
though  it  more  probably  derived 
its  existence  from  a  band  of  Phoe- 
nician adventurers.  It  was  colo- 
nised by  Augustus ;  but  must  have 
been  a  place  of  considerable  con- 
sequence in  much  earlier  times, 
as  it  gave  its  name  to  the  Pro- 
montory which  closes  the  bay  of 
Naples  to  the  south-west  It  is 
between  five  and  six  leagues  dis- 
tant from  Naples;  and  lies  on 
the  left  side  of  the  bay,  near  the 
ancient  Aequana,  a  station  on  the 
Via  Domitiana  now  called  Eqva^ 
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and  not  to  from  Yieo,  l^o   an* 
cient  Vieus  Aequanns. 

Madame  Starke  who  had  a 
bonse  at  Sorrento  where  she  oc- 
casionally resided,  and  who  is 
snpposea  to  have  studied  the  hi- 
story of  the  place,  gives  the  follow- 
inginteresting  account  of  Sorrento. 

"Syrentum,  in  the  days  of  Au- 
gustus and  Tiberius  is  supposed 
to  have  been  more  extensiye  than 
Neapolis;  but  during  the  year 
79,  when  the  waters  of  the  Tyr- 
rhenian sea  retreated  from  the 
widls  of  PcMnpeii,  they  seem  to 
have  encroached  on  the  Siren 
shore,  destroying  a  magnificent 
quay  which  extended  £om  the 
town  of  6yrentum  to  the  base 
of  a  cliff  crowned  by  the  temple 
of  Ceres,  and  ruining  all  the 
contiguous  public  edifices.  The 
corridors  and  temples  (delved  in 
a  cHff  situated  beneath  the  Co- 
cumella),  which  are  called  by 
tradition  the  caves  of  Ulysses, 
and  supposed,  subsequently  to 
his  circuitous  voyage,  to  have 
been  consecrated  to  the  Sirens, 
remain,  however,  nearly  perfect 
respecting  their  shape,  though 
stripped  of  all  their  decorations. 
The  entrance  from  the  sea  to 
these  caves  resembles  the  de- 
scription given  by  Homer  of  the 
abode  of  the  giant  shepherd  Po- 
lyphemus ;  even  the  very  landing 
place  may  be  figured  as  the 
enormous  rock  with  which  he 
ck>8ed  his  den.  Moreover,  there 
certainly  did  exist  at  some  re- 
mote period,  on  the  Sorrentine 
shore,  a  race  of  giants;  for  in 
ancient  tombs  discovered  -here 
skeletons  upward  of  eight  feet 
long  have  be^i  found,  with  skulls 
proportionably  large ;  and  as  Ca- 
pri answers  to  Homer's  descrip- 
tion of  the  island  called  by  his 
commentalcws  Lachaea  —  as  it 


seems,  judging  from  Yirgfl  Sta- 
tins, and  Tacitus,  to  have  been 
uninhabited  in  Homer's  days  — 
and  as  it  possesses,  on  its  south- 
eastern shore,  a  harbour,  where 
Tiberius  kept  a  squadron  to  guard 
his  person,  probably  Homer  meant 
to  describe  Ulysses  as  having 
(after  he  quitted  the  Aeolian  Is- 
les the  second  time)  anchored 
at  Capreae,  and  left  his  fleet 
there,  proceeding  himself,  with 
one  vessel  only,  to  the  promon- 
tory of  Surrentum,  encountering 
on  that  coast  Polyphemus,  thence 
sailing  to  the  country  of  the  Lae- 
strigones,  near  Caieta ;  and,  after 
the  destruction  of  his  vessels  by 
those  savages,  gaining,  with  one 
bark  alone,  Aeria^  the  realm  of 
Circe.  But,  be  this  as  it  may,  the 
interior  of  these  caves,  judging 
by  their  present  appearance,  are 
more  probably  the  scene  whence 
Virgil  borrowed  images  for  his 
'Tartarus',  than  is  the  grotto  of 
the  Cumaean  sibyl.  On  the  strand 
to  the  right  of  these  caves  are 
remains  of  what  appears  to  have 
been  a  silicernium;  and  farther 
to  the  right,  at  the  brink  of  a 
cliff  near  the  Capuchin  convent, 
are  vestiges  of  a  columbarium. 
On  a  cliff  to  the  left  of  the  Tem- 
ples of  the  Sirens,  are  the  sub- 
structions of  the  immense  and 
magnificent  Temple  of  Ceres, 
which  once  adorned  this  coast, 
and  gave  her  name  to  what  is 
now  denominated  the  promontory 
of  Sorrento;  and  on  the  strand 
beneath  this  temple  pieces  of  a 
composition  called  Sorrento  stone, 
supposed  to  have  originally  made 
part  of  the  incrustations  of  the 
temple,  are  frequently  found.  The 
colour  of  the  composition  is  blue, 
some  pieces  being  opaque,  others 
transparent  Emeralds  and  white 
cornelians  are  likewise  found  on 
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the  Sorrestine  shore;  and  penKms 
wishing  to  examine  the  substruc- 
tions  of  the  Templeof  Geres  should 
seek  for  them  on  the  diff,  near 
which  an  extensive  range  of  ar- 
ches, chambers,  and  reticulated 
brickwork,  belonging  to  the  an- 
cient edifice,  may  still  be  seen; 
and  in  the  kitchen  of  the  villa 
is  an  ancient  well,  communicat- 
ing, by  means  of  .a  subterranean 
aqueduct,  with  the  celebrated 
Greek  piscinae  which  supply  the 
town  of  Sorrento  with  water. 
Splendid  columns  of  Cipollino, 
and  various  other  architectural 
decorations,  have  been  found 
within  the  precincts  of  this  tem- 
ple. On  the  side  of  the  ancient 
quay,  now  inundated  by  the  sea, 
and  close  to  the  Marina  Piccola 
di  Sorrento,  stands  a  pile  of  an- 
cient brickwork,  which,  according 
to  tradition,  was  a  monument 
erected  by  the  Sorrentines  to 
the  memory  of  Lyparus,  a  foreign 
prince,  who  resided  among  them, 
and  was  a  great  benefactor 
to  their  country.  Between  the 
Marina  Piccola  and  the  Ma- 
rina Grande  di  Sorrento  is  a 
magnificent  Grecian  arch,  suppo- 
sed to  have  been  the  entrance 
to  the  cella  of  a  temple  dedica- 
ted to  Neptune;  the  cella  is  en- 
tire, its  incrustations  excepted; 
and  ancient  corridors^  nearly  per- 
fect, lead  down  from  a  diff  at 
Sorrento  (on  which  stands  the 
Palazzo  Mastrolili)  to  the  interior 
of  this  temple.  Proximate  to  the 
above-named  Grecian  arch,  on 
the  strand,  or,  more  properly 
speaking ,  in  the  sea,  are  nuge 
masses  of  andent  stonework  and 
brickwork,  which  evidently  made 
part  of  the  temple,  together  with 
a  small  corridor,  nearly  perfect, 
although  half  filled  with  water, 
and  leading  to  a  large .  circular, 


well-pinserved  andesitbathywhicb, 
by  the  aid  of  a  boat,  may  be  seen 
tifirongh  a  chasm  in'thecliff^and 
is  said  to  contain  paintings,  bey- 
ond this  bath  is  another,  of  a 
quadrilateral  form,  uncommonly 
large  in  perfect  preservation,  and 
supposed  to  have  belonged  to  a 
temple  consecrated  to  Venus.  It 
is  praticable  to  enter  and  row 
round  this  bath  in  a  small  boat 
To  the  left  of  the  town,  and  at 
the  point  of  the  promontory  of 
Sorrento,  on  a  rock  considerably 
undermined  and  worn  away  bj 
the  sea,  are  remains  of  a  quadri- 
lateral edifice  of  reticulated  brick- 
work, supposed  to  have  been  a 
temple  consecrated  to  Hercnles. 
Large  masses  of  the  opus  reti- 
culatum,  some    of    which    are 
nearly  covered  with  water,  a  ter- 
race with  its  original  pavement 
remaining,  and  corridors  stuc- 
coed ,  and  in  one  part  painted 
with  the  Tyrian  piuT)le,  so  pre- 
valent at  Pompeii,  are  all  now 
discoverable  of  this  temple:   on 
the  ascent  behind  which  are  in- 
teresting traces  of  the  vflla  of 
Vedius  Pollio,  namely,  remains 
of  a  bridge;  two  salt  water  re- 
servoirs for  fishes,  in  one  of  which 
is  a  rill  of  spring  water;  a  kit- 
chen, with  its  stoves  and  fire 
place  quite  perfect;  several  ad- 
joining rooms,,  probably  offices 
for  servants,  pavements  of  an- 
cient stucco;   and  walls  of  the 
opus  reticulatnm.  The  reservoir, 
into  which  flows  the  rill  of  spring 
water,  was  probably  devoted  to 
a  species  of  fish  already  men- 
tioned, called  the  moruna,  and 
supposed   to   thrive  best  in  a 
mixture  of  fresh  and  salt  water. 
It  is  said  that  when  Aogostus 
was  feasting  with  Yedius  FolHe 
in  this  vflla,  a  slave  broke,  by 
accident,  a  crystal  vase,  bdoog* 
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ing  to  a  <sostly  set;  upon  which 
PolUo  condemned  him  to  be 
throiKii  iBto  the  reBervoir  and 
become  food  for  the  fishes;  bttt 
AnfostiM^  indignant  at  this  cruel 
order,  forbade  its  execution,  li- 
kewise commanding  the  whole 
set  of  crystal  to  be  broken  and 
thrown  into  the  sea,  and  the  re- 
servoir to  be  rendered  useless. 

In  a  cove  beyond  the  yilia  of 
PoUio  are  considerable  vestiffes 
of  ancient  arches,  corridors,  £&, 
now  called  Portiglione;  perhaps 
a  corruption  of  the  woras  Porta 
and  Leone;  for  these  arches,  ac- 
cording to  the  present  appear- 
ance of  the  ruins  may  probably 
hare  been  entrances  to  caves  be- 
longing to  an  amphitheatre,  and 
consequently  appropriated  to  lions 
and  other  wild  beasts.  The  ascent 
from  the  cove  to  the  rains  above 
the  arches  being  steep  and  dan- 
gerous, it  is  advisable,  after  hav- 
ing viewed  the  arches  from  the 
cove,  to  row  to  the  Marina  di 
Paola  (situated  between  the  cove 
and  the  villa  of  Pollio),  landing 
there,  and  then  walking  to  the 
cliff  (immediately  above  we  cove), 
where,  in  a  farm,  are  ruins  which 
evidently  communicated  with 
those  below,  called  Portiglione. 
The  sha^e  of  these  ruins,  and 
the  arches  stUl  visible  in  that 
part  nearest  to  the  cove,  seem 
to  announce  an  amphitheatre; 
and  behind  these  ruins  are  con- 
siderable remains  of  walls  of  re- 
ticulated brickwork,  which,  judg- 
ing by  their  form,  appear  to  have 
enclosed  a  circus;  and  in  this 
enclosure  a  fine  column  of  marble, 
probably  used  instead  of  an  obe- 
lisk^ was,  not  long  since,  disco- 
vered. It  seems  likely  that  the 
amphitheatre  and  circus,  if  such 
they  were,  might  have  been  com- 
mon to  tiie  inhi^tants  of  Sy- 


rentum  and  Mama;  as  the  lor* 
mer  town  is  supposed  to  have 
extended  nearly  to  the  villa  of 
Pollio,  and  the  latter  town,  (of 
great  celebrity  m  ancient  days) 
is  not  far  distant  from  Portig- 
lione. Beyond  this  cove,  on  a  h^ght 
now  called  Punta  della  Oampa* 
nella,  hut  anciently  denominated' 
Surrentinum  Promontorium,  and 
likewise  Athenaeum,  stood  a 
temple  consecrated  to  Minerva, 
and  if  we  may  credit  Seneca  and 
Strabo,  built  by  Ulyses ;  but  this 
temple,  another  consecrated  to 
Apollo,  which  stood  on  the  same 
promontory,  and  several  more 
temples,  mentioned  by  classic 
writers,  as  having  once  adorned 
the  Sorrentine  coast,  are  now  le- 
velled with  the  soil,  or  engulfed 
by  the  sea. 

The  town  of  Sorrento  has  su^ 
fered  so  severely  from  earthqua- 
kes, war,  and  rapine,  that  few 
of  its  antiquities  remain:  it  was, 
however,  not  long  since  embeK 
lished  with  one  of  the  finest 
Egyptian  statuas  extant;  but  all 
the  upper  part  has  been  pur- 
loined; and  little  is  now  to  be 
seen  except  the  pedestal;  one 
large  fragment  of  wnich  was 
found,  during  the  year  1834,  in 
a  building  opposite  to  the  spot 
where  the  broken  pedestal  re- 
mains. This  fragment  is  cove- 
red with  hieroglyphics,  denoting 
that  Osirei,  the  father  of  Seso- 
stris,  and  the  sovereign  repre- 
sented by  the  statue,  reigned  over 
an  obedient  people.  The  hiero- 
glyphics in  question  are  particu- 
larly deep,  and  well  cut;  and 
the  tomb  of  Osirei,  when  opened 
by  Belzoni  at  Thebes,  was  found 
to  be  Uie  most  magnificent  there. 

We  have  no  record  respecting 
the  time  when  the  statue  of  Osirei 
was  brought  to  ScMrento.  An  in- 
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9cdplitm,  at  the  Piano  Gate,  in- 1  year  160,  and  still  quite  perfect 
honour  of  Triy'an,  and  another  in  Here  are  a  conttderable  niuiber 


hcmoor  of  Antoninos  Pins  (both 
nearly  obliterated),  another  nnder 
the  portico  of  the  church  of  St 
Antonino,  mentioning  a  temple 
dedicated    to    Venus;   columns, 
sarcophagi,  and  altars,  may  still 
be  found  here.  Ancient  bas-reliefB 
of  dolphins,  the  emblems  (as  be- 
fore observed)  of  a  maritime  peo- 
ple, ornament  some  of  the  foun- 
tains. A  small  part  <^  the  exterior 
vail  of  the  Pantheon  is  disco- 
yerable   on  the   outside  of  the 
church  of  St  Bacolo;  and  fixed 
in  the  walls  of  an  archway,  lead- 
ing to  the  cathedra],  are  bas-re- 
liefs, much  injured  by  time,  but 
▼ery   beautifiiL    The    cathedral 
evidently  stands  upon  the  site  of 
an  ancient  temple,  the  court  of 
which  remains:  the  doorcase  of 
the  principal   entrance  to    this 
church  is  composed  of  Parian 
marble  finely  worked,  and  taken 
from  the  temple  of  Apollo;   and 
the  superb  bas-reliefs  above  this 
splendid  doorcase  exhibits  gry- 
phons and  acanthus  leaves,  and 
likewise  belonged  originally  to 
the  temple  of  Apollo ;  as  did  the 
doorcase   of  one  of  the  lateral 
entrances  te    the    church,   and 
some  of  its  interior   ornaments. 
The  Archiepiscopal  palace  con- 
tains two  fine  Grecian  bas-reliefs, 
representing  the    Battle   of  the 
Amazons ;  a  crozier  of  Corinthian 
brass,  supposed    to   have   been 
one  of  the  very  first  that  were 
made;   and,   in  the  garden,   a 
beautiful   Greek  vase,  probably 
designed  to  contain  the  aqua  lust- 
rale  of  the  ancients.  Beyond  the 
Piano  gate,  in  a  street  denomi- 
nated ihe  Borgo,  are  antiquities 
which    deserve   especial   notice, 
namely,  the  Greek  Piscinae,  re- 
paired by  Antoninus  Pius,  in  the 


of  wdls,  apparently  intended  to 
ventilate  this  immense  resenroir, 
which  now,  as  in  times  past,  sap- 
plies  the  town  of  Sorrento  and 
its  Piano  with  excellent  purified 
water,  bronght  through  an  aque- 
duct  from    the  Apennine.    The 
arches  of  the  reservoir  are  so 
skilfully  constructed  as  to  sup- 
port a  large  garden,  whidi  con- 
tains the  loAaest  onmge  trees  in 
the  whole  Piano;  and  adijoimng 
this  garden  are  other  wells,  ap- 
parently intended  to  ventilate  the 
reservoir,  together  with  conside- 
rable remains  of  a  Crypto  Por- 
ticus,  and  a  structure  which  re- 
sembled a  Naumachia,  till  filled 
with  earth,  and  planted  with  ve- 
getables. Farther  on,  in  the  way 
to  the  village  of  St  Agnello,  is 
the  site  of  an  andent  temple, 
supposed  to  have  been  dedica- 
ted to  Venus :  and  here  are  myrtle 
trees  so  large  and  apparently  so 
old,  that  one  could  almost  fkncy 
them  coeval  with  the  temple  in 
the  court  of  which  th^  vegetate. 
At  the  end  of  a  lane,  near  the 
Capuchin  convent,  is  a  Masseria, 
where  remains  of  an  ancient  Ro- 
man edifice,  probably  a  temple 
consecrated  to   Vesta,    may  be 
traced.  Meta,  a  large  town,  im- 
mediately under    the  limestone 
mountains,  at  the  extremity  of 
the  Piano,  contains  a  handsome 
church,  beautifully  situated,  and 
near  which  are  several  very  old 
and  fine  wild  olive  trees,  repor- 
ted to  have  been  sacred  to  Mi- 
nerva :  and  this  circumstance,  uni- 
ted with  the  commanding  posi- 
tion of   the   church,  induces   a 
belief  that  it  was  built  on  the 
site  of  a  temple  dedicated  to  Mi- 
nerva. The  ancient  public,  burial 
ground,  in  which  several  Phoeni- 
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dtfi  tOBolis,  fikeletOBs,  Carthagt* 
mtJiy  Gredc,  and  Roman  coins, 
lamps,  vases,  and  personal  orna- 
mefijte,  have  been  discovered,  is 
situated  on  tbe  left  side  of  the 
hil^way  leading  from  Sorrento 
to  Ponte  Maggiore,  a  bridge  at 
the  base  of  t£e  limestone  moon- 
tains:  and  in  some  of  these  tombs 
skeletons  have  been  found,  from 
seven  to  eight  feet  long,  with 
skolls  large  in  proportion.  Patches 
of  ancient  pavement  are  seen  in 
the  streets  of  Sorrento;  which 
resemble  those  of  Pompeii,  as 
does  the  manner  in  which  the 
houses  are  constructed.  The  for- 
tifications, though  of  modem  date, 
merit  notice,  because  they  are 
supposed  to  have  been  the  first 
erected,  either  in  Italy  or  Magna 
Graeeia,  for  the  purpose  of  hav- 
ing cannon  planted  on  them.  But 
the  object  peculiarly  interesting 
to  stranffers  is  the  paternal  man- 
non  and  birth  place  of  the  ami- 
able though  unfortunate  Torquato 
Tasso,  one  of  the  greatest  poets 
whose  inspirations  have  shed  a 
lustre  over  modem  ages.  This 
mansion,  delightfully  situated  on 
a  diff  supposed  to  have  been 
tlie  site  of  an  ancient  temple, 
displays,  on  an  outside  wall,  a 
mutilated  bust,  in  terra  cotta,  of 
the  immortal  bard;  and  in  the 
saloon  upstairs?  are.  a  marble 
bust,  called  Bem'ardo  Tasso,though 
more  probably  it  represents  a 
Bomas  senator;  a  medallion  of 
Alexander,  finely  executed;  an- 
other of  Julius  Caesar  when 
young;  another  of  Agrippina;  and 
another  of  Marcus  Aurelius ;  they 
are  ancient,  and  were  all  found 
at  Sorrento.  Beyond  the  saloon 
is  a  terrace,  commanding  an  ex- 
tensive view  of  the  bay  of  Na- 
?les;  but  the  chamber  in  which 
'orquato  Tasso  was  bom  is  fal- 


lal into^  the  sea.  This  mansion 
now  beloDffs  to  the  Duca  di  Lau-* 
rito,  who  descends  in  the  female 
line  from  Tasso's  family.  When 
Bernardo ,  the  father  of  Torquato, 
cune  from  northern  Italy  to  settle 
at  Sorrento,  he  found  its  streets 
omamented  with  handsome  hou-» 
ses,  and  their  inhabitants  so  kind 
and  hospitable  to  foreigners,  that 
he  calls  the  town  "PAlbergo  della 
Cortesia;"  speaks  of  the  deli- 
ciousness  of  the  fruit,  the  variety 
and  excellence  of  the  animsd 
food;  and  then  adds;  ^'L'a^e  ^ 
si  sereno,  si  temperato,  si  sahiti* 
fero,  si  vitale,  che  gl'uomini,  d^e 
senza  provar  altro  cielo  ci  vi- 
vono  sono  quasi  immortali."  Such, 
likewise,  was  the  opinion  of  the 
ancients  with  respect  to  the  Sor* 
routine  climate;  lor  Galen,  one 
of  the  most  enlightened  and  suc- 
cessful physicians  of  antiquity, 
advised  all  his  patients  who  re- 
quired invigorating  air  to  visit 
iMs  Piano,  or  the  contiguous 
Lactarian  hills;  and  to  Galen^ 
virtually,  are  the  Sorrentines,  in- 
debted fbr  the  reparation  oft  dieir 
Piscinae  (a.d.  160)  by  his  impe- 
rial patient,  Antoninus  Pius,  whom 
he  sent  hither.  There  is  no  spot 
in  southern  Italy,  or  Magna  Grae- 
eia, so  temperately  warm  during^ 
summer,  so  well  screened  from 
the  east  wind  during  winter  and 
spring,  or  so  much  calculated, 
at  all  seasons,  to  promote  longe- 
vity, as  the  -Piano  di  Sorrento. 
This  plain,  which  extends  about 
three  miles  in  lenght  and  one  in 
breadtli,  appears  to  be  the  mouth 
of  an  extinct  volcano,  as  it  con- 
sists of  deep  and  narrow  ravi* 
nes,  now  formed  into  roads  and 
footpaths ;  volcanic  rocks,  caverns, 
and  small  level  spots  of  tufa; 
while  the  surrounding  mountains 
are  all  composed  of  limestone.. 
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The  plain  is  one  continaed  series 
of  orchards,  divided  from  each 
other  by  wails,  and  intersected 
with  villas,  towns,  and  villages. 
These  orchards,  however,  are  not 
of  the  common  sort;  for  here  the 
pomegranate,  the  aloe,  the  aca- 
cia, the  abeal,  the  mulberry,  the 
apple,  the  pear,  die  apricot,  the 
peach,  the  sorbus,  the  %,  the 
vine,  the  olive,  the  bay,  the  cy- 
press, the  chestnut,  the  walnut, 
the  wide-speading  oak,  and  mag- 
nificent maritime  stonepine,  are 
so  beautifully  mingled  and  con- 
trasted with  multitudes  of  oran- 
ges and  lemons,  that  persons 
standing  on  an  eminence ,  and 
looking  down  upon  this  spot, 
might  fancy  it  the  garden  of  the 
Hesperides.  The  plain  rises  gra- 
duallv  to  the  height  of  a  thous- 
and feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  is  bounded  by  the  Mon- 
tes  Lactarii,  beyond  which,  on 
the  east,  rises  me  mountain  of 
St  Angelo,  reputed  to  be  5,000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea; 
therefore  the  sun,  during  sum- 
mer, does  not  shine  on  the  Piano 
till  three-qus^ers  of  an  hour  after 
he  has  risen;  and  when  he  des- 
cends into  the  caves  of  Thetis, 
the  Piano  is  sheltered  from  his 
beams  by  western  mountains; 
consequently  every  summer  night 
is  deliciously  cool.  Moreover  tiiis 
Piano ,  being  a  narow  peninsula 
between  the  immense  bay  of  Na- 
ples and  the  still  more  extensive 
gulf  of  Salerno ,  is  fanned  con- 
tinually by  sea  breezes ;  neither 
can  reflected  heat  be  felt  here, 
because  the  trees  completely  sha- 
dow the  earth ;  and  as  they  are, 
geinerally  speaking ,  evergreens, 
except  the  deciduous  plants  whose 
leaves  feed  silkworms  and  cattle, 
Sorrento  and  the  whole  Piano 
are   exempt    from   the  noxious 


damps  of  antimm,  produced  by 
the  annual  decay  of  vegetation; 
while  the  immense  and  lofty 
mountain  of  St  Angek)  screens 
them,  during  winter,  from  east^y 
winds.  The  Piano  contains  only 
two  modem  edifices  worthy  of 
notice:  one  is  the  Villa  Oorreale, 
much  admired  for  its  beautiful 
staircase;  and  the  other  is  the 
Cocumella,  which,  like  the  houses 
at  Pompeii,  has  a  vestibule,  and 
beyond  it  an  open  quadrangle, 
containing  a  curiously-constmctea 
well  of  excellent  water.  Under  this 
quadrangle  are  a  crj^to  portiens 
and  a  large  reservoir,  the  latter 
of  which  is  said  to  communicate 
with  the  ancient  Greek  Piscinae. 
The  upper  story  of  the  Cocumella 
boasts  a  terrace  which  commands 
one  of  the  loveliest  prospects 
existing.  The  only  wide  carriage 
road  of  the  Piano  is  three  miles 
in  length,  and  formed  by  means 
of  bridges  thrown  over  the  ra- 
vines; the  otiber  publics  paths 
are  narrow,  though  suffidently 
wide  for  Sorrentine  cairiages ;  and 
all  lie  between  lo%  walls,  which, 
however  injurious  to  the  beauty 
of  the  landscape,  afford  shade  even 
at  mid-day  during  summer,  and 
protection  from  equinoxial  and 
wintry  storms  of  wind.  The  town 
of  Sorrento  and  its  dependencies 
contain  about  30,000  inhabitants, 
who  still  deserve  titie  character 
given  of  them  by  Bernardo  Tasso, 
with  respect  to  their  attention 
and  kindness  to  foreigners.  Hospi- 
table, so  far  as  making  enter- 
tainments goes,  they  cannot  be, 
having  no  longer  the  power ;  but 
their  fruit,  time,  and  services  are 
always  at  the  command  of  a  fo- 
reigner. Three  or  four  genera- 
tions of  one  family  often  live  to- 
gether here,  under  the  same  roof, 
according  to  the  ancient  Grecian 
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euBtom;  and  it  is  not  Qneommon 
to  see  grandfathers  and  grand- 
mothers aboye  ninety  vears  old, 
and  perfectly  exempt  from  infir- 
mities. With  respect  to  the  health- 
fdness  of  the  climate,  therefore, 
Bernardo  Tasso  seems  again  to 
haye  judged  right:  and,- with  re- 
gard to  provisions,  oeef,  veal,  fish, 
butter,  milk,  honey,  fruits,  and 
water,  are  all  excellent.  Hog-meat 
is  so  peculiarly  fine,  that  hogs 
are  denominated  ^^the  citizens  of 
Sorrento ;"  and  the  wine  of  this 
district  is  light  and  wholesome, 
although  less  esteemed  now  than 
it  was  by  the  ancients.  Another 
circumstance,  namely,  the  clean- 
liness of  the  Sorrentmes,  with  re- 
spect to  their  persons,  houses,' 
and  public  baths,  tends  much  to 
promote  the  salubrity  of  their 
Piano;  and  owin?  to  the  local 
situation  of  this  favoured  spot, 
Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  qut  of 
doors,  when  properly  guarded 
from  reflected  neat,  seldom  rises 
higher  here,  during  the  day,  in 
June,  July,  August,  and  Septem- 
ber, than  7&*:  never  higher  than 
from  62^  to  64P,  during  tiie  night ; 
and  during  the  peculiarly  warm 
summers  of  the  years  1825  and 
1826,  its  utmost  height,  at  the 
hottest  period  of  the  day,  seldom 
reached  77<>.  In  winter  it  rarely 
falls  below  temperate. 

Lodging  houses  may  be  pro- 
cured nere  at  moderate  prices^, 
and  the  sobriety,  civility,  and  ge- 
neral good  conduct  of  the  Sor- 
rentines,  is  a  great  recommen- 
dation to  their  Piano,  by  enabling 
strangers  to  walk  alone  at  any 
hour  of  the  day  or  night,  in  this 
district,  without  risk  of  being  in- 
sulted or  pillaged." 


ENVIRONS  OF  SORRSyTO. 

The  mountains  which  border 
the  Piano  di  Sorrento  abound  with 
delightful  walks  and  rides ;  among 
the  latter  that  to  the  Conti  della 
Fontanelle,  e  di  Cermenna,  is  par- 
ticularly admired.  Conti  seems  to 
be  a  corruption  of  the  word  Colli, 
hills  which  are  situated  between 
two  and  three  miles  from  the 
town  of  Sorrento,  and  present  a 
magnificent  view  of  the  gulfs  of 
Naples  and  Salerno  (both  dis- 
played at  the  same  moment), 
the  three  islands  of  the  Sirens, 
anciently  the  Sirenusae  Insulae, 
immortsdized  by  Homer,  one  of 
which  contains  ruins  of  an  an- 
cient temple,  the  coast  near  Amalfi, 
the  site  of  Paestum,  and  the  heigts 
near  the  gulf  of  Policastro.  Dur- 
ing the  months  of  September  and 
October,  immense  nets  for  catch- 
ing quails  are  erected  on  the  spot  ; 
below  which  is  the  tunny  fishery 
on  the  right,  and  on  the  left  a 
stupendous  arch,  formed  by  the 
hand  of  nature,  near  the  margin 
pf  the-  gulf  of  Salerno;  which 
arch,  and  the  path  leading  to  it, 
furnish  fine  subjects  for  the  pen- 
cil. In  order  to  see  this  arch 
(called  Arco  di  StElia),  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  pass  the  wine-house 
on  the  summit  of  the  hill,  which 
rises  between  the  gulfs  of  Na- 
ples and  Salerno;  then  turning 
into  a  path  on  the  left,  through 
a  small  messaria,  terminated  by 
a  clifi^,  down  which  is  a  goat 
track  terminated  by  the  arch. 

The  ride  from  the  town  of  Sor- 
rento, through  Arola,  to  St  Ma- 
ria Castello,  occupies  about  three 
hours  and  a  half  in  going,  but 
rather  less  in  returning ;  and  dis- 
plays beautiful  and  sublime  sce- 
nery. On  reaching  the  foot  of  a 
hillock  crowned  by  the  church  of 
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Arola,  the  traveller  should  torn 
to  the  left ;  passing  down  a  lane, 
and  thence  proceeding  through 
a  pergola  to  a  cottage ;  on  l£e 
left  of  which  are  steps  leading 
to  a  pretty  coppice,  composed  of 
arhuti,  Mediterranean  heaths,  and 
other  shruhs;  and  the  extremity 
of  this  coppice  is  a  cliff,  which 
commands  the  whole  Piano  di 
Sorrento,  the  bay  of  Naples,  Ve- 
suvius, and  part  of  the  gulf  of 
Salerno.  After  having  seen  this 
view,  the  traveller  should  go  back 
to  the  foot  of  the  hillock  crowned 
by  the  church  of  Arola;  thence 
ascending  the  hill  on  the  right, 
beyond  the  church,  and  passing 
through  a  village,  and  a  chestnut 
iKOod,  to  the  conunencement  of 
an  eminence,  on  which  stands  the 
chapel  of  St  Maria  Gastello.  At 
the  base  of  this  eminence  is  a 
path  on  the  right,  leading  to  Hie 
brink  of  a  precipice,  which  com- 
mands a  sublime  view  of  the  town 
of  Positano,  the  line  of  coast  ex- 
tending toward  Amalfi,  and  the 
immense  gulf  of  Salerno.  After 
having  seen  this  view,  the  tra- 
veller should  proceed  to  St  Ma- 
ria CasteUo,  and  then  walk  to 
the  edge  of  a  cliff  on  the  right 
of  a  chapel,  and  displaying  a 
prospect  somewhat  similar  to  Siat 
last  mentioned,  but  more  exten- 
sive. Near  the  chapel  of  St  Ma- 
ria Gastello  is  a  solitary  cottage, 
where  bread,  water,  and  food  for 
mules,  may  be  procured;  and 
where  persons  who  bring  a  cold 
dinner  with  them  may  find  a 
small  room  to  sit  in,  during  their 
meal. 

Camaldoli,  a  suppressed  but 
once  magnificent  convent,  situa- 
ted on  the  summit  of  one  of  the 
Lactarian  hills,  and  well  worth 
Reeing,  is  not  more  than  half  an 
"^s  walk  from  Arola,  through 


a  chestnut  grove;  but  persons 
who  like  horse  exerdse  usually 
ride  from  Ponte  Maggiore  to  Ca- 
maldoli, a  distance  of  about  two 
miles,  and  return  byway  of  Arola^ 

The  ascent  from  the  Piano  di 
Sorrento  to  the  summit  of  Monte 
Sant'  Angelo  is  not  so  easy  aa 
from  Gastdlamare;  but,  never- 
dieless,  ladies  carried  by  portan- 
tini,  have  been  known  to  go  and 
return  in  one  day ;  and  for  gentle- 
men,  this  excursion,  with  Qie  aid 
of  mules,  is  not  very  toilsope.. 
The  heights  of  Sant'  Angelo  are 
covered  by  noble  woods,  and  em- 
bellished with  beeches,  unique 
in  size  and  beauty;  the  views  in 
all  directions  are  sublime;  and 
the  repositories  for  ice,  or  more 
properly  frozen  snow,  which  sup- 
ply Naples  and  its  environs  with 
that  indispensable  luxury,  merit 
observation.  The  snow  is  pre- 
served by  being  thrown  into  pits 
about  fifty  feet  deep,  £uid  twenty- 
five  broad  at  the  iop,  in  the  form 
of  a  sugar  loaf.  About  three  feet 
fromtiie  bottom  is  a  wooden  grate, 
which  serves  for  a  drain,  if  any 
of  tlie  snow  should  happen  to 
melt;  and  before  it  is  thrown  in^ 
the  pits  are  lined  with  straw  and 
theprunings  of  trees.  When  thrown 
in  tibie  snow  is  rammed  down  till- 
it  becomes  a  solid  mass.  It  is 
afterwards  covered  with  a  roof 
in  the  form  of  a  low  cone,  and 
chiefly  composed  of  prunings  of 
trees  and  straw. 

The  ride  going  from  the  town 
of  Sorrento  to  St  Agata,  by  the 
new  road,  and  returning  through 
Massa,  by  the  lower  road,  occu- 
pies about  three  hours,  and  ex- 
hibits beautiful  scenery.  The  di- 
stance from  Sorrento  to  St  Agata, 
by  the  new  road,  is  little  more 
than  a  mile;  from  St  Agata  to 
Massa,  about  two  miles ;  and  from 
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Massa,  by  the  lower  road,  to  Sor- 
rento; about  three  miles  ;  the  town 
of  Massa,  nearly  a  mile  in  length, 
not  being  taken  into  this  com- 
putation. St  Agata,  placed  at  the 
summit  of  one  of  the  Lactarian 
hills,  looking  down  on  the  gulf 
of  Salerno,  is  a  pretty  .village ; 
at  the  end  of  which,  hanging  over 
the  gulf,  stands  a  spacious  villa, 
called  the  Belvedere,  and  proxi- 
mate to  a  terrace  commanding  a 
superb  view  of  the  promontory 
of  Minerva,  the  islands  of  the 
Sirens,  and  the  whole  extent  of 
tiie  gulf. 

Massa  was  a  celebrated  town 
in  remote  ages,  so  celebrated^ 
that  it  gave,  and  indeed  still  gi- 
ves its  name  to  the  whole  district, 
on  and  adjoining  the  promontory 
of  Minerva,  near  which  it  stands. 
We  are  told  by  classic  writers, 
that  the  sirens,  Thelxiepaea  and 
Aglaopheme,  queens  of  certain 
small  islands  named  Sirenusae, 
and  situated  in  the  Posidonian 
gulf,  likewise  bore  sway  over  the 
promontory  of  Minerva,  and  the 
town  of  Massa;  where  during  the 
reign  of  these  siren  queens,  in 
the  days  of  Ulysses,  there  was 
an  academy  renowned  for  learn- 
ing and  eloquence]  but  the  stu- 
dents abused  their  knowledge, 
"to  the  colouring  of  wrong,  and 
the  corruption  of  manners ;"  con- 
sequently, the  sirens  were  fabled, 
by  the  sweetness  of  their  voices, 
to  draw  the  unwary  into  ruin. 
Massa  is  delightfully  situated 
among  vineyards  and  olive  gar- 
dens, on  a  cliff,  washed  by  the 
waves  of  the  bay  of  Naples,  but 
not  sufficiently  high  to  command 
a  view  of  the  islands  of  the  Si- 
rens. Vestiges  of  an  aqueduct, 
and  other  ancient  buildings,  may 
be  traced  here:  and  the  town 
contains  a   small   cathedral   (in 


which  there  is  a  little  picture  of 
the  Holy  Family,  attributed  to 
Raphael);  a  small  episcopal  pa- 
lace, adjoining  the  cathedral ;  a 
handsome  church,  near  the  ma- 
rina; and  several  good  houses. 
The  annual  f§te  in  this  church, 
on  the  15th  of  August,  the  fair 
during  that  day,  and  the  fire- 
works in  the  evening,  are  sup- 
posed to  be  relics  of  the  Feriae 
Stativae^  celebrated  annualljr  by 
the  Latins,  and  probably  derived 
from  the  Greeks.  There  often  is 
ffood  music  in  the  church  at  this 
festival,  and  a  striking  display 
of  beauty  among  the  female  pea- 


sants. 


SORRENTO   TO   AMALFI. 


This  excursion  is  particularly 
interesting;  and  may  be  accom- 
plished with  ease,  when  ttie  we- 
ather is  cool  and  serene,  either 
by  land  the  whole  way,  or  in 
part  by  water. 

The  most  eligible  mode  of  going 
from  Sorrento  to  Amalfi,  sup- 
posing the  weatiier  favourable, 
is  either  to  ride,  or  be  carried 
in  a  chaise-h-porteurs ,  to  that 
part  of  the  conti  where  begins 
a  rapid  descent,  called  theSca- 
ricatojo;  thence  descending  on 
foot  to  the  Marinalla  of  the  Sea* 
ricatojo  in  the  gulf  of  Salerno; 
where  a  boat,  ordered  over  night, 
and  of  the  largest  size  that  the 
Marinella  affords,  should  be  in 
attendance.  The  ride  to  the  Sca- 
riacatojo  occupies  about  an  hour 
and  a  quarter;  and  the  descent, 
which  though  steep  is  not  dan- 
gerous, occupies  about  an  hour. 
On  reaching  the  Marinella,  tra- 
vellers should  embark,  without 
loss  of  time,  for  Amalfi ,  passing 
Positano,  a  romantically  situated 
town,  peopled  by  rich  merchants, 
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and  containing  handsome  houses. 
The  time  occupied  in  rowing  from 
the  Marinella  of  the  Scaricatojo 
to  Amalfi  is  generally  speaking, 
somewhat  less  than  three  hours. 
The  whole  coast  exhibits  delight- 
ful scenery;  and  the  situation  of 
Amalfi  is  picturesque  beyond  the 
power  of  words  to  describe. 
Amalfii  boasts  much  of  its  high 
antiquity;  and  still  more  of  a 
copy  of  Justinian's  Pandects  hav- 
ing been  found  here;  and  of  the 
improvement,  almost  amounting 
to  the  discovery  of  the  use,  of 
the  mariner's  compass,  made  a.i>. 
1302,  by  an  Amalfitan  called 
Flavio  Gisia.  Almalfi,  in  the 
middle  ages,  was  a  very  powerful 
republic;  and  its  citizens  (who 
were  intelligent  and  courageous) 
monopolized,  about  the  ninth 
century,  great  part  of  the  trade 
of  the  east 

Another  pleasant  water  excur- 
sion may  be  made  to  Capri.  This 
island,  situated  about  five  leagues 
from  Sorrento,  is  a  picturesque 
mass  of  calcareous  rocks,  nine 
miles  in  circumference;  and  was 
anciently  called  Capreae,  from 
being  peopled  with  goats.  Its  ori- 
ginal inhabitants,  goats  excepted, 
are  supposed  to  have  been  a  co- 
lony from  Acamania,  in  Epirus ; 
who  were  superseded  by  the  ci- 
tizens of  Neapolis;  and  they,  ac- 
cording to  Strabo,  gave  it  in  ex- 
change for  Ischia,  to  Augustus. 
It  is  celebrated  for  having  been 
chosen  by  him  as  an  occasional 
retreat;  and  by  Tiberius  as  a 
residence  during  several  years. 
Augustus  embellished  it  with 
splendid  buildings;  and  his  un- 
worthy successor  had,  in  this 
small  island,  twelve  superb  vil- 
las, strongly  fortified,  and  con- 
secrated to  the  twelve  superior 
heathen  deities.  But  as  persons 


w^e  sent  to  Gapri,  on  tiie  de- 
mise of  Tiberias,  to  demolish 
his  works  so  completely  as  not 
to  leave  one  stone  upon  another, 
it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  where 
several  of  these  edifices  stood^ 
The  island  now  contains  about 
12,000  inhabitants,  the  town  of 
Capri  (where  the  Archbishop  of 
Sorrento  has  an  episcopal  pa- 
lace) and  the  village  of  Ana- 
Capri  :  the  ascent  to  which  is  by 
535  steps.  The  inhabitants  chiefly 
consist  of  landholders,  mecha* 
nics,  sailors,  and  husbandmen: 
perfect  equality  reigns  among 
them;  every  person  appears  in- 
dustrious; very  few  are  wret- 
chedly poor;  and  so  salubrious 
is  the  climate,  that  scarcely  any 
maladies  visit  this  spot.  The  soil 
produces  excellent  wine,  oil,  grain, 
and  vegetables  of  every  descrip- 
tion, among  which  is  the  erba 
ruggine,  used  by  dyers.  Immense 
flights  of  quails  visit  Capri  dur- 
ing the  month  of  September,  and 
are  caught  in  nets,  to  supply  t^e- 
Naples  market. 

The  most  convenient  way  of 
managing  this  excursion  is  to  hire 
a  boat  at  Sorrento,  taking  a  lunch 
with  you,  and. setting  out  early 
in  the  morning;  as  about  ten 
hours  are  required^  for  rowing 
to  the  island,  seeing  its  antiqui- 
ties, and  returning  to  dinner  at 
Sorrento. 

The  chief  object  of  interest 
to  strangers  visiting  Capri  is  the 
blue  cave,  or  Grotta  Azzura, 
situated  westward  of  the  usual 
landingplace,  and  about  one  mile 
and  a  half  distant  from  it  This 
singular  cavern  is  well  worthy 
a  visit,  but  those  who  do  so  are 
obliged  to  place  themselves  ho- 
rizontally in  the  httle  bark  de- 
stined to  convey  them  through 
a  low  and  narrow  aperture,  which 
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iB  SO  small  as  to  excite  an  ap- 
prehension of  being  swamped  on 
enterning.*  The  colour  of  the  water 
which  fills  the  cavern  precisely 
resembles  that  of  the  large  blue 
bottles  with  lamps  behind  them 
seen  in  chemists',  windows ;  and 
this  water  appears  to  act  like 
the  lens  of  a"  telescope,  by  con- 
ducting the  rays  of  the  sun  und 
the  reflection  of  the  brilliant  skies 
of  Magna  Graecia  into  the  cayem. 
After  the  eye  has  been  for  a  few 
moments  accustomed  io  a  light 
f(0  magical,  the  stupendous  vault 
of  this  gigantic  bath  is  discove- 
rable, richly  studded  with  stalac- 
tites, and  assuming,  in  consequence 
of  a  strong  reflection  from  that 
transparent  blue  water,  exactly 
the  same  tint  The  cavern  con- 
tains broken  steps  leading  to  a 
subterraneous  passage,  the  length 
of  which  is  unknown;  it  being 
impossible  to  reach  the  end,  owing 
to  an  impediment  formed  by  earth 
and  stones,  Masonry  seems  to 
have  been  employed  in  the  con- 
struction of  these  steps  and  pas- 
sage, which  probably  communi- 
cated either  with  one  of  Tibe- 
rius's  villas,  or  that  of  Julia,  the 
niece  of  Augustus ;  but  the  ca- 
vern, although  it  may  have  been 
used  as  a  bathing-place,  is  evi- 
dently the  work  of  nature. 


*  Such  an  ocearrenee  nearly  took  place 
«n  th«  day  I  viiited  thie  einBiilar  Cave.  B7 
a  little  bad  management,  and  a  little  too 
much  ewel},  the  boat  did  not  enter  on  the 
flrat  attempt,  consequently  the  next  wave 
daibed  into  the  boat  in  which  my  excellent 
ftiead  King,  and  his  Finland  chore  amie, 
were  comfortably  horixontalised  in  the 
Ktem-aheets.  The  conetemation  of  the  two 
on  recoivinff  (hit  briny  hath  can  be  more 
readily  Imairined  than  devcribed.  Seriontly, 
whenever  there  ie  the  least  swell,  avoid 
interning;  no  dependence  can  be  placed 
on  the  boatmen,  who  wonld  rislc  your  life, 
ftnd  even  their  own,  for  a  few  earlina. 

N.  B.~A  passport  is  not  necessary  to 
visit  the  Island. 


ROUTE  40. 

NAPLES  TO  GASERTA  AND  GAPUA. 

Bailroad  trains  six  times  a  day ; 
the  station  to  Caserta  is  a  litUe 
beyond  the  Pompeii  station. 

laid.  2ndcl. 
Fares  to  Caserta    ...    45  gr.    36  gr. 
—        Capua  ....    60  „     48  ,^ 

CASERTA. 

This  town  is  indebted  for  its 
origin  to  King  Charles  III,  who 
built  there  an  immense  palace, 
and  other  stupendous  works,  du- 
ring which  thousands  Of  people 
were  variously  employed.  The 
present  city  is  to  be  oistinguis- 
hed  from  another  of  the  same 
name  lymg  on  the  Tiphatine 
mountains  at  three  miles'  distance 
from  the  new  Caserta,  and  which 
is  still  an  archiepiscopal  seat 

Strangers  before  leaving  Nap- 
les should  get  permission  to  visit 

The  Royal  Palace  and  Gar^ 
dens. — Charles  IQ,  after  having 
built  the  palace  of  Portici  and 
that  of  Capo  di  Monte,  became 
so  delighted  with  the  beautiful 
plain  of  Caserta,  that  he  resol- 
ved to  build  another  there.  This 
plain  is  situated  at  thirteen  mi- 
les' distance  from  Naples,  eight 
from  Aversa,  and  very  near  the 
great  fortress  of  Capua,  which, 
under  all  circumstances,  offered 
him  a  secure  asylum:  it  also 
abounded  with  game.  These  ad- 
vantages, combined  with  the  sa- 
lubrity of  the  climate,  induced 
the  king  to  decide  at  once,  and 
he  accordingly  sent  to  Rome,  in 
the  year  1752,  for  the  celebrated 
arclutect,  Louis  Yanvitelli,  who 
constructed  this  palace,  wMch  is 
decidedly  the  most  magnificent 
and  most  regular  edifice  in  Italy. 

This  bmlding  is  of  a  rectangu- 
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lar  form,  803  feet  in  length,  and 
623  in  breadth.  Each  of  £e  prin- 
cipal fronts  has  three  grand  en- 
trances. The  middle  one  is  orna- 
mented with  four  columns  of  mar- 
ble, about  twenty-two  feet  high, 
besides  the  base;  an  equal  num- 
ber of  columns  ornament  the  up- 
per windows,  and  two  more  stand 
at  the  two  sidedoors,  and  each 
of  its  four  fronts  is  divided  into 
'  two  lofty  stories,  and  three  less 
considerable.  The  two  principal 
fronts  have  both  thirty-six  win- 
dows. At  the  four  angles  of  the 
palace,  there  is  over  the  cor- 
nice a  kind  of  square  tower,  or- 
namented in  front  with  two  co- 
lumns, two  pilasters, /ind  ^yq  win- 
dows. The  centre  of  the  edifice 
is  also  surmounted  by  an  octa- 
gon cupola,  which  adds  conside- 
rably to  the  effect.  This  palace 
lias  two  subterranean  stories,  one 
intended  for  kitchens  and  stab- 
les, and  the  other  underneath  it 
for  cellars.  These  subterranean 
apartments  are  very  deep,  and 
are  nevertheless  as  light  as  if 
they  had  windows.  This  peculia- 
rity is  owing  to  the  sldll  of  the 
architect,  who  has  contrived  so 
to  dispose  the  double  walls,  as 
Jo  admit  the  light  between  them. 
The  grand  centre  door  opens 
into  a  mcyestic  portico,  suppor- 
ted by  ninety-eight  columns  of 
Sicilian  stone  covered  with  va- 
luable marble.  This  portico  is 
507  feet  long,  and  extends  to  the 
opposite  or  garden  front,  on  the 
uothem  side.  It  has  three  octa- 
gonal vestibules,  two  of  which 
are  near  the  great  doors,  and  the 
other  is  in  the  centre  ot  the  edi- 
fice: four  sides  of  this  octagon 
lead  into  four  great  courts,  two 
more  are  comprised  in  Uie  por- 
tico, another  leads  to  a  lofty  and 
agnificent  staircase,  and  the  last 


is  occupied  by  the  statue  of  Her^ 
cules  crowned  by  Glory.  Each 
of  the  side  doors  opens  into  one 
of  the  four  great  courts,  which 
are  246  feet  in  length  and  175 
in  breadth.  The  fronts  of  the  buil- 
ding that  overlook  these  courts 
are  equal  in  magnificence  to  those 
of  the  exterior;  they  are  formed 
of  Gaserta  stone,  and  are  dispo- 
sed in  so  many  covered  arches, 
over  which  are  the  apartments. 

The  staircase  is  divided  into 
three  branches;  the  first  termi- 
nates where  the  two  others  com- 
mence, one  of  them  is  on  the 
right  hand,  the  other  on  the  left; 
the  latter  ascends  to  the  vesti- 
bule of  the  chapel  and  the  royal 
apartments.  This  staircase  is  of 
a  noble  style  of  architecture  and 
is  ornamented  with  beautiful  mar- 
bles; it  consists  of  a  hundred 
steps,  each  formed  of  a  single 
piece  of  marble,  twenty-one  feet 
in  length;  and  the  surrounding 
walls  are  all  covered  with  beau- 
tifiilly-coloured  marble.  On  the 
first  step  from  the  bottom  of  the 
staircase  are  two  well-executed 
marble  lions'.  The  first  landing- 
place  commands  a  view  of  three 
statues  in  their  niches,  represen- 
ting Truth,  Majesty,  and  Merit 

The  staircase  is  then  divided 
into  two  branches,  one  of  which 
leads  into  a  superb  vestibule  in 
the  form  of  an  octagon,  suppor- 
ted by  twenty-four  marble  co- 
lumns of  the  Corinthian  order, 
with  a  ceiling  ornamented  by 
beautiful  paintings.  The  centre 
door,  which  is  adorned  with  co- 
lumns on  each  side,  opens  into 
the  chapel  and  Uie  others  into 
the  roysd  apartments. 

The  chapel  ro^al  lias  an  open 
portico  on  each  side,  with  a  base 
twenty-one  feet  high,  from  whidi 
rise  sixteen  columns  of  green  Si- 
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-cilian  mapble,  forming  a  support 
'  for  the  grand  entablature  on  which 
"flie  ceiling  rfests.  The  base  of  the 
portico  presents  eight  openings 
and  as  many  windows,  correspon- 
ding in  number  with  the  columns. 
Amongst  these  columns  are  seen 
six  statues  of  saints.  The  great 
altar  is  ornamented  with  four 
beautiful  pillars  of  yellow  marble, 
and  a  picture  representing  the 
Conception  of  the  Virgin. 

The  vestibule  of  this  chapel 
has  four  doors  which  open  into 
the  apartments  of  the  king,  queen, 
and  royal  family.  The  show  apart- 
ments consist  of  a  great  num- 
ber of  rooms,  disposed  in  admi- 
rable order,  a  few  adorned  with 
.'paintings,  marbles,  without  fur- 
niture; and  though,  from  its  si- 
tuation it  may  be  termed  a  coun- 
try villa,  it  must  nevertheless  be 
considered  as  a  most  magnificent 
royal  palace^ 

From  one  of  the  courts  on  the 
.western  side  is  a  beautifi|l  the- 
atre, divided  into  severaJ  tiers  of 
boxes,  and  ornamented  with  mar- 
bles and  columns,  and  excee- 
dingly splendid. 

On  the  nothern  side  of  the  pa- 
lace are  some  extensive  gardens, 
delightful  groves,  disposed  nearly 
in  me  same  style  as  those  of 
Portici  and  Capo  di  Monte,  a 
grotto,  and  numerous  artificisd 
cascades.  The  water  with  whtch 
the  palace  is  abundantly  suppled, 
as  well  as  that  flowing  constantly 
from  the  cascade  into  the  lake 
and  fountains  of  these  gardens, 
has  been  conveyed  fliiSier  by 
means  of  the  aqueduct  of  Caserta, 
of  which  we  shall  give  a  descrip- 
'  tion  hereafter;  at  the  extremity 
of  the  principal  walk  are  two 
beautifttl  groups  of  sculpture; 
that  on  the  right  represents  Diana 


at  the  Bath;  on  the  left,  Actaeon 
transformed  into  a  Stag. 

Return  through  the  Giardino 
Tnglese  (English  garden). 

Atjueduct  of  Caserta, — This 
aqueduct,  which  surpasses,  or  at 
least  equals,  the  most  beautiful 
works  of  the  ancient  Romans,  and 
supplies  Caserta  with  i^ater,  is- 
suing from  very  distant  sources, 
is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most 
wonderful  undertakings  of  Char- 
les in.  The  territory  of  Airola 
produces  a  great  abundance  of 
wat^,  arising  from  nine  springs 
which  flow  into  the  river  Faenza, 
passing  through  the  district  of 
St  Agatha  of  the  Groths,  and 
afterwards  fall  into  the  river  Vol- 
tumo.  These  streams  imiting  form- 
ed a  considerable  body  of  water, 
which  the  Chevalier  Louis  Van- 
vitelli  has  succeeded  in  convey- 
ing to  Caserta  by  means  of  this 
conduit. 

This  aqueduct  is  composed  of 
very  solid  brickwork,  covered 
over  with  a  particular  kind  of 
stucco,  which  resists  the  ravages 
of  the  water.  The  distance  from 
the  source  of  these  streams  to 
Caserta,  taken  in  a  strait  line, 
is  about  twelve  miles ;  but  follow- 
ing the  windings  of  the  aqueduct, 
it  is  about  twenty-seven.  The 
great  architect  employed  in  this 
used  every  effort  to  conduct  the 
waters  through  the  place  which 
approached  nearest  to  a  level 
with  the  soujrce;  he  was,  never- 
theless, unable  to  avoid  the  ob- 
stacles presented  by  two  high 
mountains,  beetween  which  lies 
the  valley  of  Maddalone.  surround- 
ed on  two  sides  by  lofty  heights, 
which  would  have  forced  the  wa- 
ters to  descend  in  this  pl&ce,  and 
afterwards  to  reascend  to  a  pro- 
digious height;  but  lihe  expe- 
rience  of  diis  skiUul  architect 
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secqption,  at  the  Hano  Gate,  in- 
honour  of  Tr^gan,  and  another  in 
hcmour  of  Antonmos  Pius  ^oth 
nearly  obliterated),  another  under 
the  portico  of  the  church  of  St 
Antonino,  mentioning  a  temple 
dedicated    to    Venus;   columns, 
sarcophagi,  and  altars,  may  still 
be  found  here.  Ancient  bas-reliefs 
of  dolphins,  the  emblems  (as  be- 
fore observed)  of  a  maritime  peo- 
ple, ornament  some  of  the  foun- 
tains. A  small  part  of  the  exterior 
wall  of  the  Pantheon  is  disco- 
verable  on   the   outside  of  the 
church  of  St  Bacolo;  and  fixed 
in  the  walls  of  an  archway,  lead- 
ing to  the  cathedral,  arebas-re- 
liSs,  much  iiyured  by  time,  but 
very   beaudfuL    The    cathedral 
eyiaently  stands  upon  the  site  of 
an  ancient  temple,  the  court  of 
which  remains:  the  doorcase  of 
the  principal  entrance   to   this 
diureh  is  composed   of  Parian 
marble  finely  worked,  and  taken 
firom  the  temple  of  Apollo;   and 
the  superb  bas-reliefs  above  this 
splendid  doorcase  exhibits  gry- 
phons and  acanthus  leaves,  and 
hkewise  belonged  originally  to 
the  temple  of  Apollo ;  as  did  the 
doorcase  of  one  of  the  lateral 
entrances  to    the    church,  and 
some  of  its  interior  ornaments. 
The  Archiepiscopal  palace  con- 
tains two  fine  Grecian  bas-reliefs, 
representing   the    Battle   of  the 
Amazons ;  a  crozier  of  Corinthian 
brass,  supposed   to   have  been 
one  of  the  very  first  that  were 
made;   and,   in  the  garden,   a 
beautiml   Greek  vase,   probably 
designed  to  contain  the  aqua  lust- 
rale  of  the  ancients.  Beyond  the 
Piano  gate,  in  a  street  denomi- 
nated the  Borgo,  are  antiquities 
which    deserve   especial  notice, 
namely .  the  Greek  Piscinae,  re- 
paired oy  Antoninus  Pius,  in  the 


year  160,  and  still  quite  perfect. 
tiere  are  a  considerable  number 
of  wells,  apparently  intended  to 
ventilate  this  immense  reserroir, 
which  now,  as  in  times  pMt,  sop- 
plies  the  town  of  Sorrento  and 
its  Piano  vrith  excellent  purified 
water,  brought  through  an  aque- 
duct  from    the  Apennine.   The 
arches  of  the  reservoir  are  so 
skilfully  constructed  as  to  gup- 
port  a  large  garden,  which  con- 
tains the  loftiest  <»'a&ge  trees  in 
the  whole  Piano;  and  adjoining 
this  garden  are  other  wells,  ap- 
parently intended  to  ventilate  t£e 
reservoir,  together  with  conside- 
rable remains  of  a  Crypto  Por- 
tions, and  a  structure  which  re- 
sembled a  Naumachia,  tiU  filled 
with  earth,  and  planted  with  ve- 
getables. Farther  on,  in  the  way 
to  the  village  of  St  Agnello,  is 
the  site  of  an  ancient  temple, 
supposed  to  have  been  dedica- 
ted to  Venus :  and  here  are  myrtle 
trees  so  large  and  apparently  so 
old,  that  one  could  almost  rancy 
them  coeval  with  the  temple  in 
the  court  of  which  th&f  vegetate. 
At  the  end  of  a  lane,  near  the 
Capuchin  convent,  is  a  Masseria, 
where  remains  of  an  ancient  Ro- 
man edifice,  probably  a  temple 
consecrated  to  Vesta,    may  be 
traced.  Meta,  a  large  town,  im- 
mediately under    the  limestone 
mountains,  at  the  extremity  of 
the  Piano,  contains  a  handsome 
church,  beautifully  situated,  and 
near  which  are  several  very  old 
and  fine  wild  olive  trees,  repor- 
ted to  have  been  sacred  to  Mi- 
nerva :  and  this  circumstance,  uni- 
ted with  the  commanding  posi- 
tion of   the   church,  induces  a 
belief  that  it  was  built  on  the 
site  of  a  temple  dedicated  to  Mi- 
nerva. The  ancient  public  burial 
ground,  in  which  several  Phoeui- 
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eian  toaibs,  skeletoiis,  Oartbftgi- 
Bian,  Greek,  and  Boman  coins, 
lan^B,  vases,  and  personal  orna- 
meuts,  have  b^en  discovered,  is 
situated  on  the  kft  side  of  the 
hii^way  leading  from  Sorrento 
to  Pornte  Maggiore,  a  bridge  at 
the  base  of  the  limestone  moun- 
tains: and  in  some  of  these  tombs 
skeletons  have  been  foond,  :&om 
seven  to  eight  feet  long,  with 
skulls  large  in  proportion  Patches 
of  ancient  pavement  are  seen  in 
the  streets  of  Sorrento;  which 
resemble  those  of  Pompeii,  as 
does  the  manner  in  which  the 
houses  are  constructed.  The  for- 
tifications, though  of  modem  date, 
merit  notice,  because  they  are 
supposed  to  have  been  the  first 
erected,  either  in  Italy  or  Magna 
Qraeda,  for  the  purpose  of  hav- 
ing cannon  planted  on  them.  But 
the  object  peculiarly  interesting 
to  strangers  is  the  paternal  man* 
sion  and  birth  place  of  the  ami- 
able though  unfortunate  Torquato 
Tasso,  one  of  the  greatest  poets 
whose  inspirations  have  shed  a 
lustre  over  modem  ages.  This 
mansion,  delightfully  situated  on 
.a  ^£P  supposed  to  have  been 
tibe  site  of  an  ancient  temple, 
displays,  on  an  outside  wall,  a 
mutilated  bust,  in  terra  cotta,  of 
the  immortal  bard;  and  in  the 
saloon  upstairs?  are,  a  marble 
bust,  called  Bernardo  Tasso,though 
more  probably  it  represents  a 
Roman  senator;  a  medallion  of 
Alexander,  finely  executed;  an- 
other of  Julius  Caesar  when 
young;  another  of  Agrippina;  and 
another  of  Marcus  Aurelius ;  they 
are  ancient,  and  were  all  found 
at  Sorrento.  Beyond  the  saloon 
is  a  terrace,  commanding  an  ex- 
tensive view  of  the  bay  of  Na- 
?les;  but  the  chamber  in  which 
'orquatQ  Tasso  was  bom  is  fal- 


len into^  the  sea.  This  manmon 
now  belongs  to  the  Duca  di  Lau- 
rito,  who  descends  in  the  female 
line  from  Tasso's  famUv.  When 
Bernardo ,  the  father  of  Torquato, 
came  from  northern  Italy  to  settle 
at  Sorrento,  he  found  its  streets 
ornamented  with  handsome  hou-^ 
ses,  and  their  inhabitants  so  kmd 
and  hospitable  to  foreigners,  that 
he  calls  the  town  "I'Albergo  delta 
Cortesia;"  speaks  of  the  deli- 
ciousness  of  the  fruit,  the  variety 
and  excellence  of  the  animid 
food;  and  then  adds;  ^L'aere  ^ 
si  sereno,  si  temperate,  si  sahiti- 
fero,  si  vitale,  che  gPuomini,  che 
senza  provar  altro  cielo  ci  vi- 
vono  sono  quasi  immortali."  Such, 
likewise,  was  the  opinion  of  the 
ancients  with  respect  to  the  Sor- 
rentine  climate;  for  Galen,  one 
of  the  most  enlightened  and  suc- 
cessful physicians  of  antiquity, 
advised  all  his  patients  who  re- 
quired invigorating  air  to  visit 
tiiis  Piano,  or  the  contiguous 
Lactarian  hills;  and  to  Galen, 
virtually,  are  the  Sorrentines,  in- 
debted for  the  reparation  oft  their 
Piscinae  (a.d.  160)  by  his  impe- 
rial patient,  Antoninus  Pius,  whom 
he  sent  hither.  There  is  no  spot 
in  southern  Italy,  or  Magna  Grae- 
cia,  so  temperately  warm  during 
summer,  so  well  screened  from 
the  east  wind  during  winter  and 
spring,  or  so  much  calculated, 
at  all  seasons,  to  promote  longe- 
vity, as  the  JPiano  di  Sorrento. 
This  plain,  which  extends  about 
three  miles  in  lenght  and  one  in 
breadth,  appears  to  be  the  mouth 
of  an  extinct  volcano,  as  it  con- 
sists of  deep  and  narrow  ravi* 
nes,  now  formed  into  roads  and 
footpaths ;  volcanic  rocks,  caverns, 
and  small  level  spots  of  tufa; 
while  the  surrounding  mountains 
are  all  composed  of  limestone.. 
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The  plain  is  one  continaed  series 
of  orchards ,  divided  from  each 
other  by  walls,  and  intersected 
with  villas,  towns,  and  villages. 
These  orchards,  however,  are  not 
of  the  common  sort;  for  here  the 
pomegranate,  the  aloe,  the  aca- 
cia, l£e  abeal,  the  mulberry,  the 
apple,  the  pear,  die  apricot,  the 
peach,  the  sorbus,  the  fig,  the 
vine,  the  olive,  the  bay,  the  cy- 
press, the  chestnut,  the  walnut, 
the  wide-speading  oak,  and  mag- 
nificent maritime  stonepine,  are 
so  beautifully  mingled  and  con- 
trasted with  multitudes  of  oran- 
ges and  lemons,  that  persons 
standing  on  an  eminence,  and 
looking  down  upon  this  spot, 
might  fancy  it  the  garden  of  the 
Hesperides.  The  plain  rises  gra- 
dually to  the  height  of  a  thous- 
and feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  is  bounded  by  the  Mon- 
tes  Laetani,  beyond  which,  on 
the  east,  rises  the  mountain  of 
St  Angelo,  reputed  to  be  5,000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea; 
therefore  the  sun,  during  sum- 
mer, does  not  shine  on  the  Piano 
till  three-qu  vters  of  an  hour  after 
he  has  risen;  and  when  he  des- 
cends into  the  caves  of  Thetis, 
the  Piano  is  sheltered  from  his 
beams  by  western  mountains; 
consequently  every  summer  night 
is  deliciously  cooL  Moreover  tihis 
Piano ,  bein^  a  narow  peninsula 
between  the  immense  bay  of  Na- 
ples and  the  still  more  extensive 
gulf  of  Salerno ,  is  fanned  con- 
tinually by  sea  breezes ;  neither 
can  reflected  heat  be  felt  here, 
because  the  trees  completely  sha- 
dow the  earth ;  and  as  they  are, 
generally  speaking ,  evergreens, 
except  the  deciduous  plants  whose 
leaves  feed  silkworms  and  cattle, 
Sorrento  and  the  whole  Piano 
are   exempt    from   the  noxious 


damps  of  antmnn,  produced  by 
the  annual  decay  of  vegetation; 
while  the  immense  and  lofty 
mountain  of  St  Angelo  screens 
them,  during  winter,  from  easteriy 
winds.  The  Piano  contains  only 
two  modem  edifices  worthy  of 
notice:  one  is  the  Villa  Gorreale, 
much  admired  for  its  beautifiil 
staircase;  and  the  other  is  tiie 
Cocnmella,  which,  like  the  houses 
at  Pompeii,  has  a  vestibule,  and 
beyond  it  an  open  quadrangle, 
containing  a  curiously-constructed 
well  of  excellent  water.  Under  this 
quadrangle  are  a  orypto  porticus 
and  a  large  reservoir,  the  latter 
of  which  is  said  to  communicate 
with  the  ancient  Greek  Piscinae. 
The  upper  story  of  the  Cocnmella 
boasts  a  terrace  which  commands 
one  of  the  loveliest  prospects 
existing.  The  only  wide  carriage 
road  of  the  Piano  is  three  miles 
in  length,  and  formed  by  means 
of  bridges  thrown  over  the  ra- 
vines; the  other  publics  paths 
are  narrow,  though  sufficientiy 
wide  for  Sorrentine  carriages ;  ana 
all  lie  between  lo%  walls,  whidi, 
however  injurious  to  the  beauty 
of  the  landscape,  ajfford  shade  even 
at  mid-day  during  summer,  and 
protection  from  equinoxial  and 
wintry  storms  of  wmd.  The  town 
of  Sorrento  and  its  dependencies 
contain  about  30,000  inhabitants, 
who  still  deserve  the  character 
given  of  them  by  Bernardo  Tasso, 
with  respect  to  their  attention 
and  kindness  to  foreigners.  Hospi- 
table, so  far  as  making  enter- 
tainments goes,  they  cannot  be, 
having  no  longer  the  power ;  but 
their  fruit,  time,  and  services  are 
always  at  the  command  of  a  fo- 
reigner. Three  or  four  genera- 
tions of  one  family  often  live  to- 
gether here,  under  the  same  roof, 
according  to  the  ancient  Grecian 
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enstom ;  and  it  is  not  nneommon 
to  see  grandfathers  and  grand- 
mothers above  ninety  years  old, 
and  perfectly  exempt  nrom  infir- 
mities. With  respect  to  the  health- 
ftdness  of  the  climate,  therefore, 
Bernardo  Tasso  seems  again  to 
have  judged  right:  and,  with  re- 
gard to  provisions,  beef,  veal,  fish, 
batter,  milk,  honey,  fruits,  and 
water,  are  all  excellent  Hog-meat 
is  so  peculiarly  fine,  that  hogs 
are  denominated  Hhe  citizens  of 
Sorrento ;"  and  the  wine  of  tiiis 
district  is  light  and  wholesome, 
although  less  esteemed  now  than 
it  was  by  the  ancients.  Another 
circumstance,  namely,  the  clean- 
liness of  the  Sorrentmes,  with  re- 
spect to  their  persons,  houses, 
and  public  baths,  tends  much  to 
promote  the  salubrity  of  their 
Piano;  and  owinff  to  the  local 
situation  of  this  favoured  spot, 
Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  qut  of 
doors,  when  properly  guarded 
from  reflected  neat,  seldom  rises 
higher  here,  during  the  day,  in 
June,  July,  August,  and  Septem- 
ber, than  7QP;  never  higher  than 
firom  62fi  to  64P,  during  the  night ; 
and  during  the  peculiarly  warm 
summers  of  the  years  1825  and 
1826,  its  utmost  height,  at  the 
hottest  period  of  the  day,  seldom 
reached  77<>.  In  winter  it  rarely 
falls  below  temperate. 

Lodffing  houses  may  be  pro- 
cured here  at  moderate  prices^ 
and  the  sobriety,  civility,  and  ge- 
neral good  conduct  of  the  Sor- 
rentines,  is  a  great  recommen- 
dation to  their  Piano,  by  enabling 
strangers  to  walk  alone  at  any 
hour  of  the  day  or  night,  in  this 
district,  without  risk  of  being  in- 
sulted or  pillaged." 


ENVIRONS  OF  SORRENTO. 

The  mountains  which  border 
the  Piano  di  Sorrento  abound  with 
delightful  walks  and  rides ;  among 
the  latter  that  to  the  Conti  della 
Fontanelle,  e  di  Cermenna,  is  par- 
ticularly admired.  Conti  seems  to 
be  a  corruption  of  the  word  Colli, 
hills  which  are  situated  between 
two  and  three  miles  from  the 
town  of  Sorrento,  and  present  a 
magnificent  view  of  the  gulfs  of 
Naples  and  Salerno  (both  dis- 
played at  the  same  moment), 
the  three  islands  of  the  Sirens, 
anciently  the  Sirenusae  Insulae, 
immortidized  by  Homer,  one  of 
which  contains  ruins  of  an  an- 
cient temple,  the  coast  near  Amalfi, 
the  site  of  Paestum,  and  the  heigts 
near  the  gulf  of  Policastro.  Dur- 
ing the  months  of  September  and 
October,  immense  nets  for  catch- 
ing quails  are  erected  on  the  spot; 
below  which  is  the  tunny  fishery 
on  the  right,  and  on  the  left  a 
stupendous  arch,  formed  by  the 
hand  of  nature,  near  the  mar^n 
of  the-  gulf  of  Salerno;  which 
arch,  and  the  path  leading  to  it, 
furnish  fine  subjects  for  the  pen- 
cil. In  order  to  see  this  arch 
(called  Arco  di  StElia),  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  pass  the  wine-house 
on  the  summit  of  the  hill,  which 
rises  between  the  gulfs  of  Na- 
ples and  Salerno;  then  turning 
into  a  path  on  the  left,  through 
a  small  messaria,  terminated  by 
a  clifi^,  down  which  is  a  goat 
track  terminated  by  the  arch. 

The  ride  from  the  town  of  Sor- 
rento, through  Arola,  to  St  Ma- 
ria Castello,  occupies  about  three 
hours  and  a  half  in  going,  but 
rather  less  in  returning ;  and  dis- 
plays beautiful  and  sublime  sce- 
nery. On  reaching  the  foot  of  a 
hillock  crowned  by  the  church  of       ^ 
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Arola,  the  txaveller  should  turn 
to  the  left ;  passing  down  a  lane, 
and  thence  proceeding  through 
a  pergola  to  a  cottage ;  on  the 
left  of  which  are  steps  leading 
to  a  pretty  coppice,  composed  of 
arhuti,  Mediterranean  heaths,  and 
other  shrubs;  and  the  extremity 
of  this  coppice  is  a  cliff,  which 
commands  the  whole  Piano  di 
Sorrento,  the  bay  of  Naples,  Ve- 
suvius, and  part  of  the  gulf  of 
Salerno.  After  having  seen  this 
view,  the  traveller  should  go  back 
to  the  foot  of  the  hillock  crowned 
by  the  church  of  Arola;  thence 
ascending  the  hill  on  the  right, 
beyond  &e  church,  and  passing 
through  a  village,  and  a  chestnut 
iKOod,  to  the  commencement  of 
an  eminence,  on  which  stands  the 
chapel  of  St  Maria  Castello.  At 
the  base  of  this  eminence  is  a 
path  on  the  right,  leading  to  the 
brink  of  a  precipice,  which  com- 
mands a  sublime  view  of  the  town 
of  Positano,  the  line  of  coast  ex- 
tending toward  Amalfi,  and  the 
immense  gulf  of  Salerno.  After 
having  seen  this  view,  the  tra- 
veller should  proceed  to  St  Ma- 
ria Castello,  and  then  walk  to 
the  edge  of  a  cliff  on  the  right 
of  a  chapel,  and  displaying  a 
prospect  somewhat  similar  to  Siat 
last  mentioned,  but  more  exten- 
sive. Near  the  chapel  of  St  Ma- 
ria Castello  is  a  solitary  cottage, 
where  bread,  water,  and  food  for 
mules,  may  be  procured;  and 
where  persons  who  bring  a  cold 
dinner  with  them  may  find  a 
small  room  to  sit  in,  during  their 
meal. 

Camaldoli,  a  suppressed  but 
once  magnificent  convent,  situa- 
ted on  the  summit  of  one  of  the 
Lactarian  hills,  and  well  worth 
seeing,  is  not  more  than  half  an 
'  ^ur's  walk  from  Arola,  through 


a  chestnut  grove;  but  persons 
who  like  horse  exercise  usually 
ride  from  Ponte  Maggiore  to  Ga^ 
maldoli,  a  distance  of  about  two 
miles,  and  return  byway  of  Arola.- 

The  ascent  from  the  Piano  di 
Sorrento  to  tlie  summit  of  Monte 
Sant'  Angelo  is  not  so  easy  as 
from  Castellamare;  but,  never- 
theless, ladies  carried  by  portan- 
tini,  have  been  known  to  go  and 
return  in  one  day ;  and  for  gentle- 
men, this  excursion,  with  tiie  aid 
of  mules,  is  not  very  toilsome.. 
The  heights  of  Sant'  Angelo  are 
covered  by  noble  woods,  and  em- 
bellished with  beeches,  unique 
in  size  and  beauty;  the  views  in 
all  directions  are  sublime;  and 
the  repositories  for  ice,  or  more 
properly  frozen  snow,  which  sup- 
ply Naples  and  its  environs  with 
that  indispensable  luxury,  merit 
observation.  The  snow  is  pre- 
served by  being  thrown  into  pits 
about  fifty  feet  deep,  aad  twenty- 
five  broad  at  the  top,  in  the  form 
of  a  sugar  loaf.  About  three  feet 
from  the  bottom  is  a  wooden  grate, 
which  serves  for  a  drain,  if  any 
of  the  snow  should  happen  to 
melt;  and  before  it  is  thrown  in, 
the  pits  are  lined  with  straw  and 
the  prunings  of  trees.  When  thrown 
in  the  snow  is  rammed  down  till 
it  becomes  a  solid  mass.  It  is 
afterwards  covered  with  a  roof 
in  the  form  of  a  low  cone,  and 
chiefly  composed  of  prunings  of 
trees  and  straw. 

The  ride  going  from  the  town 
of  Sorrento  to  St  Agata,  by  the 
new  road,  and  returning  through 
Massa,  by  the  lower  road,  occu- 
pies about  three  hours,  and  ex- 
hibits beautiful  scenery.  The  di- 
stance from  Sorrento  to  St  Agata, 
by  the  new  road,  is  little  more 
than  a  mile;  from  St  Agata  to 
Massa,  about  two  miles ;  and  from 
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Massaj  by  the  lower  road,  to  Sor- 
rento; about  three  miles  ;  lie  town 
of  Massa,  nearly  a  mile  in  length, 
not  being  taken  into  this  com- 
putation. St  Agata,  placed  at  the 
summit  of  one  of  the  Lactarian 
hills,  looking  down  on  the  gulf 
of  Salerno,  is  a  pretty  .village ; 
at  the  end  of  which,  hanging  over 
the  gulf,  stands  a  spacious  villa, 
called  tne  Belvedere,  and  proid- 
mate  to  a  terrace  commanding  a 
superb  view  of  the  promontory 
of  Minerva,  the  islands  of  the 
Sirens,  and  the  whole  extent  of 
the  gulf. 

Massa  was  a  celebrated  town 
in  remote  ages,  so  celebrated^ 
that  it  gave,  and  indeed  still  gi* 
ves  its  name  to  the  whole  district, 
on  and  adjoining  the  promontory 
of  Minerva,  near  which  it  stands. 
We  are  told  by  classic  writers, 
that  the  sirens,  Thelxiepaea  and 
Aglaopheme,  queens  of  certain 
smsdl  islands  named  Sirenusae, 
and  situated  in  the  Posidonian 
gulf,  likewise  bore  sway  over  the 
promontory  of  Minerva,  and  the 
town  of  Massa;  where  during  the 
reign  of  these  siren  queens,  in 
the  days  of  Ulysses,  there  was 
an  academy  renowned  for  learn- 
ing and  eloquence]  but  the  stu- 
dents abused  their  knowledge, 
"to  the  colouring  of  wrong,  and 
the  corruption  of  manners ;"  con- 
sequently, the  sirens  were  fabled, 
by  the  sweetness  of  their  voices, 
to  draw  the  unwary  into  ruin. 
Massa  is  delightfully  situated 
among  vineyards  and  olive  gar- 
dens, on  a  cliff,  washed  by  the 
waves  of  the  bay  of  Naples,  but 
not  sufficiently  high  to  command 
a  view  of  the  islands  of  the  Si- 
rens. Vestiges  of  an  aqueduct, 
and  other  ancient  buildings,  may 
be  traced  here:  and  the  town 
contains  a   small   cathedral   (in 


which  there  is  a  little  picture  of 
the  Holy  Family,  attributed  to 
Baphael);  a  small  episcopal  pa- 
lace, adjoining  the  cathedral ;  a 
handsome  church,  near  the  ma- 
rina; and  several  good  houses. 
The  annual  f&te  in  this  church, 
on  the  15th  of  August,  the  fair 
during  that  day,  and  the  fire- 
works in  the  evening,  are  sup- 
posed to  be  relics  of  the  Feriae 
Stativae^  celebrated  annualljr  by 
the  Latms,  and  probably  derived ' 
from  the  Greeks.  There  often  is 
ffood  music  in  the  church  at  this 
festival,  and  a  striking  display 
of  beauty  among  the  female  pea- 
sants. 

SORRENTO   TO   AMALFI. 

This  excursion  is  particularly 
interesting;  and  may  be  accom- 
plished with  ease,  when  the  we- 
ather is  cool  and  serene,  either 
by  land  the  whole  way,  or  in 
part  by  water. 

The  most  eligible  mode  of  going 
from  Sorrento  to  Amalfi,  sup- 
posing the  weather  favourable, 
is  either  to  ride,  or  be  carried 
in  a  ckaise-hrporteurs  J  to  that 
part  of  the  conti  where  begins 
a  rapid  descent,  called  the  Sca- 
ricatojo;  thence  descending  on 
foot  to  the  Marinalla  of  the  Sea* 
ricatojo  in  the  gulf  of  Salerno; 
where  a  boat,  ordered  over  night, 
and  of  the  largest  size  that  the 
Marinella  affords,  should  be  in 
attendance.  The  ride  to  the  Sca- 
riacatojo  occupies  about  an  hour 
and  a  quarter;  and  the  descent, 
which  though  steep  is  not  dan- 
gerous, occupies  about  an  hour. 
On  reaching  the  Marinella,  tra- 
vellers should  embark,  without 
loss  of  time,  for  Amain ,  passing 
Positano,  a  romantically  situated 
town,  peopled  by  rich  merchants 
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and  containing  handBome  houses. 
The  time  occupied  in  rowing  from 
the  Marinella  of  the  Scaricatojo 
to  Amalfi  is  generally  speaking, 
somewhat  Jess  than  ihree  hours. 
The  whole  coast  exhibits  delight- 
ful scenery;  and  the  situation  of 
Amalfi  is  picturesque  beyond  the 
power  of  words  to  describe. 
Amalfii  boasts  much  of  its  high 
antiquity;  and  stOl  more  of  a 
copy  of  Justinian's  Pandects  hav- 
ing been  found  here;  and  of  the 
improvement,  almost  amounting 
to  the  discovery  of  the  use,  of 
the  mariner's  compass,  made  a.i>. 
1302,  by  an  Amalfitan  called 
Flavio  Gisia.  Almalfi,  in  the 
middle  ages,  was  a  very  powerful 
republic;  and  its  citizens  (who 
were  intelligent  and  courageous) 
monopolized,  about  the  ninth 
century,  great  part  of  the  trade 
of  the  east 

Another  pleasant  water  excur- 
sion may  be  made  to  Capri.  This 
island,  situated  about  five  leagues 
from  Sorrento,  is  a  picturesque 
mass  of  calcareous  rocks,  nine 
miles  in  circumference;  and  was 
anciently  called  Capreae,  from 
being  peopled  with  goats.  Its  ori- 
ginal inhabitants,  goats  excepted, 
are  supposed  to  have  been  a  co- 
lony from  Acamania,  in  Epirus ; 
who  were  superseded  by  the  ci- 
tizens of  Neapolis ;  and  they,  ac- 
cording to  Strabo,  gave  it  in  ex- 
change for  Ischia,  to  Augustus. 
It  is  celebrated  for  having  been 
chosen  by  him  as  an  occasional 
retreat;  and  by  Tiberius  as  a 
residence  during  several  years. 
Augustus  embellished  it  with 
splendid  buildings;  and  his  un- 
worthy successor  had,  in  this 
small  island,  twelve  superb  vil- 
las, strongly  fortified,  and  con- 
secrated to  the  twelve  superior 
^'^athen  deities.  But  as  persons 


were  sent  to  Gapri,  on  the  de- 
mise of  Tiberius,  to  demolish 
his  works  so  completely  as  not 
to  leave  one  stone  upon  another, 
it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  where 
several  of  these  edifices  stood* 
The  island  now  contains  about 
12,000  inhabitants,  the  town  of 
Capii  (where  the  Archbishop  of 
Sorrento  has  an  episcopal  pa- 
lace) and  the  village  of  Ana- 
Capri:  the  ascent  to  which  is  by 
535  steps.  Tbe  inhabitants  chiefly 
consist  of  landholders,  mecha- 
nics, sailors,  and  husbandmen: 
perfect  equality  reigns  among 
them;  every  person  appears  in- 
dustrious; very  few  are  wret- 
chedly poor;  and  so  salubrious 
is  the  climate,  that  scarcely  any 
maladies  visit  this  spot.  The  soil 
produces  excellent  wine,  oil,  grain, 
and  vegetables  of  every  descrip- 
tion, among  which  is  the  erba 
ruggine,  used  by  dyers.  Immense 
flights  of  quails  visit  Capri  dur- 
ing the  month  of  September,  and 
are  caught  in  nets,  to  supply  the 
Naples  market. 

The  most  convenient  way  of 
managing  this  excursion  is  to  hire 
a  boat  at  Sorrento,  taking  a  lunch 
with  you,  and. setting  out  early 
in  the  morning;  as  about  ten. 
hours  are  required^  for  rowing 
to  the  island,  seeing  its  antiqui- 
ties, and  returning  to  dinner  at 
Sorrento. 

The  chief  object  of  interest 
to  strangers  visiting  Capri  is  the 
blue  cave,  or  Grotta  Azzura, 
situated  westward  of  the  usual 
landingplace,  and  about  one  mile 
and  a  half  distant  from  it  This 
singular  cavern  is  well  worthy 
a  visit,  but  those  who  do  so  are 
obliged  to  place  themselves  ho- 
rizontally in  the  httle  bark  de- 
stined to  convey  them  tlirough 
a  low  and  narrow  aperture,  which 
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iB  SO  small  as  to  excite  an  ap- 
prehension of  being  swamped  on 
enterning.*  The  colour  of  the  water 
which  fills  the  cavern  precisely 
resembles  that  of  the  large  blue 
bottles  with  lamps  behind  them 
Been  in  chemists',  windows ;  and 
this  water  appears  to  act  like 
the  lens  of  a*  telescope,  by  con- 
ducting the  rays  of  the  sun  und 
the  reflection  of  the  brilliant  skies 
of  Magna  Graecia  into  the  cayem. 
After  the  eye  has  been  for  a  few 
moments  accustomed  tx)  a  light 
"SO  magical,  the  stupendous  vault 
of  this  gigantic  bath  is  discove- 
rable, ricWy  studded  with  stalac- 
tites, and  assuming,  in  consequence 
of  a  strong  reflection  from  that 
transparent  blue  water,  exactly 
the  same  tint  The  cavern  con- 
tains broken  steps  leading  to  a 
subterraneous  passage,  the  length 
of  which  is  unknown;  it  being 
impossible  to  reach  tlie  end,  owing 
to  an  impediment  formed  by  earth 
and  stones.  Masonry  seems  to 
have  been  employed  in  the  con- 
struction of  these  steps  and  pas- 
sage, which  probably  communi- 
cated either  with  one  of  Tibe- 
rius's  villas,  or  that  of  Julia,  the 
niece  of  Augustus ;  but  the  ca- 
vern, although  it  may  have  been 
used  as  a  bathing-jplace,  is  evi- 
dently the  work  of  nature. 


ROUTE  40. 

NAPLES  TO  GASERTA  AND  GAPUA. 

Bailroad  trains  six  times  a  day ; 
the  station  to  Caserta  is  a  litfle 
beyond  the  Pompeii  station. 

latcl.  2ndcl. 
Fares  to  Caserta    ...    45  gr.    36  gr. 
—        Capua  ....    60  „ 
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*  Bach  an  ocoarrenee  nearly  took  place 
«n  the  day  I  viiited  this  eingiilar  Cave.  By 
a  little  bad  management,  and  a  little  too 
much  awell,  the  boat  did  not  enter  on  the 
lint  attempt,  oonaequently  the  next  wave 
dashed  into  the  boat  in  which  my  excellent 
frlead  King,  and  his  Finland  chere  amie, 
were  comfortably  horisontalixed  in  the 
fltertt'iheets.  The  ooniternatJon  of  the  two 
on  receiving  (hie  briny  bath  can  be  more 
readily  imagined  than  described.  Beriontly, 
whenever  tiiere  la  the  leaet  ewell,  avoid 
interning;  no  dependence  can  be  placod 
on  the  boatmen,  who  would  riilc  your  life, 
mnd  even  their  own,  for  a  few  earline. 

N.  B.~A  paaaport  is  not  neceisary  to 
vliit  the  Islaiid. 


CASERTA. 


This  town  is  indebted  for  its 
origin  to  King  Charles  III,  who 
built  there  an  immense  palace, 
and  other  stupendous  works,  du- 
ring which  thousands  Of  people 
were  variously  employed,  'me 
present  city  is  to  be  distinguis- 
hed from  another  of  the  same 
name  lying  on  the  Tiphatine 
mountains  at  three  miles'  ^stapce 
from  the  new  Caserta,  and  wMch 
is  still  an  archiepiscopal  seat 

Strangers  before  leaving  Nap- 
les should  get  permission  to  visit 

The  Royal  Palace  and  Gar^ 
dens,  —  Charles  IH,  after  having 
built  the  palace  of  Portici  and 
that  of  Capo  di  Monte,  became 
so  deliehted  with  the  beautiful 
plain  of  Caserta,  that  he  resol- 
ved to  build  another  there.  This 
plain  is  situated  at  thirteen  mir 
les'  distance  from  Naples,  eight 
from  Aversa,  and  very  near  the 
great  fortress  of  Capua,  which, 
under  all  circumstances,  offered 
him  a  secure  asylum:  it  also 
abounded  with  game.  These  ad- 
vantages, combined  with  the  sa- 
lubrity of  the  climate,  induced 
the  king  to  decide  at  once,  and 
he  accordingly  sent  to  Rome,  in 
the  year  1762,  for  the  celebrated 
arclutect,  Louis  Vanvitelli,  who 
constructed  this  palace,  which  is 
decidedly  the  most  magnificent 
and  most  regular  edifice  in  Italy. 

This  boildiiig  is  of  a  rectangu- 
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lar  fonn,  803  feet  in  length,  and 
623  in  breadth.  Each  of  Sie  prin- 
cipal fronts  has  three  grand  en- 
trances. The  middle  one  is  orna- 
mented with  four  columns  of  mar- 
ble, about  twenty-two  feet  high, 
besides  the  base ;  an  equal  num- 
ber of  columns  ornament  the  up- 
per windows,  and  two  more  stand 
at  the  two  sidedoors,  and  each 
of  its  four  fronts  is  divided  into 
'  two  lofty  stories,  and  three  less 
considerable.  The  two  principal 
fronts  have  both  thirty-six  win- 
dows. At  the  four  angles  of  the 
palace,  there  is  over  the  cor- 
nice a  kind  of  square  tower,  or- 
namented in  front  with  two  co- 
lumns, two  pilasters,  ^nd  five  win- 
dows. The  centre  of  the  edifice 
is  also  surmounted  by  an  octa- 
gon cupola,  which  adds  conside- 
rably to  the  efi^ect.  This  palace 
lias  two  subterranean  stories,  one 
intended  for  kitchens  and  stab- 
les, and  the  other  underneath  it 
for  cellars.  These  subterranean 
apartments  are  very  deep,  and 
are  nevertheless  as  light  as  if 
they  had  windows.  This  peculia- 
rity is  owing  to  the  sMll  of  the 
architect,  who  has  contrived  so 
to  dispose  the  double  walls,  as 
to  admit  the  light  between  them. 
The  grand  centre  door  opens 
into  a  m^estic  portico,  suppor- 
ted by  ninety-eight  columns  of 
Sicilian  stone  covered  with  va- 
luable marble.  This  portico  is 
507  feet  long,  and  extends  to  the 
opposite  or  garden  front,  on  the 
uothern  side.  It  has  three  octa- 
gonal vestibules,  two  of  which 
are  near  the  great  doors,  and  the 
other  is  in  the  centre  ot  the  edi- 
fice: four  sides  of  this  octagon 
lead  into  four  great  courts,  two 
more  are  comprised  in  Uie  por- 
tico, another  leads  to  a  lofty  and 
magnificent  staurcase,  and  the  last 


is  occupied  by  the  statue  of  Her- 
cules crowned  by  Glory.  Each 
of  the  side  doors  opens  into  one 
of  the  four  great  courts,  which 
are  246  feet  in  length  and  175 
in  breadth.  The  fronts  of  the  buil- 
ding that  overlook  these  courts 
are  equal  in  magnificence  to  those 
of  the  exterior;  they  are  formed 
of  Caserta  stone,  and  are  (dispo- 
sed in  so  many  covered  arches, 
over  which  are  the  apartments. 

The  staircase  is  divided  into 
three  branches;  the  first  termi- 
nates where  the  two  others  com- 
mence, one  of  them  is  on  the 
right  hand,  the  other  on  the  left; 
the  latter  ascends  to  the  vesti- 
bule of  the  chapel  and  the  royal 
apartments.  This  staircase  is  of 
a  noble  style  of  architecture  and 
is  ornamented  with  beautiful  mar- 
bles; it  consists  of  a  hundred 
steps,  each  formed  of  a  single 
piece  of  marble,  twenty-one  feet 
m  length;  and  the  surrounding 
walls  are  aU  covered  with  beau- 
tifully-coloured marble.  On  the 
first  step  from  the  bottom  of  the 
staircase  are  two  well-executed 
marble  lions'.  The  first  landing- 
place  commands  a  view  of  three 
statues  in  their  niches,  represen- 
ting Truth,  Majesty,  and  Merit 

The  staircase  is  then  divided 
into  two  branches,  one  of  whidi 
leads  into  a  superb  vestibule  in 
the  form  of  an  octagon,  suppor- 
ted by  twenty-four  marble  co- 
lumns of  the  Corinthian  order, 
with  a  ceiling  ornamented  by 
beautiful  paintings.  The  centre 
door,  which  is  adorned  with  co- 
lumns on  each  side,  opens  into 
the  chapel  and  the  otiiers  into 
the  royal  apartments. 

The  chapel  royal  has  an  open 
portico  on  each  side,  with  a  base 
twenty-one  feet  high,  from  which 
rise  sixteen  columns  of  green  Si- 
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-cilian  marble,  fonning  a  support 
'  for  the  ^and  entablature  on  which 
'  the  ceiling  rfests.  The  base  of  the 
-portico  presents  eight  openings 
and  as  many  windows,  correspon- 
ding in  number  with  the  columns. 
Amongst  these  columns  are  seen 
six  statues  of  saints.  The  great 
flJtar  is  ornamented  with  four 
beautifid  pillars  of  yellow  marble, 
and  a  picture  representing  the 
Conception  of  the  Virgin. 

The  vestibule  of  this  chapel 
lias  four  doors  which  open  into 
the  apartments  of  the  king,  queen, 
and  royal  family.  The  show  apart- 
ments consist  of  a  great  num- 
ber of  rooms,  disposed  in  admi- 
rable order,  a  few  adorned  with 
paintings,  marbles,  without  fur- 
niture; and  though,  from  its  si- 
tuation it  may  be  termed  a  coun- 
try villa,  it  must  nevertheless  be 
considered  as  a  most  magnificent 
royal  palace. 

From  one  of  the  courts  on  the 
.western  side  is  a  beautifql  the- 
atre, divided  into  several  tiers  of 
boxes,  and  ornamented  with  mar- 
bles and  columns,  and  excee- 
dingly splendid. 

On  the  nothern  side  of  the  pa- 
lace are  some  extensive  gardens, 
delightful  groves,  disposed  nearly 
in  the  same  style  as  those  of 
Portici  and  Capo  di  Monte,  a 
grotto,  and  numerous  artificial 
cascaaes.  The  water  with  which 
the  palace  is  abundantly  suppled, 
as  well  as  that  flowing  constantly 
from  the  cascade  into  the  lake 
end  fountains  of  these  gardens, 
has  been  conveyed  thither  by 
means  of  the  aqueduct  of  Caserta, 
of  which  we  shall  give  a  descrip- 
tion hereafter;  at  tiie  extremity 
of  the  principal  walk  are  two 
beautiftil  groups  of  sculpture; 
that  on  th«  right  represents  Diana 


at  the  Bath;  on  the  left,  Actaeon 
transformed  into  a  Stag. 

Return  through  tho  Oiardino 
Inglese  (English  garden). 

Aqueduct  of  Caserta. — This 
aqueduct,  which  surpasses,  or  at 
least  equals,  the  most  beautiful 
works  of  the  ancient  Romans,  and 
supplies  Caserta  with  water,  is- 
suing from  very  distant  sources, 
is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most 
wonderful  undertakings  of  Char- 
les m.  The  territory  of  Airola 
produces  a  great  abundance  of 
water,  arising  from  nine  springs 
which  flow  into  the  river  Faenza, 
passing  through  the  district  of 
»t  Agatha  of  the  Ooths,  and 
aftei^irards  fall  into  the  river  Vol- 
tnmo.  These  streams  uniting  form- 
ed a  considerable  body  of  water, 
which  the  Chevalier  Louis  Van- 
vitelli  has  succeeded  in  convey- 
mg  to  Caserta  by  means  of  this 
conduit. 

This  aqueduct  is  composed  of 
very  solid  brickwork,  covered 
over  with  a  particular  kind  of 
stucco,  which  resists  (he  ravages 
of  the  water.  The  distance  from 
the  source  of  these  streams  to 
Caserta,  taken  in  a  strait  line, 
is  about  twelve  miles ;  but  follow- 
ing the  windings  of  the  aqueduct, 
it  is  about  twenty-seven.  The 
great  architect  employed  in  this 
used  every  effort  to  conduct  the 
waters  through  the  place  "which 
approached  nearest  to  a  level 
with  the  souj-ce;  he  was,  never- 
theless, unable  to  avoid  the  ob- 
stacles presented  by  two  high 
mountains,  beetween  which  lies 
the  valley  of  Maddalone.  surround- 
ed on  two  sides  by  lofty  heights, 
which  would  have  forced  the  wa- 
ters to  descend  in  this  plftce,  and 
afterwards  to  reascend  to  a  pro- 
digious height;  but  t3ie  expe- 
rience  of  this  skilful  architer 
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scxiption,  at  the  Piano  Gate,  in- 
honour  of  Trajan,  and  another  in 
honotu:  of  Antoninas  Pius  (both 
nearly  obliterated),  another  under 
the  portico  of  the  church  of  St 
Antonino,  mentioning  a  temple 
dedicated    to    V^ius;   columns, 
sarcophagi,  and  altars,  may  still 
be  found  here.  Ancient  bas-reliefs 
of  dolphins,  the  emblems  (as  be- 
fore observed)  of  a  maritime  peo- 
ple, ornament  some  of  the  foun- 
tains. A  small  part  of  the  exterior 
wall  of  the  Pantheon  is  disco- 
yerable   on  the   outside  of  the 
church  of  St  Bacolo;  and  fixed 
in  the  walls  of  an  archway,  lead- 
ing to  the  cathedral,  are  bas-re- 
liSs,  much  injured  by  time,  but 
Tory   beautifuL    The    cathedral 
eyidently  stands  upon  the  site  of 
an  ancient  temple,  the  court  of 
which  remains:  the  doorcase  of 
the  principal   entrance  to   this 
chnreh   is  composed  of  Parian 
marble  finely  woriced,  and  taken 
from  the  temple  of  Apollo;   and 
the  superb  bas-reliefs  above  this 
splendid  doorcase  exhibits  gry- 
phons and  acanthus  leaves,  and 
likewise   belonged  originally  to 
the  temple  of  Apollo ;  as  did  the 
doorcase  of  one  of  the  lateral 
entrances  to    the    church,   and 
some  of  its  interior  ornaments. 
The  Archiepiscopal  palace  con- 
tains two  fine  Grecian  bas-reliefs, 
representing  the    Battle   of  the 
Amazons ;  a  crozier  of  Corinthian 
brass,  supposed    to   have   been 
one  of  the  very  first  that  were 
made;   and,   in  the  garden,   a 
beautmil   Greek  vase,   probably 
designed  to  contain  the  aqua  lust- 
rale  of  the  ancients.  Beyond  the 
Piano  gate,  in  a  street  denomi- 
nated the  Borgo,  are  antiquities 
which    deserve    especial  notice, 
namely .  the  Greek  Piscinae,  re- 
paired oy  Antoninus  Pius,  in  the 


year  160,  and  sdll  quke  perfect. 
Here  are  a  considerable  nuaber 
of  wells,  apparently  intend^  to 
ventilate  this  immense  reservoir, 
which  now,  as  in  times  past,  sup- 
plies the  town  of  Sorrento  and 
its  Piano  with  excellent  purified 
water,  brought  through  an  aque- 
duct  from    the  Apennine.  The 
arches  of  the  reservoir  are  so 
skilfully  constructed  as  to  sup- 
port a  large  garden,  which  con- 
tains the  loftiest  onua^e  trees  in 
the  whole  Piano;  and  adjoinkig 
this  garden  are  other  weUs,  ap- 
parently intended  to  v^itilate  the 
reservoir,  together  with  con»de- 
rable  remains  of  a  Crypto  Por- 
ticus,  and  a  structure  which  re- 
sembled a  Naumachia,  till  filled 
with  earth,  and  planted  with  ve- 
getables. Farther  on,  in  the  way 
to  the  village  of  St  Agnello,  is 
the  site  of  an  andent  temple, 
supposed  to  have  been  dedica- 
ted to  Venus :  and  here  are  myrtle 
trees  so  large  and  apparently  so 
old,  that  one  could  almost  rancy 
them  coeval  with  the  temple  in 
the  court  of  which  they  vegetate. 
At  the  end  of  a  lane,  near  the 
Capuchin  convent,  is  a  Masseria, 
where  remains  of  an  ancient  Ro- 
man edifice,  probably  a  temple 
consecrated   to  Yesta,    may  be 
traced.  Meta,  a  large  town,  im- 
mediately under    the  limestone 
mountains,  at  the   extremity  of 
the  Piano,  contains  a  handsome 
church,  beautifully  situated,  and 
near  which  are  several  very  old 
and  fine  wild  olive  trees,  repor- 
ted to  have  been  sacred  to  Mi- 
nerva :  and  this  circumstance,  uni- 
ted with  the  commanding  posi- 
tion of   the   church,  induces   a 
belief  that  it  was  built  on  the 
site  of  a  temple  dedicated  to  Mi- 
nerva. The  ancient  public,  burial 
ground,  in  which  several  Phoeni- 
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tattn  toini>8,  skeletoiis,  €aitbag»- 
nian,  Greek,  and  Roman  coins, 
lamps,  vases,  and  personal  orna- 
ments, haye  b^en  discovered,  is 
sttuateid  on  the  left  side  of  the 
highwi^y  leading  from  Sorr^to 
to  Ponte  Maggiore,  a  bridge  at 
the  base  of  the  limestone  moon- 
tains:  and  in  some  of  th^e  tombs 
skeletons  have  been  found,  from 
seven  to  eight  feet  long,  with 
skulls  large  in  proportion.  Patches 
of  ancient  pavement  are  seen  in 
the  streets  of  Sorrento;  vrhich 
resemble  those  of  Pompeii,  as 
does  the  manner  in  which  the 
houses  are  constructed.  The  for- 
tifications, though  of  modem  date, 
merit  notice,  because  they  are 
supposed  to  have  been  the  first 
erected,  either  in  Italy  or  Magna 
Graeeia,  for  the  purpose  of  hav- 
ing cannon  planted  on  them.  But 
the  object  pecidiarly  interesting 
to  stransers  is  the  paternal  man- 
sion ana  birth  place  of  the  ami- 
able though  unfortunate  Torquato 
Tasso,  one  of  the  greatest  poets 
whose  inspirations  have  shed  a 
lustre  over  modem  ages.  This 
mansion,  delightfully  situated  on 
.a  dijBP  supposed  to  have  been 
the  site  of  an  ancient  temple, 
dteplays,  on  an  outside  wall,  a 
mntilated  bust,  in  terra  cotta,  of 
the  inunortal  bard;  and  in  the 
saloon  upstairs!  are,  a  marble 
bust,  called  Bernardo  Tasso,though 
more  probably  it  represents  a 
Roman  senator;  a  medallion  of 
Alexander,  finely  executed;  an- 
other of  Julius  Caesar  when 
young;  another  of  Agrippina;  and 
another  of  Marcus  Aurelius ;  they 
are  ancient,  and  were  all  found 
at  Sorrento.  Beyond  the  saloon 
is  a  terrace,  commanding  an  ex- 
tensive view  of  the  bay  of  Na- 
?les;  but  the  chamber  in  which 
'orquato  Tasso  was  bom  is  fal- 


lal into^  the  sea.  This  mansioa 
now  belongs  to  the  Duca  di  Lan*> 
rito,  who  descends  in  the  female 
line  from  Tasso's  family.  When 
Bernardo ,  the  father  of  Torquato, 
came  from  northern  Italy  to  settle 
at  Sorrento,  he  found  its  streets 
ornamented  with  handsome  hou- 
ses, and  their  inhabitants  so  kmd 
and  hospitable  to  foreigners,  that 
he  calls  the  town  "FAlbergo  della 
Cortesia;''  speaks  of  the  deli- 
dottsness  of  the  fruit,  the  variety 
and  excellence  of  the  animid 
food;  and  then  adds;  ^'L'a^e  ^ 
si  sereno,  si  temperato,  si  sahiti- 
fero,  si  vitale,  che  gl'uomini,  d^e 
senza  provar  altro  cielo  ci  vi* 
vono  sono  quasi  immortali "  Such, 
likewise,  was  the  opinion  of  the 
ancients  with  respect  to  the  Sor- 
rentine  climate;  hr  Galen,  one 
of  the  most  enlightened  and  suc^ 
cesitful  physicians  of  antiquity, 
advised  all  his  patients  who  re- 
quired invigorating  air  to  visit 
l^s  Piano,  or  the  contiguous 
Lactarian  hills;  and  to  Gsden, 
virtually,  are  the  Sorrentines,  in- 
debted for  the  reparation  oft  their 
Piscinae  (a.d.  160)  by  his  impe- 
rial patient,  Antoninus  Pius,  whom 
he  sent  hither.  There  is  no  spot 
in  southern  Italy,  or  Magna  Grae- 
eia, so  temperately  wami  during^ 
summer,  so  well  screened  from 
the  east  wind  during  winter  and 
spring,  or  so  much  calculated, 
at  all  seasons,  to  promote  longe- 
vity, as  the  JPiano  di  Sorrento. 
This  plain,  which  extends  about 
three  miles  in  lenght  and  one  in 
breadth,  appears  to  be  the  mouth 
of  an  extinct  volcano,  as  it  con- 
sists of  deep  and  narrow  ravi- 
nes, now  formed  into  roads  and 
footpaths ;  volcanic  rocks,  caverns, 
and  small  level  spots  of  tufa; 
while  the  surrounding  mountains 
are  all  composed  of  limestone 
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The  plain  is  one  eontinaed  series 
of  orchards,  divided  from  each 
other  by  walls,  and  intersected 
with  yiUas,  towns,  and  villages. 
These  orchards,  however,  are  not 
of  the  common  sort;  for  here  the 
pomegranate,  the  aloe,  the  aca- 
cia, the  abeal,  the  mulberry,  the 
apple,  the  pear,  ihe  apricot,  the 
peach,  the  sorbus,  the  fig,  the 
vine,  the  olive,  the  bay,  the  cy- 
press, the  chestnut,  the  walnut, 
the  wide-speading  oak,  and  mag- 
nificent maritime  stonepine,  are 
so  beautifully  mingled  and  con- 
trasted with  multitudes  of  oran- 
ges and  lemons,  that  persons 
standing  on  an  eminence,  and 
looking  down  upon  this  spot, 
might  fancy  it  the  garden  of  the 
Hesperides.  The  plain  rises  gra- 
duaUy  to  the  height  of  a  thous- 
and feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  is  bounded  by  the  Mon- 
tes  Lactarii,  beyond  which,  on 
the  east,  rises  me  mountain  of 
St  Angelo,  reputed  to  be  5,000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea; 
therefore  the  sun,  during  sum- 
mer, does  not  shine  on  the  Piano 
till  three-qu£^ers  of  an  hour  after 
he  has  risen;  and  when  he  des- 
cends into  the  caves  of  Thetis, 
the  Piano  is  sheltered  from  his 
beams  by  western  mountains; 
consequently  every  summer  night 
is  deliciously  cool.  Moreover  ^s 
Piano ,  being  a  narow  peninsula 
between  the  immense  bay  of  "Na- 
ples and  the  still  more  extensive 
gulf  of  Salerno ,  is  fanned  con- 
tinually by  sea  breezes ;  neither 
can  reflected  heat  be  felt  here, 
because  the  trees  completely  sha- 
dow the  earth ;  and  as  they  are, 
gener£jly  speaking,  evergreens, 
except  the  deciduous  plants  whose 
leaves  feed  silkworms  and  cattle, 
Sorrento  and  the  whole  Piano 
are  exempt    from   the  noxious 


damps  of  antimm,  prodac«d  by 
the  annual  decay  of  Tegetati<m ; 
while  the  immense  and  lofty 
mountain  of  St  Angek)  screens 
them,  during  winter,  from  easterly 
winds.  The  Piano  contains  only 
two  modem  edifices  worthy  of 
notice:  one  is  the  Villa  Oorreale, 
much  admired  for  its  beautiM 
staircase;  and  the  other  is  the 
Cocnmella,  which,  like  the  houses 
at  Pompeii,  has  a  vestibule,  and 
beyond  it  an  open  quadrangle, 
containing  a  curiously-constmctea 
well  of  excellent  water.  Under  this 
quadrangle  are  a  cr^to  portieus 
and  a  large  reservoir,  the  latter 
of  which  is  said  to  communicate 
with  the  ancient  Greek  Piscinae. 
The  upper  story  of  the  Oocumella 
boasts  a  terrace  which  commands 
one  of  the  loveliest  prospects 
existing.  The  only  wide  carriage 
road  of  the  Piano  is  three  miles 
in  length,  and  formed  by  means 
of  bridges  thrown  over  the  ra- 
vines; the  other  publics  paths 
are  narrow,  though  sufficiently 
wide  for  Sorrentine  carnages :  and 
all  lie  between  lofty  walls,  which, 
however  injurious  to  the  beauty 
of  the  landscape,  ajfford  shade  even 
at  mid-day  during  summer,  and 
protection  from  equinoxial  and 
wintry  storms  of  wind.  The  town 
of  Sorrento  and  its  dependencies 
contain  about  30,000  inhabitants, 
who  still  deserve  the  character 
given  of  them  by  Bernardo  Tasso, 
with  respect  to  their  attention 
and  kindness  to  foreigners.  Hospi- 
table, so  far  as  making  enter- 
tainments goes,  they  cannot  be, 
having  no  longer  the  power ;  but 
^eir  fruit,  time,  and  services  are 
always  at  the  command  of  a  fo- 
reigner. Three  or  four  generar 
tions  of  one  family  often  live  to- 
gether here,  under  the  same  roof, 
according  to  the  ancient  Grecian 
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cuBtom;  and  it  is  not  nncommon 
to  see  grandfathers  and  grand- 
mothers aboye  ninety  years  old, 
and  perfectly  exempt  from  infir- 
mities. With  reroectto  the  health- 
folness  of  the  climate,  therefore, 
Bernardo  Tasso  seems  again  to 
have  jndged  right;  and,- with  re- 
gard to  provisions,  beef,  veal,  fish, 
butter,  milk,  honey,  fruits,  and 
water,  are  all  excellent.  Hog-meat 
is  so  peculiarly  fine,  that  hogs 
are  denominated  ^^the  citizens  of 
Sorrento ;"  and  the  wine  of  this 
district  is  light  and  wholesome, 
although  less  esteemed  now  than 
it  was  by  the  ancients.  Another 
circumstance,  namely,  the  clean- 
liness of  the  Sorrentmes,  with  re- 
spect to  their  persons,  houses, 
and  public  baths,  tends  much  to 

Promote  the  salubrity  of  their 
iano;  and  owin^  to  the  local 
situation  of  this  favoured  spot, 
Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  qnt  of 
doors,  when  properly  guarded 
from  reflected  Heat,  seldom  rises 
higher  here,  during  the  day,  in 
June,  July,  August,  and  Septem- 
ber, than  76^;  never  higher  than 
firom  620  to  64^^,  during  me  night ; 
and  during  the  peculiarly  warm 
summers  of  the  years  1825  and 
1826,  its  utmost  height,  at  the 
hottest  period  of  the  day,  seldom 
reached  77o.  In  winter  it  rarely 
falls  below  temperate. 

Lodging  houses  may  be  pro- 
cured here  at  moderate  prices^ 
and  the  sobriety,  dviiity,  and  ge- 
neral good  conduct  of  the  Sor- 
rentines,  is  a  great  recommen- 
dation to  their  Piano,  by  enabling 
strangers  to  walk  alone  at  any 
hour  of  the  day  or  night,  in  this 
district,  without  risk  of  being  in- 
sulted or  pillaged.'^ 


ENVIRONS  OF   SORRENTO. 

The  mountains  which  border 
the  Piano  di  Sorrento  abound  with 
delightful  walks  and  rides ;  among 
the  latter  that  to  the  Conti  della 
Fontanelle,  e  di  Cermenna,  is  par- 
ticularly admired.  Conti  seems  to 
be  a  corruption  of  the  word  Colli, 
hills  which  are  situated  between 
two  and  three  miles  from  the 
town  of  Sorrento,  and  present  a 
magnificent  view  of  the  gulfs  of 
Naples  and  Salerno  (both  dis- 
played at  the  same  moment), 
the  three  islands  of  the  Sirens, 
anciently  the  Sirenusae  lusulae, 
immortalized  by  Homer,  one  of 
which  contains  ruins  of  an  an- 
cient temple,  the  coast  near  Amalfi, 
the  site  of  Paestum,  and  the  heigts 
near  the  gulf  of  Policastro.  Dur- 
ing the  months  of  September  and 
October,  immense  nets  for  catch- 
ing quails  are  erected  on  the  spot  ; 
below  which  is  the  tunny  fishery 
on  the  right,  and  on  the  left  a 
stupendous  arch,  formed  by  the 
hand  of  nature,  near  the  margin 
of  the-  gulf  of  Salerno;  which 
arch,  and  the  path  leading  to  it, 
furnish  fine  subjects  for  the  pen- 
cil. In  order  to  see  this  arch 
(called  Arco  di  St  Elia),  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  pass  the  wine-house 
on  the  summit  of  the  hill,  which 
rises  between  the  gulfs  of  Na- 
ples and  Salerno;  then  turning 
into  a  path  on  the  left,  through 
a  small  messaria,  terminated  by 
a  cliff,  down  which  is  a  goat 
track  terminated  by  the  arch. 

The  ride  from  the  town  of  Sor- 
rento, through  Arola,  to  St  Ma- 
ria Castello,  occupies  about  three 
hours  and  a  half  in  going,  but 
rather  less  in  returning ;  and  dis- 
plays beautiful  and  sublime  sce- 
nery. On  reaching  the  foot  of  a 
hillock  crowned  by  the  church  o^ 
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Arola,  the  traveller  should  turn 
to  the  left ;  passing  down  a  lane, 
and  thence  proceeding  through 
a  pergola  to  a  cottage ;  on  the 
left  of  which  are  steps  leading 
to  a  pretty  coppice,  composed  of 
arbuti,  Mediterranean  heaths,  and 
other  shrubs;  and  the  extremity 
of  this  coppice  is  a  cliff,  whicn 
commands  the  whole  Piano  di 
Sorrento,  the  bay  of  Naples,  Ve- 
suvius, and  part  of  the  gulf  of 
Salerno.  After  having  seen  this 
view,  the  traveller  should  go  back 
to  the  foot  of  the  hillock  crowned 
by  the  church  of  Arola;  thence 
ascending  the  hill  on  the  right, 
beyond  the  church,  and  passing 
through  a  village,  and  a  chestnut 
Yiood,  to  the  conunencement  of 
an  eminence,  on  which  stands  the 
chapel  of  St  Maria  Castello.  At 
the  base  of  this  eminence  is  a 
path  on  the  right,  leading  to  the 
brink  of  a  precipice,  which  com- 
mands a  sublime  view  of  the  town 
of  Positano,  the  line  of  coast  ex- 
tending toward  Amalfi,  and  the 
immense  gulf  of  Salerno.  After 
having  seen  this  view,  the  tra- 
veller should  proceed  to  St  Ma- 
ria Castello,  and  then  walk  to 
the  edge  of  a  cliff  on  the  right 
of  a  chapel,  and  displaymg  a 
prospect  somewhat  similar  to  that 
last  mentioned,  but  more  exten- 
sive. Near  the  chapel  of  St  Ma- 
ria Castello  is  a  solitary  cottage, 
where  bread,  water,  and  food  for 
mules,  may  be  procured;  and 
where  persons  who  bring  a  cold 
dinner  with  them  may  find  a 
small  room  to  sit  in,  during  their 
meal. 

Camaldoli,  a  suppressed  but 
once  magnificent  convent,  situa- 
ted on  the  summit  of  one  of  the 
Lactarian  hills,  and  well  worth 
seeing,  is  not  more  than  half  an 
hour's  walk  from  Arola,  through 


a  chestnut  grove;  but  persons 
who  like  horse  exercise  usually 
ride  from  Ponte  Maggiore  to  Ca- 
maldoli, a  distance  of  about  two 
miles,  and  return  by  way  of  Arola^ 

The  ascent  from  the  Piano  di 
Sorrento  to  the  summit  of  Monte 
Sant'  Angelo  is  not  so  easy  aa 
from  Castellamare ;  but,  never- 
theless, ladies  carried  by  portan- 
tini,  have  been  known  to  go  and 
return  in  one  day ;  and  for  gentle- 
men, this  excursion,  with  Qie  aid 
of  mules,  is  not  very  toilsome.. 
The  heights  of  Sant'  Angelo  are 
covered  by  noble  woods,  and  em- 
bellished with  beeches,  unique 
in  size  and  beauty;  the  views  in 
all  directions  are  sublime;  and 
the  repositories  ior  ice,  or  more 
properly  frozen  snow,  which  sup- 
ply Naples  and  its  environs  with 
that  indispensable  luxury,  merit 
observation.  The  snow  is  pre- 
served by  being  thrown  into  pits 
about  fifty  feet  deep,  and  twenty- 
five  broad  at  the  top,  in  the  form 
of  a  sugar  loafl  About  three  feet 
from  Uie  bottom  is  awooden  grate, 
which  serves  for  a  drain,  if  any 
of  the  snow  should  happen  t& 
melt;  and  before  it  is  thrown  in, 
the  pits  are  lined  with  straw  and 
theprunings  of  trees.  When  thrown 
in  tilie  snow  is  rammed  down  till: 
it  becomes  a  solid  mass.  It  ia 
afterwards  covered  with  a  roof 
in  the  form  of  a  low  cone,  and 
chiefly  composed  of  prunings  of 
trees  and  straw. 

The  ride  going  from  the  town 
of  Sorrento  to  St  Agata,  by  the 
new  road,  and  returning  through 
Massa,  by  the  lower  road,  occu- 
pies about  three  hours,  and  ex- 
hibits beautiful  scenery.  The  di- 
stance from  Sorrento  to  St  Agata, 
by  the  new  road,  is  little  more 
than  a  mile;  from  St  Agata  to 
Massa,  about  two  miles ;  and  from 
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Massa,  by  the  lower  road,  to  Sor- 
rento; about  tiiree  miles  ;  the  town 
of  Massa,  nearly  a  mile  in  length, 
not  being  taken  into  this  com- 
putation. St  Agata,  placed  at  the 
summit  of  one  of  the  Lactarian 
hills,  looking  down  on  the  gulf 
of  Salerno ,  is  a  pretty  .village ; 
at  the  end  of  which,  hanging  over 
the  gulf,  stands  a  spacious  yilla, 
called  tne  Bplvedere,  and  proxi- 
mate to  a  terrace  commanding  a 
superb  view  of  the  promontory 
of  Minerva,  the  islands  of  the 
Sirens,  and  the  whole  extent  of 
^e  gulf. 

Masaa  was  a  celebrated  town 
in  remote  ages,  so  celebrated^ 
that  it  gave,  an^  indeed  still  gi- 
ves its  name  to  the  whole  district, 
on  and  adjoining  the  promontory 
of  Minerva,  near  which  it  stands. 
We  are  told  by  classic  writers, 
that  the  sirens,  Thelxiepaea  and 
Aglaopheme,  queens  of  certain 
small  islands  named  Sirenusae, 
and  situated  in  the  Posidonian 
gulf,  likewise  bore  sway  over  the 
promontory  of  Minerva,  and  the 
town  of  Massa;  where  during  the 
reign  of  these  siren  queens,  in 
the  days  of  Ulysses,  there  was 
an  academy  renowned  for  learn- 
ing and  eloquence  J  but  the  stu- 
dents abused  their  knowledge, 
"to  the  colouring  of  wrong,  and 
the  corruption  of  manners ;"  con- 
sequently, the  sirens  were  fabled, 
by  the  sweetness  of  their  voices, 
to  draw  the  unwary  into  ruin. 
Massa  is  delightfully  situated 
among  vineyards  and  olive  gar- 
dens, on  a  cliff,  washed  by  the 
waves  of  the  bay  of  Naples,  but 
not  sufficiently  high  to  command 
a  view  of  the  islands  of  the  Si- 
rens. Vestiges  of  an  aqueduct, 
and  other  ancient  buildings,  may 
be  traced  here:  and  the  town 
contains   a  small   cathedral  (in 


which  there  is  a  little  picture  of 
the  Holy  Family,  attributed  to 
Raphael);  a  small  episcopal  pa- 
lace, adjoining  the  cathedral ;  a 
handsome  church,  near  the  ma- 
rina; and  several  good  houses. 
The  annual  fdte  in  this  church, 
on  the  15th  of  August,  tfie  fair 
during  that  day,  and  the  fire- 
works in  the  evening,  are  sup- 
posed to  be  relics  of  the  Feriae 
Stativae^  celebrated  annualljr  by 
the  Latins,  and  probably  derived 
from  the  Greeks.  There  often  is 
good  music  in  the  church  at  this 
festival,  and  a  striking  display 
of  beauty  among  the  female  pea- 


sants. 


SORRENTO   TO   AMALFI. 


This  excursion  is  particularly 
interesting;  and  may  be  accom- 
plished with  ease,  when  the  we- 
ather is  cool  and  serene,  either 
by  land  the  whole  way,  or  in 
part  by  water. 

The  most  eligible  mode  of  going 
from  Sorrento  to  Amalfi,  sup- 
posing the  weatJier  favourable, 
is  either  to  ride,  or  be  carriea 
in  a  chaise-h'porteurs ,  to  that 
part  of  the  conti  where  begins 
a  rapid  descent,  called  theSca- 
ricatojo;  thence  descending  on 
foot  to  the  Marinalla  of  the  Sea* 
ricatojo  in  the  gulf  of  Salerno; 
where  a  boat,  ordered  over  night, 
and  of  the  largest  size  that  the 
Marinella  affords,  should  be  in 
attendance.  The  ride  to  the  Sca- 
riacatojo  occupies  about  an  hour 
and  a  quarter;  and  the  descent, 
which  though  steep  is  not  dan- 
gerous, occupies  about  an  hour. 
On  reaching  the  Ma^inell£^  tra- 
vellers should  embark,  without 
loss  of  time,  for  Amalfi ,  passing 
Positano,  a  romantically  situated 
town,  peopled  by  rich  merchants, 
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and  containing  handsome  houses. 
The  time  occupied  in  rowing  from 
the  Marinella  of  the  Scaricatojo 
to  Amalfi  is  generally  speaking, 
somewhat  less  than  three  hours. 
The  whole  coast  exhibits  delight- 
ful scenery;  and  the  situation  of 
Amalfi  is  picturesque  beyond  the 
power  01  words  to  describe. 
Amalfii  boasts  much  of  its  high 
antiquity;  and  still  more  of  a 
copy  of  Justinian's  Pandects  hav- 
ing been  found  here;  and  of  the 
improvement,  almost  amounting 
to  the  discovery  of  the  use,  of 
the  mariner's  compass,  made  a.d. 
1302,  by  an  Amalfitan  called 
Flavio  Gisia.  Almalfi,  in  the 
middle  ages,  was  a  very  powerful 
republic;  and  its  citizens  (who 
were  intelligent  and  courageous) 
monopolize^,  about  the  ninth 
century,  great  part  of  the  trade 
of  Uie  east 

Another  pleasant  water  excur- 
sion may  be  made  to  Capri.  This 
island,  situated  about  five  leagues 
from  Sorrento,  is  a  picturesque 
mass  of  calcareous  rocks,  nine 
miles  in  circumference;  and  was 
anciently  called  Capreae,  from 
being  peopled  with  goats.  Its  ori- 
ginal inhabitants,  goats  excepted, 
are  supposed  to  have  been  a  co- 
lony from  Acamania,  in  Epirus ; 
who  were  superseded  by  the  ci- 
tizens of  Neapolis ;  and  they,  ac- 
cording to  Strabo,  gave  it  in  ex- 
change for  Ischia,  to  Augustus. 
It  is  celebrated  for  having  been 
chosen  by  him  as  an  occasional 
retreat;  and  by  Tiberius  as  a 
residence  during  several  years. 
Augustus  embellished  it  with 
splendid  buildings;  and  his  un- 
worthy successor  had,  in  this 
small  island,  twelve  superb  vil- 
las, strongly  fortified,  and  con- 
secrated to  the  twelve  superior 
"leathen  deities.  But  as  persons 


w^e  sent  to  Capri,  on  Hie  de- 
mise of  Tiberius,  to  demolish 
his  works  so  completely  as  not 
to  leave  one  stone  upon  another, 
it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  where 
several  of  these  edifices  stoodL 
The  island  now  contains  about 
12,000  inhabitants,  the  town  of 
Capri  (where  the  Archbishop  of 
Sorrento  has  an  episcopal  pa- 
lace) and  the  village  of  Ana* 
Capri :  the  ascent  to  which  is  by 
535  steps.  The  inhabitants  chieftj 
consist  of  landholders,  mecha- 
nics, sailors,  and  husbandmen: 
perfect  equality  reigns  among 
them;  every  person  appears  in- 
dustrious; very  few  are  wret- 
chedly poor;  and  so  salubrious 
is  the  climate,  that  scarcely  any 
maladies  visit  this  spot.  The  soil 
produces  excellent  wine,  oil,  grain, 
and  vegetables  of  every  descrip- 
tion, among  which  is  the  erba 
ruggine,  used  by  dyers.  Immense 
flights  of  quails  visit  Capri  dur- 
ing the  month  of  September,  and 
are  caught  in  nets,  to  supply  the 
Naples  market. 

The  most  convenient  way  of 
managing  this  excursion  is  to  hire 
a  boat  at  Sorrento,  taking  a  lunch, 
with  you,  and. setting  out  early 
in  the  morning;  as  about  ten 
hours  are  required^  for  rowing 
to  the  island,  seeing  its  antiqui- 
ties, and  returning  to  dinner  at 
Sorrento. 

The  chief  object  of  interest 
to  strangers  visiting  Capri  is  the 
blue  cave,  or  Grotta  Azzura, 
situated  westward  of  the  usual 
landingplace,  and  about  one  mile 
and  a  half  distant  from  it  This 
singular  cavern  is  well  worthy 
a  visit,  but  those,  who  do  so  are 
obliged  to  place  themselves  ho- 
rizontally in  the  little  bark  de- 
stined to  convey  them  tlirough 
a  low  and  narrow  aperture,  which 
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is  so  small  as  to  excite  an  ap- 
prehension of  being  swamped  on 
enterning."'  The  colour  of  the  water 
which  fills  the  cayem  precisely 
resembles  that  of  the  large  blue 
bottles  with  lamps  behind  them 
seen  in  chemists',  windows ;  and 
this  water  appears  to  act  like 
the  lens  of  a"  telescope,  by  con- 
ducting the  rays  of  the  sun  und 
the  reflection  of  the  brilliant  skies 
of  Magna  Graecia  into  the  cavern. 
After  the  eye  has  been  for  a  few 
moments  accustomed  to  a  light 
-so  magical,  the  stupendous  vault 
of  this  gigantic  bath  is  discove- 
rable, ricfly  studded  with  stalac- 
tites, and  assuming,  in  consequence 
of  a  strong  reflection  from  that 
transparent  blue  water,  exactly 
the  same  tint  The  cavern  con- 
tains broken  steps  leading  to  a 
subterraneous  passage,  the  length 
of  which  is  unknown;  it  being 
impossible  to  reach  the  end,  owing 
to  an  impediment  formed  by  earth 
and  stones,  Masonry  seems  to 
have  been  employed  in  the  con- 
struction of  these  steps  and  pas- 
sage, which  probably  communi- 
cated either  with  one  of  Tibe- 
rius's  villas,  or  that  of  Julia,  the 
niece  of  Augustus ;  but  the  ca- 
vern, although  it  may  have  been 
nsed  as  a  bathing-place,  is  evi- 
dently the  work  of  nature. 


*  Such  «n  ocenrrenee  nearly  took  place 
«n  the  dftj  I  viaited  this  aingiiUr  Cave.  By 
a  little  bad  management,  and  a  little  too 
murh  iwell,  the  boat  did  not  enter  on  the 
Arai  attempt,  oonaequently  the  next  wave 
daabed  into  the  boat  in  which  uiy  excellent 
ftiead  King,  and  hie  Finland  chore  amie, 
were  comfortably  horisontalised  in  the 
iit«m«sheet*.  The  oonetematlon  of  the  two 
on  rocetTinff  (hie  briny  bath  can  be  more 
readily  imagined  than  deacribed.  Berlonily, 
whenever  there  ie  the  Uaat  awell,  avoid 
«Dteming{  no  dependence  can  be  placed 
on  the  boatmen,  who  would  riilc  your  life, 
and  even  their  own,  for  a  few  earlina. 

N.  B.— A  paseport  is  not  noceisary  to 
rlilt  the  laland. 


ROUTE  40. 

NAPLES  TO  CASERTA  AND  CAPUA. 

Railroad  trains  six  times  a  day ; 
the  station  to  Caserta  is  a  little 
beyond  the  Pompeii  station, 

iBtcl.  2ndcl. 
Fares  to  Caserta    ...    45  gr.    36  gr. 
—        Capua  .    .     .    .    60  „     48  ,, 


CASERTA. 

This  town  is  indebted  for  its 
origin  to  King  Charles  HI,  who 
built  there  an  immense  palace, 
and  other  stupendous  works,  du- 
ring which  thousands  of  people 
were  variously  employed.  The 
present  city  is  to  be  distinguis- 
hed from  another  of  the  same 
name  lying  on  the  Tiphatine 
mountains  at  three  miles'  ^stance 
from  the  new  Caserta,  and  wWch 
is  still  an  archiepiscopal  seal 

Strangers  before  leaving  Nap- 
les should  get  permission  to  visit 

The  Royal  Pcdace  and  Gar' 
dens. — Charles  m,  after  having 
built  the  palace  of  Portici  and 
that  of  Capo  di  Monte,  became 
so  delighted  with  the  beautiful 
plain  of  Caserta,  that  he  resol- 
ved to  build  another  there.  This 
plain  is  situated  at  thirteen  mi- 
les' distance  from  Naples,  eight 
from  Aversa,  and  very  near  the 
great  fortress  of  Capua,  which, 
under  all  circumstances,  offered 
him  a  secure  asylum:  it  also 
abounded  with  game.  These  ad- 
vantages, combined  with  the  sa- 
lubrity of  the  climate,  induced 
the  king  to  decide  at  once,  and 
he  accordingly  sent  to  Rome,  in 
the  year  1752,  for  the  celebrated 
architect,  Louis  Yanvitelli,  who 
constructed  this  palace,  wMch  is 
decidedly  the  most  magnificent 
and  most  regular  edifice  in  Italy. 

This  builcUng  is  of  a  rectangn- 
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lar  form,  808  feet  in  length,  and 
623  in  breadth.  Each  of  &e  prin- 
cipal fronts  has  three  grand  en- 
trances. The  middle  one  is  orna- 
mented with  four  columns  of  mar- 
ble, about  twenty-two  feet  high, 
besides  the  base ;  an  equal  num- 
ber of  columns  ornament  the  up- 
per windows,  and  two  more  stand 
at  the  two  sidedoors,  and  each 
of  its  four  fronts  is  divided  into 
'  two  lofty  stories,  and  three  less 
considerable.  The  two  principal 
fronts  have  both  thirty-six  win- 
dows. At  the  four  angles  of  tiie 
palace,  there  is  over  the  cor- 
nice a  kind  of  square  tower,  or- 
namented in  front  with  two  co- 
lumns, two  pilasters,  ^nd  five  win- 
dows. The  centre  of  the  edifice 
is  also  surmounted  by  an  octa- 
gon cupola,  which  adds  conside- 
rably to  the  efi'ect  This  palace 
has  two  subterranean  stories,  one 
intended  for  kitchens  and  stab- 
les, and  the  other  underneath  it 
for  celliBurs.  These  subterranean 
apartments  are  very  deep,  and 
are  nevertheless  as  light  as  if 
they  had  windows.  This  peculia- 
rity is  owing  to  the  sMll  of  the 
architect,  who  has  contrived  so 
to  dispose  the  double  walls,  as 
to  admit  the  light  between  them. 
The  grand  centre  door  opens 
into  a  majestic  portico,  suppor- 
ted by  ninety-eight  columns  of 
Sicilian  stone  covered  with  va- 
luable marble.  This  portico  is 
507  feet  long,  and  extends  to  the 
opposite  or  garden  front,  on  the 
uothem  side.  It  has  three  octa- 
gonal vestibules,  two  of  which 
are  near  the  great  doors,  and  the 
other  is  in  the  centre  or  the  edi- 
fice: four  sides  of  this  octagon 
lead  into  four  great  courts,  two 
more  are  comprised  in  the  por- 
tico, another  leads  to  a  lofty  and 
magnificent  staircase,  and  l^e  last 


is  occupied  by  the  statue  of  Her- 
cules crowned  by  Glory.  Each 
of  the  side  doors  opens  into  one 
of  the  four  great  courts,  which 
are  246  feet  in  length  and  175 
in  breadth.  The  fronts  of  the  buil- 
ding that  overlook  these  courts 
are  equal  in  magnificence  to  those 
of  the  exterior;  they  are  formed 
of  Caserta  stone,  and  are  dispo- 
sed in  so  many  covered  arches, 
over  which  are  the  apartments. 

The  staircase  is  divided  into 
three  branches;  the  first  termi- 
nates where  the  two  others  com- 
mence, one  of  tiliem  is  on  the 
right  hand,  the  other  on  the  left; 
the  latter  ascends  to  the  vesti- 
bule of  the  chapel  and  tiie  royal 
apartments.  This  staircase  is  of 
a  noble  style  of  architecture  and 
is  ornamented  with  beautiftd  mar- 
bles; it  consists  of  a  hundred 
steps,  each  formed  of  a  single 
piece  of  marble,  twenty-one  feet 
in  length;  and  the  surrounding 
walls  are  all  covered  with  beau- 
tifully-coloured marble.  On  the 
first  step  from  the  bottom  of  the 
staircase  are  two  well-executed 
marble  lions'.  The  first  landing- 
place  commands  a  view  of  three 
statues  in  their  niches,  represen- 
ting Truth,  Majesty,  and  Merit. 

The  staircase  is  then  divided 
into  two  branches,  one  of  which 
leads  into  a  superb  vestibule  in 
the  form  of  an  octagon,  suppor- 
ted by  twenty-four  marble  co- 
lumns of  the  Corinthian  order, 
with  a  ceiling  ornamented  by 
beautiful  paintings.  The  centre 
door,  which  is  adorned  with  co- 
lumns on  each  side,  opens  into 
the  chapel  and  the  others  into 
the  royal  apartments. 

The  chapel  royal  has  an  open 
portico  on  each  side,  with  a  base 
twenty-one  feet  high,  from  which 
rise  sixteen  columns  of  green  Si- 
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-cilian  marble,  fonning  a  support 
'  for  the  ^nd  entablature  on  whieh 
'  the  ceilinjv  rtots.  The  base  of  the 
portico  presents  eight  openings 
and  as  many  windows,  correspon- 
ding in  number  with  the  columns. 
Amongst  these  columns  are  seen 
six  statues  of  saints.  The  great 
flJtar  is  ornamented  with  four 
beautiful  pillars  of  yellow  marble, 
and  a  picture  representing  the 
Conception  of  the  Virgin. 

The  restibule  of  this  chapel 
lias  four  doors  which  open  into 
the  apartments  of  the  king,  queen, 
and  royal  family.  The  show  apart- 
ments consist  of  a  great  num- 
ber of  rooms,  disposed  in  admi- 
rable order,  a  few  adorned  with 
■paintings,  marbles,  without  fur- 
niture; and  though,  from  its  si- 
tuation it  may  be  termed  a  coun- 
try villa,  it  must  nevertheless  be 
considered  as  a  most  magnificent 
royal  palacei 

.  From  one  of  the  courts  on  the 
.western  side  is  a  beautiful  the- 
atre, divided  into  several  tiers  of 
boxes,  and  ornamented  with  mar- 
bles and  columns',  and  excee- 
dingly splendid. 

On  the  nothem  side  of  the  pa- 
lace are  some  extensive  gardens, 
delightful  groves,  disposed  nearly 
in  the  same  style  as  those  of 
Portici  and  Capo  di  Monte,  a 
grotto,  and  numerous  Artificial 
cascaaes.  The  water  with  which 
•the  palace  is  abundantly  suppled, 
as  well  as  that  flowing  constantly 
from  the  cascade  into  the  lake 
and  fountains  of  these  gardens, 
has  been  conveyed  thitiier  by 
means  of  the  aqueduct  of  Caserta, 
of  ^iduch  we  shall  give  a  descrip- 
'  tion  hereafter;  at  die  extremity 
of  the  principal  walk  are  two 
beautiftil  groups  of  sculpture; 
that  on  the  right  represents  Diana 


at  the  Bath;  on  the  left,  Actaeon 
transformed  into  a  Stag. 

Return  through   the  Oiardino 
Inglese  (English  garden). 

Aqueduct  of  Caserta, — This 
aqueduct,  which  surpasses,  or  at 
least  equals,  the  most  beautiful 
works  of  the  ancient  Romans,  and 
supplies  Caserta  with  water,  is* 
suing  from  very  distant  sources, 
is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most 
wonderful  undertakings  of  Char- 
les m.  The  territory  of  Airola 
produces  a  great  abundance  of 
water,  arising  from  nine  springs 
which  flow  into  the  river  Faenza, 
passing  through  the  district  of 
St  Agatha  of  the  Goths,  and 
afterwards  fall  into  the  river  Vol- 
tnmo.  These  streams  uniting  form- 
ed a  considerable  body  of  water, 
which  the  Chevalier  Louis  Van- 
vitelli  has  succeeded  in  convey- 
ing to  Caserta  by  means  of  this 
conduit. 

This  aqueduct  is  composed  of 
very  solid  brickwork,  covered 
over  with  a  particular  kind  of 
stucco,  which  resists  (he  ravages 
of  the  water.  The  distance  from 
the  source  of  these  streams  to 
Caserta,  taken  in  a  strait  line, 
is  about  twelve  miles ;  but  follow- 
ing the  windings  of  the  aqueduct, 
it  is  about  twenty-seven.  The 
great  architect  employed  in  this 
used  every  effort  to  conduct  the 
waters  through  the  place  Which 
approached  nearest  to  a  level 
with  the  source;  he  was,  never- 
theless, unable  to  avoid  the  ob- 
stacles presented  by  two  high 
mountains,  beetween  which  lifts 
the  valley  of  Maddalone,  surround- 
ed on  two  sides  by  lofty  heights, 
which  would  have  forced  the  wa- 
ters to  descend  in  this  plftce,  and 
afterwards  to  reascena  to  a  pro- 
digious height;  but  the  expe- 
rience  of  this  sWlful  archite-' 
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seclption,  at  the  Piano  Gate,  in- 
honour  of  Trajan,  and  anoliier  in 
honour  of  Antoninos  Pius  {both 
nearly  obliterated),  another  under 
the  portico  of  the  church  of  St 
Antonino,  mentioning  a  temple 
decUcated    to    Venus;   columns, 
sarcophagi,  and  altars,  may  still 
be  found  here.  Ancient  bas-reliefs 
of  dolphins,  the  emblems  (as  be- 
fore observed)  of  a  maritime  peo- 
ple, ornament  some  of  the  foun- 
tains. A  small  part  of  the  exterior 
wall  of  the  Pantheon  is  disco- 
yerable   on  the   outside  of  the 
church  of  St  Bacolo;  and  fixed 
in  the  walls  of  an  archway,  lead- 
ing to  the  cathedral,  are  bas-re- 
liefs, much  injured  by  time,  but 
Terv   beautifuL    The    cathedral 
eyidently  stands  upon  the  site  of 
an  ancient  temple,  the  court  of 
which  remains:  the  doorcase  of 
the  principal   entrance   to   this 
church  is  composed  of  Parian 
marble  finely  worked,  and  taken 
from  the  temple  of  Apollo;   and 
the  superb  bas-reliefs  above  this 
splendid  doorcase  exhibits  gry- 
phons and  acanthus  leaves,  and 
likewise   belonged  originally  to 
the  temple  of  Apollo ;  as  did  the 
doorcase  of  one  of  the  lateral 
entrances  to    the    church,   and 
some  of  its  interior   ornaments. 
The  Archiepiscopal  palace  con- 
tains two  fine  Grecian  bas-reliefs, 
representing   the    Battle   of  the 
Amazons ;  a  crozier  of  Corinthian 
brass,  supposed   to   have   been 
one  of  the  very  first  that  were 
made;   and,   in  the  garden,   a 
beautmil   Greek  vase,   probably 
designed  to  contain  the  aqua  lust- 
rale  of  the  ancients.  Beyond  the 
Piano  gate,  in  a  street  denomi- 
nated the  Borgo,  are  antiquities 
which    deserve   especial  notice, 
namely .  the  Greek  Piscinae,  re- 
paired by  Antoninus  Pius,  in  the 


year  160^  and  still  quite  perfect. 
Here  are  a  considerable  number 
of  wells,  apparently  intended  ta 
ventilate  this  immense  reservoir, 
which  now,  as  in  times  past,  sup- 
plies the  town  of  Sorrento  and 
its  Piano  with  excellent  purified 
water,  brought  tfaroagh  an  aque- 
duct  from    the  Apennine.  The 
arches  of  the  reservoir  are  so 
skilfully  constructed  as  to  sup- 
port a  large  garden,  whidh  con- 
tains the  loftiest  <n?aoge  trees  in 
the  whole  Piano;  and  adjoining 
this  gardmi  are  other  weUs,  ap* 
parently  intended  to  v^tilate  the 
reservoir,  together  with  conside- 
rable remains  of  a  Crypto  Por- 
tions, and  a  structure  which  re- 
sembled a  Naumachia,  tiU  filled 
with  earth,  and  planted  with  ve- 
getables. Farther  on,  in  the  way 
to  the  village  of  St  Agnello,  is 
the  site  of  an  ancient  temple, 
supposed  to  have  been  dedica- 
ted to  Venus :  and  h^e  are  myrtle 
trees  so  large  and  apparently  so 
old,  that  one  could  almost  mncy 
them  coeval  with  the  temple  in 
the  court  of  which  they  vegetate. 
At  the  end  of  a  lane,  near  the 
Capuchin  convent,  is  a  Masseria, 
where  remains  of  an  ancient  Ro- 
man edifice,  probably  a  temple 
consecrated   to  Vesta,    may  be 
traced.  Meta,  a  large  town,  im- 
mediately under    the   limestone 
mountains,  at  the   extremity  of 
the  Piano,  contains  a  handsome 
church,  beautifully  situated,  and 
near  which  are  several  very  old 
and  fine  wild  olive  trees,  repor- 
ted to  have  been  sacred  to  Mi- 
nerva :  and  this  circumstance,  uni- 
ted with  the  commanding  posi- 
tion of   the   church,  induces   a 
belief  that  it  was  built  on  the 
site  of  a  temple  dedicated  to  Mi- 
nerva. The  ancient  public,  burial 
ground,  in  which  several  Phoeni- 
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eian  toini>8,  skdetoaB,  Oartkagi- 
nian,  Greek,  and  Roman  coios, 
lam^B,  vases,  and  personal  orna- 
ments, have  b^en  discovered,  is 
situated  on  the  left  side  of  the 
highwi^y  leading  from  Sorrento 
to  Ponte  Maggiore,  a  bridge  at 
the  base  of  the  limestone  moon- 
tains:  and  in  some  of  these  tombs 
skeletons  have  been  found,  from 
seven  to  eight  feet  long,  with 
skulls  large  in  proportion.  Patches 
of  ancient  pavement  are  seen  in 
the  streets  of  Sorrento;  which 
resemble  those  of  Pompeii,  as 
does  the  manner  in  which  the 
houses  are  constructed.  The  for* 
tilOieations,  though  of  modem  date, 
merit  notice,  because  they  are 
supposed  to  have  been  the  first 
erected,  either  in  Italy  or  Magna 
Graeeia,  for  the  purpose  of  hav- 
ing cannon  planted  on  them.  But 
the  object  pecidiarly  interesting 
to  stransers  is  the  paternal  man- 
sion ana  birth  place  of  the  ami- 
able though  unfortunate  Torquato 
Tasso,  one  of  the  greatest  poets 
whose  inspirations  have  shed  a 
lustre  over  modem  ages.  This 
mansion,  delightfully  situated  on 
.a  diff  supposed  to  have  been 
the  site  of  an  ancient  temple, 
displays,  on  an  outside  wall,  a 
mutilated  bust,  in  terra  cotta,  of 
the  immortal  bard;  and  in  the 
saloon  upstairs^  are,  a  marble 
bust,  called  Bernardo  Tasso,though 
more  probably  it  represents  a 
Roman  senator;  a  medallion  of 
Alexander,  finely  executed;  an- 
other of  Julius  Caesar  when 
young;  another  of  Agrippina;  and 
anotlier  of  Marcus  Aurelius ;  they 
are  ancient,  and  were  all  found 
at  Sorrento.  Beyond  the  saloon 
is  a  terrace,  commanding  an  ex- 
tensive view  of  the  bay  of  Na- 
51es ;  but  the  chamber  in  which 
*orqLuato  Tasso  was  bom  is  fal- 


len into^  the  sea.  This  mandea 
now  belongs  to  the  Duca  di  Lau** 
rito,  who  descends  in  the  female 
line  from  Tasso's  fiemiilv.  When 
Bernardo ,  the  father  of  Torquato, 
came  frt)m  northern  Italjir  to  settle 
at  Sorrento,  he  found  its  streets 
ornamented  with  handsome  lum* 
ses,  and  their  inhabitants  eo  kind 
and  hospitable  to  foreigners,  that 
he  calls  the  town  "FAlbergo  della 
Cortesia;''  speaks  of  the  deli- 
ciousness  of  the  fruit,  the  variety 
and  excellence  of  the  animid 
food;  and  then  adds;  '^L'a^e  6 
St  sereno,  si  temperate,  si  saluti> 
fero,  si  vitale,  che  gFuomini,  che 
senza  provar  altro  cielo  ci  vi- 
vono  sono  quasi  immortali "  Such,, 
likewise,  was  the  opinion  of  the 
ancients  with  respect  to  the  Sor- 
routine  climate;  lor  Gralen,  one 
of  the  most  enlightened  and  sue- 
cesitful  physicians  of  antiquity, 
advised  all  his  patients  who  re- 
quired invigorating  air  to  visit 
l^s  Piano,  or  the  contiguous 
Lactarian  hills;  and  to  Gsden^ 
virtually,  are  the  SOTrentines,  in- 
debted for  the  reparation  oft  their 
Piscinae  (a.d.  160)  by  his  impe- 
rial patient,  Antoninus  Pius,wh<Hn 
he  sent  hither.  There  is  no  spot 
in  southern  Italy,  or  Magna  Grae- 
eia, so  temperately  warm  during^ 
summer,  so  well  screened  from 
the  east  wind  during  winter  and 
spring,  or  so  much  calculated, 
at  all  seasons,  to  promote  longe- 
vity, as  the  JPiano  di  Sorrento. 
This  plain,  which  extends  about 
three  miles  in  lenght  and  one  in 
breadth,  appears  to  be  the  mouth 
of  an  extinct  volcano,  as  it  con- 
sists of  deep  and  narrow  ravi* 
nes,  now  formed  into  roads  and 
footpaths ;  volcanic  rocks,  caverns, 
and  small  level  spots  of  tufa; 
while  the  surrounding  mountains 
are  all  composed  of  limestone.. 
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The  plain  is  one  continaed  series 
of  orchards,  divided  from  each 
other  by  walls,  and  intersected 
with  villas ,  towns ,  and  villages. 
These  orchards,  however,  are  not 
of  the  common  sort:  for  h^e  the 
pomegranate,  the  aloe,  the  aca- 
cia, the  abeal,  the  mulberry,  the 
apple,  the  pear,  the  apricot,  the 
peach,  the  sorbus,  the  fig,  the 
vine,  tibe  olive,  the  bay,  the  cy- 
press, the  chestnut,  the  walnut, 
the  wide-speading  oak,  and  mag- 
nificent maritime  stonepine,  are 
so  beautifully  mingled  and  con- 
trasted with  multitudes  of  oran- 
ges and  lemons,  that  persons 
standing  on  an  eminence ,  and 
looking  down  upon  this  spot, 
might  fancy  it  the  garden  of  the 
Hesperides.  The  plain  rises  gra- 
dually to  the  height  of  a  thous- 
and leet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  is  bounded  by  the  Mon- 
tes  Lactarii,  beyond  which,  on 
the  east,  rises  the  mountain  of 
St  Angelo,  reputed  to  be  5,000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea; 
therefore  the  sun,  during  sum- 
mer, does  not  shine  on  the  Piano 
till  three-qu£^ers  of  an  hour  after 
he  has  risen;  and  when  he  des- 
cends into  the  caves  of  Thetis, 
the  Piano  is  sheltered  from  his 
beams  by  western  mountains; 
consequently  every  summer  night 
is  deliciously  cooL  Moreover  Ais 
Piano ,  being  a  narow  peninsula 
between  the  immense  bay  of  Na- 
ples and  the  still  more  extensive 
gulf  of  Salerno ,  is  fanned  con- 
tinually by  sea  breezes ;  neither 
can  reflected  heat  be  felt  here, 
because  the  trees  completely  sha- 
dow the  earth ;  and  as  they  are, 
generally  speaking,  evergreens, 
except  the  deciduous  plants  whose 
leaves  feed  silkworms  and  cattle, 
Sorrento  and  the  whole  Piano 
are   exempt    from   the  noxious 


damps  of  antmnn,  produced  by 
the  annual  decay  of  vegetation; 
while  the  immense  and  lofty 
mountain  of  St  Anselo  sciieeng 
them,  during  winter,  n'om  easterly 
winds.  The  Piano  contains  only 
two  modem  edifices  worthy  of 
notice:  one  is  the  Villa  Oorreaie, 
much  admired  for  its  beautiful 
staircase;  and  the  other  is  the 
Cocumella,  which,  like  the  houses 
at  Pompeii,  has  a  vestibule,  and 
beyond  it  an  open  quadrangle, 
containing  a  cnriously-constmctea 
well  of  excellent  water.  Under  this 
quadrangle  are  a  cr^to  portiens 
and  a  lar^^e  reservoir,  the  latter 
of  which  IS  said  to  communicate 
with  the  ancient  Greek  Piscinae. 
The  upper  story  of  the  Cocumella 
boasts  a  terrace  which  commands 
one  of  the  loveliest  prospects 
existing.  The  only  wide  carriage 
road  of  the  Piano  is  three  miles 
in  length,  and  formed  by  means 
of  bridges  thrown  over  the  ra- 
vines; the  other  publics  paths 
are  narrow,  though  sufficiently 
wide  for  Sorrentine  carriages ;  and 
all  lie  between  lofty  walls,  which, 
however  injurious  to  the  beauty 
of  the  ]  andscape,  ajfford  shade  eveu 
at  mid-day  during  summer,  and 
protection  from  equinoxial  and 
wintry  storms  of  wind.  The  town 
of  Sorrento  and  its  dependencies 
contain  about  80,000  inhabitants, 
who  still  deserve  the  character 
given  of  them  by  Bernardo  Tasso, 
with  respect  to  their  attention 
and  kindness  to  foreigners.  Hospi- 
table, so  far  as  making  enter- 
tainments goes,  they  cannot  be, 
having  no  longer  the  power ;  but 
their  fruit,  time,  and  services  are 
always  at  the  command  of  a  fo- 
reigner. Three  or  four  genera- 
tions of  one  family  often  live  to- 
gether here,  under  the  same  roof, 
according  to  the  ancient  Grecian 
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eustom;  and  it  is  not  nncommon 
to  see  grandfathers  and  grand- 
mothers aboye  ninety  years  old, 
and  perfectly  exempt  from  infir- 
mities. With  respect  to  the  health- 
foLiess  of  the  climate,  therefore, 
Bernardo  Tasso  seems  again  to 
haye  judged  right;  and,  with  re- 
gard to  provisions,  beef,  veal,  fish, 
butter,  milk,  honey,  fruits,  and 
water,  are  all  excellent.  Hog-meat 
is  so  peculiarly  fine,  that  hogs 
are  denominated  Hhe  citizens  of 
Sorrento ;"  and  the  wine  of  tiiis 
district  is  light  and  wholesome, 
although  less  esteemed  now  than 
it  was  by  the  ancients.  Another 
circumstance,  namely,  the  clean- 
liness of  the  Sorrentmes,  with  re- 
spect to  their  persons,  houses,' 
and  public  baths,  tends  much  to 
promote  the  salubrity  of  their 
Piano;  and  owin^  to  the  local 
situation  of  this  favoured  spot, 
Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  qut  of 
doors,  when  properly  guarded 
from  reflected  heat,  seldom  rises 
higher  here,  during  the  day,  in 
June,  July,  August,  and  Septem- 
ber, than  76®;  never  higher  than 
from  62®  to  64®,  during  the  night ; 
and  during  the  peculiarly  warm 
summers  of  the  years  1825  and 
1826,  its  utmost  height,  at  the 
hottest  period  of  the  day,  seldom 
reached  77®;  In  winter  it  rarely 
falls  below  temperate. 

Lodging  houses  may  be  pro- 
cured here  at  moderate  prices  t 
and  the  sobriety,  civility,  and  ge- 
neral good  conduct  of  the  Sor- 
rentines,  is  a  great  recommen- 
dation to  their  Piano,  by  enabling 
strangers  to  walk  alone  at  any 
hour  of  the  day  or  night,  in  this 
district,  without  risk  of  being  in- 
sulted or  pillaged." 


ENVIRONS  OF  SORRENTO. 

The  mountains  which  border 
the  Piano  di  Sorrento  abound  with 
delightful  walks  and  rides ;  among 
the  latter  that  to  the  Conti  della 
Fontanelle,  e  di  Cermenna,  is  par- 
ticularly admired.  Conti  seems  to 
be  a  corruption  of  the  word  Colli, 
hills  which  are  situated  between 
two  and  three  miles  from  the 
town  of  Sorrento,  and  present  a 
magnificent  view  of  the  gulfs  of 
Naples  and  Salerno  (both  dis- 
played at  the  same  moment), 
the  three  islands  of  the  Sirens, 
anciently  the  Sirenusae  lusulae, 
immortaOized  by  Homer,  one  of 
which  contains  ruins  of  an  an-  I 
cient  temple,  the  coast  near  Amalfi,  j 
the  site  of  Paestum,  and  the  heigts  ! 
near  the  gulf  of  Policastro.  Dur- 
ing the  months  of  September  and 
October,  immense  nets  for  catch-  ' 
ing  quails  are  erected  on  the  spot ; 
below  which  is  the  tunny  fishery 
on  the  right,  and  on  the  left  a 
st»pendous  arch,  formed  by  the 
hand  of  nature,  near  the  margin 
of  the-  gulf  of  Salerno;  which 
arch,  and  the  path  leading  to  it, 
furnish  fine  subjects  for  the  pen- 
cil. In  order  to  see  this  arch 
(called  Arco  di  St  Elia),  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  pass  the  wine-house 
on  the  summit  of  the  hill,  which 
rises  between  the  gulfs  of  Na- 
ples and  Salerno;  then  turning 
into  a  path  on  the  left,  through 
a  small  messaria,  terminated  by 
a  cliff',  down  which  is  a  goat 
track  terminated  by  the  arch. 

The  ride  from  the  town  of  Sor- 
rento, through  Arola,  to  St  Ma- 
ria Castello,  occupies  about  three 
hours  and  a  half  in  going,  but 
rather  less  in  returning ;  and  dis- 
plays beautiful  and  sublime  sce- 
nery. On  reaching  the  foot  of  a 
hillock  crowned  by  the  church  of        j 
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Arola,  the  traveller  should  turn 
to  the  left ;  passing  down  a  lane, 
and  thence  proceeding  through 
a  pergola  to  a  cottage ;  on  the 
left  of  which  are  steps  leading 
to  a  pretty  coppice,  composed  of 
arbuti,  Meoiterranean  heaths,  and 
other  shrubs;  and  the  extremity 
of  this  coppice  is  a  cliff,  which 
commands  the  whole  Piano  di 
Sorrento,  the  bay  of  Naples,  Ve- 
suvius, and  part  of  the  gulf  of 
Salerno.  After  having  seen  this 
view,  the  traveller  should  go  back 
to  the  foot  of  the  hillock  crowned 
by  the  church  of  Arola;  thence 
ascending  the  hill  on  the  right, 
beyond  the  church,  and  passing 
through  a  village,  and  a  chestnut 
wood,  to  the  commencement  of 
an  eminence,  on  which  stands  the 
chapel  of  St  Maria  Castello.  At 
the  base  of  this  eminence  is  a 
path  on  the  right,  leading  to  the 
brink  of  a  precipice,  which  com- 
mands a  sublime  view  of  the  town 
of  Positano,  the  line  of  coast  ex- 
tending toward  Amalfi,  and  the 
immense  gulf  of  Salerno.  After 
having  seeu  this  view,  the  tra- 
veller should  proceed  to  St  Ma- 
ria Castello,  and  then  walk  to 
the  edge  of  a  cliff  on  the  right 
of  a  chapel,  and  displaying  a 
prospect  somewhat  similar  to  Siat 
last  mentioned,  but  more  exten- 
sive. Near  the  chapel  of  St  Ma- 
ria Castello  is  a  solitary  cottage, 
where  bread,  water,  and  food  for 
mules,  may  be  procured;  and 
where  persons  who  bring  a  cold 
dinner  with  them  may  find  a 
small  room  to  sit  in,  during  their 
meal. 

Camaldoli,  a  suppressed  but 
once  magnificent  convent,  situa- 
ted on  the  summit  of  one  of  the 
Lactarian  hills,  and  well  worth 
seeing,  is  not  more  than  half  an 
hour's  walk  from  Arola,  through 


a  chestnut  grove;  but  persons 
who  like  horse  exercise  usually 
ride  from  Ponte  Maggiore  to  Ca- 
maldoli, a  distance  of  about  two 
miles,  and  return  byway  of  Arola.. 

The  ascent  from  the  Piano  di 
Sorrento  to  tiie  summit  of  Monte 
Sant'  Angelo  is  not  so  easy  as 
from  Castellamare ;  but,  never* 
theless,  ladies  carried  by  portan* 
tini,  have  been  known  to  go  and 
return  in  one  day ;  and  for  gentle-^ 
men,  this  excursion,  with  2ie  aid 
of  mules,  is  not  very  toilsome.. 
The  heights  of  Sant'  Angelo  are 
covered  by  noble  woods,  and  em- 
bellished with  beeches,  unique 
in  size  and  beauty;  the  views  in 
all  directions  are  sublime;  and 
the  repositories  lor  ice,  or  more 
properly  frozen  snow,  which  sup- 
ply Naples  and  its  environs  with 
that  indispensable  luxury,  merit 
observation.  The  snow  is  pre- 
served by  being  thrown  into  pits 
about  fifty  feet  deep,  and  twenty- 
five  broad  at  the  top,  in  the  form 
of  a  sugar  loaL  About  three  feet 
from  the  bottom  is  a  wooden  grate, 
which  serves  for  a  drain,  if  any 
of  the  snow  should  happen  ta 
melt;  and  before  it  is  thrown  in^ 
the  pits  are  lined  with  straw  and 
thepnmings  of  trees.  When  thrown 
in  the  snow  is  rammed  down  till- 
it  becomes  a  solid  mass.  It  is 
afterwards  covered  with  a  roof 
in  the  form  of  a  low  cone,  and 
chiefly  composed  of  prunings  of 
trees  and  straw. 

The  ride  going  from  the  town 
of  Sorrento  to  St  Agata,  by  the 
new  road,  and  returning  through 
Massa,  by  the  lower  road,  occu- 
pies about  three  hours,  and  ex- 
hibits beautiful  scenery.  The  di- 
stance  from  Sorrento  to  St  Agata^ 
by  the  new  road,  is  little  more 
than  a  mile;  from  St  Agata  to 
Massa,  about  two  miles ;  and  from. 
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Massa,  by  the  lower  road,  to  Sor- 
rento; about  three  miles  ;  the  town 
of  Massa,  nearly  a  mile  in  length, 
not  being  taken  into  this  com- 
putation. St  Agata,  placed  at  the 
summit  of  one  of  the  Lactarian 
hills,  looking  down  on  the  gulf 
of  Salerno ,  is  a  pretty  .village ; 
at  the  end  of  which,  hanging  over 
the  gulf,  stands  a  spacious  villa, 
called  the  B^lvedere,  and  proxi- 
mate to  a  terrace  commanding  a 
superb  view  of  the  promontory  I 
of  Minerva,  the  islands  of  the 
Sirens,  and  the  whole  extent  of 
die  gulf. 

Massa  was  a  celebrated  town 
in  remote  ages,  so  celebrated^ 
that  it  gave,  and  indeed  still  gi- 
ves its  name  to  the  whole  district, 
on  and  adjoining  the  promontory 
of  Minerva,  near  which  it  stands. 
We  are  told  by  classic  writers, 
that  the  sirens,  Thelxiepaea  and 
Aglaopheme,  queens  of  certain 
small  islands  named  Sirenusae, 
and  situated  in  the  Posidonian 
gulf,  likewise  bore  sway  over  the 
promontory  of  Minerva,  and  the 
town  of  Massa;  where  during  the 
reign  of  these  siren  queens,  in 
the  days  of  Ulysses,  there  was 
an  academy  renowned  for  learn- 
ing and  eloquence]  but  the  stu- 
dents abused  their  knowledge, 
"to  the  colouring  of  wrong,  and 
the  corruption  of  manners ;"  con- 
sequently, the  sirens  were  fabled, 
by  the  sweetness  of  their  voices, 
to  draw  the  unwary  into  ruin. 
Massa  is  delightfully  situated 
among  vineyards  and  olive  gar- 
dens, on  a  cliff,  washed  by  the 
waves  of  the  bay  of  Naples,  but 
not  sufficiently  nigh  to  command 
a  view  of  the  islands  of  the  Si- 
rens. Vestiges  of  an  aqueduct, 
and  other  ancient  buildings,  may 
be  traced  here:  and  the  town 
contains   a   small   cathedral   (in 


which  thare  is  a  little  picture  of 
the  Holy  Family,  attributed  to 
Raphael);  a  small  episcopal  pa- 
lace, adjoining  the  cathedral;  a 
handsome  church,  near  the  ma- 
rina; and  several  good  houses. 
The  annual  f6te  in  this  church, 
on  the  15th  of  August,  the  fair 
during  that  day,  and  the  fire- 
works in  the  evening,  are  sup- 
posed to  be  relics  of  theFeriae 
otativae^  celebrated  annuall5r  by 
the  Latins,  and  probably  derived 
from  the  Greeks.  There  often  is 
good  music  in  the  church  at  this 
festival,  and  a  striking  display 
of  beauty  among  the  female  pea- 
sants. 

SORRENTO   TO   AMALFI. 

This  excursion  is  particularly 
interesting;  and  may  be  accom- 
plished with  ease,  when  the  we- 
ather is  cool  and  serene,  either 
by  land  the  whole  way,  or  in 
part  by  water. 

The  most  eligible  mode  of  going 
from  Sorrento  to  Amalfi,  sup- 
posing the  weather  favourable, 
is  either  to  ride,  or  be  carried 
in  a  chaise- h-porteurs  J  to  that 
part  of  the  conti  where  begins 
a  rapid  descent,  called  theSca- 
ricatojo;  thence  descending  on 
foot  to  the  Marinalla  of  the  Sea- 
ricatojo  in  the  gulf  of  Salerno; 
where  a  boat,  ordered  over  night, 
and  of  the  largest  size  that  the 
Marinella  affords,  should  be  in 
attendance.  The  ride  to  the  Sca- 
riacatojo  occupies  about  an  hour 
and  a  quarter;  and  the  descent, 
which  though  steep  is  not  dan- 
gerous, occupies  about  an  hour. 
On  reaching  the  Marinella,  tra- 
vellers should  embark,  without 
loss  of  time,  for  Amalfi ,  passing 
Positano,  a  romantically  situated 
town,  peopled  by  rich  merchants, 
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and  containing  handsome  houses. 
The  time  occupied  in  rowing  from 
the  Marinella  of  the  Scaricatojo 
to  Amalfi  is  generally  speaking, 
somewhat  Jess  than  three  hours. 
The  whole  coast  exhibits  delight- 
ful scenery;  and  the  situation  of 
Amalfi  is  picturesque  beyond  the 
power  of  words  to  describe. 
Amalfii  boasts  much  of  its  high 
antiquity;  and  still  more  of  a 
copy  of  Justinian's  Pandects  hav- 
ing been  found  here;  and  of  the 
improvement,  almost  amounting 
to  the  discovery  of  the  use,  of 
the  mariner's  compass,  made  a.d. 
1302,  by  an  Amalfitan  called 
Flavio  Gisia.  Almalfi,  in  the 
middle  ages,  was  a  very  powerful 
republic;  and  its  citizens  (who 
were  intelligent  and  courageous) 
monopolized,  about  the  ninth 
century,  great  part  of  the  trade 
of  tlie  east 

Another  pleasant  water  excur- 
sion may  be  made  to  Capri.  This 
island,  situated  about  five  leagues 
from  Sorrento,  is  a  picturesque 
mass  of  calcareous  rocks,  nine 
miles  in  circumference;  and  was 
anciently  called  Capreae,  from 
being  peopled  with  goats.  Its  ori- 
ginal inhabitants,  goats  excepted, 
are  supposed  to  have  been  a  co- 
lony from  Acamania,  in  Epirus ; 
who  were  superseded  by  the  ci- 
tizens of  Neapolis ;  and  they,  ac- 
cording to  Strabo,  gave  it  in  ex- 
change for  Ischia,  to  Augustus. 
It  is  celebrated  for  having  been 
chosen  by  him  as  an  occasional 
retreat;  and  by  Tiberius  as  a 
residence  during  several  years. 
Augustus  embellished  it  with 
splendid  buildings;  and  his  un- 
worthy successor  had,  in  this 
small  island,  twelve  superb  vil- 
las, strongly  fortified,  and  con- 
secrated to  the  twelve  superior 
heathen  deities.  But  as  persons 


were  sent  to  Capri,  on  tlie  de- 
mise of  Tiberius,  to  demolish 
his  works  so  completely  as  not 
to  leave  one  stone  upon  another, 
it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  where 
several  of  these  edifices  stood* 
The  island  now  contains  about 
12,000  inhabitants,  the  town  of 
Capri  (where  the  Archbishop  of 
Sorrento  has  an  episcopal  pa- 
lace)  and  the  village  of  Ana* 
Capri :  the  ascent  to  which  is  by 
536  steps.  The  inhabitants  chiefly 
consist  of  landholders,  mecha- 
nics, sailors,  and  husbandmen: 
perfect  equality  reigns  among 
them;  every  person  appears  in- 
dustrious; very  few  are  wret-^ 
chedly  poor;  and  so  salubrious 
is  the  climate,  that  scarcely  any 
maladies  visit  this  spot  The  soQ 
produces  excellent  wine,  oil,  grain, 
and  vegetables  of  every  descrip- 
tion, among  which  is  the  erba 
ruggine,  used  by  dyers.  Immense 
flights  of  quails  visit  Capri  dur- 
ing the  month  of  September,  and 
are  caught  in  nets,  to  supply  the 
Naples  market 

The  most  convenient  way  of 
managing  this  excursion  is  to  hire 
a  boat  at  Sorrento,  taking  a  lunch, 
with  you,  and. setting  out  early 
in  the  morning;  as  about  ten 
hours  are  required^  for  rowing 
to  the  island,  seeing  its  antiqui- 
ties, and  returning  to  dinner  at 
Sorrento. 

The  chief  object  of  interest 
to  strangers  visiting  Capri  is  the 
blue  cave,  or  Grotta  Azzura, 
situated  westward  of  the  usual 
landingplace,  and  about  one  mile 
and  a  half  distant  from  it  This 
singular  cavern  is  well  worthy 
a  visit,  but  those  who  do  so  are 
obliged  to  place  themselves  ho- 
rizontally in  the  little  bark  de- 
stined to  convey  them  tlirough 
a  low  and  narrow  aperture,  which 
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iB  so  small  as  to  excite  an  ap- 
prehension of  being  swamped  on 
enterning.'''  The  colour  of  the  water 
which  fills  the  cavern  precisely 
resembles  that  of  the  large  blue 
bottles  with  lamps  behind  them 
seen  in  chemists',  windows ;  and 
this  water  appears  to  act  like 
tiie  lens  of  a*  telescope,  by  con- 
ducting the  rays  of  the  sun  und 
the  reflection  of  the  brilliant  skies 
of  Magna  Graecia  into  the  cayem. 
After  the  eye  has  been  for  a  few 
moments  accustomed  to  a  light 
80  magical,  the  stupendous  vault 
of  this  gigantic  bath  is  discove- 
rable, ricMy  studded  with  stalac- 
tites, and  assuming,  in  consequence 
of  a  strong  reflection  from  that 
transparent  blue  water,  exactly 
the  same  tint  The  cavern  con- 
tains broken  steps  leading  to  a 
subterraneous  passage,  the  length 
of  which  is  unknown;  it  being 
impossible  to  reach  the  end,  owing 
to  an  impediment  formed  by  earth 
and  stones,  Masonry  seems  to 
have  been  employed  in  the  con- 
struction of  these  steps  and  pas- 
sage, which  probably  communi- 
cated either  with  one  of  Tibe- 
lius's  villas,  or  that  of  Julia,  the 
niece  of  Augustus ;  but  the  ca- 
vern, although  it  may  have  been 
used  as  a  bathing-place,  is  evi- 
dently the  work  of  nature. 


*  Such  an  occurrence  nearly  took  place 
on  the  day  I  vitited  this  singular  Cave.  B7 
m  little  bad  management,  and  a  little  too 
much  awell,  the  boat  did  not  enter  on  the 
Arat  attempt,  consequently  the  next  wave 
dashed  Into  the  boat  in  which  my  excellent 
ftiead  Kins,  and  his  Finland  chere  amie, 
were  comfortably  horisontaliced  in  the 
Htem-sheets.  The  consternation  of  the  two 
on  receiving  (bis  briny  bath  can  be  more 
readily  imagined  than  described.  Serioasly, 
whenever  there  is  the  least  swell,  avoid 
antemlng;  no  dependence  can  be  placed 
on  the  boatmen,  who  would  risk  your  life, 
And  even  their  own,  for  a  few  earlins. 

N.  B.  — A  passport  is  not  necessary  to 
visit  the  Island. 
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NAPLES  TO  CASERTA  AND  CAPUA. 

Railroad  trains  six  times  a  day ; 
the  station  to  Caserta  is  a  little 
beyond  the  Pompeii  station. 
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This  town  is  indebted  for  its 
origin  to  King  Charles  III,  who 
built  there  an  immense  palace, 
and  other  stupendous  works,  du- 
ring which  thousands  6f  people 
were  variously  employed.  The 
present  city  is  to  be  oistinguis- 
hed  from  another  of  the  same 
name  lying  on  the  Tiphatine 
mountains  at  three  miles'  mstance 
from  the  new  Caserta,  and  which 
is  still  an  archiepiscopal  seat 

Strangers  before  leaving  Nap- 
les should  get  permission  to  visit 

The  Boyal  Palace  and  Gar^ 
dens, — Charles  IH,  after  havinc 
built  the  palace  of  Portici  ana 
that  of  Capo  di  Monte,  became 
so  deliffhted  with  the  beautifid 
plain  of  Caserta,  that  he  resol- 
ved to  build  another  there.  This 
plain  is  situated  at  thirteen  mi- 
les' distance  from  Naples,  eight 
from  Aversa,  and  very  near  the 
great  fortress  of  Capua,  which, 
under  all  circumstances,  offerea 
him  a  secure  asylum:  it  also 
abounded  with  game.  These  ad- 
vantages, combined  with  the  sa- 
lubrity of  the  climate,  induced 
the  kmg  to  decide  at  once,  and 
he  accordingly  sent  to  Rome,  in 
the  year  1762,  for  the  celebrated 
arclutect,  Louis  Vanvitelli,  who 
constructed  this  palace,  wMch  is 
decidedly  the  most  magnificent 
and  most  regular  edifice  in  Italy. 

This  bmlding  is  of  a  rectangu- 
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lar  form,  803  feet  in  length,  and 
623  in  breadth.  Each  of  the  prin- 
cipal fronts  has  three  grand  en- 
trances. The  middle  one  is  orna- 
mented with  four  columns  of  mar- 
ble, about  twenty-two  feet  high, 
besides  the  base ;  an  equal  num- 
ber of  columns  ornament  the  up- 
per windows,  and  two  more  stand 
at  the  two  sidedoors,  and  each 
of  its  four  fronts  is  divided  into 
'  two  lofty  stories,  and  three  less 
considerable.  The  two  principal 
fronts  have  both  thirty-six  win- 
dows. At  the  four  angles  of  tixe 
palace,  there  is  over  the  cor- 
nice a  kind  of  square  tower,  or- 
namented in  front  with  two  co- 
lumns, two  pilasters,  ^nd  five  win- 
dows. The  centre  of  the  edifice 
is  also  surmounted  by  an  octa- 
gon cupola,  which  adds  conside- 
rably to  the  efi'ect.  This  palace 
lias  two  subterranean  stories,  one 
intended  for  kitchens  and  stab- 
les, and  the  other  underneath  it 
for  cellars.  These  subterranean 
apartments  are  very  deep,  and 
axe  nevertheless  as  light  as  if 
they  had  windows.  This  peculia- 
rity is  owing  to  the  skill  of  the 
architect,  who  has  contrived  so 
to  dispose  the  double  walls,  as* 
to  admit  the  light  between  them. 
The  grand  centre  door  opens 
into  a  msyestic  portico,  suppor- 
ted by  ninety-eight  columns  of 
Sicilian  stone  covered  with  va- 
luable marble.  This  portico  is 
507  feet  long,  and  extends  to  the 
opposite  or  garden  front,  on  the 
nothem  side.  It  has  three  octa- 
gonal vestibules,  two  of  which 
are  near  the  great  doors,  and  the 
other  is  in  the  centre  oi  the  edi- 
fice: four  sides  of  this  octagon 
lead  into  four  great  courts,  two 
more  are  comprised  in  tJie  por- 
tico, another  leads  to  a  lofty  and 
magnificent  staircase,  wad  the  last 


is  occupied  by  the  statue  of  Her- 
cules crowned  by  Glory.  Eacb 
of  the  side  doors  opens  into  one 
of  the  four  great  courts,  which 
are  246  feet  in  length  and  175 
in  breadth.  The  fronts  of  the  buil- 
ding that  overlook  these  courts 
are  equal  in  magnificence  to  those 
of  the  exterior;  they  are  formed 
of  Caserta  stone,  and  are  dispo- 
sed in  so  many  covered  arches, 
over  which  are  the  apartments. 

The  staircase  is  divided  into 
three  branches;  the  first  termi- 
nates where  the  two  others  com- 
mence, one  of  tiiem  is  on  the 
right  hand,  the  othei;  on  the  left; 
the  latter  ascends  to  the  vesti- 
bule of  the  chapel  and  the  royal 
apartments.  This  staircase  is  of 
a  noble  style  of  architecture  and 
is  ornamented  with  beautiful  mar- 
bles; it  consists  of  a  hundred 
steps,  each  formed  of  a  single 
piece  of  marble,  twenty-one  feet 
in  length;  and  the  surrounding 
walls  are  all  covered  with  beau- 
tifully-coloured marble.  On  the 
first  step  from  the  bottom  of  the 
staircase  are  two  well-executed 
marble  lions'.  The  first  landing- 
place  commands  a  view  of  three 
statues  in  their  niches,  represen- 
ting Truth,  Majesty,  and  Merit 

The  staircase  is  then  divided 
into  two  branches,  one  of  whidi 
leads  into  a  superb  vestibule  in 
the  form  of  an  octagon,  suppor- 
ted by  twenty-four  marble  co- 
lumns of  the  Corinthian  order, 
with  a  ceiling  ornamented  by 
beautiful  paintings.  The  centre 
door,  which  is  adorned  with  co- 
lunms  on  each  side,  opens  into 
the  chapel  and  the  omers  into 
the  royal  apartments. 

The  chapel  royal  has  an  open 
portico  on  each  side,  with  a  base 
twenty-one  feet  high,  from  which 
rise  sixteen  columns  of  green  Si- 
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dllan  marble,  forming  a  support 
'  for  the  ^nd  entablature  on  wnieb 
'  the  ceilinj^  rfests.  The  base  of  the 
-portico  presents  eight  openings 
and  as  many  windows,  correspon- 
ding in  number  with  the  columns. 
Amongst  these  columns  are  seen 
six  statues  of  saints.  The  great 
«ltar  is  ornamented  with  four 
beautify  pillars  of  yellow  marble, 
and  a  picture  representing  the 
Conception  of  the  Virgin. 

The  vestibule  of  this  chapel 
has  four  doors  which  open  into 
the  apartments  of  the  king,  queen, 
and  royal  family.  The  show  apart- 
ments consist  of  a  great  num- 
ber of  rooms,  disposed  in  admi- 
rable order,  a  few  adorned  with 
paintings,  marbles,  without  fur- 
niture; and  though,  from  its  si- 
tuation it  may  be  termed  a  coun- 
try villa,  it  must  nevertheless  be 
considered  as  a  most  magnificent 
royal  palacei 

From  one  of  the  courts  on  the 
.western  side  is  a  beautiful  the- 
atre, divided  into  several  tiers  of 
boxes,  and  ornamented  with  mar- 
bles and  columns,  and  excee- 
dingly splendid. 

On  the  nothern  side  of  the  par 
lace  are  some  extensive  gardens, 
delightful  groves,  disposed  nearly 
in  the  same  style  as  those  of 
Portici  and  Capo  di  Monte,  a 
grotto,  and  numerous  artificial 
cascaaes.  The  water  with  which 
the  palace  is  abundantly  suppled, 
as  well  as  that  flowing  constantly 
from  the  cascade  into  the  lake 
and  fountains  of  these  gardens, 
has  been  conveyed  thither  by 
means  of  the  aqueduct  of  Caserta, 
of  which  we  shall  give  a  descrip- 
tion hereafter;  at  the  extremity 
of  the  principal  walk  are  two 
beautiftu  groups  of  sculpture; 
that  on  th«  right  represents  Diana 


at  the  Bath;  on  the  left,  Actaeon 
transformed  into  a  Stag. 

Return  through  the  Oiardino 
Inglese  (English  garden). 

Aqueduct  of  Caserta, — This 
aqueduct,  which  surpasses,  or  at 
least  equals,  the  most  beautiful 
works  of  the  ancient  Romans,  and 
supplies  Caserta  with  Water,  is« 
suing  from  very  distant  sources, 
is  imdoubtedly  one  of  the  most 
wonderful  undertakings  of  Char- 
les in.  The  territory  of  Airola 
produces  a  great  abundance  of 
water,  arising  from  nine  springs 
which  flow  into  the  river  Faenza, 
passing  through  the  district  of 
»t  Agatha  of  the  Goths,  and 
aftei^ards  fall  into  the  river  Vol- 
tnmo.  These  streams  uniting  form- 
ed a  considerable  body  of  water, 
which  the  Chevalier  Louis  Van- 
vitelli  has  succeeded  in  convey- 
ing to  Caserta  by  means  of  this 
conduit. 

This  aqueduct  is  composed  of 
very  solid  brickwork,  covered 
over  with  a  particular  kind  of 
stucco,  which  resists  the  ravages 
of  the  water.  The  ^stance  from 
the  source  of  these  streams  to 
Caserta,  taken  in  a  strait  line, 
is  about  twelve  miles ;  but  follow- 
ing the  windings  of  the  aqueduct, 
it  is  about  twenty-seven.  The 
great  architect  employ^  in  this 
used  every  efi'ort  to  conduct  the 
waters  through  the  place  *which 
approached  nearest  to  a  level 
with  the  source;  he  was,  never- 
theless, unable  to  avoid  the  ob- 
stacles presented  by  two  high 
mountains,  beetween  which  lies 
the  valley  of  Maddalone,  surround- 
ed on  two  sides  by  lofty  heights, 
which  would  have  forced  the  wa- 
ters to  descend  in  this  plftce,  and 
afterwards  to  reascend  to  a  pro- 
digious height;  but  tJie  expe- 
rience  of  this  skilful  architect 
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seription,  at  the  Piano  Gate,  in- 
honour  of  Trajan,  and  anodier  in 
honour  of  Antoniniifi  Pins  (hoth 
nearly  obliterated),  another  under 
the  portico  of  the  church  of  St 
Antonino,  mentioning  a  temple 
dedicated    to    Venas;   columns, 
sarcophaffi,  and  altars,  may  still 
be  found  here.  Ancient  bas-reliefs 
of  dolphins,  the  emblems  (as  be- 
fore observed)  of  a  maritime  peo- 
ple, ornament  some  of  the  foun- 
tains. A  small  part  of  the  exterior 
vail  of  the  Pantheon  is  disco- 
verable  on   the   outside  of  the 
church  of  St  Bacolo;  and  fixed 
in  the  walls  of  an  archway,  lead- 
ing to  the  cathedral,  are  bas-re- 
liSs,  much  injured  by  time,  but 
very   beautifuL    The    cathedral 
eviaently  stands  upon  the  site  of 
an  ancient  temple,  the  court  of 
which  remains:  the  doorcase  of 
the  principal   entrance  to   this 
church   is  composed  of  Parian 
marble  finely  worked,  and  taken 
firom  the  temple  of  Apollo;  and 
the  superb  bas-reliefs  above  this 
splendid  doorcase  exhibits  gry- 
phons and  acanthus  leaves,  and 
likewise  belonged  originally  to 
the  temple  of  Apollo ;  as  did  the 
doorcase  of  one  of  the  lateral 
entrances  to    the    church,  and 
some  of  its  interior  ornaments. 
The  Archiepiscopal  palace  con- 
tains two  fine  Grecian  bas-reliefs, 
representing   the    Battle  of  the 
Amazons;  a  crozier  of  Corinthian 
brass,  supposed   to   have   been 
one  of  the  very  first  that  were 
made;   and,   in  the  garden,   a 
beautinil   Greek  vase,  probably 
designed  to  contain  the  aqua  lust- 
rale  of  the  ancients.  Beyond  the 
Piano  gate,  in  a  street  denomi- 
nated the  Borgo,  are  antiquities 
which    deserve   especial  notice, 
namely,  the  Greek  Piscinae,  re- 
paired oy  Antoninus  Pius,  in  the 


year  160,  and  sdll  quite  perfect 
Here  are  a  considerable  number 
of  wells,  apparently  intended  to 
ventilate  this  immense  resenroir, 
which  now,  as  in  times  past,  anp- 
plies  the  town  of  Sorrento  and 
its  Piano  with  excellent  purified 
water,  brought  through  an  aque- 
duct  from    the  Apennine.   The 
arches  of  the  reservoir  are  so 
skilfully  constructed  as  to  sup- 
port a  large  garden,  which  con- 
tains the  loftiest  <Mrange  trees  in 
the  whole  Piano;  and  adjoining 
this  garden  are  other  wells,  ap- 
parently intended  to  ventilate  the 
reservoir,  together  with  conside- 
rable remains  of  a  Crypto  Por- 
tions, and  a  structure  which  re- 
sembled a  Naumachia,  till  filled 
with  earth,  and  planted  with  ve- 
getables. Farther  on,  in  the  way 
to  the  village  of  St  Agnello,  is 
the  site  of  an  ancient  temple, 
supposed  to  have  been  dedlca^ 
ted  to  Venus ;  and  here  are  myrtle 
trees  so  large  and  apparently  so 
old,  that  one  could  almost  fancy 
them  coeval  with  the  temple  in 
the  court  of  which  th^  vegetate. 
At  the  end  of  a  lane,  near  the 
Capuchin  convent,  is  a  Masseria, 
where  remains  of  an  ancient  Ro- 
man edifice,  probably  a  temple 
consecrated  to  Vesta,    may  be 
traced.  Meta,  a  large  town,  im- 
mediately under    the   limestone 
mountains,  at  the  extremity  of 
the  Piano,  contains  a  handsome 
church,  beautifully  situated,  and 
near  which  are  several  very  old 
and  fine  wild  olive  trees,  repor- 
ted to  have  been  sacred  to  Mi- 
nerva :  and  this  circumstance,  uni- 
ted with  the  commanding  posi- 
tion of   the   church,  induces   a 
belief  that  it  was  built  on  the 
site  of  a  temple  dedicated  to  Mi- 
nerva. The  ancient  public  burial 
ground,  in  which  several  Phoeni- 
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dan  tombs,  skeletoiis,  Caiih^^ 
nian,  Greek,  and  Roman  coins, 
laa^B,  vases,  and  personal  oma- 
mentB,  have  b^en  discovered,  is 
situated  on  the  left  side  of  the 
hi^way  leading  from  Sorrento 
to  Ponte  Maggiore,  a  bridge  at 
the  base  of  <£e  limestone  moonr 
tains:  and  in  some  of  these  tombs 
skeletons  have  been  found,  from 
seven  to  eight  feet  long,  with 
skulls  large  in  proportioa  ratches 
of  ancient  pavement  are  seen  in 
the  streets  of  Sorrento;  which 
resemble  those  of  Pompeii,  as 
does  the  manner  in  which  the 
honses  are  constmcted.  The  for- 
tifications, though  of  modern  date, 
merit  notice,  because  they  are 
supposed  to  have  been  the  first 
erected,  either  in  Italy  or  Magna 
Graeeia,  for  the  purpose  of  hav- 
ing cannon  planted  on  them.  But 
the  object  peculiarly  interesting 
to  strangers  is  the  paternal  man- 
sion and  birth  place  of  the  ami- 
Me  though  unfortunate  Torquato 
Tasso,  one  of  the  greatest  poets 
whose  inspirations  have  shed  a 
lustre  over  modem  ages.  This 
mansion,  delightfully  situated  on 
.a  diff  supposed  to  have  been 
tibe  site  of  an  ancient  temple, 
displays,  on  an  outside  wall,  a 
mutilated  bust,  in  terra  cotta,  of 
the  immortal  bard;  and  in  the 
saloon  upstairs^  are,  a  marble 
bust,  called  Bernardo  Tasso,though 
more  probably  it  represents  a 
Roman  senator;  a  medalhon  of 
Alexander,  finely  executed;  an- 
other of  Julius  Caesar  when 
young;  another  of  Agrippina;  and 
another  of  Marcus  Aurelius ;  they 
are  ancient,  and  were  all  found 
at  Sorrento.  Beyond  the  saloon 
is  a  terrace,  commanding  an  ex- 
tensive view  of  the  bay  of  Na- 
?les;  but  the  chamber  in  which 
*orquatQ  Tasso  was  bom  is  fal- 


len into^  the  sea.  This  mandon 
now  belonffs  to  the  Duca  di  Lau-* 
rito,  who  descends  in  the  feoiale 
line  from  Tasso's  femilv.  When 
Bernardo ,  the  father  of  Torquato, 
came  from  northern  Italy  to  settle 
at  Sorrento,  he  found  its  streets 
ornamented  with  handsome  hou-* 
ses,  and  their  inhabitants  so  kind 
and  hospitable  to  foreigners,  that 
he  calls  the  town  "FAIbergo  della 
Cortesia;''  speaks  of  the  deli- 
ciousness  of  tne  fruit,  the  variety 
and  excellence  of  the  ammsd 
food;  and  then  adds;  ''L'aere  ^ 
si  sereno,  si  temperate,  si  sahiti- 
iero,  si  vitale,  che  gl'uomini,  che 
senza  provar  altro  cielo  d  vi- 
vono  sono  quasi  immortali."  Such^ 
likewise,  was  the  opinion  of  the 
andents  with  respect  to  the  Sor- 
rentine  climate;  ror  Galen,  one 
of  the  most  enlightened  and  sue* 
cessful  physidans  of  antiquity, 
advised  all  his  patients  who  re- 
quired invigorating  air  to  visit 
diis  Piano,  or  the  contiguous 
Lactarian  hills;  and  to  Galen, 
virtually,  are  the  Sorrentines,  in- 
debted for  the  reparation  oft  their 
Piscinae  (a.d.  160)  by  his  impe- 
rial patient,  Antoninus  Pius,  whom 
he  sent  hither.  There  is  no  spot 
in  southern  Italy,  or  Magna  Grae- 
eia, so  temperately  warm  during 
summer,  so  well  screened  from 
the  east  wind  during  winter  and 
spring,  or  so  much  calculated, 
at  all  seasons,  to  promote  longe- 
vity, as  the  -Piano  di  Sorrento. 
This  plain,  which  extends  about 
three  miles  in  lenght  and  one  in 
breadth,  appears  to  be  the  mouth 
of  an  extinct  volcano,  as  it  con- 
sists of  deep  and  narrow  ravi* 
nes,  now  formed  into  roads  and 
footpaths ;  volcanic  rocks,  caverns, 
and  small  level  spots  of  tufa; 
while  the  surrounding  mountains 
are  all  composed  of  limestone- 
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The  plain  is  one  continaed  series 
of  orchards,  divided  from  each 
other  by  walls,  and  intersected 
with  yillas,  towns,  and  villages. 
These  orchards,  however,  are  not 
of  the  common  sort;  for  h^e  the 
pomegranate,  the  aloe,  the  aca- 
cia, the  abeal,  the  mulberry,  the 
apple,  the  pear,  die  apricot,  the 
peach,  the  sorbus,  the  fig,  the 
vine,  the  olive,  the  bay,  the  cy- 
press, the  chestnut,  the  walnut, 
the  wide-speading  oak,  and  mag- 
nificent maritime  stonepine,  are 
so  beautifully  mingled  and  con- 
trasted with  multitudes  of  oran- 
ges and  lemons,  that  persons 
standing  on  an  eminence ,  and 
looking  down  upon  this  spot, 
might  fancy  it  the  garden  of  the 
Hesperides.  The  plain  rises  gra- 
duaUy  to  the  height  of  a  thous- 
and feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  is  bounded  by  the  Mon- 
tes  Lactarii,  beyond  which,  on 
the  east,  rises  me  mountain  of 
St  Angelo,  reputed  to  be  5,000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ; 
therefore  the  sun,  during  sum- 
mer, does  not  shine  on  the  Piano 
till  three-queers  of  an  hour  after 
he  has  risen;  and  when  he  des- 
cends into  the  caves  of  Thetis, 
the  Piano  is  sheltered  from  his 
beams  by  western  mountains; 
consequently  every  summer  night 
is  deliciously  cool.  Moreover  Ais 
Piano ,  being  a  narow  peninsula 
between  the  immense  bay  of  Na- 
ples and  the  still  more  extensive 
gulf  of  Salerno ,  is  fanned  con- 
tinually by  sea  breezes ;  neither 
can  reflected  heat  be  felt  here, 
because  the  trees  completely  sha- 
dow the  earth ;  and  as  they  are, 
generally  speaking ,  evergreens, 
except  the  deciduous  plants  whose 
leaves  feed  silkworms  and  cattle, 
Sorrento  and  the  whole  Piano 
are   exempt    from   the  noxious 


damps  of  antmnn,  produced  by 
the  annual  decay  of  vegetation; 
while  the  immense  and  lofty 
mountain  of  St  Angek)  semens 
them,  during  winter,  from  easterly 
winds.  The  Piano  contains  only 
two  modem  edifices  worthy  of 
notice:  one  is  the  Villa  Oorreale, 
much  admired  for  its  beautifiil 
staircase;  and  the  other  is  the 
Cocnmella,  which,  like  the  houses 
at  Pompeii,  has  a  vestibule,  and 
beyond  it  an  open  quadrangle, 
containing  a  cnriously-constmctea 
well  of  excellent  water.  Under  this 
quadrangle  are  a  crypto  porticus 
and  a  lar^e  reservoir,  the  latter 
of  which  IS  said  to  communicate 
with  the  ancient  Greek  Piscinae. 
The  upper  story  of  the  Gocumella 
boasts  a  terrace  which  commands 
one  of  the  loveliest  prospects 
existing.  The  only  wide  carriage 
road  01  the  Piano  is  three  miles 
in  length,  and  formed  by  means 
of  bridges  thrown  over  the  ra- 
vines; the  otiier  publics  paths 
are  narrow,  thougn  sufficiently 
wide  for  Sorrentine  carriages :  and 
all  lie  between  lofty  walls,  which, 
however  injurious  to  the  beauty 
of  the  landscape,  afford  shade  even 
at  mid-day  during  summer,  and 
protection  from  equinoxial  and 
wintry  storms  of  wind.  The  town 
of  Sorrento  and  its  dependencies 
contain  about  80,000  inhabitants, 
who  still  deserve  the  character 
given  of  them  by  Bernardo  Tasso, 
with  respect  to  their  attention 
and  kindness  to  foreigners.  Hospi- 
table, so  far  as  making  enter- 
tainments goes,  they  cannot  be, 
having  no  longer  the  power ;  but 
their  fruit,  time,  and  services  are 
always  at  the  command  of  a  fo- 
reigner. Three  or  four  genera- 
tions of  one  family  often  live  to- 
gether here,  under  the  same  roof, 
according  to  the  ancient  Grecian 
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imstom;  and  it  is  not  tmeommon 
to  see  grandfathers  and  grand- 
mothers aboye  ninety  years  old, 
and  perfectly  exempt  from  infir- 
mities. With  respect  to  the  health- 
fahiess  of  the  cumate,  therefore, 
Bernardo  Tasso  seems  again  to 
haye  judged  right;  and,  with  re- 
gard to  provisions,  beef,  yeal,  fish, 
butter,  milk,  honey,  fruits,  and 
water,  are  all  excellent.  Hog-meat 
is  BO  peculiarly  fine,  that  hogs 
are  denominated  ^^e  citizens  of 
Sorrento  f  and  the  wine  of  ^s 
district  is  light  and  wholesome, 
although  less  esteemed  now  than 
it  was  by  the  ancients.  Another 
circumstance,  namely,  the  clean- 
liness of  the  Sorrentmes,  with  re- 
spect to  their  persons,  houses,' 
and  public  baths,  tends  much  to 
promote  the  salubrity  of  their 
Piano;  and  owing  to  the  local 
situation  of  this  favoured  spot, 
Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  qut  of 
doors,  when  properly  guarded 
from  refected  neat,  seldom  rises 
higher  here,  during  the  day,  in 
June,  July,  August,  and  Septem- 
ber, than  76** ;  never  higher  than 
from  62^^  to  64<^,  during  the  night ; 
and  during  the  peculiarly  warm 
sunmiers  of  the  years  1825  and 
1826,  its  utmost  heisht,  at  the 
hottest  period  of  the  day,  seldom 
reached  77®.  In  winter  it  rarely 
falls  below  temperate. 

Lodging  houses  may  be  pro- 
cured here  at  moderate  prices^ 
and  the  sobriety,  civility,  and  ge- 
neral good  conduct  of  the  Sor- 
rentines,  is  a  great  recommen- 
dation to  their  Piano,  by  enabling 
strangers  to  walk  alone  at  any 
hour  of  the  day  or  night,  in  this 
district,  without  risk  of  being  in- 
sulted or  pillaged.'^ 


ENVmONS  OF  SORRENTO. 

The  mountains  which  border 
the  Piano  di  Sorrento  abound  with 
delightful  walks  and  rides ;  among 
the  latter  that  to  the  Conti  dell  a 
Fontanelle,  e  di  Cermenna,  is  par- 
ticularly admired.  Conti  seems  to 
be  a  corruption  of  the  word  Colli, 
hills  which  are  situated  between 
two  and  three  miles  from  the 
town  of  Sorrento,  and  present  a 
magnificent  view  of  the  gulfs  of 
Naples  and  Salerno  (both  dis- 
played at  the  same  moment), 
the  three  islands  of  the  Sirens, 
anciently  the  Sirenusae  lusulae, 
immortalized  by  Homer,  one  of 
which  contains  ruins  of  an  an- 
cient temple,  the  coast  nearAmalfi, 
the  site  of  Paestum,  and  the  heigts 
near  the  gulf  of  Policastro.  Dur- 
ing the  months  of  September  and 
October,  immense  nets  for  catch- 
ing quails  are  erected  on  the  spot; 
below  which  is  the  tunny  fishery 
on  the  right,  and  on  the  left  a 
stupendous  arch,  formed  by  the 
hand  of  nature,  near  the  margin 
of  the-  gulf  of  Salerno ;  which 
arch,  and  the  path  leading  to  it, 
furnish  fine  subjects  for  the  pen- 
cil. In  order  to  see  this  arch 
(called  Arco  di  St  Elia),  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  pass  the  wine-house 
on  the  summit  of  the  hill,  which 
rises  between  the  gulfs  of  Na- 
ples and  Salerno;  then  turning 
into  a  path  on  the  left,  through 
a  small  messaria,  terminated  by 
a  clifi',  down  which  is  a  goat 
track  terminated  by  the  arch. 

The  ride  from  the  town  of  Sor- 
rento, through  Arola,  to  St  Ma- 
ria Castello,  occupies  about  three 
hours  and  a  half  in  going,  but 
rather  less  in  returning;  and  dis- 
plays beautiful  and  sublime  sce- 
nery. On  reaching  the  foot  of  a 
hillock  crowned  by  the  church  o^ 
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Arola,  the  traveller  should  turn 
to  the  left ;  passing  down  a  lane, 
and  thence  proceeding  through 
a  pergola  to  a  cottage ;  on  the 
left  of  which  are  steps  leading 
to  a  pretty  coppice,  composed  of 
arhuti,  Meoiterranean  heaths,  and 
other  shrubs;  and  the  extremity 
of  this  coppice  is  a  cliff,  which 
commands  the  whole  Piano  di 
Sorrento,  the  bay  of  Naples,  Ve- 
suvius, and  part  of  the  gulf  of 
Salerno.  After  having  seen  this 
view,  the  traveller  should  go  back 
to  the  foot  of  the  hillock  crowned 
by  the  church  of  Arola;  thence 
ascending  the  hill  on  the  right, 
beyond  the  church,  and  passing 
through  a  village,  and  a  chestnut 
wood,  to  the  commencement  of 
an  eminence,  on  which  stands  the 
chapel  of  St  Maria  Castello.  At 
tiie  base  of  this  eminence  is  a 
path  on  the  right,  leading  to  the 
brink  of  a  precipice,  which  com- 
mands a  sublime  view  of  the  town 
of  Positano,  the  line  of  coast  ex- 
tending toward  Amalfi,  and  the 
immense  gulf  of  Salerno.  After 
having  seen  this  view,  the  tra- 
veller should  proceed  to  St  Ma- 
ria Castello,  and  then  walk  to 
the  edge  of  a  cliff  on  the  right 
of  a  chapel,  and  displaying  a 
prospect  somewhat  similar  to  3iat 
last  mentioned,  but  more  exten- 
sive. Near  the  chapel  of  St  Ma- 
ria Castello  is  a  solitary  cottage, 
where  bread,  water,  and  food  for 
mules,  may  be  procured;  and 
where  persons  who  bring. a  cold 
dinner  with  them  may  find  a 
small  room  to  sit  in,  during  their 
meal. 

Camaldoli,  a  suppressed  but 
once  magnificent  convent,  situa- 
ted on  the  summit  of  one  of  the 
Lactarian  hills,  and  well  worth 
seeing,  is  not  more  than  half  an 
hour's  walk  from  Arola,  through 


a  chestnut  grove;  bat  persons 
who  like  horse  exerdse  usually 
ride  from  Ponte  Maggiore  to  Ca- 
maldoli, a  distance  of  about  two 
miles,  and  return  byway  of  Arola^ 

The  ascent  from  the  Piano  di 
Sorrento  to  the  summit  of  Monte 
Sant'  Angelo  is  not  so  easy  as 
from  Castellamare ;  but,  never- 
theless, ladies  carried  by  portan- 
tini,  have  been  known  to  go  and 
return  in  one  day ;  and  for  gentle- 
men, this  excursion,  with  Sie  aid 
of  mules,  is  not  very  toilsome^ 
The  heights  of  Sant'  Angelo  are 
covered  by  noble  woods,  and  em- 
bellished with  beeches,  unique 
in  size  and  beauty;  the  views  in 
all  directions  are  sublime;  and 
the  repositories  lor  ice,  or  more 
properly  frozen  snow,  which  sup- 
ply Naples  and  its  environs  with 
that  indispensable  luxury,  merit 
observation.  The  snow  is  pre- 
served by  being  thrown  into  pits 
about  fifty  feet  deep,  and  twenty- 
five  broad  at  the  top,  in  the  form 
of  a  sugar  loaf.  About  three  feet 
from  the  bottom  is  awooden  grate, 
which  serves  for  a  drain,  if  any 
of  the  snow  should  happen  Uy 
melt;  and  before  it  is  thrown  in^ 
the  pits  are  lined  with  straw  and 
thepnmings  of  trees.  When  thrown 
in  the  snow  is  rammed  down  till; 
it  becomes  a  solid  mass.  It  is 
afterwards  covered  with  a  roof 
in  the  form  of  a  low  cone,  and 
chiefly  composed  of  prunings  of 
trees  and  straw. 

The  ride  going  from  the  town 
of  Sorrento  to  St  Agata,  by  the 
new  road,  and  returning  through 
Massa,  by  the  lower  road,  occu- 
pies about  three  hours,  and  ex- 
hibits beautiful  scenery.  The  di- 
stance from  Sorrento  to  St  Agata^ 
by  the  new  road,  is  little  more 
than  a  mile;  from  St  Agata  to 
Massa,  about  two  miles ;  and  from. 
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Hassa,  by  the  lower  road,  to  Sor- 
rento; about  three  Kales  ;  the  town 
of  Massa,  nearly  a  mile  in  length, 
not  being  taken  into  this  com- 
potation.  St  Agata,  placed  at  the 
summit  of  one  of  the  Lactarian 
hills,  looking  down  on  the  gulf 
of  Salerno ,  is  a  pretty  .village ; 
at  the  end  of  which,  hanging  over 
the  gulf,  stands  a  spacious  villa, 
called  the  Belvedere,  and  proxi- 
mate to  a  terrace  commanding  a 
superb  view  of  the  promontory 
of  Minerva,  the  islands  of  the 
Sirens,  and  the  whole  extent  of 
the  gulf. 

Maaaa  was  a  celebrated  town 
in  remote  ages,  so  celebrated, 
that  it  gave,  and  indeed  still  gi- 
ves its  name  to  the  whole  district, 
on  and  adjoining  the  promontory 
of  Minerva,  near  which  it  stands. 
We  are  told  by  classic  writers, 
that  the  sirens,  Thelxiepaea  and 
Aglaopheme,  queens  of  certain 
small  islands  named  Sirenusae, 
and  situated  in  the  Posidonian 
gulf,  likewise  bore  sway  over  the 
promontory  of  Minerva,  and  the 
town  of  Massa;  where  during  the 
reign  of  these  siren  queens,  in 
the  days  of  Ulysses,  there  was 
an  academy  renowned  for  learn- 
ing and  eloquence]  but  the  stu- 
dents abused  their  knowledge, 
"to  the  colouring  of  wrong,  and 
the  corruption  of  manners ;"  con- 
sequently, the  sirens  were  fabled, 
by  the  sweetness  of  their  voices, 
to  draw  the  unwary  into  ruin. 
Massa  is  delightfully  situated 
among  vineyards  and  olive  gar- 
dens, on  a  cliff,  washed  by  the 
waves  of  the  bay  of  Naples,  but 
not  sufficiently  high  to  command 
a  view  of  the  islands  of  the  Si- 
rens. Vestiges  of  an  aqueduct, 
and  other  ancient  buildings,  may 
be  traced  here;  and  the  town 
contains  a   small   cathedral   (in 


which  there  is  a  little  picture  of 
the  Holy  Family,  attributed  to 
Raphael);  a  small  episcopal  pa- 
lace, a^oining  the  cathedral ;  a 
handsome  church,  near  the  ma- 
rina; and  several  good  houses. 
The  annual  f6te  in  this  church, 
on  the  15th  of  August,  tiie  fair 
during  that  day,  and  the  fire- 
works in  the  evening,  are  sup- 
Eosed  to  be  relics  of  the  Feriae 
tativae,  celebrated  annually  by 
the  Latins,  and  probably  derived 
from  the  Greeks.  There  often  is 
good  music  in  the  church  at  this 
festival,  and  a  striking  display 
of  beauty  among  the  female  pea- 
sants. 

SORRENTO   TO   AMALFI. 

This  excursion  is  particularly 
interesting;  and  may  be  accom- 
plished with  ease,  when  the  we- 
ather is  cool  and  serene,  either 
by  land  the  whole  way,  or  in 
part  by  water. 

The  most  eligible  mode  of  going 
from  Sorrento  to  Amalfi,  sup- 
posing the  weather  favourable, 
is  either  to  ride,  or  be  carried 
in  a  chaise-h-porteurs ,  to  that 
part  of  the  conti  where  begins 
a  rapid  descent,  called  theSca- 
ricatojo;  thence  descending  on 
foot  to  the  Marinalla  of  the  Sea* 
ricatojo  in  the  gulf  of  Salerno; 
where  a  boat,  ordered  over  night, 
and  of  the  largest  size  that  the 
Marinella  affords,  should  be  in 
attendance.  The  ride  to  the  Sca- 
riacatojo  occupies  about  an  hour 
and  a  quarter;  and  the  descent, 
which  though  steep  is  not  dan- 
gerous, occupies  about  an  hour. 
On  reaching  the  Marinella,  tra- 
vellers should  embark,  without 
loss  of  time,  for  Amain ,  passing 
Positano,  a  romantically  situated 
town,  peopled  by  rich  merchants, 
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and  containing  handBome  houses. 
The  time  occupied  in  rowing  from 
the  Marinella  of  the  Scaricatojo 
to  Amalfi  is  generally  speaking, 
somewhat  Jess  than  three  hours. 
The  whole  coast  exhibits  delight- 
ful scenery;  and  the  situation  of 
Amalfi  is  picturesque  beyond  the 
power  of  words  to  describe. 
Amalfii  boasts  much  of  its  high 
antiquity;  and  still  more  of  a 
copy  of  Justinian's  Pandects  hav- 
ing been  found  here;  and  of  the 
improvement,  almost  amounting 
to  the  discovery  of  the  use,  of 
the  mariner's  compass,  made  a.d. 
1302,  by  an  Amalfitan  called 
Flavio  Gisia.  Almalfi,  in  the 
middle  ages,  was  a  very  powerful 
republic;  and  its  citizens  (who 
were  intelligent  and  courageous) 
monopolized,  about  the  ninth 
century,  great  part  of  the  trade 
of  ilie  east 

Another  pleasant  water  excur- 
sion may  be  made  to  Capri.  This 
island,  situated  about  five  leagues 
from  Sorrento,  is  a  picturesque 
mass  of  calcareous  rocks,  nine 
miles  in  circumference ;  and  was 
anciently  called  Capreae,  from 
being  peopled  with  goats.  Its  ori- 
ginal inhabitants,  goats  excepted, 
are  supposed  to  have  been  a  co- 
lony from  Acamania,  in  Epirus ; 
who  were  superseded  by  the  ci- 
tizens of  Neapolis ;  and  they,  ac- 
cording to  Strabo,  gave  it  in  ex- 
change for  Ischia,  to  Augustus. 
It  is  celebrated  for  having  been 
chosen  by  him  as  an  occasional 
retreat;  and  by  Tiberius  as  a 
residence  during  several  years. 
Augustus  embellished  it  with 
splendid  buildings;  and  his  un- 
worthy successor  had,  in  this 
small  island,  twelve  superb  vil- 
las, strongly  fortified,  and  con- 
secrated to  the  twelve  superior 
""  eathen  deities.  But  as  persons 


were  sent  to  Capri,  on  tlie  de* 
mise  of  Tiberius,  to  danolish 
his  works  so  completely  as  not 
to  leave  one  stone  upon  another^ 
it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  where 
several  of  these  edifices  stood.. 
The  island  now  contains  about 
12,000  inhabitants,  the  town  of 
Capii  (where  the  Archbishop  of 
Sorrento  has  an  episcopal  pa- 
lace) and  the  village  of  Ana* 
Capri:  the  ascent  to  which  is  by 
535  steps.  Tbe  inhabitants  chiefly 
consist  of  landholders,  mecha* 
nics,  sailors,  and  husbandmen: 
perfect  equality  reigns  among 
them;  every  person  appears  in- 
dustrious; very  few  are  wret- 
chedly poor;  and  so  salubrious 
is  the  climate,  that  scarcely  any 
maladies  visit  this  spot.  The  soQ 
produces  excellent  wine,  oil,  grain, 
and  vegetables  of  every  descrip- 
tion, among  which  is  the  erba 
ruggine,  used  by  dyers.  Immense 
flights  of  quails  visit  Capri  dur- 
ing the  month  of  September,  and 
are  caught  in  nets,  to  supply  the 
Naples  market. 

The  most  convenient  way  of 
managing  this  excursion  is  to  hire 
a  boat  at  Sorrento,  taking  a  lunch 
with  you,  and, setting  out  early 
in  the  morning;  as  about  ten 
hours  are  required^  for  rowing 
to  the  island,  seeing  its  antiqui- 
ties, and  returning  to  dinner  at 
Sorrento. 

The  chief  object  of  interest 
to  strangers  visiting  Capri  is  the 
blue  cave,  or  Grotta  Azzura, 
situated  westward  of  the  usual 
landingplace,  and  about  one  mile 
and  a  half  distant  from  it  This 
singular  cavern  is  well  worthy 
a  visit,  but  those,  who  do  so  are 
obliged  to  place  themselves  ho- 
rizontally in  the  little  bark  de- 
stined to  convey  them  through 
a  low  and  narrow  aperture,  which. 
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i&  so  small  as  to  excite  an  ap- 
prehension of  being  swamped  on 
enterning.*  The  colour  of  the  water 
wldch  fiUs  the  carern  precisely 
resembles  that  of  the  large  blue 
bottles  with  lamps  behinof  them 
seen  in  chemists',  windows ;  and 
this  water  appears  to  act  like 
the  lens  of  a*  telescope,  by  con- 
ducting the  rays  of  the  snn  und 
the  reflection  of  the  brilliant  skies 
of  Magna  Graecia  into  the  cayem. 
After  the  eye  has  been  for  a  few 
moments  accustomed  to  a  light 
to  magical,  the  stupendous  vault 
of  this  gigantic  bath  is  discove- 
rable, ricfly  studded  with  stalac- 
tites, and  assuming,  in  consequence 
of  a  strong  reflection  from  that 
transparent  blue  water,  exactly 
the  same  tint  The  cavern  con- 
tains broken  steps  leading  to  a 
subterraneous  passage,  the  length 
of  which  is  unknown;  it  being 
impossible  to  reach  the  end,  owing 
to  an  impediment  formed  by  earth 
and  stones,  Masonry  seems  to 
have  been  employed  in  the  con- 
struction of  these  steps  and  pas- 
sage, which  probably  communi- 
cated either  with  one  of  Tibe- 
rius's  villas,  or  that  of  Julia,  the 
niece  of  Augustus ;  but  the  ca- 
vern, although  it  may  have  been 
used  as  a  bathing-place,  is  evi- 
dently the  work  of  nature. 


*  Snch  an  occurrence  nearly  took  place 
«n  the  day  I  vitited  this  singular  Cave.  By 
a  little  bad  manag^ement,  and  a  little  too 
much  swel),  the  boat  did  not  enter  on  the 
ftrst  attempt,  consequently  the  next  wave 
dashed  into  the  boat  in  which  my  excellent 
fMead  Kins,  and  his  Finland  chere  amie, 
were  comfortably  horisontalised  in  the 
stem-sheets.  The  consternation  of  the  two 
on  receiving  this  briny  bath  can  be  more 
readily  imagined  than  described.  Seriously, 
whenever  there  is  the  least  swell,  avoid 
antemlag;  no  dependence  can  be  placed 
on  the  boatmen,  who  would  rislc  your  life, 
And  even  their  own,  for  a  few  earlins. 

N.  B.—A  passport  is  not  necessary  to 
▼Isit  the  island. 


ROUTE  40. 

NAPLES  TO  CASERTA  AND  CAPUA. 

Railroad  trains  six  times  a  day ; 
the  station  to  Caserta  is  a  litfle 
beyond  the  Pompeii  station. 

Istcl.  2ndcl. 
Fares  to  Caserta    ...    45  gr.    36  gr. 
—        Capua  ....    60  „     48  „ 

CASERTA. 

This  town  is  indebted  for  its 
origin  to  King  Charles  m,  who 
built  there  an  immense  palace, 
and  other  stupendous  works,  du- 
ring which  thousands  Of  people 
were  variously  employed.  The 
present  city  is  to  be  oistinguis- 
hed  from  another  of  the  same 
name  lying  on  the  Tiphatine 
mountains  at  three  miles'  distance 
from  the  new  Caserta,  and  which 
is  still  an  archiepiscopal  seat. 

Strangers  before  leaving  Nap- 
les shomd  get  permission  to  visit 

The  Boyal  Palace  and  Gar- 
dens.— Charles  IH,  after  havinc 
built  the  palace  of  Portici  ana 
that  of  Capo  di  Monte,  became 
so  deliffhted  with  the  beautiflil 
plain  of  Caserta,  that  he  resol- 
ved to  build  another  there.  This 
plain  is  situated  at  thirteen  mi- 
les' distance  from  Naples,  eight 
from  Aversa,  and  very  near  the 
great  fortress  of  Capua,  which, 
under  all  circumstances,  offered 
him  a  secure  asylum:  it  also 
abounded  with  game.  These  ad- 
vantages, combined  with  the  sa- 
lubrity of  the  climate,  induced 
the  king  to  decide  at  once,  and 
he  accordingly  sent  to  Rome,  in 
the  year  1752,  for  the  celebrated 
architect,  Louis  Vanvitelli,  who 
constructed  this  palace,  winch  is 
decidedly  the  most  magnificent 
and  most  regular  edifice  in  Italy. 

This  building  is  of  a  rectangu* 
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lar  form,  803  feet  in  length,  and 
623  in  breadth.  Each  of  &e  prin- 
cipal fronts  has  three  grand  en- 
trances. The  middle  one  is  orna- 
mented with  four  columns  of  mar- 
ble, about  twenty-two  feet  high, 
besides  the  base;  an  equal  num- 
ber of  columns  ornament  the  up- 
per windows,  and  two  more  stand 
at  the  two  sidedoors,  and  each 
of  its  four  fronts  is  divided  into 
'  two  lofty  stories,  and  three  less 
considerable.  The  two  principal 
fronts  have  both  thirty-six  win- 
dows. At  the  four  angles  of  tiie 
palace,  there  is  over  the  cor- 
nice a  kind  of  square  tower,  or- 
namented in  front  with  two  co- 
lumns, two  pilasters,  ^nd  five  win- 
dows. The  centre  of  the  edifice 
is  also  surmounted  by  an  octa- 
gon cupola,  which  adds  conside- 
rably to  the  efi'ect  This  palace 
lias  two  subterranean  stories,  one 
intended  for  kitchens  and  stab- 
les, and  the  other  underneath  it 
for  cellars.  These  subterranean 
apartments  are  very  deep,  and 
>are  nevertheless  as  light  as  if 
they  had  windows.  This  peculia- 
rity is  owing  to  the  skill  of  the 
architect,  who  has  contrived  so 
to  dispose  the  double  walls,  as* 
to  admit  the  light  between  them. 
The  grand  centre  door  opens 
into  a  ms^estic  portico,  suppor- 
ted by  ninety-eight  columns  of 
Sicilian  stone  covered  with  va- 
luable marble.  This  portico  is 
507  feet  long,  and  extends  to  the 
opposite  or  garden  front,  on  the 
nothem  side.  It  has  three  octa- 
gonal vestibules,  two  of  which 
are  near  the  great  doors,  and  the 
other  is  in  the  centre  oi  the  edi- 
fice: four  sides  of  this  octagon 
lead  into  four  great  courts,  two 
more  are  comprised  in  tJie  por- 
tico, another  leads  to  a  lofty  and 
magnificent  staircase,  and  the  last 


is  occupied  by  the  statue  of  Her- 
cules crowned  by  Glory.  Each 
of  the  side  doors  opens  into  one 
of  the  four  great  courts,  which 
are  246  feet  in  length  and  175 
in  breadth.  The  fronts  of  the  buil- 
ding that  overlook  these  courts 
are  equal  in  magnificence  to  those 
of  the  exterior;  they  are  formed 
of  Caserta  stone,  and  are  dispo- 
sed in  so  many  covered  arches, 
over  which  are  the  apartments. 

The  staircase  is  divided  into 
three  branches;  the  first  termi- 
nates where  the  two  others  com- 
mence, one  of  them  is  on  the 
right  hand,  the  other  on  the  left; 
the  latter  ascends  to  the  vesti- 
bule of  the  chapel  and  the  royal 
apartments.  This  staircase  is  of 
a  noble  style  of  architecture  and 
is  ornamented  with  beautiftd  mar- 
bles; it  consists  of  a  hundred 
steps,  each  formed  of  a  single 
piece  of  marble,  twenty-one  feet 
in  length ;  and  the  surrounding 
walls  are  all  covered  with  beau- 
tifully-coloured marble.  On  the 
first  step  from  the  bottom  of  the 
staircase  are  two  well-executed 
marble  lions'.  The  first  landing- 
place  commands  a  view  of  three 
statues  in  their  niches,  represen- 
ting Truth,  Majesty,  and  Merit 

The  staircase  is  then  divided 
into  two  branches,  one  of  which 
leads  into  a  superb  vestibule  in 
the  form  of  an  octagon,  suppor- 
ted by  twenty-four  marble  co- 
lumns of  the  Corinthian  order, 
with  a  ceiling  ornamented  by 
beautiful  paintmffs.  The  centre 
door,  which  is  adorned  with  co- 
lunms  on  each  side,  opens  into 
the  chapel  and  Uie  otiiers  into 
the  royal  apartments. 

The  chapel  royal  has  an  open 
portico  on  each  side,  with  a  base 
twenty-one  feet  high,  from  which 
rise  sixteen  columns  of  green  Si- 
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-cilian  marble,  forming  a  support 
'  ibr  the  grand  entablature  on  which 
'  the  ceiling  rfests.  The  base  of  the 
portico  presents  eight  openings 
and  as  many  windows,  correspon- 
ding in  number  with  the  columns. 
Amongst  these  columns  are  seen 
six  statues  of  saints.  The  great 
altar  is  ornamented  with  four 
beautiful  pillars  of  yellow  marble, 
and  a  picture  representing  the 
Conception  of  the  Virgin. 

The  vestibule  of  this  chapel 
has  four  doors  which  open  into 
the  apartments  of  the  king,  queen, 
and  royal  family.  The  show  apart- 
ments consist  of  a  great  num- 
ber of  rooms,  disposed  in  admi- 
rable order,  a  few  adorned  with 
paintings,  marbles,  without  fur- 
niture; and  though,  from  its  si- 
tuation it  may  be  termed  a  coun- 
try villa,  it  must  nevertheless  be 
considered  as  a  most  magnificent 
royal  palace! 

From  one  of  the  courts  on  the 
.western  side  is  a  beautiful  the- 
atre, divided  into  several  tiers  of 
boxes,  and  ornamented  with  mar- 
bles and  columns,  and  excee- 
dingly splendid. 

On  the  nothern  side  of  the  pa- 
lace are  some  extensive  gardens, 
delightful  groves,  disposed  nearly 
in  the  same  style  as  those  of 
Portici  and  Capo  di  Monte,  a 
grotto,  and  numerous  artificial 
cascades.  The  water  with  which 
the  palace  is  abundantly  suppled, 
as  well  as  that  flowing  constantly 
from  the  cascade  into  the  lake 
and  fountains  of  these  gardens, 
has  been  conveyed  thiSier  by 
means  of  the  aqueduct  of  Caserta, 
of  which  we  shall  give  a  descrip- 
tion hereafter;  at  tiie  extremity 
of  the  principal  walk  are  two 
beautifm  groups  of  sculpture; 
that  on  the  right  represents  Diana 


at  the  Bath;  on  the  left,  Actaeon 
transformed  into  a  Stag. 

Return  through  the  Oiardino 
Inglese  (English  garden). 

Aqueduct  of  Caserta, — This 
aqueduct,  which  surpasses,  or  at 
least  equals,  the  most  beautiful 
works  of  the  ancient  Romans,  and 
supplies  Caserta  with  water,  is- 
suing from  very  distant  sources, 
is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most 
wonderful  undertakings  of  Char- 
les m.  The  territory  of  Airola 
produces  a  great  abundance  of 
water,  arising  from  nine  springs 
which  flow  into  the  river  Faenza, 
passing  through  the  district  of 
St  Agatha  of  the  Goths,  and 
afterwards  fall  into  the  river  Vol- 
tnmo.  These  streams  uniting  form- 
ed a  considerable  body  of  water, 
which  the  Chevalier  Louis  Van- 
vitelli  has  succeeded  in  convey- 
ing to  Caserta  by  means  of  this 
conduit. 

This  aqueduct  is  composed  of 
very  solid  brickwork,  covered 
over  with  a  particular  kind  of 
stucco,  which  resists  tiie  ravages 
of  the  water.  The  distance  from 
the  source  of  these  streams  to 
Caserta,  taken  in  a  strait  line, 
is  about  twelve  miles ;  but  follow- 
ing the  windings  of  the  aqueduct, 
it  is  about  twenty-seven.  The 
great  architect  employtfd  in  this 
used  every  efi'ort  to  conduct  the 
waters  through  the  place  'which 
approached  nearest  to  a  level 
with  the  soujrce;  he  was,  never- 
theless, unable  to  avoid  the  ob- 
stacles presented  by  two  high 
mountains,  beetween  which  lies 
the  valley  of  Maddalone,  surround- 
ed on  two  sides  by  lofly  heights, 
which  would  have  forcea  the  wa- 
ters to  descend  in  this  place,  and 
afterwards  to  reascend  to  a  pro- 
digious height;  but  the  expe- 
rience  of  tills  skilful  archite 
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Bexjption,  at  the  Piano  Gate,  in- 1  year  160^  and  gtill  quite  perfect* 
honour  of  Trajan,  and  another  in  Here  are  a  cansiderable  noaber 


h(moar  of  Antoninus  Pins  (both 
nearly  obliterated),  another  under 
the  portico  of  the  church  of  St 
Antonino,  mentioning  a  temple 
dedicated    to    Venus;   columns, 
sarcophaffi,  and  altars,  may  still 
be  found  here.  Ancient  bas-reliefe 
of  dolphins,  the  emblems  (as  be- 
fore observed)  of  a  maritime  peo- 
ple, ornament  some  of  the  foun- 
tains. A  small  part  of  the  exterior 
wall  of  the  Pantheon  is  disco- 
verable  on  the   outside  of  the 
church  of  St  Bacolo;  and  fixed 
in  the  walls  of  an  archway,  lead- 
ing to  the  cathedra],  are  bas-re- 
liefs, much  injured  by  time,  but 
yerr   beautifiiL    The    cathedral 
evidently  stands  upon  the  site  of 
an  ancient  temple,  the  court  of 
which  remains:  the  doorcase  of 
the  principal   entrance   to   this 
church   is  composed  of  Parian 
marble  finely  worked,  and  taken 
from  the  temple  of  Apollo;   and 
the  superb  bas-reliefs  above  this 
splendid  doorcase  exhibits  gry- 
phons and  acanthus  leaves,  and 
likewise   belonged  originally  to 
the  temple  of  Apollo ;  as  did  the 
doorcase  of  one  of  the  lateral 
entrances  to    the    church,   and 
some  of  its  interior   ornaments. 
The  Archiepiscopal  palace  con- 
tains two  fine  Grecian  bas-reliefs, 
representing  the    Battle   of  the 
Amazons ;  a  crozier  of  Corinthian 
brass,  supposed   to   have   been 
one  of  the  very  first  <hat  were 
made;   and,   in  the  garden,   a 
beautinil   Greek  vase,  probably 
designed  to  contain  the  aqua  lust- 
rale  of  the  ancients.  Beyond  the 
Piano  gate,  in  a  street  denomi- 
nated the  Borgo,  are  antiquities 
which    deserve   especial  notice, 
namely,  the  Greek  Piscinae,  re- 
paired by  Antoninus  Pius,  in  the 


of  wdJs,  apparently  intended  ta 
ventilate  this  immense  resenroir, 
which  now,  as  in  times  past,  sup- 
plies the  town  of  Sorrento  and 
its  Piano  with  excellent  purified 
water,  brought  through  an  aqyae- 
duct   from    the  Apennines.  The 
arches  of  the  reservoir  are  so 
skilfully  constructed  as  to  sup- 
port a  large  garden,  which  con- 
tains the  loftiest  orao^e  trees  in 
the  whole  Piano;  ana  adjoining 
this  garden  are  other  wells,  ap- 
parently intended  to  ventilate  the 
reservoir,  together  with  conside- 
rable remains  of  a  Crypto  Por- 
tions, and  a  structure  which  re- 
sembled a  Naumachia,  till  filled 
with  earth,  and  planted  with  ve- 
getables. Farther  on,  in  the  way 
to  the  village  of  St  Agnello,  is 
the  site  of  an  ancient  temple, 
supposed  to  have  been  dedica* 
ted  to  Venus :  and  here  are  myrtle 
trees  so  large  and  apparently  so 
old,  that  one  could  almost  fiuacy 
them  coeval  with  the  temple  in 
the  court  of  which  th^  vegetate. 
At  the  end  of  a  lane,  near  the 
Capuchin  convent,  is  a  Masseria, 
where  remains  of  an  ancient  Bo- 
man  edifice,  probably  a  temple 
consecrated  to  Vesta,    may  be 
traced.  Meta,  a  large  town,  im- 
mediately under    the  limestone 
mountains,  at  the  extremity  of 
the  Piano,  contains  a  handsome 
church,  beautifully  situated,  and 
near  which  are  several  very  old 
and  fine  wild  olive  trees,  repor- 
ted to  have  been  sacred  to  Mi- 
nerva :  and  this  circumstance,  uni- 
ted with  the  commanding  posi- 
tion of   the   church,  induces   a 
belief  that  it  was  built  on  the 
site  of  a  temple  dedicated  to  Mi- 
nerva. The  ancient  public  burial 
ground,  in  which  several  Phoeni- 
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eian  tonibfl,  skeletOBs,  Oartliac^ 
nian,  Greek,  and  Roman  coins, 
lamps,  vases,  and  personal  orna* 
meitts,  haTe  been  discovered,  is 
situated  on  the  left  side  of  the 
hii^way  leading  from  Sorrento 
to  Ponte  Maegiore,  a  bridge  at 
tbe  base  of  ue  limestone  monn- 
tains:  and  in  some  of  these  tombs 
dceletons  have  been  found,  from 
seven  to  eight  feet  long,  with 
sioiils  large  in  proportion*  Patches 
of  ancient  pavement  are  seen  in 
the  streets  of  Sorrento;  which 
resemble  those  of  Pompeii,  as 
does  the  manner  in  which  the 
houses  are  constructed.  The  for- 
tifications, tliough  of  modern  date, 
mwit  notice,  because  they  are 
supposed  to  have  been  the  first 
erected,  either  in  Italy  or  Magna 
Graeda,  for  the  purpose  of  hav- 
ing cannon  planted  on  them.  But 
tJto  object  pecidiarly  interesting 
to  stransers  is  the  paternal  man- 
sion and  birth  place  of  the  ami- 
able though  unfortunate  Torquato 
Tasso,  one  of  the  greatest  poets 
whose  inspirations  have  shed  a 
lustre  over  modem  ages.  This 
mansion,  delightfully  situated  on 
.a  difP  supposed  to  have  been 
the  site  of  an  ancient  temple, 
displays,  on  an  outside  wall,  a 
mutilated  bust,  in  terra  cotta,  of 
the  immortal  bard;  and  in  the 
saloon  upstairs]  are,  a  marble 
bust,  called  Bernardo  Tasso,though 
more  probably  it  represents  a 
Roman  senator;  a  medallion  of 
Alexander,  finely  executed;  an- 
otiier  of  Julius  Caesar  when 
young;  another  of  Agrippina;  and 
anotlier  of  Marcus  Aurelius ;  they 
are  ancient,  and  were  all  found 
at  Sorrento.  Beyond  the  saloon 
is  a  terrace,  commanding  an  ex- 
tensive view  of  the  bay  of  Na- 
?les;  but  the  chamber  in  which 
*orq[Uato  Tasso  was  bom  is  fal- 


len into^  the  sea.  This  numsion 
now  belonffs  to  the  Duca  di  Laur 
rito,  who  descends  in  the  female 
line  from  Tasso's  family.  When 
Bernardo ,  the  father  of  Torquato, 
came  from  northern  Italy  to  settle 
at  Sorrento,  he  found  its  streets 
ornamented  with  handsome  hou* 
ses,  and  their  inhabitants  so  kind 
and  hospitable  to  foreigners,  that 
he  calls  the  town  "I'Albergo  della 
Cortesia;"  speaks  of  the  deli- 
ciousness  of  the  fruit,  the  variety 
and  excellence  of  the  animiu 
food;  and  then  adds;  ^'L'aere  ^ 
si  sereno,  si  temperate,  si  sahiti- 
fero,  si  vitale,  ehe  gl'uomini,  che 
senza  provar  altro  cielo  ci  vi- 
vono  sono  quasi  immortali.''  Such,, 
likewise,  was  the  opinion  of  the 
ancients  with  respect  to  the  Sor- 
rentine  climate;  lor  Galen,  one 
of  tbe  most  enlightened  and  suc- 
cessful physicians  of  antiquity, 
advised  all  his  patients  who  re- 
quired invigorating  air  to  visit 
^s  Piano,  or  the  contiguous 
Lactarian  hills;  and  to  Galen, 
virtually,  are  the  Sorrentines,  in- 
debted for  the  reparation  oft  their 
Piscinae  (a.i>.  160)  by  his  impe- 
rial patient,  Antoninus  Pius,  whom 
he  sent  hither.  There  is  no  spot 
in  southern  Italy,  or  Magna  Grae- 
cia,  so  temperately  warm  during^ 
summer,  so  well  screened  from 
the  east  wind  during  winter  and 
spring,  or  so  much  calculated, 
at  all  seasons,  to  promote  longe- 
vity, as  the  -Piano  di  Sorrento. 
This  plain,  which  extends  about 
three  miles  in  lenght  and  one  in 
breadth,  appears  to  be  the  mouth 
of  an  extinct  volcano,  as  it  con- 
sists of  deep  and  narrow  ravi* 
nes,  now  formed  into  roads  and 
footpaths ;  volcanic  rocks,  caverns, 
and  small  level  spots  of  tufa; 
while  the  surrounding  mountains 
are  aU  composed  of  limestone,. 
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The  pkin  is  one  continned  series 
of  orchards,  divided  from  each 
other  by  walls,  and  intersected 
with  villas,  towns,  and  villages. 
These  orchards,  however,  are  not 
of  the  common  sort:  for  here  the 
pomegranate,  the  aloe,  the  aca- 
cia, the  abeal,  the  mulberry,  the 
apple,  the  pear,  die  apricot,  the 
peach,  the  sorbus,  the  fig,  the 
vine,  the  olive,  the  bay,  the  cy- 
press, the  chestnut,  the  walnut, 
the  wide-speading  oak,  and  mag- 
nificent maritime  stonepine,  are 
so  beautifully  mingled  and  con- 
trasted with  multitudes  of  oran- 
ges and  lemons,  that  persons 
standing  on  an  eminence,  and 
looking  down  upon  this  spot, 
might  fancy  it  the  garden  of  the 
Hesperides.  The  plain  rises  gra- 
duaUv  to  the  height  of  a  thous- 
and feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  is  bounded  by  the  Mon- 
tes  Lactarii,  beyond  which,  on 
the  east,  rises  the  mountain  of 
St  Angelo,  reputed  to  be  5,000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ; 
therefore  the  sun,  during  sum- 
mer, does  not  shine  on  the  Piano 
till  three-qusg*ters  of  an  hour  after 
he  has  risen;  and  when  he  des- 
cends into  the  caves  of  Thetis, 
the  Piano  is  sheltered  from  his 
beams  by  western  mountains; 
consequently  every  summer  night 
is  deliciously  cool.  Moreover  titds 
Piano,  bein^  a  narow  peninsula 
between  the  immense  bay  of  Na- 
ples and  the  still  more  extensive 
gulf  of  Salerno ,  is  fanned  con- 
tinually by  sea  breezes ;  neither 
can  reflected  heat  be  felt  here, 
because  the  trees  completely  sha- 
dow the  earth ;  and  as  they  are, 
generally  speaking,  evergreens, 
except  the  deciduous  plants  whose 
leaves  feed  silkworms  and  cattle, 
Sorrento  and  the  whole  Piano 
are   exempt    from   the  noxious 


damps  of  antmnn,  prodncod  by 
the  annual  decay  of  regetadon; 
while  the  immense  and  lofty 
mountain  of  St  Angelo  screens 
them,  during  winter,  from  east^y 
winds.  The  Piano  contains  only 
two  modem  edifices  worthy  of 
notice:  one  is  the  Villa  Oorreale, 
much  admired  for  its  beautiful 
staircase;  and  the  other  is  tiie 
Cocumella,  which,  like  the  houses 
at  Pompeii,  has  a  vestibule,  and 
beyond  it  an  open  quadrangle, 
containing  a  curiously-constructed 
well  of  excellent  water.  Under  this 
quadrangle  are  a  crjrpto  portiens 
and  a  large  reservoir,  the  latter 
of  which  IS  said  to  communicate 
with  the  ancient  Greek  Piscinae. 
The  upper  story  of  the  Cocumella 
boasts  a  terrace  which  commands 
one  of  the  loveliest  prospects 
existing.  The  only  wide  carriage 
road  of  the  Piano  is  three  miles 
in  length,  and  formed  by  means 
of  bridges  thrown  over  the  ra- 
vines; the  otiier  publics  paths 
are  narrow,  though  sufficiently 
wide  for Sorrentine  carriages; and 
all  lie  between  lo%  walls,  whidi, 
however  injurious  to  the  beauty 
of  the  landscape,  sufford  shade  even 
at  mid-day  during  summer,  and 
protection  f^om  equinoxial  and 
wintry  storms  of  wind.  The  town 
of  Sorrento  and  its  dependencies 
contain  about  30,000  inhabitants, 
who  still  deserve  the  character 
given  of  them  by  Bernardo  Tasso, 
with  respect  to  their  attention 
and  kindness  to  foreigners.  Hospi- 
table, so  far  as  making  enter- 
tainments goes,  they  cannot  be, 
having  no  longer  the  power ;  but 
their  fruit,  time,  and  services  are 
always  at  the  command  of  a  fo- 
reigner. Three  or  four  genera- 
tions of  one  family  often  live  to- 
gether here,  under  the  same  roof, 
according  to  the  ancient  Grecian 
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enstom;  and  it  is  not  uneommon 
to  see  grandfathers  and  grand- 
mothers above  ninety  years  old, 
and  perfectly  exempt  from  infir- 
mities. With  reimpectto  the  health- 
fnhiefis  of  the  cumate,  therefore, 
Bernardo  Tasso  seems  again  to 
have  judged  right:  and,>withre* 
gard  to  provisions,  beef,  veal,  fish, 
butter,  milk,  honey,  fruits,  and 
water,  are  all  excellent.  Hog-meat 
is  so  peculiarly  fine,  that  hogs 
are  denominated  "the  citizens  of 
Sorrento ;"  and  the  wine  of  this 
district  is  light  and  wholesome, 
although  less  esteemed  now  than 
it  was  by  the  ancients.  Another 
circumstance,  namely,  the  clean- 
liness of  the  Sorrentmes,  with  re- 
spect to  their  persons,  houses, 
and  public  baths,  tends  much  to 
promote  the  salubrity  of  their 
Piano;  and  owing  to  the  local 
situation  of  this  favoured  spot, 
Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  qut  of 
doors,  when  properly  guarded 
from  rejected  heat,  seldom  rises 
higher  here,  during  the  day,  in 
June,  July,  August,  and  Septem- 
ber, than  76^;  never  higher  than 
from  62®  to  64^,  during  the  night ; 
and  during  the  peculiarly  warm 
summers  of  the  years  1825  and 
1826,  its  utmost  height,  at  the 
hottest  period  of  the  day,  seldom 
reached  77o.  In  winter  it  rarely 
faDs  below  temperate. 

Lodging  houses  may  be  pro- 
cured here  at  moderate  prices^ 
and  the  sobriety,  civility,  and  ge- 
neral good  conduct  of  the  Sor- 
rentines,  is  a  great  recommen- 
dation to  their  Piano,  by  enabling 
strangers  to  walk  alone  at  any 
hour  of  the  day  or  night,  in  this 
district,  without  risk  of  being  in- 
sulted or  pillaged." 


ENVIRONS  OF  SOHRENTO. 

The  mountains  which  border 
the  Piano  di  Sorrento  abound  with 
delightful  walks  and  rides ;  among 
the  latter  that  to  the  Conti  della 
Fontanelle,  e  di  Cermenna,  is  par- 
ticularly admired.  Conti  seems  to 
be  a  corruption  of  the  word  Colli, 
hills  which  are  situated  between 
two  and  three  miles  from  the 
town  of  Sorrento,  and  present  a 
magnificent  view  of  the  gulfs  of 
Naples  and  Salerno  (both  dis- 
played at  the  same  moment), 
the  three  islands  of  the  Sirens, 
anciently  the  Sirenusae  Insulae, 
immortsJized  by  Homer,  one  of 
which  contains  ruins  of  an  an- 
cient temple,  the  coast  near  Amalfi, 
the  site  of  Paestum,  and  the  heigts 
near  the  gulf  of  Policastro.  Dur- 
ing the  months  of  September  and 
October,  immense  nets  for  catch- 
ing quails  are  erected  on  the  spot  ; 
below  which  is  the  tunny  fishery 
on  the  right,  and  on  the  left  a 
stupendous  arch,  formed  by  the 
hand  of  nature,  near  the  margin 
of  the-  gulf  of  Salerno ;  which 
arch,  and  the  path  leading  to  it, 
furnish  fine  subjects  for  the  pen- 
cil. In  order  to  see  this  arch 
(called  Arco  di  St  Elia),  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  pass  the  wine-house 
on  the  summit  of  the  hill,  which 
rises  between  the  gulfs  of  Na- 
ples and  Salerno;  then  turning 
into  a  path  on  the  left,  through 
a  small  messaria,  terminated  by 
a  cliff,  down  which  is  a  goat 
track  terminated  by  the  arch. 

The  ride  from  the  town  of  Sor- 
rento, through  Arola,  to  St  Ma- 
ria Castello,  occupies  about  three 
hours  and  a  half  in  going,  but 
rather  less  in  returning ;  and  dis- 
plays beautiful  and  sublime  sce- 
nery. On  reaching  the  foot  of  a 
hillock  crowned  by  the  church  of 
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Arola,  the  traveller  should  turn 
to  the  left ;  passing  down  a  lane, 
and  thence  proceeding  through 
a  pergola  to  a  cottage ;  on  the 
left  of  which  are  steps  leading 
to  a  prettv  coppice,  composed  of 
arhuti,  Mediterranean  heaths,  and 
other  shrubs;  and  the  extremity 
of  this  coppice  is  a  cliflF,  which 
commands  the  whole  Piano  di 
Sorrento,  the  bay  of  Naples,  Ve- 
suvius, and  part  of  the  gulf  of 
Salerno.  After  having  seen  this 
view,  the  traveller  should  go  back 
to  the  foot  of  the  hillock  crowned 
by  the  church  of  Arola;  thence 
ascending  the  hill  on  the  right, 
beyond  the  church,  and  passing 
through  a  village,  and  a  chestnut 
wood,  to  the  commencement  of 
an  eminence,  on  which  stands  the 
chapel  of  St  Maria  Castello.  At 
the  base  of  this  eminence  is  a 
path  on  the  right,  leading  to  the 
brink  of  a  precipice,  which  com- 
mands a  sublime  view  of  the  town 
of  Positano,  the  line  of  coast  ex- 
tending toward  Amalfi,  and  the 
immense  gulf  of  Salerno.  After 
having  seen  this  view,  the  tra- 
veller  should  proceed  to  St  Ma^ 
ria  Castello,  and  then  walk  to 
the  edge  of  a  cliif  on  the  right 
of  a  chapel,  and  displaying  a 
prospect  somewhat  similar  to  Siat 
last  mentioned,  but  more  exten- 
sive. Near  the  chapel  of  St  Ma- 
ria Castello  is  a  solitary  cottage, 
where  bread,  water,  and  food  for 
mules,  may  be  procured;  and 
where  persons  who  bring  a  cold 
dinner  with  them  may  find  a 
small  room  to  sit  in,  during  their 
meal. 

Camaldali,  a  suppressed  but 
once  magnificent  convent,  situa- 
ted on  the  summit  of  one  of  the 
Lactarian  hills,  and  well  worth 
seeing,  is  not  more  than  half  an 
'four's  walk  from  Arola,  through 


a  chestout  grove;  but  persons 
who  like  horse  exerdse  usually 
ride  from  Ponte  Maggiore  to  Ca*- 
maidoli,  a  distance  of  about  two 
miles,  and  return  byway  of  Arola^ 

The  ascent  &om  the  Piano  di 
Sorrento  to  the  summit  of  Monte 
Sant'  AjQgelo  is  not  so  easy  as 
from  Castellamare ;  but,  never- 
theless, ladies  carried  by  portan- 
tini,  have  been  known  to  go  and 
return  in  one  day ;  and  for  gentle* 
men,  this  excursion,  with  Uie  aid 
of  mules,  is  not  very  toilso^le^ 
The  heights  of  Sant'  Angelo  are 
covered  by  noble  woods,  and  em- 
bellished with  beeches,  unique 
in  size  and  beauty;  the  views  in 
all  directions  are  sublime;  and 
the  repositories  for  ice,  or  more 
properly  frozen  snow,  which  sup- 
ply Naples  and  its  environs  with 
that  indispensable  luxury,  merit 
observation.  The  snow  is  pre- 
served by  being  thrown  into  pits 
about  fifty  feet  deep,  and  twenty- 
five  hroad  at  the  iop,  in  the  form 
of  a  sugar  loa£  About  three  feet 
from  ike  bottom  is  awooden  grate, 
which  serves  for  a  drain,  if  any 
of  the  snow  should  happen  to- 
melt;  and  before  it  is  thrown  in,, 
the  pits  are  lined  with  straw  and 
tbeprunings  of  trees.  When  thrown 
in  the  snow  is  rammed  down  till 
it  becomes  a  solid  mass.  It  is 
afterwards  covered  with  a  roof 
in  the  form  of  a  low  cone,  and 
chiefly  composed  of  prunings  of 
trees  and  straw. 

The  ride  going  fr^m  the  town 
of  Sorrento  to  St  Agata,  by  the 
new  road,  and  returning  through 
Massa,  by  the  lower  road,  occu- 
pies about  three  hours,  and  ex- 
hibits beautiful  scenery.  The  di- 
stance from  Sorrento  to  St  Agata, 
by  the  new  road,  is  little  more 
than  a  mile;  from  St  Agata  to 
Massa,  about  two  miles;  and  from 
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Massa,  by  the  lower  road,  to  Sor-  * 
rento;  about  three  miles  ;  uie  town 
of  Massa,  nearly  a  mile  in  length, 
not  being  taken  into  this  com- 
putation. St  Agata,  placed  at  the 
smnmit  of  one  of  the  Lactarian 
hills,  looking  down  on  the  gulf 
of  Salerno,  is  a  pretty  village; 
at  the  end  of  which,  hanging  over 
the  gulf,  stands  a  spacious  villa, 
called  tne  Bplvedere,  and  proxi- 
mate to  a  terrace  commanding  a 
superb  view  of  the  promontory 
of  Minerva,  the  islands  of  the 
Sirens,  and  the  whole  extent  of 
^e  gulf. 

Massa  was  a  celebrated  town 
in  remote  ages,  so  celebrated^ 
Ihat  it  gave,  and  indeed  still  gi- 
ves  its  name  to  the  whole  district, 
on  and  adjoining  the  promontory 
of  Minerva,  near  which  it  stands. 
We  are  told  by  classic  writers, 
that  the  sirens,  Thelxiepaea  and 
Aglaopheme,  queens  of  certain 
small  islands  named  Sirenusae, 
and  situated  in  the  Posidonian 
gulf,  likewise  bore  sway  over  the 
promontory  of  Mmerva,  and  the 
town  of  Massa;  where  during  the 
reign  of  these  siren  queens,  in 
the  days  of  Ulysses,  there  was 
an  academy  renowned  for  learn- 
ing and  eloquence]  but  the  stu- 
dents abused  their  knowledge, 
"to  the  colouring  of  wrong,  and 
the  corruption  of  manners ;"  con- 
sequently, the  sirens  were  fabled, 
by  the  sweetness  of  their  voices, 
to  draw  the  unwary  into  ruin. 
Massa  is  delightfully  situated 
among  vineyards  and  olive  gar- 
dens, on  a  cliff,  washed  by  the 
waves  of  the  bay  of  Naples,  but 
not  sufficiently  high  to  command 
a  view  of  the  islands  of  the  Si- 
rens. Vestiges  of  an  aqueduct, 
and  other  ancient  buildings,  may 
be  traced  here:  and  the  town 
contains  a  small   cathedral  (in 


which  there  is  a  little  picture  of 
the  Holy  Family,  attnbuted  to 
BaphaelJ;  a  small  episcopal  pa- 
lace, adjoining  the  cathedral ;  a 
hanasome  church,  near  the  ma- 
rina; and  several  good  houses. 
The  annual  fSte  in  this  church, 
on  the  15th  of  August,  the  fliir 
during  that  day,  and  the  fire- 
works in  the  evening,  are  sup- 
posed to  be  relics  of  the  Feriae 
Stativae^  celebrated  annually  by 
the  Latins,  and  probably  derived 
from  the  Greeks.  There  often  is 
good  music  in  the  church  at  this 
festival,  and  a  striking  display 
of  beauty  among  the  female  pea- 
sants. 

SORRENTO   TO   AMALFf. 

This  excursion  is  particularly 
interesting;  and  may  be  accom- 
plished with  ease,  when  tiie  we- 
ather is  cool  and  serene,  either 
by  land  the  whole  way,  or  in 
part  by  water. 

The  most  eligible  mode  of  going 
from  Sorrento  to  Amalfi,  sup- 
posing the  weaUier  favourable, 
is  either  to  ride,  or  be  carriea 
in  a  chaise- h'porteurs  J  to  that 
part  of  the  conti  where  begins 
a  rapid  descent,  called  theSca- 
ricatojo;  thence  descending  on 
foot  to  the  Marinalla  of  the  Sea* 
rrcatojo  in  the  gulf  of  Salerno; 
where  a  boat,  ordered  over  night, 
and  of  the  largest  size  that  the 
Marinella  affords  ^  should  be  in 
attendance.  The  nde  to  the  Sca- 
riacatojo  occupies  about  an  hour 
and  a  quarter;  and  the  descent, 
which  though  steep  is  not  dan- 
gerous, occupies  about  an  hour. 
On  reaching  the  Marinella,  tra- 
vellers should  embark,  without 
loss  of  time,  for  Amalfi ,  jjassing 
Positano,  a  romantically  situated 
town,  peopled  by  rich  merchants, 
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and  containing  handsome  houses. 
The  time  occupied  in  rowing  from 
the  Marinella  of  the  Scaricatojo 
to  Amalfi  is  generally  speaking, 
somewhat  less  than  three  hours. 
The  whole  coast  exhibits  delight- 
ful scenery;  and  the  situation  of 
Amalfi  is  picturesque  beyond  the 
power  of  words  to  describe. 
Amalfii  boasts  much  of  its  high 
antiquity;  and  still  more  of  a 
copy  of  Justinian's  Pandects  hav- 
ing been  found  here;  and  of  the 
improvement,  almost  amounting 
to  the  discovery  of  the  use,  of 
the  mariner's  compass,  made  a.d. 
1302,  by  an  Amalfitan  called 
Flavio  Gisia.  Almalfi,  in  the 
middle  ages,  was  a  very  powerful 
republic;  and  its  citizens  (who 
were  intelligent  and  courageous) 
monopolized,  about  the  ninth 
century,  great  part  of  the  trade 
of  tlie  east 

Another  pleasant  water  excur- 
sion may  be  made  to  Capri.  This 
island,  situated  about  five  leagues 
from  Sorrento,  is  a  picturesque 
mass  of  calcareous  rocks,  nine 
miles  in  circumference;  and  was 
anciently  called  Capreae,  from 
being  peopled  with  goats.  Its  ori- 
ginal mhabitants,  goats  excepted, 
are  supposed  to  have  been  a  co- 
lony from  Acamania,  in  Epirus ; 
who  were  superseded  by  the  ci- 
tizens of  NeapoUs;  and  they,  ac- 
cording to  Strabo,  gave  it  in  ex- 
change for  Ischia,  to  Augustus. 
It  is  celebrated  for  having  been 
chosen  by  him  as  an  occasional 
retreat;  and  by  Tiberius  as  a 
residence  during  several  years. 
Augustus  embellished  it  with 
splendid  buildings;  and  his  un- 
worthy successor  had,  in  this 
small  island,  twelve  superb  vil- 
las, strongly  fortified,  and  con- 
secrated to  the  twelve  superior 
"»eathen  deities.  But  as  persons 


w^e  sent  to  Capri,  on  tfie  de- 
mise of  Tiberius,  to  dnnoli^ 
his  works  so  completely  as  not 
to  leave  one  stone  upon  another, 
it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  where 
several  of  these  edifices  stood^ 
The  island  now  contains  about 
12,000  inhabitants,  the  town  of 
Capri  (where  the  Archbishop  of 
Sorrento  has  an  episcopal  pa- 
lace) and  the  village  of  Ana- 
Capri  :  the  ascent  to  which  is  by 
535  steps.  The  inhabitants  chiefiy 
consist  of  landholders,  mecha- 
nics, sailors,  and  husbandmen: 
perfect  equality  reigns  among 
them;  every  person  appears  in- 
dustrious; very  few  are  wret- 
chedly poor;  and  so  salubrious 
is  the  climate,  that  scarcely  any 
maladies  visit  this  spot.  The  soil 
produces  excellent  wine,  oil,  grain, 
and  vegetables  of  every  descrip- 
tion, among  which  is  the  erba 
ruggine,  used  by  dyers.  Immense 
flights  of  quails  visit  Capri  dur- 
ing the  month  of  September,  and 
are  caught  in  nets,  to  supply  tiie 
Naples  market. 

The  most  convenient  way  of 
managing  this  excursion  is  to  hire 
a  boat  at  Sorrento,  taking  a  lunch 
with  you,  and. setting  out  early 
in  the  morning;  as  about  ten 
hours  are  required^  for  rowing 
to  the  island,  seemg  its  antiqui- 
ties, and  returning  to  dinner  at 
Sorrento. 

The  chief  object  of  interest 
to  strangers  visiting  Capri  is  the 
blue  cave,  or  Grotta  Azzura, 
situated  westward  of  the  usual 
landingplace,  and  about  one  mile 
and  a  half  distant  from  it  This 
singular  cavern  is  well  worthy 
a  visit,  but  those- who  do  so  are 
obliged  to  place  themselves  ho- 
rizontally in  the  httle  bark  de- 
stined to  convey  them  through 
a  low  and  narrow  aperture,  which 
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iB  so  small  as  to  excite  an  ap- 
prehension of  being  swamped  on 
enteming.*  The  colour  of  the  water 
which  fills  the  cavern  precisely 
resembles  that  of  the  large  blue 
bottles  with  lamps  behind  them 
seen  in  chemists',  windows ;  and 
this  water  appears  to  act  like 
the  lens  of  a*  telescope,  by  con- 
ducting the  rays  of  the  sun  und 
the  reflection  of  the  brilliant  skies 
of  Magna  Graecia  into  the  cavern. 
After  the  eye  has  been  for  a  few 
moments  accustomed  tx)  a  light 
ISO  magical,  the  stupendous  vault 
of  this  gigantic  bath  is  discove- 
rable, richly  studded  with  stalac- 
tites, and  assuming,  in  consequence 
of  a  strong  reflection  from  that 
transparent  blue  water,  exactly 
the  same  tint  The  cavern  con- 
tains broken  steps  leading  to  a 
subterraneous  passage,  the  length 
of  which  is  unknown;  it  being 
impossible  to  reach  tlie  end,  owing 
to  an  impediment  formed  by  earth 
and  stones,  Masonry  seems  to 
have  been  employed  in  the  con- 
struction of  these  steps  and  pas- 
sage, which  probably  communi- 
cated either  with  one  of  Tibe- 
rius's  villas,  or  that  of  Julia,  the 
niece  of  Augustus ;  but  the  ca- 
vern, although  it  may  have  been 
used  as  a  bathing-jplace,  is  evi- 
dently the  work  of  nature. 


*  Such  an  oecarrence  nearly  took  place 
«n  the  day  I  visited  this  eingnlar  Cave.  By 
•  little  bad  management ,  and  a  little  too 
murh  awell,  the  boat  did  not  enter  on  the 
firat  attempt,  consequently  the  next  wave 
dashed  Into  the  boat  in  which  my  excellent 
friead  King,  and  his  Finland  chere  amto, 
were  comfortably  horisontaliaed  in  the 
Htem-sheeti.  The  consternation  of  the  two 
on  receiving  this  briny  bath  can  be  more 
readily  imagined  than  described.  Serionsly, 
whenever  there  is  the  least  swell,  avoid 
interning;  no  dependence  can  be  placed 
on  the  boatmen,  who  would  risk  your  life, 
mnd  even  their  own,  for  a  few  carlins. 

N.  B.— A  passport  is  not  necessary  to 
visit  the  island. 


ROUTE  40. 

NAPLES  TO  CASERTA  AND  CAPUA. 

Hailroad  trains  six  times  a  day ; 
the  station  to  Caserta  is  a  little 
beyond  the  Pompeii  station. 

Istcl.  2adcl. 
Fares  to  Caserta    .    .    .    45  gr.    36  gr. 
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CASERTA. 


This  town  is  indebted  for  its 
origin  to  King  Charles  HI,  who 
built  there  an  immense  palace, 
and  other  stupendous  works,  du- 
ring which  thousands  6f  people 
were  variously  employed.  The 
present  city  is  to  be  distinguis- 
hed from  another  of  the  same 
name  lying  on  the  Tiphatine 
mountains  at  three  miles'  distance 
from  the  new  Caserta,  and  which 
is  still  an  archiepiscopal  seal 

Strangers  before  leaving  Nap- 
les shoidd  get  permission  to  visit 

The  Boyal  Palace  and  Gar- 
dens,— Charles  HI,  after  having 
built  the  palace  of  Portici  and 
that  of  Capo  di  Monte,  became 
so  delighted  with  the  beautiful 
plain  of  Caserta,  that  he  resol- 
ved to  build  anothei*  there.  This 
plain  is  situated  at  thirteeu  mi- 
les' distance  from  Naples,  eight 
from  Aversa,  and  very  near  the 
great  fortress  of  Capua,  which, 
under  all  circumstances,  offerea 
him  a  secure  asylum:  it  also 
abounded  with  game.  These  ad- 
vantages, combined  with  the  sa- 
lubrity of  the  climate,  induced 
the  king  to  decide  at  once,  and 
he  accordingly  sent  to  Rome,  in 
the  year  1752,  for  the  celebrated 
architect,  Louis  Vanvitelli,  who 
constructed  this  palace,  which  is 
decidedly  the  most  magnificent 
and  most  regular  edifice  in  Italy. 

This  building  is  of  a  rectangu- 
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lar  form,  803  feet  in  length,  and 
623  in  breadth.  Each  of  £e  prin- 
cipal fronts  has  three  grand  en- 
trances. The  middle  one  is  orna- 
mented with  four  columns  of  mar- 
ble, about  twenty-two  feet  high, 
besides  the  base;  an  equal  num- 
ber of  columns  ornament  the  up- 
per windows,  and  two  more  stand 
at  the  two  sidedoors,  and  each 
of  its  four  fronts  is  divided  into 
'  two  lofty  stories,  and  three  less 
considerable.  The  two  principal 
fronts  have  both  thirty-six  win- 
dows. At  the  four  angles  of  the 
palace,  there  is  over  the  cor- 
nice a  kind  of  square  tower,  or- 
namented in  front  with  two  co- 
lumns, two  pilasters,  ^nd  five  win- 
dows. The  centre  of  the  edifice 
is  also  surmounted  by  an  octa- 
gon cupola,  which  adds  conside- 
rably to  the  effect.  This  palace 
has  two  subterranean  stories,  one 
intended  for  kitchens  and  stab- 
les, and  the  other  underneath  it 
for  cellars.  These  subterranean 
jipartments  are  very  deep,  and 
are  nevertheless  as  light  as  if 
they  had  windows.  This  peculia- 
rity is  owing  to  the  skill  of  the 
architect,  who  has  contrived  so 
to  dispose  the  double  walls,  as 
|K>  admit  the  light  between  them. 
The  grand  centre  door  opens 
into  a  majestic  portico,  suppor- 
ted by  ninety-eight  columns  of 
Sicihan  stone  covered  with  va- 
luable marble.  This  portico  is 
507  feet  long,  and  extends  to  the 
opposite  or  garden  front,  on  the 
uothern  side.  It  has  three  octa- 
gonal vestibules,  two  of  which 
are  near  the  great  doors,  and  the 
other  is  in  the  centre  oi  the  edi- 
fice: four  sides  of  this  octagon 
lead  into  four  great  courts,  two 
more  are  comprised  in  the  por- 
tico, another  leads  to  a  lofty  and 
-magnificent  staurcase,  and  the  last 


is  occupied  by  the  statue  of  Her- 
cules crowned  by  Glory.  Each 
of  the  side  doors  opens  into  one 
of  the  four  great  courts,  which 
are  246  feet  in  length  and  175 
in  breadth.  The  fronts  of  the  buil- 
ding that  overlook  these  courts 
are  equal  in  magnificence  to  those 
of  the  exterior;  they  are  formed 
of  Gaserta  stone,  and  are  dispo- 
sed in  so  many  covered  arches, 
over  which  are  the  apartments. 

The  staircase  is  divided  into 
three  branches;  the  first  termi- 
nates where  the  two  others  com- 
mence, one  of  them  is  on  the 
right  hand,  the  other  on  the  left; 
the  latter  ascends  to  the  vesti- 
bule of  the  chapel  and  the  royal 
apartments.  This  staircase  is  of 
a  noble  style  of  architecture  and 
is  ornamented  with  beautiful  mar- 
bles; it  consists  of  a  hundred 
steps,  each  formed  of  a  single 
piece  of  marble,  twenty-one  feet 
in  length;  and  the  surrounding 
walls  are  all  covered  with  beau- 
tifully-coloured marble.  On  the 
first  step  from  the  bottom  of  the 
staircase  are  two  weU-executed 
marble  lions'.  The  first  landing- 
place  commands  a  view  of  three 
statues  in  their  niches,  represen- 
ting Truth,  Majesty,  and  Merit 

The  staircase  is  then  divided 
into  two  branches,  one  of  which 
leads  into  a  superb  vestibule  in 
the  form  of  an  octagon,  suppor- 
ted by  twenty-four  marble  co- 
lumns of  the  Corinthian  order, 
with  a  ceiling  ornamented  by 
beautiful  paintings.  The  centre 
door,  which  is  adorned  with  co- 
lumns on  each  side,  opens  into 
the  chapel  and  tlie  others  into 
the  roysd  apartments. 

The  chapel  ro^al  has  an  open 
portico  on  each  side,  with  a  base 
twenty-one  feet  high,  from  which 
rise  sixteen  columns  of  green  Si- 
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-cilian  marble,  forming  a  support 
•for  the  ^rand  entablature  on  which 
ihe  ceihng  rfests.  The  base  of  the 
-portico  presents  eight  openings 
and  as  many  windows,  correspon- 
ding in  number  with  the  columns. 
Amongst  these  columns  are  seen 
six  statues  of  saints.  The  great 
altar  is  ornamented  with  four 
beautiful  pillars  of  yellow  marble, 
and  a  picture  representing  the 
Conception  of  the  Virgin. 

The  vestibule  of  this  chapel 
has  four  doors  which  open  into 
the  apartments  of  the  king,  queen, 
and  royal  family.  The  show  apart- 
ments consist  of  a  great  num- 
ber of  rooms,  disposed  in  admi- 
rable order,  a  few  adorned  with 
paintings,  marbles,  without  fur- 
niture; and  though,  from  its  si- 
tuation it  may  be  termed  a  coun- 
try villa,  it  must  nevertheless  be 
considered  as  a  most  magnificent 
royal  palace. 

From  one  of  the  courts  on  the 
.western  side  is  a  beautifiil  the- 
atre, divided  into  several  tiers  of 
boxes,  and  ornamented  with  mar- 
bles and  columns,  and  excee- 
dingly splendid. 

On  the  nothern  side  of  the  par 
lace  are  some  extensive  wardens, 
delightful  groves,  disposed  nearly 
in  the  same  style  as  those  of 
Portici  and  Capo  di  Monte,  a 
gix>tto.  and  numerous  artificial 
cascaaes.  The  water  with  which 
the  palace  is  abimdantly  suppled, 
as  well  as  that  flowing  constantly 
from  the  cascade  into  the  lake 
and  fountains  of  these  gardens, 
has  been  conveyed  thither  by 
means  of  the  aqueduct  of  Caserta, 
of  which  we  shall  give  a  descrip- 
'  tion  hereafter;  at  tlie  extremity 
of  the  principal  walk  are  two 
beautiful  groups  of  sculpture; 
that  on  tho  right  represents  Diana 


at  the  Bath;  on  the  left,  Actaeon 
transformed  into  a  Stag. 

Return  through  the  Qiardino 
Inglese  (English  garden). 

Aqueduct  of  Caserta, — This 
aqueduct,  which  surpasses,  or  at 
least  equals,  the  most  beautiful 
works  of  the  ancient  Romans,  and 
supplies  Caserta  with  water,  is- 
suing from  very  distant  sources, 
is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most 
wonderfol  undertakings  of  Char- 
les m.  The  territory  of  Airola 
produces  a  great  abundance  of 
water,  arising  from  nine  springs 
which  flow  into  the  river  Faenza, 
passing  through  the  district  of 
St  Agatha  of  the  Goths,  and 
afterwards  fall  into  the  river  Vol- 
tumo.  These  streams  uniting  form- 
ed a  considerable  body  of  water, 
which  the  Chevalier  Louis  Van- 
vitelli  ha's  succeeded  in  convey- 
ing to  Caserta  by  means  of  this 
conduit. 

This  aqueduct  is  composed  of 
very  solid  brickwork,  covered 
over  with  a  particular  kind  of 
stucco,  which  resists  the  ravages 
of  the  water.  The  distance  from 
the  source  of  these  streams  to 
Caserta,  taken  in  a  strait  line, 
is  about  twelve  miles ;  but  follow- 
ing the  windings  of  the  aqueduct, 
it  is  about  twenty-seven.  The 
great  architect  employtfd  in  this 
used  every  eff6rt  to  conduct  the 
waters  through  the  place  which 
approached  nearest  to  a  level 
with  the  souj-ce;  he  was,  never- 
theless, unable  to  avoid  the  ob- 
stacles presented  by  two  high 
mountains,  beetween  which  lies 
the  valley  of  Maddalone,  surround- 
ed on  two  Bides  by  lofty  heights, 
which  would  have  forced  the  wa- 
ters to  descend  in  this  pl^ce,  and 
afterwards  to  reascend  to  a  pro- 
digious height;  but  tihe  expe- 
rience  of  this  skilful  archite' 
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ser^tioii,  at  the  Piano  Gate,  in- 
honour  of  Trepan,  and  another  in 
hMionr  of  AntoninaB  Pius  (both 
nearly  obliterated),  another  under 
the  portico  of  the  church  of  St 
Antonino,  mentioning  a  temple 
dedicated    to    Venus;   columns, 
saroophasi,  and  altars,  may  still 
be  found  here.  Ancient  bas-relie£s 
of  dolphins,  the  emblems  (as  be- 
fore observed)  of  a  maritime  peo- 
ple, ornament  some  of  the  foun- 
tains. A  small  part  of  the  exterior 
wall  of  the  Pantheon  is  disco- 
verable  on  the   outside  of  the 
church  of  St  Bacolo;  and  fixed 
in  the  walls  of  an  archway,  lead- 
ing to  the  cathedral,  are  bas-re- 
liefs, much  ii\jured  by  time,  but 
verr   beautifaL    The    cathedral 
evidently  stands  upon  the  site  of 
an  ancient  temple,  the  court  of 
which  remains:  the  doorcase  of 
the  prindped  entrance  to   this 
church  is  composed  of  Parian 
marble  finely  worked,  and  taken 
from  the  temple  of  Apollo;   and 
the  superb  bas-reliefs  above  this 
splendid  doorcase  exhibits  gry- 
phons and  acanthus  leaves,  and 
likewise   belonged  originally  to 
the  temple  of  Apollo ;  as  did  the 
doorcase  of  one  of  the  lateral 
entrances  to    the    church,   and 
some  of  its  interior  ornaments. 
The  Archiepiscopal  palace  con- 
tains two  fine  Grecian  bas-reliefs, 
representing  the    Battle   of  the 
Amazons ;  a  crozier  of  Corinthian 
brass,  supposed   to   have   been 
one  of  the  very  first  that  were 
made;   and,   in  the  garden,   a 
beautinil   Greek  vase,  probably 
designed  to  contain  the  aqua  lust- 
rale  of  the  ancients.  Beyond  the 
Piano  gate,  in  a  street  denomi- 
nated the  Borgo,  are  antiquities 
which    deserve    especial   notice, 
namely,  the  Greek  Piscinae,  re- 
paired, oy  Antoninus  Pius,  in  the 


year  160^  and  still  quite  perfect 
Here  are  a  considerable  number 
of  wells,  apparently  intended  to 
ventilate  this  immense  reservoir, 
which  now,  as  in  times  past,  sup- 
plies the  town  of  Sorrento  and 
its  Piano  with  excellent  purified 
water,  brought  through  an  aque- 
duct  from    the  Apeonine.  The 
arches  of  the  reservoir  are  so 
skilfully  constructed  as  to  sup- 
port a  large  garden,  which  con- 
tains the  loftiest  orange  trees  in 
the  whole  Piano;  ana  adjoining 
this  garden  are  other  weUs,  ap- 
parently intended  to  ventilate  the 
reservoir,  together  with  conside- 
rable remains  of  a  Crypto  Por- 
ticus,  and  a  structure  which  re- 
sembled a  Naumachia,  tiU  filled 
with  earth,  and  planted  with  ve- 
getables. Farther  on,  in  the  way 
to  the  village  of  St  Agnello,  is 
the  site  of  an  ancient  temple, 
supposed  to  have  been  dedica- 
ted to  Venus :  and  here  are  myrtle 
trees  so  large  and  apparently  so 
old,  that  one  could  almost  rancy 
them  coeval  with  the  temple  in 
the  court  of  which  th^  vegetate. 
At  the  end  of  a  lane,  near  the 
Capuchin  convent,  is  a  Masseria, 
where  remains  of  an  ancient  Ro- 
man edifice,  probably  a  temple 
consecrated  to  Vesta,    may  be 
traced.  Meta,  a  large  town,  im- 
mediately under    the  limestone 
mountains,  at  the  extremity  of 
the  Piano,  contains  a  handsome 
church,  beautifully  situated,  and 
near  which  are  several  very  old 
and  fine  wild  olive  trees,  repor- 
ted to  have  been  sacred  to  Mi- 
nerva :  and  this  circumstance,  uni- 
ted with  the  commanding  posi- 
tion of   the   church,  induces   a 
belief  that  it  was  built  on  the 
site  of  a  temple  dedicated  to  Mi- 
nerva. The  ancient  public,  burial 
ground,  in  which  several  Phoeni- 
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ekn  t(»Di»8,  skeletcMis,  Oartliac^ 
uian^  Greek,  and  Roman  corns, 
lamps,  vases,  and  personal  orna- 
maijte,  have  b^en  discovered,  is 
situated  on  the  left  side  of  the 
hii^way  leading  from  Sorrento 
to  Ponte  Maggiore,  a  bridge  at 
the  base  of  the  limestone  monn- 
tains:  and  in  some  of  these  tombs 
slosletons  have  been  found,  from 
seven  to  eight  feet  long,  with 
slEolls  large  in  proportion*  Patches 
of  ancient  pavement  are  seen  in 
the  streets  of  Sorrento;  which 
resemble  those  of  Pompeii,  as 
does  the  manner  in  which  the 
houses  are  constructed.  The  for- 
tifications, though  of  modem  date, 
merit  notice,  because  they  are 
supposed  to  have  been  the  first 
erected,  either  in  Italy  or  Magna 
Graeda,  for  the  purpose  of  hav- 
ing cannon  planted  on  them.  But 
the  object  peculiarly  interesting 
to  stransers  is  the  paternal  man- 
sion and  birth  place  of  the  ami- 
able though  unfortunate  Torquato 
Tasso,  one  of  the  greatest  poets 
whose  inspirations  have  shed  a 
lustre  over  modem  ages.  This 
mansion,  delightfully  situated  on 
.a  difP  supposed  to  have  been 
tibe  site  of  an  ancient  temple, 
displays,  on  an  outside  wall,  a 
mntilatea  bust,  in  terra  cotta,  of 
the  immortal  bard;  and  in  the 
saloon  upstairs^  are,  a  marble 
bust,  called  Bernardo  Tasso,though 
more  probably  it  represents  a 
Roman  senator;  a  medallion  of 
Alexander,  finely  executed;  an- 
other of  Julius  Caesar  when 
young;  another  of  Agrippina;  and 
another  of  Marcus  Aurelius ;  they 
are  ancient,  and  were  all  found 
at  Sorrento.  Beyond  the  saloon 
is  a  terrace,  commanding  an  ex- 
tensive view  of  the  bay  of  Na- 
?les;  but  the  chamber  in  which 
'orquato  Tasso  was  bom  is  fal- 


len into^  the  sea.  This  nundon 
now  belonffs  to  the  Duca  di  Lan- 
rito,  who  descends  in  the  female 
line  from  Tasso's  £am%.  When 
Bernardo ,  the  father  of  Torquato, 
came  from  northern  Italjr  to  settle 
at  Sorrento,  he  found  its  streets 
ornamented  with  handsome  hou* 
ses,  and  their  inhabitants  so  kmd 
and  hospitable  to  foreigners,  that 
he  calls  the  town  "I'Albergo  della 
Cortesia;'^  speaks  of  the  deli- 
ciousnesB  of  the  fiiiit,  the  variety 
and  excellence  of  the  animiu 
food;  and  then  adds;  ^^L'aere  ^ 
si  serene,  si  temperate,  si  saluti- 
fero,  si  vitale,  che  gl'uomini,  che 
senza  provar  altro  cielo  ci  vi- 
vono  sono  quasi  immortali."  Such^ 
likewise,  was  the  opinion  of  the 
ancients  with  respect  to  the  Sor- 
rentine  climate;  for  Galen,  one 
of  the  most  enlightened  and  snc- 
cessful  physicians  of  antiquity, 
advised  all  his  patients  who  re- 
quired invigorating  air  to  visit 
tJiis  Piano,  or  the  contiguous 
Lactarian  hills;  and  to  Galen,^ 
virtually,  are  the  Sorrentines,  in- 
debted for  the  reparation  oft  their 
Piscinae  (a.d.  160)  by  his  impe- 
rial patient,  Antoninus  Pius,  whom 
he  sent  hither.  There  is  no  spot 
in  southern  Italy,  or  Magna  Grae* 
cia,  so  temperately  warm  during^ 
summer,  so  well  screened  from 
the  east  wind  during  winter  and 
spring,  or  so  much  calculated, 
at  all  seasons,  to  promote  longe- 
vity, as  the  JPiano  di  Sorrento. 
This  plain,  which  extends  about 
three  miles  in  lenght  and  one  in 
breadth,  appears  to  be  the  mouth 
of  an  extinct  volcano,  as  it  con- 
sists of  deep  and  narrow  ravi- 
nes,  now  formed  into  roads  and 
footpaths ;  volcanic  rocks,  caverns, 
and  small  level  spots  of  tufa; 
while  the  surrounding  mountains 
are  sJl  composed  of  limestone 
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The  pkin  is  one  continued  series 
of  orchards,  divided  from  each 
other  by  walls,  and  intersected 
with  villas,  towns,  and  villages. 
These  orchards,  however,  are  not 
of  the  conunon  sort;  for  here  the 
pomegranate,  the  aloe,  the  aca- 
cia, the  abeal,  the  mulberry,  the 
apple,  the  pear,  the  apricot,  the 
peach,  the  sorbus,  the  %,  the 
vine,  the  olive,  the  bay,  the  cy- 
press, the  chestnut,  the  walnut, 
the  wide-speading  oak,  and  mag- 
nificent maritime  stonepine,  are 
so  beautifully  mingled  and  con- 
trasted with  multitudes  of  oran- 
ges and  lemons,  that  persons 
standing  on  an  eminence ,  and 
looking  down  upon  this  spot, 
might  fancy  it  the  garden  of  the 
Hesperides.  The  plain  rises  gra- 
duaUv  to  the  height  of  a  thous- 
and feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  is  bounded  by  the  Mon- 
tes  Lactarii,  beyond  which,  on 
the  east,  rises  the  mountain  of 
St  Angelo,  reputed  to  be  5,000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ; 
therefore  the  sun,  during  sum- 
mer, does  not  shine  on  the  Piano 
till  i;hree-qusg*ters  of  an  hour  after 
he  has  risen;  and  when  he  des- 
cends into  the  caves  of  Thetis, 
the  Piano  is  sheltered  from  his 
beams  by  western  mountains; 
consequently  every  summer  night 
is  deliciously  cool.  Moreover  &is 
Piano ,  being  a  narow  peninsula 
between  the  immense  bay  of  Na- 
ples and  the  still  more  extensive 
gulf  of  Salerno ,  is  fanned  con- 
tinually by  sea  breezes ;  neither 
can  reflected  heat  be  felt  here, 
because  the  trees  completely  sha- 
dow the  earth ;  and  as  they  are, 
generally  speaking ,  evergreens, 
except  the  deciduous  plants  whose 
leaves  feed  silkworms  and  cattle, 
Sorrento  and  the  whole  Piano 
are   exempt    from   the  noxious 


damps  of  aatmnn,  produced  by 
the  annual  decay  of  vegetation; 
while  the  immense  and  lofty 
mountain  of  St  Angelo  screens 
them,  during  winter,  from  easterly 
winds.  The  Piano  contains  only 
two  modem  edifices  worthy  of 
notice:  one  is  the  Villa  Oorreale, 
much  admired  for  its  beautifol 
staircase;  and  the  other  is  tiie 
Cocumella,  which,  like  the  houses 
at  Pompeii,  has  a  vestibule,  and 
beyond  it  an  open  quadrangle, 
containing  a  curiously-constructed 
well  of  excellent  water.  Under  this 
quadrangle  are  a  crj^to  portiens 
and  a  large  reservoir,  the  latter 
of  which  is  said  to  communicate 
with  the  ancient  Greek  Piscinae. 
The  upper  story  of  the  Cocumella 
boasts  a  terrace  which  commands 
one  of  the  loveliest  prospects 
existing.  The  only  wide  carriage 
road  of  the  Piano  is  three  miles 
in  length,  and  formed  by  means 
of  bridges  thrown  over  the  ra- 
vines; the  other  publics  paths 
are  narrow,  though  sufficiently 
wide  for  Sorrentine  carrii^es ;  and 
all  lie  between  lofty  walls,  whidi, 
however  injurious  to  the  beauty 
of  the  landscape,  afPord  shade  even 
at  mid-day  during  summer,  and 
protection  from  equinoxial  and 
wintry  storms  of  wind.  The  town 
of  Sorrento  and  its  dependencies 
contain  about  30,000  inhabitants, 
who  still  deserve  the  character 
given  of  them  by  Bernardo  Tasso, 
with  respect  to  their  attention 
and  kindness  to  foreigners.  Hospi- 
table, so  far  as  making  enter- 
tainments goes,  they  cannot  be, 
having  no  longer  the  power ;  but 
their  fruit,  time,  and  services  are 
always  at  the  command  of  a  fo- 
reigner. Three  or  four  genera- 
tions of  one  family  often  live  to- 
gether here,  under  the  same  roof, 
according  to  the  ancient  Grecian 
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caBtom ;  and  it  is  not  tmeomioon 
to  see  grandfathers  and  grand- 
mothers aboTB  ninety  years  old, 
and  perfectly  exempt  from  infir- 
mities. With  respect  to  the  health- 
fdhiess  of  the  climate,  therefore, 
Bernardo  Tasso  seems  again  to 
have  judged  right:  and,  with  re- 
gard to  provisions,  oeef,  vesd,  fish, 
butter,  milk,  honey,  fruits,  and 
water,  are  all  excellent.  Hog-meat 
is  BO  peculiarly  fine,  that  hogs 
are  denominated  "the  citizens  of 
Sorrento  f^  and  the  wine  of  ^s 
district  is  light  and  wholesome, 
although  less  esteemed  now  than 
it  was  by  the  ancients.  Another 
circumstance,  namely,  the  clean- 
liness of  the  Sorrentmes,  with  re- 
spect to  their  persons,  houses,' 
and  public  baths,  tends  much  to 
promote  the  salubrity  of  their 
Piano;  and  owing  to  the  local 
situation  of  this  favoured  spot, 
Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  out  of 
doors,  when  properly  guarded 
from  reflected  heat,  seldom  rises 
higher  here,  during  the  day,  in 
June,  July,  August,  and  Septem- 
ber, than  76^ ;  never  higher  than 
from  62fi  to  64^,  during  Sie  night ; 
and  during  the  peculiarly  warm 
summers  of  the  years  1825  and 
1826,  its  utmost  height,  at  the 
hottest  period  of  the  day,  seldom 
reached  77o.  In  winter  it  rarely 
faUs  below  temperate. 

Lodging  houses  may  be  pro- 
cured here  at  moderate  prices^ 
and  the  sobriety,  civility,  and  ge- 
neral good  conduct  of  the  Sor- 
rentines,  is  a  great  recommen- 
dation to  their  Piano,  by  enabling 
strangers  to  walk  alone  at  any 
hour  of  the  day  or  night,  in  this 
district,  without  risk  of  being  in- 
sulted or  pillaged." 


ENVIRONS  OF   SORRENTO. 

The  mountains  which  border 
the  Piano  di  Sorrento  abound  with 
delightful  walks  and  rides ;  among 
the  latter  that  to  the  Conti  della 
Fontanelle,  e  di  Cermenna,  is  par- 
ticularly admired.  Conti  seems  to 
be  a  corruption  of  the  word  Colli, 
hills  which  are  situated  between 
two  and  three  miles  from  the 
town  of  Sorrento,  and  present  a 
magnificent  view  of  the  gulfs  of 
Naples  and  Salerno  (both  dis- 
played at  the  same  moment), 
the  three  islands  of  the  Sirens, 
anciently  the  Sirenusae  Insulae, 
immortalized  by  Homer,  one  of 
which  contains  ruins  of  an  an- 
cient temple,  the  coast  near  Amalfi, 
the  site  of  Paestum,  and  the  heigts 
neiw  the  gulf  of  Policastro.  Dur- 
ing the  months  of  September  and 
October,  immense  nets  for  catch- 
ing quails  are  erected  on  the  spot; 
below  which  is  the  tunny  fishery 
on  the  right,  and  on  the  left  a 
stupendous  arch,  formed  by  the 
hand  of  nature,  near  the  margin 
pf  the-  gulf  of  Salerno ;  which 
arch,  and  the  path  leading  to  it, 
furnish  fine  subjects  for  the  pen- 
cil. In  order  to  see  this  arch 
(called  Arco  di  St  Elia),  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  pass  the  wine-house 
on  the  summit  of  the  hill,  which 
rises  between  the  gulfs  of  Na- 
ples and  Salerno;  then  turning 
into  a  path  on  the  left,  through 
a  small  messaria,  terminated  by 
a  cliff,  down  which  is  a  goat 
track  termioated  by  the  arch. 

The  ride  from  the  town  of  Sor- 
rento, through  Arolaf  to  St  Ma- 
ria Castello,  occupies  about  three 
hours  and  a  half  in  going,  but 
rather  less  in  returning ;  and  dis- 
plays beautiful  and  sublime  sce- 
nery. On  reaching  the  foot  of  a 
hillock  crowned  by  the  church  of 
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Arola,  the  traveller  should  turn 
to  the  left ;  passing  down  a  lane, 
and  thence  proceeding  through 
a  pergola  to  a  cottage ;  on  the 
left  of  which  are  steps  leading 
to  a  pretty  coppice,  composed  of 
arbuti,  Mediterranean  heaths,  and 
other  shrubs;  and  the  extremity 
of  this  coppice  is  a  cliflF^  which 
commands  the  whole  Piano  di 
Sorrento,  the  bay  of  Naples,  Ve- 
suvius, and  part  of  the  gulf  of 
Salerno.  After  having  seen  this 
view,  the  traveller  should  go  back 
to  the  foot  of  the  hillock  crowned 
by  the  church  of  Arola;  thence 
ascending  the  hill  on  the  right, 
beyond  the  church,  and  passing 
through  a  village,  and  a  chestnut 
wood,  to  the  commencement  of 
an  eminence,  on  which  stands  the 
chapel  of  St  Maria  Castello.  At 
the  base  of  this  eminence  is  a 
path  on  the  right,  leading  to  the 
brink  of  a  precipice,  which  com- 
mands a  sublime  view  of  the  town 
of  Positano,  the  line  of  coast  ex- 
tending toward  Amalfi,  and  the 
immense  gulf  of  Salerno.  After 
having  seen  this  view,  the  tra- 
veller should  proceed  to  St  Ma- 
ria Castello,  and  then  walk  to 
the  edge  of  a  cliff  on  the  right 
of  a  chapel,  and  displaying  a 
prospect  somewhat  similar  to  Siat 
last  mentioned,  but  more  exten- 
sive. Near  the  chapel  of  St  Ma- 
ria Castello  is  a  solitary  cottage, 
where  bread,  water,  and  food  for 
mules,  may  be  procured;  and 
where  persons  who  bring. a  cold 
dinner  with  them  may  i&nd  a 
small  room  to  sit  in,  during  their 
meal. 

Camaldoli,  a  suppressed  but 
once  magnificent  convent,  situa- 
ted on  the  summit  of  one  of  the 
Lactarian  hills,  and  well  worth 
seeing,  is  not  more  than  half  an 
four's  walk  from  Arola,  through 


a  chestnut  grove;  but  persons 
who  like  horse  exercise  usually 
ride  from  Ponte  Maggiore  to  Ca- 
maldoli, a  distance  of  about  two 
miles,  and  return  byway  of  Arola^ 

The  ascent  from  the  Piano  di 
Sorrento  to  the  summit  of  Monte 
Sant'  Angelo  is  not  so  easy  as 
from  Castellamare ;  but,  never- 
theless, ladies  carried  by  portan- 
tini,  have  been  known  to  go  and 
return  in  one  day ;  and  for  gentle- 
men, this  excursion,  with  3ie  aid 
of  mules,  is  not  very  toilsome.. 
The  heights  of  Sant'  Angelo  are 
covered  by  noble  woods,  and  em- 
bellished with  beeches,  unique 
in  size  and  beauty;  the  views  in 
all  directions  are  sublime;  and 
the  repositories  lor  ice,  or  more 
properly  frozen  snow,  which  sup- 
ply Naples  and  its  environs  with 
that  indispensable  luxury,  merit 
observation.  The  snow  is  pre- 
served by  being  thrown  into  pits 
about  fifty  feet  deep,  sum!  twenty- 
five  broad  at  theiop,  in  the  form 
of  a  sugar  loa£  About  three  feet 
from  the  bottom  is  a  wooden  grate, 
which  serves  for  a  drain,  if  any 
of  the  snow  should  happen  to- 
melt;  and  before  it  is  thrown  in^ 
the  pits  are  lined  with  straw  and 
theprunings  of  trees.  When  thrown 
in  the  snow  is  rammed  down  till; 
it  becomes  a  solid  mass.  It  is 
afterwards  covered  with  a  roof 
in  the  form  of  a  low  cone,  and 
chiefly  composed  of  prunings  of 
trees  and  straw. 

The  ride  going  from  the  town 
of  Sorrento  to  St  Agata,  by  the 
new  road,  and  returning  through 
Massa,  by  the  lower  road,  occu- 
pies about  three  hours,  and  ex- 
hibits beautiful  scenery.  The  di- 
stance from  Sorrento  to  St  Agata^ 
by  the  new  road,  is  little  more 
than  a  mile;  from  St  Agata  to 
Massa,  about  two  miles ;  and  from 
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Mafifia^  by  the  lower  road,  to  Sor- 
rento; about  three  miles  ;  tJie  town 
ofMassa,  nearly  a  mile  in  length, 
not  being  taken  into  this  com- 
pntation.  St  Agata,  placed  at  the 
summit  of  one  of  the  Lactarian 
hills,  looking  down  on  the  gulf 
of  Salerno,  is  a  pretty  .village ; 
at  the  end  of  which,  hanging  over 
the  gulf,  stands  a  spacious  villa, 
called  the  Bjelvedere,  and  proxi- 
mate to  a  terrace  commanaing  a 
superb  view  of  the  promontory 
of  Minerva,  the  islands  of  the 
Sirens,  and  the  whole  extent  of 
^e  gulf. 

Massa  was  a  celebrated  town 
in  remote  ages,  so  celebrated^ 
that  it  gave,  and  indeed  still  gi- 
ves its  name  to  the  whole  district, 
on  and  adjoining  the  promontory 
of  Minerva,  near  which  it  stands. 
We  are  told  by  classic  writers, 
that  the  sirens,  Thelxiepaea  and 
Aglaopheme,  queens  of  certain 
small  islands  named  Sirenusae, 
and  situated  in  the  Posidonian 
gulf,  likewise  bore  sway  over  the 
promontory  of  Minerva,  and  the 
town  of  Massa;  where  during  the 
reign  of  these  siren  queens,  in 
the  days  of  Ulysses,  there  was 
an  academy  renowned  for  learn- 
ing and  eloquence  J  but  the  stu- 
dents abused  their  knowledge, 
"to  the  colouring  of  wrong,  and 
the  corruption  of  manners ;"  con- 
sequently, the  sirens  were  fabled, 
by  the  sweetness  of  their  voices, 
to  draw  the  unwary  into  ruin. 
Massa  is  delightfully  situated 
among  vineyards  and  olive  gar- 
dens, on  a  cliff,  washed  by  the 
waves  of  the  bay  of  Naples,  but 
not  sufficiently  high  to  command 
a  view  of  the  islands  of  the  Si- 
rens. Vestiges  of  an  aqueduct, 
and  other  ancient  buildings,  may 
be  traced  here;  and  the  town 
contains   a   small   cathedral   (in 


which  th»e  is  a  little  picture  of 
the  Holy  Family,  attributed  to 
BaphaelJ;  a  small  episcopal  pa- 
lace, adjoining  the  cathedral ;  a 
hanasome  church,  near  the  ma- 
rina; and  several  good  houses. 
The  annual  fdte  in  this  church, 
on  the  15th  of  August,  Hie  fair 
during  that  day,  and  the  fire- 
works in  the  evening,  are  sup- 
posed to  be  relics  of  the  Feriae 
Stativae^  celebrated  annualljr  by 
the  Latins,  and  probably  derived 
from  the  Greeks.  There  often  is 
good  music  in  the  church  at  this 
festival,  and  a  striking  display 
of  beauty  among  the  female  pea- 
sants. 

SORRENTO   TO   AMALFI. 

This  excursion  is  particularly 
interesting;  and  may  be  accom- 
plished with  ease,  when  tiie  we- 
ather is  cool  and  serene,  either 
by  land  the  whole  way,  or  in 
part  by  water. 

The  most  eligible  mode  of  going 
from  Sorrento  to  Amalfi,  sup- 
posing the  weather  favourable, 
is  either  to  ride,  or  be  carried 
in  a  chaise-h'porteurs  ^  to  that 
part  of  the  conti  where  begins 
a  rapid  descent,  called  theSca- 
ricatojo;  thence  descending  on 
foot  to  the  Marinalla  of  the  Sea* 
ricatojo  in  the  gulf  of  Salerno; 
where  a  boat,  ordered  over  night, 
and  of  the  largest  size  that  the 
Marinella  affords^  should  be  in 
attendance.  The  ride  to  the  Sca- 
riacatojo  occupies  about  an  hour 
and  a  quarter;  and  the  descent, 
which  though  steep  is  not  dan- 
gerous, occupies  about  an  hour. 
On  reaching  the  Marinella,  tra- 
vellers should  embark,  without 
loss  of  time,  for  Amain ,  passing 
Positano,  a  romantically  situated 
town,  peopled  by  rich  merchants, 
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and  containing  handsome  houses. 
The  time  occupied  in  rowing  from 
the  Marinella  of  the  Scaricatojo 
to  Amalfi  is  generally  speaking, 
somewhat  less  than  three  hours. 
The  whole  coast  exhibits  delight- 
ful scenery;  and  the  situation  of 
Amalfi  is  picturesque  beyond  the 
power  of  words  to  describe. 
Amalfli  boasts  much  of  its  high 
antiquity;  and  still  more  of  a 
copy  of  Justinian's  Pandects  hav- 
ing been  found  here;  and  of  the 
improvement,  almost  amounting 
to  the  discovery  of  the  use,  of 
the  mariner's  compass,  made  a.d. 
1302,  by  an  Amalfitan  called 
Flavio  Gisia.  Almalfi,  in  the 
middle  ages,  was  a  very  powerful 
republic;  and  its  citizens  (who 
were  intelligent  and  courageous) 
monopolized,  about  the  ninth 
century,  great  part  of  the  trade 
of  ilie  east 

Another  pleasant  water  excur- 
sion may  be  made  to  Capri.  This 
island,  situated  about  five  leagues 
from  Sorrento,  is  a  picturesque 
mass  of  calcareous  rocks,  nine 
miles  in  circumference;  and  was 
anciently  called  Capreae,  from 
being  peopled  with  goats.  Its  ori- 
ginal inhabitants,  goats  excepted, 
are  supposed  to  have  been  a  co- 
lony from  Acamania,  in  Epirus ; 
who  were  superseded  by  the  ci- 
tizens of  Neapolis ;  and  they,  ac- 
cording to  Strabo,  gave  it  in  ex- 
change for  Ischia,  to  Augustus. 
It  is  celebrated  for  having  been 
chosen  by  him  as  an  occasional 
retreat;  and  by  Tiberius  as  a 
residence  during  several  years. 
Augustus  embellished  it  with 
splendid  buildings;  and  his  un- 
worthy successor  had,  in  this 
small  island,  twelve  superb  vil- 
las, strongly  fortified,  and  con- 
secrated to  the  twelve  superior 
heathen  deities.  But  as  persons 


yr&ce  sent  to  Capri,  on  Ae  de- 
mise of  Tiberius,  to  dmnolisb 
his  works  so  completely  as  not 
to  leave  one  stone  upon  another, 
it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  where 
several  of  these  edifices  stood^ 
The  island  now  contains  about 
12,000  inhabitants,  the  town  of 
Capii  (where  the  Archbishop  of 
Sorrento  has  an  episcopal  pa- 
lace) and  the  village  of  Ana- 
Capri:  the  ascent  to  which  is  by 
535  steps.  The  inhabitants  chiefly 
consist  of  landholders,  mecha- 
nics, sailors,  and  husbandmen: 
perfect  equality  reigns  among 
them;  every  person  appears  in- 
dustrious; very  few  are  wret- 
chedly poor;  and  so  salubrious 
is  the  climate,  that  scarcely  any 
maladies  visit  this  spot.  The  soil 
produces  excellent  wine,  oil,  grain, 
and  vegetables  of  every  descrip- 
tion, among  which  is  the  erba 
ruggine,  used  by  dyers.  Immense 
flights  of  quails  visit  Capri  dur- 
ing the  month  of  September,  and 
are  caught  in  nets,  to  supply  l^e 
Naples  market. 

The  most  convenient  way  of 
managing  this  excursion  is  to  hire 
a  boat  at  Sorrento,  taking  a  lunch 
with  you,  and. setting  out  early 
in  the  morning;  as  about  ten 
hours  are  required^  for  rowing 
to  the  island,  seeing  its  antiqui- 
ties, and  returning  to  dinner  at 
Sorrento. 

The  chief  object  of  interest 
to  strangers  visiting  Capri  is  the 
blue  cave,  or  Grotta  Azzura, 
situated  westward  of  the  usual 
landingplace,  and  about  one  mile 
and  a  half  distant  from  it  This 
singular  cavern  is  well  worthy 
a  visit,  but  those- who  do  so  are 
obliged  to  place  themselves  ho- 
rizontally in  the  little  bark  de- 
stined to  convey  them  through 
a  low  and  narrow  aperture,  which 
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i&  so  small  as  to  ejccite  an  ap- 
prehension of  being  swamped  on 
enterning.*  The  colour  of  the  water 
which  fills  the  cavern  precisely 
resembles  that  of  the  large  blue 
bottles  with  lamps  behind  them 
fieen  in  chemists .  windows ;  and 
ihis  water  appears  to  act  like 
the  lens  of  a*  telescope,  by  con- 
ducting the  rays  of  the  sun  und 
tiie  reflection  of  the  brilliant  skies 
of  Magna  Graecia  into  the  cavern. 
After  the  eye  has  been  for  a  few 
moments  accustomed  to  a  light 
so  magical,  the  stupendous  vault 
of  this  gigantic  bath  is  discove- 
rable, ricUy  studded  with  stalac- 
tites, and  assuming,  in  consequence 
of  a  strong  reflection  from  that 
transparent  blue  water,  exactly 
the  same  tint  The  cavern  con- 
tains broken  steps  leading  to  a 
subterraneous  passage,  the  length 
of  which  is  unknown;  it  being 
impossible  to  reach  the  end,  owing 
to  an  impediment  formed  by  earth 
luid  stones.  Masonry  seems  to 
have  been  employed  in  the  con- 
struction of  these  steps  and  pas- 
sage, which  probably  communi- 
cated either  with  one  of  Tibe- 
rius's  villas,  or  that  of  Julia,  the 
niece  of  Augustus ;  but  the  ca- 
vern, although  it  may  have  been 
used  as  a  bathing-place,  is  evi- 
dently the  work  of  nature. 


*  Buch  an  oecnrrence  nearly  took  place 
«n  the  day  I  visited  this  singular  Cave.  B7 
a  little  bad  management,  and  a  little  too 
much  swell,  the  boat  did  not  enter  on  the 
iirst  attempt,  consequently  the  next  wave 
dashed  into  the  boat  In  which  my  excellent 
ftiead  King,  and  his  Finland  chere  amie, 
were  comfortably  horisontalixed  in  the 
Ntem'Sheets.  The  consternation  of  the  two 
on  r«ceivlng  (his  briny  bath  can  be  more 
readily  imagined  than  described.  Seriously, 
whenever  there  Is  the  least  swell,  avoid 
•nterning;  too  dependence  can  be  placed 
on  the  boatmen,  who  would  risk  your  life, 
snd  even  their  own,  for  a  few  earlins. 

N.  B.-A  passport  is  not  necessary  to 
visit  the  island. 


ROUTE  40. 

NAPLES  TO  CA8ERTA  AND  CAPUA. 

Kailroad  trains  six  times  a  day ; 
the  station  to  Caserta  is  a  littie 
beyond  the  Pompeii  station, 

iBtcI.  2ndcl. 
Fares  to  Caserta    ...    45  gr.    36  gr. 
—        Capua  ....    60  „     48  „ 

CASERTA. 

This  town  is  indebted  for  its 
origin  to  King  Charles  m,  who 
built  there  an  immense  palace, 
and  other  stupendous  works,  du- 
ring which  thousands  6f  people 
were  variously  employed.  The 
present  city  is  to  be  distinguis- 
hed from  another  of  the  same 
name  lying  on  the  Tiphatine 
mountains  at  three  miles'  ^stance 
from  the  new  Caserta,  and  which 
is  still  an  archiepiscopal  seat 

Strangers  before  leaving  Nap- 
les should  get  permission  to  visit 

The  Royal  Palace  and  Gar- 
dens, — Charles  HI,  after  having 
built  the  palace  of  Portici  and 
that  of  Capo  di  Monte,  became 
so  delighted  with  the  beautiful 
plain  of  Caserta,  that  he  resol- 
ved to  build  another  there.  This 
plain  is  situated  at  thirteen  mi- 
les' distance  from  Naples,  eight 
from  Aversa,  and  very  near  the 
great  fortress  of  Capua,  which, 
under  all  circumstances,  offered 
him  a  secure  asylum:  it  also 
abounded  with  game.  These  ad- 
vantages, combined  with  the  sa- 
lubrity of  the  climate,  induced 
the  king  to  decide  at  once,  and 
he  accordingly  sent  to  Rome,  in 
the  year  1752,  for  the  celebrated 
architect,  Louis  Vanvitelli,  who 
constructed  this  palace,  wMch  is 
decidedly  the  most  magnificent 
and  most  regular  edifice  in  Italy. 

This  buflding  is  of  a  rectangu- 
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lar  form,  803  feet  in  length,  and 
623  in  breadth.  Each  of  the  prin- 
cipal fronts  has  three  grand  en- 
trances. The  middle  one  is  orna- 
mented with  four  columns  of  mar- 
ble, about  twenty-two  feet  high, 
besides  the  base;  an  equal  num- 
ber of  columns  ornament  the  up- 
per windows,  and  two  more  stand 
at  the  two  sidedoors,  and  each 
of  its  four  fronts  is  divided  into 
'  two  lofty  stories,  and  three  less 
considerable.  The  two  principal 
fronts  have  both  thirty-six  win- 
dows. At  the  four  angles  of  the 
palace,  there  is  over  the  cor- 
nice a  kind  of  square  tower,  or- 
namented in  front  with  two  co- 
lumns, two  pilasters,  ^nd  five  win- 
dows. The  centre  of  the  edifice 
is  also  surmounted  by  an  octa- 
gon cupola,  which  adds  conside- 
rably to  the  effect.  This  palace 
has  two  subterranean  stories,  one 
intended  for  kitchens  and  stab- 
les, and  the  other  underneath  it 
for  cellars.  These  subterranean 
apartments  are  very  deep,  and 
jure  nevertheless  as  light  as  if 
they  had  windows.  This  peculia- 
rity is  owing  to  the  sMU  of  the 
architect,  who  has  contrived  so 
to  dispose  the  double  walls,  as 
to  admit  the  light  between  them. 
The  grand  centre  door  opens 
into  a  m£yestic  portico,  suppor- 
ted by  ninety-eight  columns  of 
SiciUan  stone  covered  with  va- 
luable marble.  This  portico  is 
507  feet  long,  and  extends  to  the 
opposite  or  garden  front,  on  the 
uothem  side.  It  has  three  octa- 
gonal vestibules,  two  of  which 
are  near  the  great  doors,  and  the 
other  is  in  the  centre  ot  the  edi- 
fice: four  sides  of  this  octagon 
lead  into  four  great  courts,  two 
more  are  comprised  in  the  por- 
tico, another  leads  to  a  lofty  and 
magnificent  staircase,  and  the  last 


is  occupied  by  the  statue  of  Her- 
cules crowned  by  Glory.  Each 
of  the  side  doors  opens  into  one 
of  the  four  great  courts,  which 
are  246  feet  in  length  and  175 
in  breadth.  The  fronts  of  the  buil- 
ding that  overlook  these  courts 
are  equal  in  magnificence  to  those 
of  the  exterior;  they  are  formed 
of  Caserta  stone,  and  are  dispo- 
sed in  so  many  covered  arches, 
over  which  are  the  apartments. 

The  staircase  is  divided  into 
three  branches;  the  first  termi- 
nates where  the  two  others  com- 
mence, one  of  them  is  on  the 
right  hand,  the  other  on  the  left; 
the  latter  ascends  to  the  vestir 
bule  of  the  chapel  and  the  royal 
apartments.  This  staircase  is  of 
a  noble  style  of  architecture  and 
is  ornamented  with  beautiful  mar- 
bles; it  consists  of  a  hundi^ed 
steps,  each  formed  of  a  single 
piece  of  marble,  twenty-one  feet 
m  length;  and  the  surrounding 
walls  are  all  covered  with  beau- 
tifully-coloured marble.  On  the 
first  step  from  the  bottom  of  the 
staircase  are  two  well-executed 
marble  lions'.  The  first  landing- 
place  commands  a  view  of  three 
statues  in  their  niches,  represen- 
ting Truth,  Majesty,  and  Merit 

The  staircase  is  then  divided 
into  two  branches,  one  of  which 
leads  into  a  superb  vestibule  in 
the  form  of  an  octagon,  suppor- 
ted by  twenty-four  marble  co- 
lumns of  the  Corinthian  order, 
with  a  ceiling  ornamented  by 
beautiful  paintings.  The  centre 
door,  which  is  adorned  with  co- 
lumns on  each  side,  opens  into 
the  chapel  and  t^e  omers  into 
the  royal  apartments. 

The  chapel  ro^al  has  an  open 
portico  on  each  side,  with  a  base 
twenty-one  feet  high,  from  which 
rise  sixteen  columns  of  green  Si- 
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dlian  marble,  forming  a  support 
•for  the  ^nd  entablature  on wbieh 
'  the  ceihng  rfests.  The  base  of  the 
-portico  presents  eight  openings 
and  as  many  windows,  correspon- 
ding in  number  with  the  columns. 
Amongst  these  columns  are  seen 
six  statues  of  saints.  The  great 
«ltar  is  ornamented  with   four 
beautiful  pillars  of  yellow  marble, 
and  a  picture  representing  the 
Conception  of  the  Virgin. 

The  yestibule  of  this  chapel 
has  four  doors  which  open  into 
the  apartments  of  the  king,  queen, 
and  royal  family.  The  show  apart- 
ments consist  of  a  great  num- 
ber of  rooms,  disposed  in  admi- 
rable order,  a  few  adorned  with 
paintings,  marbles,  without  fur- 
niture; and  though,  from  its  si- 
tuation it  may  be  termed  a  coun- 
try villa,  it  must  nevertheless  be 
considered  as  a  most  magnificent 
royal  palace. 

From  one  of  the  courts  on  the 
.western  side  is  a  beautiful  the- 
atre, divided  into  several  tiers  of 
boxes,  and  ornamented  with  mar- 
bles and  columns,  and  excee- 
dingly splendid. 

On  the  nothem  side  of  the  par 
lace  are  some  extensive  gardens, 
delightful  groves,  disposed  nearly 
in  Uie  same  style  as  those  of 
Portici  and  Capo  di  Monte,  a 
grotto,  and  numerous  artificisd 
cascades.  The  water  with  which 
the  palace  is  abundantly  suppled, 
as  well  as  that  flowing  constantly 
from  the  cascade  into  the  lake 
and  fountains  of  these  gardens, 
has  been  conveyed  thither  by 
means  of  the  aqueduct  of  Caserta, 
of  which  we  shall  give  a  descrip- 
tion hereafter;  at  the  extremity 
of  the  principal  walk  are  two 
beautifm  groups  of  sculpture; 
that  on  the  right  represents  Diana 


at  the  Bath;  on  the  left,  Actaeon 
transformed  into  a  Stag. 

Return  through  the  Oiardino 
Ingleie  (English  garden). 

Aqueduct  of  Caserta, — This 
aqueduct,  which  surpasses,  or  at 
least  equals,  the  most  beautiful 
works  of  the  ancient  Romans,  and 
supplies  Caserta  with  water,  is- 
suing from  very  distant  sources, 
is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most 
wonderful  undertakings  of  Char- 
les in.  The  territory  of  Airola 
produces  a  great  abundance  of 
water,  arising  from  nine  springs 
which  flow  into  the  river  Faenza, 
passing  through  the  district  of 
St  Agatha  of  the  Goths,  and 
afterwards  fall  into  the  river  Vol- 
tumo.  These  streams  uniting  form- 
ed a  considerable  body  of  water, 
which  the  Chevalier  Louis  Van- 
viteDi  has  succeeded  in  convey- 
ing to  Caserta  by  means  of  this 
conduit. 

This  aqueduct  is  composed  of 
very  solid  brickwork,  covered 
over  with  a  particular  kind  of 
stucco,  which  resists  the  ravages 
of  the  water.  The  ^stance  from 
the  source  of  these  streams  to 
Caserta,  taken  in  a  strait  line, 
is  about  twelve  miles ;  but  follow- 
ing the  windings  of  the  aqueduct, 
it  is  about  twenty-seven.  The 
great  architect  employM  in  this 
used  every  effort  to  conduct  the 
waters  through  the  place  Virhich 
approached  nearest  to  a  level 
with  the  soui^ce;  he  was,  never- 
theless, unable  to  avoid  the  ob- 
stacles presented  by  two  high 
mountains,  beetween  which  lies 
the  vall^  of  Maddalone,  surround- 
ed on  two  sides  by  lofty  heights, 
which  would  have  forcea  the  wa- 
ters to  descend  in  this  plftce,  and 
afterwards  to  reascend  to  a  pro- 
digious height;  but  the  expe- 
rience  of  this  skilful  architect 
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overcame  all  the  difficulties.  He 
cut  through  the  two  mountains 
at  a  place  called  Prato,  to  the 
extent  of  1,100  fathoms ;  atCiesco, 
to  the  length  of  950  fathoms;  at 
Gargano,  570 ;  and  at  La  Rocca, 
300;  forming  in  all  a  length  of 
2,950  fathoms,  according  to  the 
report  and  measurement  of  the 
master  mason  of  the  royal  build- 
ings. 

After  having  thus,  cut  through 
the  two  mountains,  it  became  ne- 
cessary to  unite  them;  this  was 
done  by  means  of  a  bridge,  of 
which  the  architecture,  as  well 
as  the  height,  astonishes  every 
one  who  beholds  it.  This  bridge 
is  composed  of  three  rows  of 
arches,  placed  one  over  the  other. 
The  first  row  at  the  base  of  the 
two  mountains  consists  of  nine- 
teen arches:  the  second,  of  twenty- 
seven;  and  the  third,  of  forly- 
three.  The  pilasters  of  the  first 
row  of  arches  are  more  than 
thirty-five  feet  in  thickness,  and 
fifty-two  in  heigth.  It  may  be 
easily  imagined  that  immense  sums 
must  have  been  expended  in  the 
execution  of  this  gigantic  under- 
taking. The  very  short  space  of 
time  in  which  it  was  accomplis- 
hed is  likewise  a  matter  of  asto- 
nishment; the  royal  buildings 
being  only  commenced  in  1752, 
and  the  aqueduct  being  entirely 
finished  in  1759. 


ISLANDS   OF  PROCIDA  AND  ISCHIA. 

Those  who  wish  in  one  jour- 
ney to  visit  the  Islands  of  Pro- 
dda  and  Ischia  should  hire  a 
boat  in  the  harbour  of  Naples, 
whence  sailing  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, he  will  reach  Procida  in 
about  two  or  three  hours,  the 
distance  being  only  twelve  miles. 
The  same  ^day  he  may  see  the 


island  and  proceed  in  the  even- 
ing to  Isclua,  which  is  onW  two 
miles  distant  from  Procida.  There 
sleep,  and  make  the  following 
day  the  tour  of  the  island  ac- 
cording to  the  itinerary  we  shall 
give  in  describing  it 

The  traveller  going  to  Procida 
and  Ischia,  may  proceed  by  land 
as  far  as  Miniscola,  a  sea  shore 
inhabited  by  fishermen,  lying  aboat 
four  miles  beyond  Baia.  At  Mi- 
niscola passage  boats  are  found 
four  Procida,  a  distance  of  three 
miles. 

PROCIDA. 

The  landing  place  of  this  is- 
land is  a  quay  extending  the 
whole  lenght  of  the  town,  caUed 
La  Marina  di  Santa  Maria  Gat- 
tolica.  This  city,  where  nothing 
attracts  the  attention  of  the  tra- 
veller, is  connected  eastward  with 
a  borough  called  La  Madonna 
delle  Grazie,  built  upon  a  hill, 
which  is  crowned  with  a  magni- 
ficent castle.  This  fort  is  now 
ungarrisoned  and  without  guns; 
it  contains  a  royal  palace,  which 
travellers  are  not  accustomed  to 
visit,  as  it  is  without  furniture. 
A  semaphore  may  be  seen  on 
the  top,  which  towards  the  east 
corresponds  with  that  of  Capri. 
From  the  terrace  where  this  te- 
legraph is  planted  a  stupendous 
prospect  may  be  enjoyed,  em- 
bracing both  the  gulfs  of  Gaeta 
and  Naples;  but  after  contem- 
plating those  wide  spaces,  full 
of  historical  remembrances  as  well 
as  of  natural  curiosities,  the  eye 
of  the  observer  is  with  no  less 
delight  attracted  to  the  smooth 
and  fertile  appearance  of  the  is- 
land lying  beneath,  and  forming 
a  most  picturesque  scene.  This 
fine  country  contained  once  three 
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large  preserves  of  pheasants,  re- 1 
served  for  the  king's  use,  which 
were  forbidden  to  be  disturbed 
under  heavy  penalties.  These  es- 
tablishments were  destroyed  dur- 
ing the  revolution. 

There  are  no  antiquides  to 
be  seen  in  this  island.  It  is  very 
interesting  on  account  of  its  fer- 
tility, the  industry  of  its  inhabi- 
tants, and  its  maritime  impor- 
tance, though  not  destinguished 
in  the  history  of  ancient  times. 
Historians  have  mentioned  it  as 
forming  once  a  part  of  the  neigh- 
bouring island  of  Ischia,  from 
which  they  thought  it  had  been 
separated  by  the  violence  of  an 
earthquake.  This  opinion,  how- 
ever, was  not  general,  evenfunong 
the  ancients,  as"  Strabo  says  that 
Procida  was  detached  from  Capo 
Miseno;  but  some  modern  na- 
^alists,  after  analysing  the  re- 
spective soils  of  the  different 
lands ,  have  denied  the  possibi- 
lity of  any  such  separation. 

The  first  inhabitants  of  Pro- 
cida were  a  colony  of  Chalci- 
dians  and  Eritreans,  the  saxne 

geople    who    formerly  occupied 
;chia. 

Procida  derived  some  celebrity 
from  the  Sicilian  vespers,  as  it 
was  the  birthplace  of  John,  the 
famous  promoter  of  that  insur- 
rection. He  was  the  feudal  lord 
of  the  island,  and  in  consequence 
of  die  vespers  it  was  confisca- 
ted; but  in  the  year  1839  he  re- 
covered his  property^  and  obtai- 
ned from  the  reignmg'  King  of 
Naples  the  faculty  of  selling  it 
Thus  it  passed  from  his  fa- 
mily to  one  called  Gossa,  and 
from  the  latter  to  others,  till  the 
feudal  system  beins  extinguished 
in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  the 
island  was  entirely  subject  to 
the  crown. 


The  territory  of  Procida  is 
mostly  composed  of  ashes  and 
fragments  of  lava,  which  seems 
indeed  to  justify  the  opinion  that 
it  was  in  former  times  a  portion 
of  Ischia.  Its  circumference  is 
seven  miles,  and  supposing  the 
trs^veller  would  make  the  tour 
of  it,  starting  from  Santa  Mari& 
Gattolica,  and  proceeding  west- 
ward, he  will  successively  meel 
with  the  villages  of  Puntff  di  Cio- 
peto,  Cottamo,  Ciracci,  or  Campo 
Inglese  f  here  was  a  royal  pre- 
serve), Chiajolella,  Punta  di  Soc- 
ciaro,  PeriUo  (on  the  territory  of 
v^hich  another  royal  preserve  exis- 
ted), Centano,  Bosco  or  Boschetto 
(where  the  king  had  a  bird  park), 
Ulmo,  Coricella,  and  La  Madonna 
deUe  Grazie. 

So  many  villages  in  so  small 
a  country  give  by  themselves  an 
idea  of  its  being  uncommonly  well 
inhabited.  Weremember,  in  fact, 
to  have  read  somewhere  that,  in 
proportion  to  its  surface,  Procida 
was  the  most  populous  land  on 
the  globe ;  it  contains  about  14,000 
souls;  it  had  formerly  18,000. 

The  island  presents  in  its  cir- 
cumference several  sandy  creeks, 
one  of  which  is  that  of  Ghiajo- 
lella,  where  ships  are  frequently 
built;  but  the  harbour  or  bay 
most  frequented  lies  opposite 
Santa  Maria  Gattolica,  in  the 
channel  between  Procida  and  the 
mainland.  The  Procidans  posess 
about  a  hundred  large  brigs,  and 
are  generally  esteemed  as  good 
sailors.  The  land  is  extremely  fer- 
tile; it  produces  chiefly  wine,  and 
fruits  grow  there  ripe  at  an  ear- 
lier period  than  in  the  neigh- 
bouring country ;  hence  they  are 
sent  to  Naples,  where  they  sell 
uncommonly  well.  A  small  quan- 
tity of  silk  is  fabricated  in  this 
place,  and  a  tunny  fishery  is  main- 
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The  plain  is  one  continaed  series 
of  orchards,  divided  from  each 
other  by  walls,  and  intersected 
with  villas,  towns,  and  villages. 
These  orchards,  however,  are  not 
of  the  common  sort;  for  here  the 
pomegranate,  the  aloe,  the  aca- 
cia, the  abeal,  the  mulberry,  the 
apple,  the  pear,  ^e  apricot,  the 
peach,  the  sorbus,  the  fig,  the 
vine,  ike  olive,  the  bay,  the  cy- 
press, the  chestnut,  the  walnut, 
the  wide-speading  oak,  and  mag- 
nificent maritime  stonepine,  are 
so  beautifully  mingled  and  con- 
trasted with  multitudes  of  oran- 
ges and  lemons,  that  persons 
standing  on  an  eminence ,  and 
looking  down  upon  this  spot, 
might  fancy  it  the  garden  oi  the 
Hesperides.  The  plain  rises  gra- 
dually to  the  height  of  a  thous- 
and feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  is  bounded  by  the  Mon- 
ies Laetarii,  bevond  which,  on 
the  east,  rises  the  mountain  of 
St  Angelo,  reputed  to  be  5,000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea; 
therefore  the  sun,  during  sum- 
mer, does  not  shine  on  the  Piano 
till  three-queers  of  an  hour  after 
he  has  risen;  and  when  he  des- 
cends into  the  caves  of  Thetis, 
the  Piano  is  sheltered  fi'om  his 
beams  by  western  mountains; 
consequently  every  summer  night 
is  deliciously  cooL  Moreover  &is 
Piano ,  being  a  narow  peninsula 
between  the  immense  bay  of  Na- 
ples and  the  still  more  extensive 
gulf  of  Salerno ,  is  fanned  con- 
tinually by  sea  breezes ;  neither 
can  reflected  heat  be  felt  here, 
because  the  trees  completely  sha- 
dow the  earth ;  and  as  they  are, 
generally  speaSdng,  evergfeens; 
except  the  deciduous  plants  whose 
leaves  feed  silkworms  and  cattle, 
Sorrento  and  the  whole  Piano 
are   exempt    from   the  noxious 


damps  of  antunn ,  produced  by 
the  annual  decay  of  yegetadon; 
while  the  immense  and  lofty 
mountain  of  St  Angelo  screens 
them,  during  winter,  from  easterly 
winds.  The  Piano  contains  only 
two  modem  edifices  worthy  of 
notice:  one  is  the  Villa  Ck)rreale, 
much  admired  for  its  beautiftil 
staircase;  and  the  other  is  the 
Cocumella,  which,  like  the  houses 
at  Pompeii,  has  a  vestibule,  and 
beyond  it  an  open  quadrangle, 
containing  a  curiously-constructed 
well  of  excellent  water.  Under  this 
quadrangle  are  a  crypto  portieus 
and  a  lar^e  reservoir,  the  latter 
of  which  IS  said  to  communicate 
with  the  ancient  Greek  Piscinae. 
The  upper  story  of  the  Cocumella 
boasts  a  terrace  which  commands 
one  of  the  loveliest  prospects 
existing.  The  only  wide  carriage 
road  of  the  Piano  is  three  miles 
in  length,  and  formed  by  means 
of  bridges  thrown  over  the  ra- 
vines; the  olher  publics  paths 
are  narrow,  though  sufficiently 
wide  for  Sorrentine  carriages ;  and 
all  lie  between  lo%  walls,  wnich, 
however  injurious  to  the  beauty 
of  the  landscape,  afford  shade  even 
at  mid-day  during  summer,  and 
protection  from  equinoxial  and 
wintry  storms  of  wind.  The  town 
of  Sorrento  and  its  dependencies 
contain  about  80,000  inhabitants, 
who  still  deserve  the  character 
given  of  them  by  Bernardo  Tasso, 
with  respect  to  their  attention 
and  kindness  to  foreigners.  Hospi- 
table, so  far  as  making  enter- 
tainments goes,  they  cannot  be, 
having  no  longer  the  power;  but 
their  fruit,  time,  and  services  are 
always  at  the  command  of  a  fo- 
reigner. Three  or  four  generar 
tions  of  one  family  often  live  to- 
gether here,  under  the  same  roof, 
according  to  the  ancient  Grecian 
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eastom;  and  it  is  not  rnicominon 
to  see  grandfathers  and  grand- 
motilers  above  ninety  years  old, 
and  perfectly  exempt  from  infir- 
mities. With  respectto  the  health- 
fiilneBS  of  the  climate,  therefore, 
Bernardo  Tasso  seems  again  to 
have  judged  right;  and,  with  re- 
gard to  provisions,  beef,  veal,  fish, 
butter,  milk,  honey,  fruits,  and 
water,  are  all  excellent  Hog-meat 
is  so  peculiarly  fine,  that  hogs 
are  denominated  "the  citizens  of 
Sorrento ;"  and  the  wine  of  this 
district  is  light  and  wholesome, 
although  less  esteemed  now  than 
it  was  by  the  ancients.  Another 
circumstance,  namely,  the  clean- 
liness of  the  Sorrentines,  with  re- 
spect to  their  persons,  houses, 
and  public  baths,  tends  much  to 
promote  the  salubrity  of  their 
Piano;  and  owing  to  the  local 
situation  of  this  favoured  spot, 
Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  qut  of 
doors,  when  properly  guarded 
from  refected  heat,  seldom  rises 
higher  here,  during  the  day,  in 
June,  July,  August,  and  Septem- 
ber, than  76<*;  never  higher  than 
from  62®  to  64P,  during  the  night ; 
and  during  the  peculiarly  warm 
summers  of  the  years  1825  and 
1826,  its  utmost  height,  at  the 
hottest  period  of  the  day,  seldom 
reached  77o.  In  winter  it  rarely 
falls  below  temperate. 

Lodging  houses  may  be  pro- 
cured here  at  moderate  prices^ 
and  the  sobriety,  civility,  and  ge- 
neral good  conduct  of  the  Sor- 
rentines, is  a  great  recommen- 
dation to  their  Piano,  by  enabling 
strangers  to  walk  alone  at  any 
hour  of  the  day  or  night,  in  this 
district,  without  risk  of  being  in- 
sulted or  pillaged." 


ENVIRONS  OF  SORRENTO. 

The  mountains  which  border 
the  Piano  di  Sorrento  abound  with 
delightful  walks  and  rides ;  among 
the  latter  that  to  the  Conti  della 
Fontanelle,  e  di  Cermenna,  is  par- 
ticularly admired.  Conti  seems  to 
be  a  corruption  of  the  word  Colli, 
hills  which  are  situated  between 
two  and  three  miles  from  the 
town  of  Sorrento,  and  present  a 
magnificent  view  of  the  gulfs  of 
Naples  and  Salerno  (both  dis- 
played at  the  same  moment), 
the  three  islands  of  the  Sirens, 
anciently  the  Sirenusae  Insulae, 
immortalized  by  Homer,  one  of 
which  contains  ruins  of  an  an- 
cient temple,  the  coast  nearAmalfi, 
the  site  of  Paestum,  and  the  heigts 
near  the  gulf  of  Policastro.  Dur- 
ing the  months  of  September  and 
October,  immense  nets  for  catch- 
ing quails  are  erected  on  the  spot; 
below  which  is  the  tunny  fishery 
on  the  right,  and  on  the  left  a 
stupendous  arch,  formed  by  the 
hand  of  nature,  near  the  margin 
pf  the^  gulf  of  Salerno ;  which 
arch,  and  the  path  leading  to  it, 
furnish  fine  subjects  for  the  pen- 
cil. In  order  to  see  this  arch 
(called  Arco  di  St  Eha),  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  pass  the  wine-house 
on  tiie  summit  of  the  hill,  which 
rises  between  the  gulfs  of  Na- 
ples and  Salerno;  then  turning 
into  a  path  on  the  left,  through 
a  small  messaria,  terminated  by 
a  clifl^,  down  which  is  a  goat 
track  terminated  by  the  arch. 

The  ride  from  the  town  of  Sor- 
rento, through  Arola,  to  St  Ma- 
ria Castello,  occupies  about  three 
hours  and  a  half  in  going,  but 
rather  less  in  returning ;  and  dis- 
plays beautiful  and  sublime  sce- 
nery. On  reaching  the  foot  of  a 
hillock  crowned  by  the  church  of 
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Arola,  the  traveller  should  turn 
to  the  left ;  passing  down  a  lane, 
and  thence  proceeding  through 
a  pergola  to  a  cottage;  on  the 
left  of  which  are  steps  leading 
to  a  pretty  coppice,  composed  of 
arhuti,  Mediterranean  heaths,  and 
other  shrubs;  and  the  extrenuty 
of  this  coppice  is  a  cliff,  which 
commands  the  whole  Piano  di 
Sorrento,  the  bay  of  Naples,  Ve- 
suvius, and  part  of  the  gulf  of 
Salerno.  After  having  seen  this 
view,  the  traveller  should  go  back 
to  the  foot  of  the  hillock  crowned 
by  the  church  of  Arola;  thence 
ascending  the  hill  on  the  right, 
beyond  Uie  church,  and  passing 
through  a  village,  and  a  chestnut 
wood,  to  the  conunencement  of 
an  eminence,  on  which  stands  the 
chapel  of  St  Maria  Castello.  At 
the  base  of  this  eminence  is  a 
path  on  the  right,  leading  to  the 
brink  of  a  precipice,  which  com- 
mands a  sublime  view  of  the  town 
of  Positano,  the  line  of  coast  ex- 
tending toward  Amalfi,  and  the 
immense  gulf  of  Salerno.  After 
having  seen  this  view,  the  tra- 
veller should  proceed  to  St  Ma- 
ria Castello,  and  then  walk  to 
the  edge  of  a  cliff  on  the  right 
of  a  chapel,  and  displaying  a 
prospect  somewhat  similar  to  that 
last  mentioned,  but  more  exten- 
sive. Near  the  chapel  of  St  Ma- 
ria Castello  is  a  solitary  cottage, 
where  bread,  water,  and  food  for 
mules,  may  be  procured;  and 
where  persons  who  bring  a  cold 
dinner  with  them  may  find  a 
small  room  to  sit  in,  during  their 
meal. 

Camaldoli,  a  suppressed  but 
once  magnificent  convent,  situa- 
ted on  the  summit  of  one  of  the 
Lactarian  hills,  and  well  worth 
seeing,  is  not  more  than  half  an 
hour's  walk  from  Arola,  through 


a  chestout  grove;  but  persons 
who  like  horse  exercise  usually 
ride  from  Ponte  Maggiore  to  Ca- 
maldoli, a  distance  of  about  two 
miles,  and  return  by  way  of  Arola.. 

The  ascent  from  the  Piano  di 
Sorrento  to  the  summit  of  Monte 
Sanf  Angelo  is  not  so  easy  as 
from  Castellamare ;  but,  never- 
theless, ladies  carried  by  portan* 
tini,  have  been  known  to  go  and 
return  in  one  day ;  and  for  gentle- 
men, this  excursion,  with  fiie  aid 
of  mules,  is  not  very  toilsome^ 
The  heights  of  Sant'  Angelo  are 
covered  by  noble  woods,  and  em- 
bellished with  beeches,  unique 
in  size  and  beauty;  the  views  in 
all  directions  are  sublime;  and 
the  repositories  for  ice,  or  more 
properly  frozen  snow,  which  sup- 
ply Naples  and  its  environs  vrith 
that  indispensable  luxury,  merit 
observation.  The  snow  is  pre- 
served by  being  thrown  into  pits 
about  fifty  feet  deep,  and  twenty- 
five  broad  at  the  iop,  in  the  form 
of  a  sugar  loaf.  About  three  feet 
from  like  bottom  is  awooden  grate, 
which  serves  for  a  drain,  if  any 
of  the  snow  should  happen  to- 
melt;  and  before  it  is  thrown  1% 
the  pits  are  lined  with  straw  and 
the  prunings  of  trees.  When  thrown 
in  the  snow  is  rammed  down  till; 
it  becomes  a  solid  mass.  It  is 
afterwards  covered  with  a  roof 
in  the  form  of  a  low  cone,  and 
chiefly  composed  of  prunings  of 
trees  and  straw. 

The  ride  gomg  from  the  town 
of  Sorrento  to  St  Agata,  by  the 
new  road,  and  returning  through 
Massa,  by  the  lower  road,  occu- 
pies about  three  hours,  and  ex- 
hibits beautiful  scenery.  The  di- 
stance from  Sorrento  to  St  Agata, 
by  the  new  road,  is  little  more 
than  a  mile;  from  St  Agata  to 
Massa,  about  two  miles ;  and  from 
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Massa,  by  the  lower  road,  to  Sor- 
rento; about  three  nriles  ;  the  town 
of  Massa,  nearly  a  mile  in  length, 
not  being  taken  into  this  com- 
putation. St  Agata,  placed  at  the 
summit  of  one  of  the  Lactarian 
hills,  looking  down  on  the  gulf 
of  Salerno ,  is  a  pretty  .village ; 
at  the  end  of  which,  hanging  over 
the  gulf,  stands  a  spacious  villa, 
called  the  Bielvedere,  and  proxi- 
mate to  a  terrace  commanding  a 
superb  view  of  the  promontory 
of  Minerva,  the  islands  of  the 
Sirens,  and  the  whole  extent  of 
die  gulf. 

Massa  was  a  celebrated  town 
in  remote  ages,  so  celebrated^ 
that  it  gave,  and  indeed  still  gi* 
ves  its  name  to  the  whole  district, 
on  and  adjoining  the  promontory 
of  Minerva,  near  which  it  stands. 
We  are  told  by  classic  writers, 
that  the  sirens,  Thelxiepaea  and 
Aglaopheme,  queens  of  certain 
small  islands  named  Sirenusae, 
and  situated  in  the  Posidonian 
gulf,  likewise  bore  sway  over  the 
promontory  of  Minerva,  and  the 
town  of  Massa;  where  during  the 
reign  of  these  siren  queens,  in 
the  days  of  Ulysses,  there  was 
an  academy  renowned  for  learn- 
ing and  eloquence  j  but  the  stu- 
dents abused  their  knowledge, 
"to  tiie  colouring  of  wrong,  and 
the  corruption  of  manners ;"  con- 
sequently, the  sirens  were  fabled, 
by  the  sweetness  of  their  voices, 
to  draw  the  unwary  into  ruin. 
Massa  is  delightfully  situated 
among  vineyards  and  olive  gar- 
dens, on  a  cliff,  washed  by  the 
waves  of  the  bay  of  Naples,  but 
not  sufficiently  high  to  command 
a  view  of  the  islands  of  the  Si- 
rens. Vestiges  of  an  aqueduct, 
and  other  ancient  buildings,  may 
be  traced  here;  and  the  town 
contains  a  small   cathedral   (in 


which  thore  is  a  little  picture  of 
the  Holy  Family,  attributed  to 
Eaphael);  a  small  episcopal  pa- 
lace, adjoining  the  cathedral ;  a 
hanasome  church,  near  the  ma- 
rina; and  several  good  houses. 
The  annual  f6te  in  this  church, 
on  the  15th  of  August,  the  fair 
during  that  day,  and  the  fire- 
works in  the  evening,  are  sup- 
posed to  be  relics  of  theFeriae 
Stativae^  celebrated  annualljr  by 
the  Latms,  and  probably  derived ' 
from  the  Greeks.  There  often  is 
good  music  in  the  church  at  this 
festival,  and  a  striking  display 
of  beauty  among  the  female  pea- 
sants. 

SORRENTO   TO   AMALFI. 

This  excursion  is  paiticularly 
interesting;  and  may  be  accom- 
plished with  ease,  when  tiie  we- 
ather is  cool  and  serene,  either 
by  land  the  whole  way,  or  in 
part  by  water. 

The  most  eligible  mode  of  going 
from  Sorrento  to  Amalfi,  sup- 
posing the  weather  favourable, 
is  either  to  ride,  or  be  carried 
in  a  chaise-h'porteurs  J  to  that 
part  of  the  conti  where  begins 
a  rapid  descent,  called  theSca- 
ricatojo;  thence  descending  on 
foot  to  the  Marinalla  of  the  Sea* 
ricatojo  in  the  gulf  of  Salerno; 
where  a  boat,  ordered  over  night, 
and  of  the  largest  size  that  the 
Marinella  affords,  should  be  in 
attendance.  The  ride  to  the  Sca- 
riacatojo  occupies  about  an  hour 
and  a  quarter;  and  the  descent, 
which  though  steep  is  not  dan- 
gerous, occupies  about  an  hour. 
On  reaching  the  Marinella,  tra- 
vellers should  embark,  without 
loss  of  time,  for  Amalfi ,  passing 
Positano,  a  romantically  situated 
town,  peopled  by  rich  merchants, 
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and  containing  handsome  houses. 
The  time  occupied  in  rowing  from 
the  Marinella  of  the  Scaricatojo 
to  Amalfi  is  generally  speaking, 
somewhat  less  than  three  hours. 
The  whole  coast  exhibits  delight- 
ful scenery;  and  the  situation  of 
Amalfi  is  picturesque  beyond  the 
power  of  words  to  describe. 
Amalfli  boasts  much  of  its  high 
antiquity;  and  still  more  of  a 
copy  of  Justinian's  Pandects  hav- 
ing been  found  here;  and  of  the 
improvement,  almost  amounting 
to  the  discovery  of  the  use,  of 
the  mariner's  compass,  made  a.o. 
1302,  by  an  Amalfitan  called 
Flavio  Gisia.  Almalfi,  in  the 
middle  ages,  was  a  very  powerful 
republic;  and  its  citizens  (who 
were  intelligent  and  courageous) 
monopolized,  about  the  ninth 
century,  great  part  of  the  trade 
of  the  east 

Another  pleasant  water  excur- 
sion may  be  made  to  Capri.  This 
island,  situated  about  five  leagues 
from  Sorrento,  is  a  picturesque 
mass  of  calcareous  rocks,  nine 
miles  in  circumference;  and  was 
anciently  called  Capreae,  from 
being  peopled  with  goats.  Its  ori- 
ginal inhabitants,  goats  excepted, 
are  supposed  to  have  been  a  co- 
lony from  Acamania,  in  Epirus ; 
who  were  superseded  by  tilie  ci- 
tizens of  Neapolis ;  and  they,  ac- 
cording to  Strabo,  gave  it  in  ex- 
change for  Ischia,  to  Augustus. 
It  is  celebrated  for  having  been 
chosen  by  him  as  an  occasional 
retreat;  and  by  Tiberius  as  a 
residence  during  several  years. 
Augustus  embellished  it  with 
splendid  buildings;  and  his  un- 
worthy successor  had,  in  this 
small  island,  twelve  superb  vil- 
las, strongly  fortified,  and  con- 
secrated to  the  twelve  superior 
heathen  deities.  But  as  persons 


ware  sent  to  Capri,  on  ihe  de- 
mise of  Tibenns,  to  demolish 
his  works  so  completely  as  not 
to  leave  one  stone  upon  another, 
it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  where 
several  of  these  edifices  stood* 
The  island  now  contains  about 
12,000  inhabitants,  the  town  of 
Capri  (where  the  Archbishop  of 
Sorrento  has  an  episcopal  pa- 
lace) and  the  village  of  Ana* 
Capri :  the  ascent  to  which  is  by 
585  steps.  The  inhabitants  chiefly 
consist  of  landholders,  mecha* 
nics,  sailors,  and  husbandmen: 
perfect  equality  reigns  among 
them;  every  person  appears  in- 
dustrious; very  few  are  wret- 
chedly poor;  and  so  salubrious 
is  the  climate,  that  scarcely  any 
maladies  visit  this  spot.  The  soU 
produces  excellent  wine,  oil,  grain, 
and  vegetables  of  every  descrip- 
tion, among  which  is  the  erba 
ruggine,  used  by  dyers.  Immense 
flights  of  quails  visit  Capri  dur- 
ing the  month  of  September,  and 
are  caught  in  nets,  to  supply  t^e 
Naples  market. 

The  most  convenient  way  of 
managing  this  excursion  is  to  hire 
a  boat  at  Sorrento,  taking  a  lunch 
with  you,  and. setting  out  early 
in  the  morning;  a^  about  ten 
hours  are  required^  for  rowing 
to  the  island,  seeing  its  antiqui- 
ties, and  returning  to  dinner  at 
Sorrento. 

The  chief  object  of  interest 
to  strangers  visiting  Capri  is  the 
blue  cave,  or  Grotta  Azzura, 
situated  westward  of  the  usual 
landingplace,  and  about  one  mile 
and  a  half  distant  from  it  This 
singular  cavern  is  well  worthy 
a  visit,  but  those. who  do  so  are 
obliged  to  place  themselves  ho- 
rizontally in  the  little  bark  de- 
stined to  convey  them  tlu-ough 
a  low  and  narrow  aperture,  which 
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IB  80  small  as  to  excite  an  ap- 
prehension of  being  swamped  on 
enterning.*  The  colour  of  the  water 
which  fills  the  cavern  precisely 
resembles  that  of  the  large  blue 
bottles  with  lamps  behind  them 
seen  in  chemists',  windows ;  and 
this  water  appears  to  act  like 
the  lens  of  a*  telescope,  by  con- 
ductinff  the  rays  of  the  sun  und 
the  reflection  of  the  brilliant  skies 
of  Magna  Graecia  into  the  cavern. 
After  the  eye  has  been  for  a  few 
moments  accustomed  to  a  light 
so  magical,  the  stupendous  vault 
of  this  gigantic  bath  is  discove- 
rable, richly  studded  with  stalac- 
tites, and  assuming,  in  consequence 
of  a  strong  reflection  from  that 
transparent  blue  water,  exactly 
the  same  tint  The  cavern  con- 
tains broken  steps  leading  to  a 
subterraneous  passage,  the  len^h 
of  which  is  unknown;  it  bemg 
impossible  to  reach  the  end,  owing 
to  an  impediment  formed  by  earth 
and  stones.  Masonry  seems  to 
have  been  employed  in  the  con- 
struction of  these  steps  and  pas- 
sage, which  probably  communi- 
cated either  with  one  of  Tibe- 
rius's  villas,  or  that  of  Julia,  the 
niece  of  Augustus ;  but  the  ca- 
vern, although  it  may  have  been 
used  as  a  bathing-place,  is  evi- 
dently the  work  of  nature. 


*  Such  an  occurrence  nearly  took  place 
on  the  day  I  visited  this  elngnlar  Cave.  By 
a  little  bad  management,  and  a  little  too 
much  swell,  the  boat  did  not  enter  on  the 
firat  attempt,  consequently  the  next  wave 
dashed  into  the  boat  in  which  my  excellent 
Ariead  King,  and  his  Finland  chere  ttxaio, 
were  comfortably  horisontaliced  in  the 
iitem-sheete.  The  consternation  of  the  two 
on  receiving  tl^is  briny  bath  can  be  more 
readily  imagined  than  described.  Seriously, 
whenever  there  is  the  least  swell,  avoid 
•nteming;  no  dependence  can  be  placed 
on  the  boatmen,  wlio  would  risk  your  life, 
and  eveu  their  own,  for  a  few  carlins. 

N.  B.-A  passport  is  not  necessary  to 
visit  the  island. 


ROUTE  40. 

NAPLES  TO  CASERTA  AND  CAPUA. 

Eailroad  trains  six  times  a  day ; 
the  station  to  Caserta  is  a  littie 
beyond  the  Pompeii  station, 

Istcl.  2ndcl. 
45  gr.    36  gr. 


Fares  to  Caserta 
—       Capua  . 
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CASERTA. 


This  town  is  indebted  for  its 
origin  to  King  Charles  HI,  who 
built  there  an  immense  palace, 
and  other  stupendous  works,  du- 
ring which  thousands  6f  people 
were  variously  employed.  The 
present  city  is  to  be  distinguis- 
hed from  another  of  the  same 
name  lying  on  the  Tiphatine 
mountains  at  three  miles'  distance 
from  the  new  Caserta,  and  which 
is  still  an  archiepiscopal  seal 

Strangers  before  leaving  Nap- 
les should  get  permission  to  visit 

The  Royal  Palace  a/nd  Gar- 
dens.— Charles  HI,  after  having 
built  the  palace  of  Portici  and 
that  of  Capo  di  Monte,  became 
so  delighted  with  the  beautiful 
plain  of  Caserta,  that  he  resol- 
ved to  build  another  there.  This 
plain  is  situated  at  thirteen  mir 
les'  distance  from  Naples,  eight 
from  Aversa,  and  very  near  the 
great  fortress  of  Capua,  which, 
under  all  circumstances,  offered 
him  a  secure  asylum:  it  also 
abounded  with  game.  These  ad- 
vantages, combined  with  the  sa- 
lubrity of  the  climate,  induced 
the  king  to  decide  at  once,  and 
he  accordingly  sent  to  Rome,  in 
the  year  1752,  for  the  celebrated 
architect,  Louis  Vanvitelli,  who 
constructed  this  palace,  which  is 
decidedly  the  most  magnificent 
and  most  regular  edifice  in  Italy. 

This  building  is  of  a  rectangu- 
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lar  form,  803  feet  in  length,  and 
623  in  breadth.  Each  of  the  prin- 
cipal fronts  has  three  grand  en- 
trances. The  middle  one  is  orna- 
mented with  four  columns  of  mar- 
ble, about  twenty-two  feet  high, 
besides  the  base;  an  equal  num- 
ber of  columns  ornament  the  up- 
per windows,  and  two  more  stand 
at  the  two  sidedoors,  and  each 
of  its  four  fronts  is  divided  into 
'  two  lofty  stories,  and  three  less 
considerable.  The  two  principal 
fronts  have  both  thirty-six  win- 
dows. At  the  four  angles  of  tiie 
palace,  there  is  over  the  cor- 
nice a  kind  of  square  tower,  or- 
namented in  front  with  two  co- 
lumns, two  pilasters,  ^nd  five  win- 
dows. The  centre  of  the  edifice 
is  also  surmounted  by  an  octa- 
gon cupola,  which  adds  conside- 
rably to  the  efi^ect.  This  palace 
lias  two  subterranean  stories,  one 
intended  for  kitchens  and  stab- 
les, and  the  other  underneath  it 
for  cellars.  These  subterranean 
apartments  are  very  deep,  and 
are  nevertheless  as  light  as  if 
they  had  windows.  This  peculia- 
rity is  owing  to  the  skill  of  the 
architect,  who  has  contrived  so 
to  dispose  the  double  walls,  as* 
to  admit  the  light  between  them. 
The  grand  centre  door  opens 
into  a  msgestic  portico,  suppor- 
ted by  ninety-eight  columns  of 
Sicilian  stone  covered  with  va- 
luable marble.  This  portico  is 
507  feet  long,  and  extends  to  the 
opposite  or  garden  front,  on  the 
uothem  side.  It  has  three  octa- 
gonal vestibules,  two  of  which 
are  near  the  great  doors,  and  the 
other  is  in  the  centre  ot  the  edi- 
fice: four  sides  of  this  octagon 
lead  into  four  great  courts,  two 
more  are  comprised  in  the  por- 
tico, another  leads  to  a  lofty  and 
magnificent  staircase,  and  the  last 


is  occupied  by  the  statue  of  Her- 
cules crowned  by  Glory.  Each 
of  the  side  doors  opens  into  one 
of  the  four  great  courts,  which 
are  246  feet  in  length  and  175 
in  breadth.  The  fronts  of  the  buil- 
ding that  overlook  these  courts 
are  equal  in  magnificence  to  those 
of  the  exterior;  they  are  formed 
of  Caserta  stone,  and  are  dispo- 
sed in  so  many  covered  arches, 
over  which  are  the  apartments. 

The  staircase  is  divided  into 
three  branches;  the  first  termi- 
nates where  the  two  others  com- 
mence, one  of  them  is  on  the 
right  hand,  the  othei;  on  the  left; 
the  latter  ascends  to  the  vesti- 
bule of  the  chapel  and  the  royal 
apartments.  This  staircase  is  of 
a  noble  style  of  architecture  and 
is  ornamented  with  beautiful  mar- 
bles; it  consists  of  a  hundred 
steps,  each  formed  of  a  single 
piece  of  marble,  twenty-one  feet 
in  length;  and  the  surrounding 
waUs  are  all  covered  with  beau- 
tifidly-coloured  marble.  On  the 
first  step  from  the  bottom  of  the 
staircase  are  two  well^executed 
marble  lions*.  The  first  landing- 
place  commands  a  view  of  three 
statues  in  their  niches,  represen- 
ting Truth,  Majesty,  and  Merit 

The  staircase  is  then  divided 
into  two  branches,  one  of  whidi 
leads  into  a  superb  vestibule  in 
the  form  of  an  octagon,  suppor- 
ted by  twenty-four  marble  co- 
lumns of  the  Corinthian  order, 
with  a  ceiling  ornamented  by 
beautiful  paintings.  The  centre 
door,  whichi  is  adorned  with  co- 
lumns  on  each  side,  opens  into 
the  chapel  and  the  others  into 
the  roysd  apartments. 

The  chapel  voyal  has  an  open 
portico  on  each  side,  with  a  base 
twenty-one  feet  high,  from  which 
rise  sixteen  columns  of  green  Si- 
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-dlian  marble,  forming  a  support 
'  for  the  grand  entablature  on  which 
'  the  ceiling  rfests.  The  base  of  the 
-portico  presents  eight  openings 
and  as  many  windows,  correspon- 
ding in  number  with  the  columns. 
Amongst  these  columns  are  seen 
six  statues  of  saints.  The  great 
sltar  is  ornamented  with  four 
beautiful  pillars  of  yellow  marble, 
and  a  picture  representing  the 
Conception  of  the  Virgin. 

The  vestibule  of  this  chapel 
has  four  doors  which  open  into 
the  apartments  of  the  king,  queen, 
and  royal  family.  The  show  apart- 
ments consist  of  a  great  num- 
ber of  rooms,  disposed  in  admi- 
rable order,  a  few  adorned  with 
paintings,  marbles,  without  fur- 
niture; and  though,  from  its  si- 
tuation it  may  be  termed  a  coun- 
try villa,  it  must  nevertheless  be 
considered  as  a  most  magnificent 
royal  palace. 

From  one  of  the  courts  on  the 
western  side  is  a  beautiful  the- 
atre, divided  into  several  tiers  of 
boxes,  and  ornamented  with  mar- 
bles and  columns,  and  excee- 
dingly splendid. 

On  the  nothern  side  of  the  pa- 
lace are  some  extensive  gardens, 
delightful  groves,  disposed  nearly 
in  the  same  style  as  those  of 
Portici  and  Capo  di  Monte,  a 
grotto,  and  numerous  artificial 
cascades.  The  water  with  which 
the  palace  is  abundantly  suppled, 
as  well  as  that  flowing  constantly 
from  the  cascade  into  the  lake 
and  fountains  of  these  gardens, 
has  been  conveyed  thiSier  by 
means  of  the  aqueduct  of  Caserta, 
of  which  we  shall  give  a  descrip- 
tion hereafter;  at  the  extremity 
of  the  principal  walk  are  two 
beautifm  groups  of  sculpture; 
that  on  the  right  represents  Diana 


at  the  Bath;  on  the  left,  Actaeon 
transformed  into  a  Stag. 

Return  through  the  CHardino 
Inglese  (English  garden). 

Agtieduct  of  Caserta, — This 
aqueduct,  which  surpasses,  or  at 
least  equals,  Ihe  most  beautiful 
works  of  the  ancient  Romans,  and 
supplies  Caserta  with  i^ater,  is« 
suing  from  very  distant  sources, 
is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most 
wonderful  undertakings  of  Char- 
les in.  The  territory  of  Airola 
produces  a  great  abundance  of 
water,  arising  from  nine  springs 
which  flow  into  the  river  Faenza, 
passing  through  the  district  of 
»t  Agatha  of  the  Goths,  and 
aftei^wards  fall  into  the  river  Vol- 
tumo.  These  streams  uniting  form- 
ed a  considerable  body  of  water, 
which  the  Chevalier  Louis  Van- 
vitelli  has  succeeded  in  convey- 
ing to  Caserta  by  means  of  this 
conduit. 

This  aqueduct  is  composed  of 
very  solid  brickwork,  covered 
over  with  a  particular  kind  of 
stucco,  which  resists  the  ravages 
oif  the  water.  The  distance  from 
the  source  of  these  streams  to 
Caserta,  taken  in  a  strait  line, 
is  about  twelve  miles ;  but  follow- 
ing the  windings  of  the  aqueduct, 
it  is  about  twenty-seven.  The 
great  architect  employed  in  this 
used  every  efi'ort  to  conduct  the 
waters  through  the  place  *which 
approached  nearest  to  a  level 
with  the  source;  he  was,  never- 
theless, unable  to  avoid  the  ob- 
stacles presented  by  two  high 
mountains,  beetween  which  lies 
the  valley  of  ^addalone.  surround- 
ed on  two  sides  by  lofty  heights, 
which  would  have  forced  the  wa- 
ters to  descend  in  this  plftCe,  and 
afterwards  to  reascend  to  a  pro- 
digious height;  but  the  expe- 
rience  of  ttiis  skilful  architect 
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overcame  all  the  difficulties.  He 
cut  through  the  two  mountains 
at  a  place  called  Prato,  to  the 
extent  of  1,100  fathoms ;  atCiesco, 
to  the  length  of  950  fathoms;  at 
Oargano,  570 ;  and  at  La  Kocca, 
300;  forming  in  all  a  length  of 
2,950  fathoms,  according  to  the 
report  and  measurement  of  the 
master  mason  of  the  royal  huild- 
ings. 

After  having  thus,  cut  through 
the  tv70  mountains,  it  became  ne- 
cessary to  unite  them;  this  was 
done  by  means  of  a  bridge,  of 
which  the  architecture,  as  well 
as  the  height,  astonishes  every 
one  who  beholds  it.  This  bridge 
is  composed  of  three  rows  of 
arches,  placed  one  over  the  other. 
The  first  row  at  the  base  of  the 
two  mountains  consists  of  nine- 
teen arches ;  the  second,  of  twenty- 
seven;  and  the  third,  of  forty- 
three.  The  pilasters  of  the  first 
row  of  arches  are  more  than 
thirty-five  feet  in  thickness,  and 
fifty-two  in  heigth.  It  may  be 
easily  imagined  that  immense  sums 
must  have  been  expended  in  the 
execution  of  this  gigantic  under- 
taking. The  very  short  space  of 
time  in  which  ft  was  accomplis- 
hed is  likewise  a  matter  of  asto- 
nishment; the  royal  buildings 
being  only  commenced  in  1752, 
and  the  aqueduct  being  entirely 
finished  in  1759. 


ISLANDS   OF  PROCIDA  AND  ISCKIA. 

Those  who  Wish  in  one  jour- 
ney to  visit  the  Islands  of  Pro- 
cida  and  Ischia  should  hire  a 
boat  in  the  harbour  of  Naples, 
whence  sailing  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, he  will  reach  Procida  in 
about  two  or  three  hours,  the 
distance  being  only  twelve  miles. 
'Tie  same  ^day  he  may  see  the 


island  and  proceed  in  the  even- 
ing to  Ischia,  which  is  only  two 
miles  distant  l^om  Procida.  There 
sleep,  and  make  the  following 
day  the  tour  of  the  island  ac- 
cording to  the  itinerary  we  shall 
give  in  describing  it 

The  traveller  going  to  Procida 
and  Ischia,  may  proceed  by  land 
as  far  as  Miniscola,  a  sea  shore 
inhabited  by  fishermen,  lying  about 
four  miles  beyond  Baia.  At  Mi- 
niscola passage  boats  are  found 
four  Procida,  a  distance  of  three 
miles. 

PROCIDA. 

The  landing  place  of  this  is- 
land is  a  quay  extending  the 
whole  lenght  of  the  town,  called 
La  Marina  di  Santa  Maria  Cat- 
tolica.  This  city,  where  nothing 
attracts  the  attention  of  the  tra- 
veller, is  connected  eastward  with 
a  borough  called  La  Madonna 
delle  Grazie,  built  upon  a  hill, 
which  is  crowned  with  a  magni- 
ficent castle.  This  fort  is  now 
ungarrisoned  and  without  guns; 
it  contains  a  royal  palace,  which 
travellers  are  not  accustomed  to 
visit,  as  it  is  without  furniture. 
A  semaphore  may  be  seen  on 
the  top,  which  towards  the  east 
corresponds  with  that  of  Capri. 
From  the  terrace  where  this  te- 
legraph is  planted  a  stupendous 
prospect  may  be  enjoyed,  em- 
bracing both  the  gulfs  of  Gaeta 
and  Naples;  but  after  contem- 
plating those  wide  spaces,  full 
of  historical  remembrances  as  well 
as  of  natural  curiosities,  the  eye 
of  the  observer  is  with  no  less 
delight  attracted  to  the  smooth 
and  fertile  appearance  of  the  is- 
land lying  beneath,  and  forming 
a  most  picturesque  scene.  This 
fine  country  contained  once  three 
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large  preserves  of  pheasants,  re- 1 
served  for  the  king^s  ase,  which 
were  forbidden  to  be  disturbed 
under  heavy  penalties.  These  es- 
tablishments were  destroyed  dur- 
ing the  revolution. 

There  are  no  antiquities  to 
be  seen  in  this  island.  It  is  very 
interesting  on  account  of  its  fer- 
tility, the  industry  of  its  inhabi- 
tants, and  its  maritime  impor- 
tance, though  not  destinguished 
in  the  history  of  ancient  times. 
Historians  have  mentioned  it  as 
forming  once  a  part  of  the  neigh- 
bouring island  of  Ischia,  from 
which  they  thought  it  had  been 
separated  by  the  violence  of  an 
earthquake.  This  opinion,  how- 
ever, was  not  general,  eveniunong 
the  ancients,  aS'  Strabo  says  that 
Procida  was  detached  from  Capo 
Miseno;  but  some  modem  na- 
^jiralists,  after  analysing  the  re- 
spective soils  of  the  different 
lands,  have  denied  the  possibi- 
lity of  any  such  separation. 

The  first  inhabitants  of  Pro- 
cida were  a  colony  of  Chalci- 
dians  and  Eritreans,  the  sape 

Eeople    who    formerly  occupied 
schia. 

Procida  derived  some  celebrity 
from  the  Sicilian  vespers,  as  it 
was  the  birthplace  of  John,  the 
famous  promoter  of  that  insur- 
rection. He  was  the  feudal  lord 
of  Uie  island,  and  in  consequence 
of  the  vespers  it  was  c(mfisca- 
ted;  but  in  the  year  1839  he  re- 
covered his  property^  and  obtai- 
ned from  the  reignmg'  King  of 
Naples  the  faculty  of  selling  it 
Thus  it  passed  from  his  fa- 
mily to  one  called  Gossa,  and 
from  the  latter  to  others,  till  the 
feudal  svstem  being  extinguished 
in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  the 
island  was  entirely  subject  to 
the  crown. 


The  territory  of  Procida  is 
mostly  composed  of  ashes  and 
fragments  of  lava,  which  seems 
indeed  to  justify  the  opinion  that 
it  was  in  former  times  a  portion 
of  Ischia.  Its  circumference  is 
seven  miles,  and  supposing  the 
trs^veller  would  make  the  tour 
of  it,  starting  from  Santa  Mari& 
Cattolica,  and  proceedins  west- 
ward, he  will  successively  meet 
with  the  villages  of  PuntS  di  Cio- 
peto,  Cottamo,  Giracci,  or  Gampo 
Inglese  (here  was  a  royal  pre- 
serve), Ghiajolella,  Punta  di  Soc- 
daro,  Perillo  (on  the  territory  of 
vrhich  another  royal  preserve  exis- 
ted), Gentano,  Bosco  or  Boschettb 
(where  the  kmg  had  a  bird  park), 
Uhno,  Coricella,  and  La  Maaonna 
delle  Grazie. 

So  many  villages  in  so  small 
a  country  give  by  themselves  an 
idea  of  its  being  uncommonly  well 
inhabited.  Weremember,  in  fact, 
to  have  read  somewhere  that,  in 
proportion  to  its  surface,  Procida 
was  the  most  populous  land  on 
the  globe ;  it  contains  about  14,000 
souls;  it  had  formeriy  18,000. 

The  island  presents  in  its  cir- 
cumference several  sandy  creeks, 
one  of  which  is  that  of  Ghiajo- 
lella, where  ships  are  frequently 
built;  but  the  harbour  or  bay 
most  frequented  lies  opposite 
Santa  Maria  Gattolica,  in  the 
channel  between  Procida  and  the 
mainland.  The  Procidans  posess 
about  a  hundred  large  brigs,  and 
are  generally  esteemed  as  good 
sailors.  The  land  is  extremely  fer- 
tile; it  produces  chiefly  wine,  and 
fhdts  grow  there  ripe  at  an  ear- 
lier period  than  in  the  neigh- 
bouring country ;  hence  they  are 
sent  to  Naples,  where  they  sell 
uncommonly  welL  A  small  quan- 
tity of  silk  is  fabricated  in  this 
place,  and  a  tunny  fishery  is  main- 
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teined  near  its  shore,  between 
tbe  pier  and  La  I^onta  di  Cio- 
peto.  This  fishery  furnishes  the 
inhabitants  of  the  coast  with  a 
lucrative  employment  from  May 
to  September, 

The  traveller,  either  after  mak- 
ing the  tour  of  the  island,  or 
starting  from  the  town  to  go  di- 
rectly to  Ischia,  must  proceed  to 
Chiojolella  to  embark.  The  road, 
a  mile  long,  is  quite  even  and 
pretty  well  inhabited.  Chi^olella 
nes  on  the  opposite  point  of  the 
island,  and  boats  are  easily  found 
there  for  the  passage  to  Ischia. 
The  distance  between  the  two 
islands  is  about  two  miles.  An 
uninhabited  islet  is  seen  near 
Chiajolella;  it  is  called  Bivaro, 
or  Yivaro;  it  contains  a  royal 
preserve  of  rabbits,  and  is  pro- 
tected by  a  little  fort 

ISCHIA. 

The  island  is  about  eighteen 
miles  in  circumference,  about  five 
in  len^h  from  east  to  west,  and 
three  m  breadth  from  north  to 
south.  Low  towards  the  sea,  ex- 
cept on  the  eastern  side,  it  gra- 
dually rises  towards  the  centre, 
where  it  forms  a  verv  lofty  moun- 
tain. The  sharp  and  white  sum- 
mit of  the  latter  is  seen  even  at 
a  great  distance,  and  seems  in- 
accessible, but  in  fact  it  is  not 
so.  The  traveller  may  go  to  the 
top,  from  whence  he  will  eetjoy 
the  amplest,  and,  in  point  of  hi- 
storical remembrances,  the  most 
interesting  prospect  in  the  whole 
globe.  This  mountain  is  known 
under  the  names  of  Epomeo  and 
St  Nicholas:  the  former  was  its 
ancient  name,  and  is  even  now 
used  by  intelligent  persons;  the 
latter  is  that  by  which  it  is  com- 
monly called;   and  the  appella- 


tion of  St  Nicholas  has  been  given 
to  the  hill  from  a  small  church 
being  erected  on  its  top,  which 
was  dedicated  to  this  saint  As 
to  the  island,  it  has  been  va- 
riously named,  viz.,  Aenaria,  Aii- 
mi,  Inarimi,  Pithecusa,  Pithecu- 
sae,  and  finally  Iscla,  from  which 
its  present  name  is  derived. 

The  first  inhabitants  of  Ischia 
were  a  mixture  of  Eretrian  and 
Chalcidian.  The  latter  afterwards 
possessed  themselves  with  Gumae, 
and  set  there.  The  Eretrian  also, 
though'  at  a  later  period,  were 
obliged  to  leave  the  island  on  ac- 
count of  one  or  more  volcanic 
eruptions,  the  traces  of  which  are 
still  apparent  A  colonny  of  Sy- 
racusans  occupied  Ischia  470  years 
before  the  Christian  era;  they 
were  likewise  repulsed  by  the  tre- 
mendous action  of  the  volcanoes; 
but  the  fear  of  new  eruptions 
subsiding,  the  island  was  occu- 
pied again  by  the  Neapolitans; 
and  it  seems  that  this  new  co- 
lony grew  there  both  prosperous 
and  quiet^  till  they  w&ce  chased 
by  the  Romans.  The  latter  pos- 
sessed Ischia  to  the  time  of  Au- 
gustus, when  he  restored  it  to  the 
Neapolitans  as  an  equivalent  for 
Capri.  Under  the  Greek  emperors 
Ischia  followed  the  fate  of  the 
duchy  of  Naples,  and  in  Septem- 
ber of  the  year  813  it  was  sud- 
denly attacked  and  pillaged  dur- 
ing three  days  by  the  Saracens. 
-Another  sack  fell  upon  Ischia  m 
1185  from  the  Pisans,  who  where 
then  at  war  against  King  Roger. 

During  the  wars  between  the 
Aigovine  and  Arragonese  kings, 
the  inhabitants  of  Ischia,  who  at 
first  found  themselves  under  the 
government  of  Charles  I,  revolted, 
like  the  Sicilians,  and  became  sub- 
ject to  King  Peter,  and  then  to 
Frederick  II,  the  Arragonese  mo- 
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narch;  but,  in  the  year  1299, 
Charles  II,  the  successor  of  Char- 
les I,  retook  this  island,  and  to 
punish  the  rebels  he  sent  thither 
400  soldiers,  who  laid  it  waste, 
unrooting  even  the  trees.  This 
great  calamity  was,  two  years  af- 
ter, followed  by  another,  even 
more  terrible :  the  volcano  of  the 
island,  after  keeping,  during  two 
months,  the  whole  island  ii^  a 
continual  alarm,  burst  out  at 
length  with  a  tremendous  erup- 
tion. The  part  of  the  island  which 
was  washed  out  by  the  lava  lies 
on  the  western  side,  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  town.  It  was  a 
most  fertile  country.  The  lava 
covered  it,  and  has  never  more 
leffc  this  space  of  land,  upon 
which  it  may  still  be  seen  as 
biadE-as  on  its*  original  cooling. 
Many  inhabitants  perished  in  oon- 
sequence  of  this  catastrophe ;  the 
rest  flew  to  the  neighbouring  pla- 
ces, nor  could  they  repair  to 
Ischia  till  the  }rear  1305.  In  the 
year  1428  this  island  was  given 
by  Queen  Jane  II  to  Alphonso  I 
of  Ajragon,  This  prince,  expel- 
ling his  former  inhabitants,  in- 
troduced there  a  colony  of  his 
Cataline  soldiers.  Ischia  was  the 
asylum  of  Ferdinand  n  in  the 
year  1495,  when  the  French,  led 
by  Charles  Ym,  entered  the  king- 
dom of  Naples.  A  new  invasion 
of  the  French  obliged  afterwards 
Bon  Frederick,  tlus  unde  of  Fer- 
dinand, to  take  likewise  refuge 
in  this  island,  which  on  that  oc- 
casion was  admirably  defended 
against  the  French 'by  a  lady 
c^ed  Costanza  de  Avalos.  Owing 
to  her  glorious  defence,  the  des- 
cendants of  tiiis  lady  possessed 
for  a  long  time  the  island,  with 
an  almost  absolute  authority. 


In  1544  or  .1545,  Ischia  was 
the  unfortunate  object  of  an  in- 
vasion from  the  famous  corsair 
Barbarossa,  who,  landing  there, 
took  and  brought  away  about  4,000 
inhabitants.  From  this  .period 
nothing  anpears  in  the  history  of 
this  island  worthy  to  be  remem- 
bered. We  shall  only  add,  lliat 
in  the  year  1815  Joachim  Murat 
on  leaving  Naples,  repaired  and 
embarked  tiiere,  directing  his 
course  to  the  shwes  of  France. 

On  i^»proaching  the  island,  the 
traveller  will  see  an  elevated  rock 
connected  with  the  shore  by  the 
means  of  a  fiat  bridge.  It  is  cal- 
led Negrone,  and  contains  both 
fortifications  and  buildings;  the 
former  constitnte  the  castle  of 
Ischia,  which  is  furnished  with 
ffuns  and  garrisoned;  the  latter 
formed  once  the  town  or  capital 
dty  of  the  island.  It  seems  that 
in  those  times  the  inhabitants 
had  chosen  that  impregnable  sum- 
mit for  their  abode,  to  avoid  un- 
foreseen attacks,  especially  dur- 
ing the  maritime  incursions  of 
the  Saracens. 

It  seems  even  that  whenever 
the  island  was  threatened  with 
an  hostile  invasion,  all  such  people 
as  lived  in  the  oountry  hastened 
to  fiy  to  the  rock ;  to  warn  them 
in  time  of  the  danger  a  bell  was 
established  on  the  point  of  the 
land  neai^st  to  the  rock.  This 
place  preserves  still  the  name 
of  Porta  del  Martello  (the  gate 
of  the  alarm  bell).  A  state  prison 
is  upon  l^e  rock. 

The  transition  of  the  inhabi- 
tants from  the  ancient  city  to 
the  present  one  has  been  effected 
in  our  days.  The  latter  is  called 
Celso,  and  contains  about  4,000 
people. 
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SiciUA,  or,  as  it  is  usually  cal- 
led, Sicily,  the  largest  islsuad  in 
the  Mediterranean  Sea,  was  an* 
dently  denominated  Sicania,  Tri- 
nacria,  Triquetra,  and  Sicania- 
Sidliae.  Its  form  is  triangular; 
each  of  the  extremities  being  ter- 
minated by  a  promontory ;  one 
of  which,  anciently  callea  Lily- 
baeum,  faces  Africa ;  another,  cal- 
led PachynunL  faces  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus; and  the  third,  called 
Pelorum,  faces  Italy.  Tradition 
says,  Pelorum  was  thus  named 
by  Hannibal,  in  honour  of  his 
Mot,  Pelorus.  The  last  men- 
tioned Promontory  now  bears  the 
appellation  of  Capo  del  Faro  (from 
the  Pharos  erected  there);  Pa- 
chynum  is  called  Capo  Passaro, 
and  Lilybaeum  Capo  di  Boco.  Two 
Bocks,  not  far  from  the  Sicilian 
shore,  have  long  been  the  dread 
of  mariners  and  the  theme  of 
poets ;  that,  named  Scylla,  situa- 
ted a  few  miles  from  Messina, 
on  the  Calabrian  side;  and,  on 
the  opposite  side,  in  the  Straits 
of  Messina,  was  the  other,  called 
^'harybdis.  During  tempestuous 


gales,  the  noise  of  the  waves, 
dashing  violently  against  Scylla^ 
and  then  precipitating  themselTes 
into  caverns  at  its  bascL  still  re- 
sembles the  howl  of  dogs  and 
beasts  of  prey. 

''Dire  Scylla  there,  a  scene  of  horror 

forms ; 
And  here,  Charybdis  fUls  the  deep  vith 

storms : 
When  the  tide  rashes  from  her  rumbling 

eares 
The  rough  rooks  roar,  tamnltuons  boll 

the  wayes." 

But  though  Scylla  still  is,  oc- 
casionally, the  terrific  monster 
thus  described  by  Homer,  Cha- 
rybdis has  ceased  to  resemble  the 
appalling  Whirlpool  he  mentions : 
indeed,  it  is  almost  a  matter  of 
difficulty,  now,  to  ascertain  the 
identical  situation  of  this  Whirl- 
pool; notwithstanding  we  are  told 
by  writers,  long  suJbsequent  to 
Homer,  that  the  rapidity  of  the 
currents,  and  the  irregular  and 
violent  flux  and  reflux  of  the  sea, 
in  the  Straits  of  Messina,  once 
made  Charybdis  most  dangerous. 

Sidlv  is  computed  to  be  about 
sixty-six  leagues  in  length,  and 
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m  breadth  forty-five ;  but  its  sise 
does  not  seiem  precisely  known. 
It  contains  several  lofty  moun- 
tains; and  elevated  above  tbem 
all  towers  Aetna,  a  double-headed 
giant,  continually  vomiting  sul- 
phur and  flames.  Several  rivers 
fertilize  the  Island,  which  was 
once  denominated  the  Granary 
of  Borne:  and  were  this  soil  pro- 
perly tilled,  it  would  produce  more 
com  than  any  country  of  its  size 
existing.  The  pasturs^es,  flocks, 
and  herds  sacred  to  Apollo,  were 
celebrated  by  ancient  Bards;  the 
plain  of  Enna  was  famed  for^de- 
lidous  honey;  and,  according  to 
Diodorus  Sioilus,  hounds  lost 
their  scent  in  hunting,  on  ac- 
count of  the  odoriferous  flowers 
which  profusely  perfumed  the  air : 
an  anecdote  worthy  of  credit,  as 
tiie  flowers  in  Sicily,  during  Spring, 
Are,  at  the  present  day,  abundant 
and  fragrant  beyond  description. 
Tl\e  surrounding  sea  teems  with 
excellent  flsh;  in  short,  nature 
appears  to  have  lavished  all  her 
treasures  on  this  Island. 

As  to  its  political  history,  Si- 
cily, like  the  Einffdom  of  Naples,, 
properly  so  called,  may  be  com- 
pared to  a  Brilliant  of  the  first 
water,  which  has,  from  time  im- 
memorial, excited  the  cupidity 
of  Princes;  and  alternaterly  fal- 
len into  the  hands  of  those,  for 
the  moment,  most  powei^ul.  Its 
original  inhabitants  were,  accor- 
ding to  received  opinion,  a  very 
gigantic  race ;  and  skeletons  of 
a  most  uncommon  length  have 
certainly  been  found  in  Sicilian 
tombs.  These  Aborigines,  called 
Cyclops,  and  Laestrygones,  are 
reported  to  have  been  Anthro- 
pophagi; what  became  of  them 
is  unknown;  but,  when  the  Si- 
cani  colonized  in  Sicily,  the 
greater  part  of  the  Island  was 


uninhabited.  The^  are  supposed 
to  have  been  Spamards,  who  dwelt 
near  the  Sicanus,  a  small  river 
in  Spain;  and  from  these  Sett- 
lers Sicily  acquired  the  name  of 
Sicania.  They  erected  towns  on 
the  heights;  and  each  little  State 
was  governed  by  its  own  Chief. 
During  the  reign  of  these  petty 
Princes  Hercules  is  said  to  have 
landed  on  the  Island,  and  em- 
bellished it  with  -a  Temple,  not 
far  distsmt  from  Argyra,  the  birth- 

Slace  of  Diodorus  Siculus.  The 
iretans  likewise,  led  by  Minos, 
invaded  the  Sicani,  in  pursuit  of 
Daedsdus,  who  took  refuge  among 
them,  after  having  justly  offended 
the  Monarch  of  Crete:  but  the 
Ruler  of  the  Sicani,  while  pro- 
mising to  give  up  the   culprit, 
and  at  the  same  time  receiving 
Minos  with  dissembled  friendship, 
treacherously  put  him  to  deadi. 
This  event  occurred  thirty  years 
previous  to  the  Trojan  war,  and, 
at  a  subsequent  period,  the  Tomb 
of  Minos  was  discovered  by  la- 
bourers, who  were  making  the 
Walls  of  Agrigentum.  At  leng^th 
the  Siculi  (a  nation  of  Campania, 
driven  from  their  possessions  by 
the  Opici)  passed,  on  rafts,  the 
Strait    which   separates   Magna 
Graecia  from  Sicily,  invaded  the 
Island,  and  obtained  a  permanent 
footing  on  its  shores.  This  oc- 
cured  above   a  thousand  year? 
previous  to  the  Christian  era,  and 
gave  birth  to  perpetual  warfare 
between  the  Sicani  and  the  In- 
vaders; till  at  length  both  par- 
ties agreed  to  divide  the  Island 
between  them:  and  attracted  by 
the  great  renown  for  wisdom  and 
virtue  enjoyed  by   the  sons  of 
Aeolus,  King  of  the  Aeolides,  they 
likewise  agreed  to  invest  these 
Princes  with  sovereign  power  over 
Siculi,  as  the  Island  seems,  at 
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that  period,  to  have  been  called ; 
and  diey  had  no  cause  to  repent 
their  determination.  But  when  this 
Royal  Race  was  extinct,  the  Si- 
cani  and  Siculi  (become  one  peo- 
ple) diose  their  Sovereigns  from 
among   their  own    compatriots; 
which  measure  unfortunately  oc- 
casioned feuds  and  civil  war,  the 
cankerworms  of  national  strength. 
These  feuds,   however,   did  not 
prevent  the  people  of  Siculi,  or 
Sicania-Sidliae,  as  it  was  then  de- 
nominated, from  receiving  with 
humanity  the  ill  fated  Trojans, 
who  souffht   an    asylum   among 
them,   after  the   destruction   of 
Troy:   but  the  Phoenicians  and 
Greeks,  aware  of  the  diminished 
force  of  a  country  distracted  by 
internal  commotions,  took  advan- 
tage of  this  circumstance,  by  plant- 
ing Colonies  there ;  and  at  length 
the  Gartiiaginians  became  masters 
of  the  whole  Island,  till  dispos- 
sessed, by  the  Romans,  during  the 
Punic  wars.  Its  most  celebrated 
Cities,  when  it  fell  under  the  Ro- 
man yoke,  were  Syracusae,  Mes- 
sana  (anciently  Zancle),  Leontium, 
Lilybaeum,   Agrigentum,    Gela, 
Drepanum,  and  Eryx:  and  the 
inhabitants  of  these  Cities  were 
so  prone  to  luxury,  that  Siculae 
mensae  became  proverbial.  When 
the  Greeks  colonized  here,  they 
inspired  the  Sicilians  wi^  a  pas- 
sion for  the  Muses.  Stesichorus, 
a  native  of  Himera  in  Sicily,  who 
flourished  above  six  hondred  years 
before  the  Christian  era,  was  a 
celebrated  Poet;  insomuch  that 
Phalaris,  Sovereign  of  Agrigen- 
tum, exhorted  the  citizens  of  Hi- 
mera (a  town  subsequently  de- 
Btroyeci)  to  erect  a  temple  to  his 
memory;  and  offered  to  provide 
them  with  money  and  workmen 
for  this  purpose;  at  the  same  time 
advising  that  all  their  temples 


should  become  llie  depositories 
oftiie  poems  of  Stesichertn.  SicUy 
may  be  called  the  birtb-plafce  m 
Pastoral  Poetry,  as  Theooritos,  in 
both  senses  of  the  word,  the  first 
of  pastoral  Poets,  was  bom  atSy* 
racuse.  Epicharmus,  a  native  of 
the  same  town,  introduced  Co- 
medy there,  about  four  hundred 
years  previous  to  the  Ohrifitian 
era,  aaid,  according  to  some  opt* 
nions,  was  the  Inventor  of  this 
species  of  composition.  Sicily  like- 
wise gave  birth  to  Tragic  roets; 
among  whom  were  Empedocles, 
grandson  to  the  philosopher,  and 
Dionysius  n,  Sovereign  of  Syra- 
cuse. She  was  also  famed  for  the 
eloquent  oratory  of  her  sons :  and 
produced,among  several  renowned 
philosophers,  the  iUustrions  Em- 
pedocles;  whose  works  were  so 
enlightened,  that  Lucretius  seems 
to  question  whether  their  author 
was  a  mortal;  and  whose  virtues 
were  so  eminent,  that  his  compa- 
triots repeatedly  offered  him  the 
sceptre  of  their  country,  which  he 
as  repeatedly  revised.  Tradition 
says,  this  unambitious  man  pre- 
cipitated himself  into  the  crater 
of  Aetna ;  thinking  that  his  sadden 
disappearance  might  induce  a  be- 
lief of  lus  havii^  been  received 
among  the  gods :  more  probably, 
however,  be  accidentally  fell  into 
the  crater,  while  prosecuting  his 
philosophical  researches :  his  san- 
dals, being  made  of  bronze,  wer^ 
disgorged  by  the  Moimtain,  and 
thus  prodakned  tiie  manner  of  his 
death  Diodorus,  as  already  men- 
tioned, jR^A  a  Sicilian:  he  com- 
posed a  UniversalHistory,  in  forty 
parts ;  travelled  throught  most  of 
the  countries  which  he  describes, 
and  was  tiiirty  years  in  writing  his 
Work.  Ancient  authors,  fearful 
of  being  erroneus,  never  wrote  in 
haste — ^they  respected  the  pnbHc. 
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Ardiniiddes,  too^  was  a  Sicilian, 
born  at  Syracuse;  and  when  the 
Roman  Consul,  Marcellas,  be- 
sieged that  dty.'  Archimedes,  in 
consequence  oi  his  wonderftil 
knowledge  of  geometry,  defended 
it  for  three  years,  by  constructing 
machines  which  suddenly  lifted 
into  the  air  the  Roman  vessels 
stationed  in  the  Bay,  and  then 
precipitated  them  witii  such  vio- 
lence into  the  water,  tiiat  they  im- 
mediatelv  sank.  He  likewise  set 
one  of  the  Roman  fleets  on  fire 
with  burning  glasses.  Marcellus, 
however,  at  length  succeeded  in 
taking  the  City ;  at  the  same  time 
issuing  strict  orders  to  his  soldiers 
to  respect  the  Life  of  Archime- 
des; and  even  offering  a  reward 
to  any  one  who  would  bring  the 
Philosopher  unhurt  into  his  pre- 
sence. But  these  .precautions  pro- 
ved useless.  The  Philosopher,  ab- 
sorbed in  solving  a  problem,  and 
Ignorant  that  the  Besiegers  yere 
possessed  of  the  City,  was  slaugh- 
tered by  a  Roman,  for  havmg 
refused  to  follow  him.  Marcellus 
rused  a  monument  over  the  re- 
mains of  Archimedes;  placing  upon 
it  a  cylinder  and  a  sphere:  and 
Qcero,  during  his  Questorship  in 
Sicily,  discovered  tifiis  Monument 
overgprown  with  brambles,  near 
one  of  the  Rates  of  Syracuse.  But 
iJthough  uie  Romans  encoun- 
tered great  difficulties  in  subjugat- 
ing the  Sicilians,  they  fell,  com- 
paratively speaking,  a  easy  prey 
to  the  Saracens,  "niat  brave,  but 
cruel,  and  fanatic  People,  made 
a  descent  upon  the  Islandin  669 ; 
surprised  and  plundered  Syracuse, 
and  then  re-embarked  for  their 
own  territories.  In  827,  they  were 
recalled  by  a  vindictive  and  power- 
ful Sicilian  Nobleman,  to  revenge 
his  private  quarrel;  and  aided  by 
this  villain,  they  enslaved  his  coun- 


try. Messina  defended  itself  with 
great  valour  against  the  Invaders ; 
but  was  compelled  to  capitulate. 
All  the  cities  which  endeavoured 
to  maintain  at  the  mom^it  or 
afterwards  recover  their  fireeaom, 
suffered  dreadfully ;  and  Syracuse, 
which  was  among  the  latter,  hav- 
ing been  long  besieged,  and  re- 
duced to  extremites  the  most 
repugnant  to  human  nature,  was 
taken  by  assault,  sacked,  and 
burnt— even  its  walls  were  razed. 
Sicily  languished  under  the  Sara* 
cenic  yoke  above  four  centuries : 
but,  at  length,  Roger,  sumamed 
Gtuscard.a  Norman  by  birth^  de- 
livered tne  Island  from  the  domi- 
nion of  the  Infidels;  re-established 
its  Churches;  and  became  the 
first  of  its  Norman  Rulers,  under 
the  title  of  Conte  Ruggiero.  His 
faiKiily  reigned  in  succession;  sub- 
sequent to  which  period  the  Sici- 
lian sceptre  has  been  swayed  by 
divers  potentates  ofEuropa;and 
several  of  the  present  customs 
of  the  Island  are  derived  from 
its  Spanish  Sovereigns.  > 

The  Arts  of  Painting  and  Sculp- 
ture were  highly  cultivated  m 
early  ages,  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Sicily:  and  Greco-Siculi  Vases 
furnish  some  of  the  most  splendid 
specimens  of  pottery  existing. 

The  principal  Ports  in  this 
Island  are  those  of  Messina,  Sy- 
racuse (called,  in  Italian,  Sira- 
gusa),  and  Trapani;  each  being 
situated  near  one  of  the  great 
Promontories  ;  and  those  of  Pa- 
lermo and  Catania,  situated  be- 
tween the  others.  Tliere  are  like- 
wise several  small   landing-pla- 


1  In  188S,  the  memontbl«  Sicilian  Yes* 
pert  pUced  Peter  of  Arragon  on  the  throne 
of  Sicily :  from  him  its  crown  devoWed  on 
Ferdinand  of  Caetile.  and  remained  annexed 
to  that  of  Spain,  tlU,  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht, 
it  waa  yiren  to  Sardinia. 
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ees;  and  to  dvoid  being  surprised 
by  Corsairs,  the  SioiUans  haye 
encircled  themselves  with  Mar- 
tello  Towers. 

The  most  eligible  months  for 
visiting  Sicily  are  those  of  March, 
April,  May,  and  June,  as  the 
flowers  which  enamel  the  Island 
are  tiien  in  high  beauty ;  the  sun 
is  not  sufficienUy  fervent  to  be 
dangerous,  (if  Travellers  guard 
their  heads  properly  against  it); 
neither  is  there  at  this  season, 
much  Mai'  Aria. 

Palermo  (a  hundred  and  eighty- 
four  miles)  from  Naples,  The  ap- 
proach to  which  presents  fine 
scenenr.  The  Aeofides  form  a 
beautiful  group  on  the  left,  near 
Sicily,  while  Ustica  appears  far 
off  on  the  right,  and  Aetna  is 
likewise  seen  at  a  distance.  The 
mountains  which  back  Palermo, 
the  deep  blue  sea,  from  whose 
bosom  rise  the  most  picturesque 
rocks  imaginable,  the  Cape  of 
Zafarano,  and  the  Monte-Pelle- 
grino,  all  contribute  to  render  the 
entrance  to  the  capacious  Har- 
bour of  this  Metropolis  delightful. 

The  gaiety  and  Asiatic  appear- 
ance of  Palermo  are  peculiarly 
striking;  an  effect  produced,  in 
part,  by  numerous  palm-trees,  and 
a  species  of  weeping  cedar,  which 
flourishes  here.  Palermo,  how- 
ever, displays  other  features  of  an 
Asiatic  Town;  some  of  its  build- 
ings are  Saracenic;  andtheChal- 
dee  Inscription,  already  mention- 
ed, as  having  oeen  found  within 
its  walls,  gives  strength  to  the 
opinion  of  several  learned  Sici- 
lians, who  suppose  it  was  origi- 
nally built  by  Emigrants  from 
Chaldaea  and  Damascus,  trans- 
ported hither  by  the  Phoenicians ; 
and  aided  in  their  work  by  that 
wealthy  mercantile  People,  and 
some  Israelite  Adventurers. 


This  Town,  anciently  ealtedPan- 
ormns,  and  once  the  strongest  hold 
of  the  Carthaginians  in  Sicily,  is 
supposed  to  possess,  at  present, 
about  a  himihred  and  sixty  thou- 
sand inhabitants;  and  stands  at 
the  base  of  a  natural  amphithe- 
atre, formed  by  lofty  and  barren 
hills,  between  which  and  the  Town 
lies  an  uncommonly  luxuriant  and 
beautiful  valley.  ralermo.(one  of 
the  most  regularly  built  Cities  in 
Europe),  has  a  splendid  Qnaj^ 
called  the  Marina,  and  furnished 
with  Marble  Seats,  and  a  small 
Theatre;  where,  during  summer, 
a  select  Band  of  Musicians  exe- 
cute music,  generally  of  their 
own  composing,  to  amuse  the  Pa- 
lermitan  Nobihty,  who  drive  daily, 
and  even  twice  a  day,  to  the  Ma- 
rina, for  the  benefit  of  seabree- 
zes:  and  here  ^ay  usually  be 
seen  idle  Palermitans,  of  the  lower 
rank,  assembled  rou^d  a  Story- 
tell^, whose  histories,  though  not 
equal,  perhaps,  in  merit,  to  "The 
Arabian  Tales,''  excite  the  inte- 
rest of  his  auditors.  This  exhi* 
bition  seems  to  be  derived  from 
the  Asiatics:  for  "The  Arabian 
Tales,"  translated  into  English, 
owe  dieir  existence  to  a  descrip- 
tion of  Storytellers  who  have,  from 
earliest  times,  belonged  to  the 
suite  of  Asiatic  Princes,  for  the 
purpose  of  entertaining  them  with 
fabulous  histories.  The  Um>er  Ma- 
rina Terrace,  and  Public  Gardens 
adjoining  the  Marina,  are  like- 
wise favourite  promenades.  In 
these  Gardens  are  walks  shaded 
by  orange  and  lemon-trees ;  foun- 
tains which  nourish  aquatic  plants ; 
and  Canary-birds  living  and  sing- 
ing in  capacious  aviaries,  with  one 
side  open  to  the  air.  The  Bota- 
nic Garden  merits  notice,  as  it 
has  in  some  de^ee  recovered 
from  the  injuries  it  sustained  du- 
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ling  the  last  civil  commotions. 
The  two  principal  Streets  of  Pa- 
lermo, one  of  which,  called  the 
Toledo,  is  a  favourite  Drive,  in- 
tersect each  other  at  right  ang- 
les; and  lead  into  a  handsome 
octangolar  Piazza,  called  Quattro 
Cantoni,  from  the  centre  of  which 
both  parts  of  each  Street,  and 
l^e  four  principal  Gates  of  the 
€ity,  are  seen,  'these  Gates,  about 
half  a  mile  distant  from  each 
other,  display  good  architecture. 
The  Streets  are  noisy  and  crow- 
ded, like  those  of  Naples.  The 
Shops  (open  in  front,  and  almost 
innumerable),  usually  constitute 
ihe  ground-floor  of  private  hou- 
ses and  likewise  of  Religious  Es- 
tablishments for  Females,  who 
are  placed  in  the  attic  stories; 
and  the  long  grated  projecting 
Galleries  belonging  to  each  of 
tiiese  Monasteries,  form  a  strik- 
ing feature  of  the  Toledo.  Every 
window  m  this  Street  has  its 
Balcony,  supported  with  wooden 
props;  by  no  means  consistent 
with  splendid  architecture;  but, 
nevertheless,  the  Toledo  is  hand- 
some ;  owing  chiefly  to  its  being 
quite  straight,  and  a  mile  in  lenght 
The  Piazza  in  which  the  Duomo 
stands  is  likewise  handsome ;  and 
this  Church,  a  spacious  Italian 
Gothic  Structure,  exhibiting  Sa- 
racenic ornaments,  and  dedicated 
to  Saint  Rosalia,  the  Patroness 
of  Palermo,  contains  the  Tomb 
of  the  Saint;   whose  relics  are 

S reserved  in  silver,  studded  with 
iamonds.  The  Duomo  was  built 
in  1185;  its  exterior  has  been 
restored  at  one  end,  and  displays 
inlaid  figures,  and  black  and  white 
ornaments.  The  Capitals  of  the 
Columns  of  the  Portal  are  thickly 
fretted  leafwork,  in  the  Sarace- 
nic style.  The  interior  of  the  Church 
is  ornamented  by  eighty  Columns 


bf  oriental  granite,  with  Capitals 
shaped  like  a  turban.  The  Bis- 
hop^s  Throne,  and  Canons'  Stalls, 
are  embellished  with  Gothic  work 
well  carved  in  wood;  the  High- 
altar  is  rich  in  marbles;  and  the 
Ciborio  is  fifteen  feet  in  height, 
and  composed  entirely  of  lapis 
lazuli.  A  side-chapel  contains  four 
pdrphyry  Sarcophagi,  which  en- 
close the  remains  of  the  Norman 
Conte  Ruggiero,  his  Consort,  and 
other  Royal  Persons.  The  por- 
phyry is  red,  and  very  fine ;  and 
the  Tombs  stand  under  two  gflt 
Mosaic  Canopies,  each  supported 
by  six  colmnns.  The  Chiesa  del' 
Angelo  Custode  merits  notice; 
and  the  Chiesa  di  S.  Simone, 
likewise  called  La  Martorana,  is 
an  interesting  specimen  of  the 
combination  of  Greek,  Arabic, 
and  Norman  architecture.  This 
Church  (rich  in  marbles)  contains, 
on  one  side  of  its  splendid  High- 
altar,  a  solid  verde  antique  Table. 
The  Nuns'  Gratings,  near  the  Al- 
tar, are  silver.  The  spacious  Chiesa 
di  S.  Giuseppe  is  remarkable  for 
its  imihense  marble  Columns,  sup- 
posed to  be  antique.  The  Chiesa 
dell'  Olivella  abounds  witii  costly 
decorations,  and  contains  a  Pic- 
ture of  S.  Ignatius,  attributed  to 
Caravaffgio;  though  more  pro- 
bably tine  work  of  Filippo  Pala- 
dino.  Sa.  Tita  exhibits  a  fine 
Picture  of  the  Deposition  from  the 
Cross,  attributed  toYincenzo  Ane- 
mole;  it  is  an  imitation  of  Ra- 
phael's celebrated  Painting  on  this 
subject.  The  Picture  of  the  Mag- 
dalene was  done  by  Monrealese. 
The  Palazzo  Reale,  in  the  twelfth 
century  a  Fortress,  and  the  Re- 
sidence of  Ruggiero  wh^  Monarch 
of  Sicily,  has,  since  that  period, 
been  considerably  enlarged  ana 
improved.  The  Court  of  this  Edi- 
fice is  famished  with  three  tiers' of 
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Corridors,  some  of  them  double; 
and  by  their  connexion  with  stair- 
cases, they  present  a  singular  view 
of  arches  and  columns;  appro- 
priate, however,  to  a  warm  cli- 
mate. The  Chapel  Royal  (on  the 
second  floor)  was  begun  by  Rug- 
giero,  in  1129,  and  finished  thir- 
teen years  after.  It  is  a  chaste 
Building  of  the  Greco-Araba-Nor- 
manna  School.  The  Royal  Apart- 
ments are  embellished  with  ex- 
cellent Tapestry,  representing  the 
Exploits  of  Don  Quixote;  and 
the  view  from  the  Terraces  is 
enchanting.  The  Bronze  Rams, 
transported  by  Charles  III,  from 
Syracuse  to  Palermo,  merit  no- 
tice ;  they  are  about  five  feet  long, 
three  feet  high,  in  a  recumbent 
posture,  and  very  beautiful.  The 
Palazzo  Butera  consists  of  mag- 
nificent, splendidly  furnished,  and 
comfortable  Apartments,  with  a 
delightful  Promenade  three  hun- 
dred feet  in  length,  and  an  awn- 
ing for  Summer,  situated  above 
the  second  Marina.  The  Torre 
della  Cuba,  in  a  Garden,  near 
Palermo,  is  a  curious  Saracenic 
rectangular  Edifice,  with  two  door- 
ways having  pointed  Arches :  its 
Roof  is  a  semicircular  Dome;  and 
its  upper .  edgings  exhibit  Ara- 
bic Characters:  K  the  blind  Win- 
dows were  ever  open  (which,  ac- 
cording to  appearance,  they  were 
not),  this  edifice  must  have  been 
peculiarly  light  and  elegant;  at 
all  events,  however,  the  architect 
who  erected  it  was  well  aware 
of  the  beautiful  effect  produced 
by  light  and  loffcy  arches.  On  the 
outside  of  the  Porta-nuova,  but 
near  the  City,  is  the  Torre  della 
Ziza,  another  Saracenic  Struc- 
ture, which,  though  injured  by 
earthquakes,  stiU  retains  a  Foun- 
tain, a  Portico,  Columns,  and  Mo- 
saies,  belonging  to  the  original 


Edifice.  The  Villa  Butera,  called 
Villa- Wilding,  abounds  with  lu- 
xuries. Here  are  Public  Gardens 
laid  out  in  the  English  manner;' 
and,  amidst  a  great  variety  of 
exotics,  flowering  in  the  open 
air,-  are  most  of  those  plants  wnich 
require  hot-houses  in  England. 
Here,  likewise,  collected  from  va- 
rious countries,  is  a  Menagerie 
of  Birds,  and  among  them  the 
Egyptian  Ibis. 

The  Royal  Chinese  Villa  cal- 
led La  Favorita  is  embellished 
with  pretty  Drives,  about  four 
miles  in  extent  The  Road  from 
Palermo  to  Monreale,  a  distance 
of  near  four  miles,  is  excellent 
This  archiepiscopal  Town,  origi- 
nally a  Saracenic  Hamlet,  was 
enlarged  by  William  II,  sumamed 
"The  Good,"  who,  in  1177,  erec- 
ted its  Cathedral ;  which  Edifice, 
not  long  ago,  suffered  conside- 
rably from  fire;  and  is  now  re- 
.pairing  at  a  very  large  expense, 
that  it  may  correspond  with  the 
rest  of  the  Structure ;  which  dis- 
plays costly  Gates  of  bronze ;  an- 
cient Columns  of  granite  with  ele- 
gant Capitals;  Columns  of  por- 
phyry; a  beautiful  Pedestal,  be- 
longing to  a  bronze  Statue  of 
S.  John  the  Baptist,  and  the  Tomb 
of  William  I.  (the  Pedestal  and 
the  Tomb  are  porphyry);  the 
Tomb  of  William  H;  and,  in  the 
Choir,  superb  Mosaics. 

On  the  Staircase  of  the  annex- 
ed Monastero  dei  Canonici  Be- 
nedettini  is  a  celebrated  Paint- 
ing, by  Monrealese;  which  re- 
presents WiUtam  the  Good  bles- 
sed by  S  Benedict  Monreale 
stands  on  an  elevated  spot,  com- 
manding a  lovely  view :  and  hig- 
her still,  on  the  right,  is  another 
Benedictine  Convent,  the  Monas- 
tero di  S.  Martint),  supereminent 
in  beanty  of  situation,  riches,  luul 
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splendour,  appropriated  to  Nob- 
lemen only,  and  more  like  a  ro- 
yal residence  than  a  religious  re- 
tirement. In  the  superb  Hall  of 
entrance  is  a  picture  of  S.  Mar- 
tino  on  Horseback,  giving  his 
mantle  to  an  indigent  man.  The 
Bails  of  the  Staircase  are  ala- 
baster and  Sicilian  marble:  the 
Corridors  are  spacious;  ana  the 
Befectory  contains  a  fine  Fresco 
by  Monrealfese,  for  which  he  re- 
ceived two  hundred  an  ten  du- 
cats. This  Convent  likewise  pos- 
sesses other  good  Paintings,  na- 
mely, the  Annunciation  by  Mon- 
realese;  the  Daughter  of  H^o- 
dias,  attributed  to  Guercino ;  a 
Holy  Family,  by  Titian;  and  S. 
John  preaching  in  the  Desert,  by 
Paladmo.  The  Church  is  hand- 
some; its  Organ  celebrated;  and 
nothing  can  exceed  the  splen- 
dour of  the  Sacerdotal  Vestments 
in  the  Sacristy.  The  Library  con- 
tains a  Chinese  Manuscript  Dic- 
tionary; some  beautiful  Manus- 
cript Bibles  J  and  a  Copy  of  Lu- 
ther's Works,  with  Notes,  and  Be- 
visions,  said  to  be  his  own.  The 
Museum,  though  not  large,  is  va- 
luable ;  and  comprises  a  Collection 
of  ancient  Sicilian  Vases  and  Me- 
dals ;  a  beautiful  ancient  Glaiss  Cup ; 
a  Head  of  Friendship,  supposed  to 
be  Grecian  sculpture,  and  bearing 
a  Greek  Inscription ;  together  with 
a  great  variety  of  Sicilian  Marbles, 
Jasper  and  Agates.  There  is  a  Car- 
riage-road, in  extent  about  eight 
miles,  hilly  and  not  good,  the 
whole  way  from  Palermo  to  this 
Convent.  Betuming  hence,  Tra- 
Tellers  may  usually  obtain  per- 
mission to  go  through  the  Docca 
di  Faleo,  a  Boyal  Drive. 

The  Convent  of  Uie  Cappuc- 
dni,  ^bout  one  mile  distajat  from 
Palonno,  attracts  the  notice  of 
TraveUers,  because  the  delimct 


Brethren  are  dried,  dressed,  and 
placed  upright  in  niches,  belong- 
ing to  the  Catacombs  under  the 
conventual  Church,  that  their 
Friends  may  visit  and  pray  by 
them,  annually,  on  the  second  of 
November.  On  the  floor  are  woo- 
den eoffms  ^iclosing  the  remains 
of  persons  who  were  not  in  Holy 
Orders  dried  and  preserved,  like 
those  of  the  Monks.  These  Ca- 
tacombs contain  Vaults,  secured 
by  iron  doors,  where  the  bodies 
of  deceased  Monks  are  deposited 
for  half  a  year:  at  the  end  of 
which  period  they  join  the  assem- 
bly of  Mummies.  Monte -Pelle- 
grino  is  famed  for  having  be^n 
the  Betreat  of  the  amiable  Niece 
of  William  the  Good,  Samt  Bo- 
salia,  who,  in  the  prime  of  youth 
and  beauty,  with&ew  from  the 
world,  una  devoted  herself  to  re- 
ligious observances.  It  rises  per- 
pendicularly at  the  distance  of 
one  mile  and  a  half  from  Palermo, 
to  the  height  of  nineteen  hund- 
red and  sixty-three  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea ;  and  Travel- 
lers usually  ascend  this  Mountain 
on  donkeys  by  a  path  called  L^ 
Scala,  to  Uie  Church  of  Saint  Bo- 
salia;  in  which  Priests  celebrate 
Mass  daily,  and  receive  the  offer- 
ings made  by  Pilgrims.  This 
Church  leads  to  a  Chapel,  con- 
structed in  a  Grotto  covered  with 
Stalactites;  and  where,  accord- 
ing to  tradition,  the  Saint  seclu- 
ded herself,  and  ended  her  days. 
Her  Statue,  well  executed  in  white 
marble,  lies  under  the  Altar  of 
the  Chapel;  and  represents  a 
young  and  lovely  person  praying 
fervently:  a>^Book,  a  Skull,  and  a 
Crudftx  are  placed  at  her  side: 
but  the  Statue  loses  its  effect  by 
being '  covered  with  a  robe  or  so- 
lid gold  enriched  by  precious  sto- 
nes. The  Grotto  is  ciqiadous  and 
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sombre.  Beyond  this  spot  stands 
a  pretty  Building,  the  roof  of 
which  is  ornamented  with  a  Sta- 
tue of  Saint  Rosalia;  and  here 
Xmrties  frequently  come  from  Pa- 
lermo to  dine,  and  enjoy  the  view ; 
which  comprehends  TJstica  (twenty 
leagues  distant),  Alicudi,  and  Fe- 
licudi  (the  most  Western  of  the 
Aeolides),  together  with  the  Val- 
ley of  La  Favorita,  profusely,  rich, 
and  highly  cultivated.  A  Festival 
in  honour  of  Saint  Rosalia,  is 
held  annually,  by  the  Palermitans, 
in  the  month  of  July,  and  con- 
tinues several  dap ;  during  which 
period  Palermo  is  splendidly  il- 
luminated every  night,  and  a  splen- 
did display  of  Fireworks  exhibi- 
ted. This  Festival  commences  with 
a  pompous  general  procession  of 
the  Dignitaries  of  the  Church, 
and  other  Clergy,  the  State  Of- 
ficers, the  Military,  and  other  In- 
habitants, who  conduct  through 
the  streets  a  Triumphal  Car,  pre- 
ceded by  trumpets  and  kettie- 
drums.  A  Platform,  about  three- 
quarters  the  height  of  the  Ma- 
chine, contains  a  numerous  band 
of  Musicians,  who,  at  intervals, 
execute,  in  honour  of  the  Saint, 
vocal  and  instrumental  music.  The 
length  of  the  Machine  is  seventy 
feet,  the  breadth  thirty,  and  the 
lieight  above  eighty:  it  termina- 
tes in  a  Dome,  resting  on  six  Co- 
rinthian Columns,  ornamented 
with  Figures  of  Saints  and  An- 
gels; and,  elevated  on  the  sum- 
mit of  this  Dome,  stands  a  Se- 
mi-colossal silver  Statue  of  Saint 
Rosalia.  Orange* plants,  Vases  fil- 
led with  Flowers,  and  artificial 
Trees  of  Coral,  garnish  the  Mar 
€hme.  But  the  most  splendid  part 
of  the  Festival  is  the  Illumina- 
tion with  which  it  concludes;  and 
which  takes  place  m  the  Duomo: 
where  twenty-thousand  wax  lights, 


multiplied  by  mirrors  innume- 
rable, are  tastefully  disposed  in 
upward  of  five  hnndred  lustres. 
Placed  on  an  eminence,  near  the 
otheir  end  of  the  Qoncha  d'oro, 
as  Palermo  is  poetically  called, 
stands  the  Monastero  di  Santa 
Maria  di  Gesil,  which  should  be 
visited  by  Travellers,  because  it 
commands  a  particularly  fine  view 
of  Palermo.  The  Rocks  close  to 
the  Convent  are  very  beautiful; 
and  in  this  vicinity  are  Ruins  of 
an  Aqueduct.  A  Carriage -road 
leads  to  the  Convent  A  Carriage- 
road  likewise  leads  to  a  Village 
about  ten  miles  distant  from  Pa- 
lermo, and  called  La  Bagaria; 
where  a  Sicilian  Nobleman,  Prince 
Palagonia,  built  a  whimsical  Pa- 
lazzo; and  squandered  a  large 
property  in  having  all  the  most 
hideous  combinations  of  beings, 
real  or  imaginary,  represented 
by  the  best  sculptors  he  could 
engage  to  work  for  him;  and  a 
few  scattered  Monsters,  on  the 
approach  to  the  Palazzo,  together 
with  one  semi-circular  Court  still 
remaining,  show  how  successfully 
he  gratified  his  eccentri€-4;aste. 
The  interior  of  the  Mansion  con- 
tains one  Room  (now  going  fast 
to  decay),  with  a  Looking-glass, 
Ceiling,  and  Walls  iulaid  with 
Porcelain  and  Coloured  Glass* 
the  efl'ect  of  which,  when  lighted 
up,  must  have  been  splendid :  and 
another  Room  with  a  Looking- 
glass  Ceiling,  a  beautiful  Floor, 
and  Walls  completely  covered  by 
Marble,  and  Paintings  to  imitate 
marble,  so  well  executed,  and  skil- 
fully overspread  with  Glass,  that 
it  is  difficult  to  detect  the  decep- 
tion. This  Room  contains  Chinas, 
an  elegant  Table,  and  other  costly 
furniture,  in  good  condition.  Prince 
Butera  has  a  Villa  at  La  Baga- 
ria, remaiirable  onlyfbr  a  small 
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Casino  m  its  Garden,  represent- 
ing a  Convent,  and  containing 
the  Story  of  Adelaide  and  Co- 
megio,  superbly  executed  in  Wax- 
work. The  fine  Bassirilievijbrought 
from  Selinuntium  to  Palermo, 
should  be  enquired  for  by  Tra- 
Tellers,  as  Antiquities  which  par- 
ticularly merit  notice. 

The  Opera  at  Palermo  is,  ge- 
nerally speaking,  good;  but  the 
Theatre  cannot  vie  with  that  of 
S.  Carlo  at  Naples. 

The  Palennitans  are  lively, 
acute,  intelligent,  and  particnlarly 
civil,  and  obliging  to  JBritish  Tra- 
vellers. Music  and  poetry  appear 
to  be  the  favourite  studies  of  the 
upper  rank  of  persons;  and  se- 
veral Palermitans  are  versed  in 
the  Arabic  and  ancient  Greek 
languages. 

Travellers  who  wish  to  make 
the  Tour  of  the  Island,  usually 
set  out  on  the  Carriage-road,  which 
extends  some  way;  ordering  their 
Mules,  or  Lettigo  (a  litter),  to 
be  in  waiting  at  its  termination. 
TheCarriage-road  passes  through 
Monreale  to  Alcamo,  thirty-one 
miles  distant  from  Palermo,  and 
Aimished,  at  the  present  moment 
(1827),  with  an  Hotel  kept  by  an 
Abate ;  which,  though  small,  pos- 
sesses the  comfort  of  cleanliness. 
The  olive-trees,  seen  from  this 
road,  are  remarkably  large;  the 
country  between  Monreale  and 
Alcamo  is  beautiful;  and  the  But- 
tei^es  here,  and  in  all  parts  of 
Sicily,  are  superb.  The  Town  of 
Alcamo  abounds  with  Churches 
and  Religions  Establishments ;  and 
the  neighbouring  Mountain  pro- 
daces  superb  yellow  Marble. 
After  sleeping  at  Alcamo,  Tra- 
vellers usually  proceed,  through  a 
dreary  country,  to  the  ancient 
Aegesta,  and  thence  to  Trapani, 
a  distance  of  thirty  miles.  The 


Tem|^6  ol  Aegesta,  and  the  Site  of 
the  Town,  are  nine  miles  from 
Alcamo. 

Agesta,  or,  as  it  was  likewise 
called,  Segesta,  founded  by  Aeges- 
tus,  a  Siculian,  soon  alter  llie 
Trojan  war,  owed  its  destruction 
to  tiie  Potter's  son,  Affathocles, 
who  subjugated  the  whole  island : 
and  about  a  hundred  paces  from 
the  Site  of  this  town,  marked  by 
a  few  scattered  masses  of  ruins 
covered  with  herbs,  is  an  object  of 
peculiar  interest,  an  ancient  qua- 
drilateral Grecian  Doric  Edifice^ 
simple,  grand,  and  almost  entire, 
standing  .solitary,  on  an  isolateu 
circular  hill,  in  a  bold  but  desolate 
country.  Gigantic  Steps,  three  in 
number,  lead  up  to  the  Platform 
on  which  rests  this  Temple  (as  an- 
tiquaries suppose  it  to  have  been), 
and  each  of  the  three  first  Steps  is 
one  foot  and  a  half  in  width.  The 
Edifice  has  two  Fronts,  both  ter- 
minated by  a  Pediment.  Six  Co- 
lumns, without  bases,  and  placed 
a  few  inches  within  the  verge  of 
the  Platform,  adorn  each  Front ; 
each  side  presents  twelve  Co- 
lumns, making  thir^-six  in  alL 
The  exterior  of  the  Temple  seems 
to.  have  bidden  defiance  to  time, 
one  Column  excepted;  which, 
being  damaged,  was  restorea 
(though  unskilfuUy)  in  1781.  The 
length  of  the  Temple  is  a  hundred 
and  eighty-two  Paris  feet,  taken 
from  the  centre  of  the  angular 
Columns ;  and  the  breadth  sixty- 
eight  feet.  The  Columns,  compo- 
sed of  stone,  smoot,  but  neither 
stuccoed  nor  fluted,  are  about  six 
feet  in  diameter,  and  thirty  feet 
high;  the  intercolumniations  be- 
ing unequal ;  the  Capitals  measure 
three  feet  four  inches  in  height. 
The  construction  of  the  Fabric  is 
such,  that,  supposing  it  to  have 
been  a  Temple,  the  high-altar 
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m«8t  haye  fronted  the  east ;  bnt  no 
vestiges  remain  of  a  Oella  When 
this  Edifice  was  built  is  unknown ; 
and  to  which  of  the  heathen  divi- 
nities it  was  consecrated,  seems 
uncertain.  It -in  some  measure  re- 
sembles the  Teniple  of  Neptune 
at  Paestum;  and  has  much  the  ad- 
vantage of  that  Temple,  in  point 
of  situation ;  but  in  nothing  else, 
On  the  side  of  a  neighbouring 
Eminence  are  Ruins  of  a  Theatre, 
the  external  Wall  of  which  is  com- 
posed of  large  masses  of  stone; 
and  rests  against  the  approximate 
Rock,  The  form  of  the  Theatre 
may  be  completely  traced;  but 
no  vestiges  remain  of  its  Scena; 
and  its  Seats  are  nearly  destroyed. 
Its  stands  under  the  ruins  of  an  an- 
cient Castle,  which  commands  a 
fine  view  of  Mons-Eryx,  where 
the  presumptuous  Challenger  of 
Herailes  was  buried.  Two  miles 
distant  from  the  ancient  Aegesta 
are  Sulphureous  Hot  Springs, 
called  Acque  Segestane;  which 
according  to  Diodoms,  gushed 
from  the  earth  by  order  of  the 
Wood  Nymphs,  to  refresh  Hercu- 
les after  the  fatigues  of  his  voy- 
age to  Sicani.  On  the  road  to 
Trapani,  about  one  mile  distant 
from  that  Town,  is  a  Church  with 
a  Norman  door,  and  containing 
the  famous  Madonna  of  Trapani, 
covered  with  splendid  jewels. 
This  Town,  in  shape  like  a  S^he 
(whence  its  original  name,  Dre- 
panum),  stands  on  an  isthmus, 
near  the  side  of  Mount  Eryx ;  pos- 
sesses a  safe  Harbour  (mentioned 
by  Virgil),  and  is  famed  for  hav- 
ing been  the  place  where  Anchises 
died,  and  where  Aeneas  celebrat- 
ed funeral  games  in  his  father's 
honour.  From  the  Port  may  be 
seen  the  Rock  described  by  Virgil, 
Aen.  HI.  V.  Trapani  is  strongly 
'•^rtified,  and  enriched  by  Coral 


and  Thunny  Fishieries.  Ivory, 
Coral,  Oonchs,  and  Alabaster,  are 
manufactured  in  the  town ;  but 
the  Incisori  here  cannot  vie  with 
those  at  Rome.  In  this  Town  thfe 
Carriage-road  terminates.  After 
sleeping  at  Trapani,  Travellers 
frequently  make  an  excursion  to 
the  summit  of  Eryx,  the  highest 
Mountain  of  Sicily,  Aetna  except- 
ed. The  ascent  is  easy,  though 
tedious,  and  exhibits  beautifril 
scenery.  Fragments  of  granite  Co- 
lumns and  a  Fountain,  are  called 
the  remains  of  the  celebrated 
Temple  of  Venus,  which  once 
embellished  this  spot:  but  of  the 
Tomb  of  Anchises  there  are  no 
vestiges.  Travellers  who  ascend 
Eryx,  usually  finish  their  day's 
journey  at  Marsala,  eighteen 
miles  from  Trapani;  the  mule- 
track,  between  which  Towns,  lies 
within  view  of  the  sea. 

Marsala  was  erected  by  the 
Saracens,  on  the  Promontory  of 
Lilybaeum,  and  on  the  site  of  an 
ancient  City,  likewise  called  Li- 
lybaeum, and  a  peculiarly  strong 
place ;  which,  during  the  wars  be- 
tween the  Romans  and  Cartha- 
ginians, stood  a  ten  years^  siege. 
Diodorus  gives  it  the  appellation 
of  "impregnable:"  its  Harbour, 
which  the  Romans  vainly  endea- 
voured to  destroy,^is  mentioned 
as  having  been  capacious  and 
excellent;  and  its  vicinity  to  the 
African  coast  rendered  it  a  place 
of  great  consequence.  Near  this 
Port  the  Romans  were  defeated, 
B.  C.  249,  by  the  Carthaginians, 
under  Adherbal:  and  the  Cartha- 
ginians, under  Hanno,  lost,  near 
this  Port,  a  battle  which  termi- 
nated the  fisrt  Punic  war,  B.  C. 
242.  The  principal  Church  at 
Marsala,  the  Convento  de'  P.  P. 
Carmelitani,  and  the  Campanile, 
merit  notice.  The  town  is  clean, 
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aad  contoiiis  twenty-five  thous- 
and inhabitants.  After  sleeping 
here,  Travellers  usually  proceed 
through  Mazzara  to  the  Stone 
Quarry  south  of  Campo-Bello; 
and  thence  to  Castel-Yetrano,  a 
distance  of  twenty-eight  miles. 
The  muletrack  to  Mazzara  cros- 
ses a  dreary  heath ;  but  the  Town 
is  environed  by  a  fruitful  country, 
and  contains,  in  its  Cathedral, 
three  Sarcophagi,  one  of  which 
displays  good  sculpture.  The 
Walls  of  Mazzara  are  fortified 
with  brick  Towers,  twelve  feet 
square,  and  placed  about  sixty 
feet  from  each  other.  The  ride 
to  the  Stone  Quarry,  near  Campo- 
Bello,  is  dreary ;  but  the  Quarry 
excites  a  peculiar  interest;  be- 
cause the  stone  of  which  it  is 
composed,  wh'ether  destined  for 
shafts  of  pillars,  or  other  pur- 
poses, was  hewn  out  of  this 
Quarry  in  shape  and  size  preci- 
sely such  as  the  builder  required ; 
instead  of  being  cut  into  large 
shapeless  blocks,  and  fashioned 
afterwards,  according  to  modem 
wasteful  practice.  The  Quarry 
lies  east  and  west :  its  unworked 
part  appears  to  be  about  forty 
feet  high;  and  in  some  places 
the  two  sides  remain,  from  be- 
tween which  the  stone  has  been 
taken;  leaving  a  kind  of  street. 
One  shaft  of  a  pillar  stands  by 
itself,  with  the  lower  end  stiU 
joined  to  the  natural  bed  of  stone ; 
its  diameter  is  ten  feet:  several 
blocks  for  columns,  of  the  same 
diameter,  lie  scattered  here  and 
Uiere;  and  among  a  large  num- 
ber is  one  piece  of  twelve  feet 
in  diameter,  resting  on -its  side. 
That  part  of  the  Quarry  where 
the  finished  columns,  etc  were 
worked  out  below  the  level  of 
the  ground,  contains  two  Shafte, 
quite  perfect,  of  ten  feet  in  dia- 


meter ,  and  their  component  parts 
appear  to  have  been  shaped  by  a^ 
circular  groove,  three  feet  wide, 
ten  feet  deep,  and  just  large 
enough  for  a  man  to  work  in  it. 
The  economy,  both  with  respect 
to  room  and  stone,  in  this  Quar* 
ry,  is'  curious;  and  as  no  other 
ancient  quarry  has  been  found 
in  the  neighbourhood,  as  the 
stone  this  Quarry  produces  is  si- 
milar to  that  of  which  Selinun- 
tium  and  its  Temples  were  built, 
and  as  the  dimensions  of  the  co- 
lumns found  here,  correspond  with 
those  which  ornament  the  Tem- 
ples, it  seems  probable  that  the 
materials  of  which  the  Town  and 
Temples  were  composed  came' 
from  this  Quarry,  although  be* 
tween  it  and  Selinuntium  run& 
an  unfordable  river.  Near  Castel* 
Vetrano  the  scenery  improves. 
After  sleeping  at  Castei- Vetrano, 
Travellers. usually  proceed  to  Se- 
linuntium, and  Saacci ;  a  distance 
of  thirty  miles. 

The  ride  to  Salentium,  through 
lanes  bordered  with  white  roses, 
and  a  path  shaded  with  ilexes- 
as  it  approaches  the  sea,  is  lo- 
vely ;  and  the  first  view  of  the 
three  largest  Temple  is  most 
striking;  in  consequence  of  the 
colossal  mass  of  ruins  they  exhi- 
bit Selinuns,  or  Selinuntium,  so 
called  from  the  Greek  word, 
obKivov^  parsley,  which  herb  grew 
there  in  profusion,  was  founded,. 
A.  U.  C.  127,  by  a  colony  from 
Hybla-Megara,  on  Two  Hills, 
sloping  down  gradually  toward 
the  sea,  between  the  rivers  Hypsa 
and  Selinus.  The  HOI  furthest 
from  the  sea  displays  stupendous 
Ruins  of  the  aforesaid  Grecian 
Doric  Temples,  denominated  by 
the  Sicilians,  Pileri  del  Giganti. 
That  toward  the  east  has  only 
one  of  its  Columns  standing ;  and 
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tins  is  without  a  capital;  the 
whole  edifice  bein^  thrown  aown, 
scattered,  and  dii^ointed;  though 
but  few  things  are  broken.  All 
the  Ck>lnmns  of  these  three  Tem- 
ples have  fallen  outward:  and 
apparently  an  earthquake,  which 
came  from  east  to  west,  laid  them, 
and  every  sacred  edifice  at  Se- 
linuntium,  prostrate.  The  Temple 
in  question  seems  to  have  stood 
upon  a  Platform,  encompassed 
by  Steps  about  two  English  feet 
in  depth,  and  to  have  been  about 
three  hundred  and  thirty-three 
English  feet  in  lenght,  and  near 
one  hundred  and  forty-seven  in 
breadth.  The  exterior  angular 
Columns  were  channeled,  and 
those  which  supported  the  Por- 
tico plain :  th&  Cella  was  en- 
closed by  small  Columns:  the 
Capitals  which  lie  uppermost  in 
this  stupendous  pile  of  gigantic 
Ruins  are  elegantly  curved;  and 
the  quadrilateral  pieces  of  stone 
have  two,  four,  or  six,  semi-elip- 
tical  grooves,  to  receive  the  ropes 
for  their  elevation.  One  solid  mass 
of  stone  which  seems  to  have 
formed  part  of  an  Architrave,  is 
near  forty  feet  long,  seven  broad 
and  three  deep ;  and  one  or  two 
of  the  Columns  (so  situated  ^at 
they  can  be  measured)  are  twelve 
feet  in  diameter;  others  ten  feet 
ten  inches.  About  thirty  paces 
from  these  Ruins  are  remains  of 
a  Temple,  every  part  of  which 
lies  prostrate,  except  one  totter- 
ing Pilaster.  This  Edifice  is  com- 
puted to  have  been  about  two 
hundred  English  feet  in  length, 
and  about  eighty  feet  in  breadth; 
and  its  Portico  was  supported  by 
thirty-six  fluted  Columns,  each 
being  one  solid  piece  of  stone. 
Toward  the  west  are  ruins  of  a 
third  Temple,  about  two  hundred 
and  forty -two  English   feet  in 


length,  and  about  sefventy-seven 
and  a  half  in  breadth:  its  Co- 
lumns were  fluted;  and  the  only 
part  now  standing  of  this  Edi- 
fice is  one  square  Pilaster,  pro- 
bably a  portion  of  the  Cella.  The 
Steps  of  the  east  Front  are  vi- 
sible. Not  far  removed  from  one 
of  the  angles  of  these  prostrate 
Temples,  lies  the  Capital  of  a  Co- 
lumn, simple  like  the  Capitals  at 
Paestum,  and  fourteen  feet  in  dia- 
meter :  and  several  Capitals  which 
present  themselves  among  the  re- 
mains of  the  largest  Temple,  ap- 
pear to  be  of  a  similar  size.  These 
stupendous  Edifices  stood  equidis- 
tant from  each  other,  command- 
ing an  extensive  and  beautiful 
view  of  the  sea :  and  the  superb 
Bassirilievi  from  Selinuntium,  al- 
ready mentioned  as  being  now  at 
Palermo,  were  discovered  by  two 
English  Artists,  among  tiie  ruins 
of  tiie  central  Temple.  Three  quar- 
ters of  a  mile  distant,  at  the  foot 
of  the  Hill  nearest  to  the  Beach, 
are  Ruins  supposed  to  have  been 
Magazines  belonging  to  the  Port: 
and  on  this  Hill  are  vestiges  of 
the  Town,  remains  of  two  Tow- 
ers, and  also  of  three  Temples^ 
apparently  not  completed  at  the 
period  when  they  were  thrown 
down.  These  Temples  stood  within 
the  Walls  of  Selinuntium.  The 
middle  Edifice  had,  on  each  side, 
seventeen  Columns;  and,  at  each 
end,  seven,  those  at  the  angles 
included :  the  Columns  were  chan- 
nelled; and  (according  to  a  Frag- 
ment which  rei^ains  of  one  of 
them),  about  twenty  feet  long. 
The  eastern  entrance  to  the  Cella, 
the  outer  Wall,  and  part  of  the 
interior  Wall,  may  be  traced. 
The  Temple  furthest  from  the 
sea  had,  on  each  side,  sixteen  Co- 
lumns; and,  at  each  end,  six, 
those  at  the  angles  included.  Here, 
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likewise,  the  Gella  may  be  tra- 
ced: ag  may  the  Steps  which  led 
to  the  eastern  Front  of  the  Edi- 
fice. Contiffuoiifi  to  this  Temple 
is  a  Well,  formed  of  pottery,  with 
pipes  jointed  together,  and  notches 
in  the  sides.  This  Well,  probably 
an  ancient  Reservoir  for  purifying 
water,  is  twenty-three  palmi  deep, 
and  suffideiitly  large  for  a  man 
to  descend  into  it:  The  Steps 
leading  to  the  Portico  of  the  third 
Temple  have  been  excavated,  and 
are  much  worn  away.  Shelter  may 
be  obtained  at  a  Farm-house  near 
Selinuntium ;  but  there  is  no  vil- 
lage in  this  vicinity.  The  com- 
mencement of,  the  road  to  Sciacci 
is  dull:  it  crosses  the  Ponte  Be- 
licij  a  Bridge  built  with  stones 
which  belonged  to  the  fallen  Tem- 
ples: and  traverses  (near  the  sea) 
anotner  river,  on  a  bar  thrown 
up  at  its  mouth;  thence  passing 
over  a  tedious  health  to  a  fer- 
tile spot  embellished  with  beauti- 
ftd  broom,  and  afterwards  des- 
cending to  the  sea  shore,  in  or- 
der to  cross  another  river,  near 
Sciacca,  the  ascentto  which  Town 
is  steep.  Sciacca,  called  Termae 
Selinuntiae  from  its  Baths,  said 
to  have  been  constructed  by  Dae- 
dalus, is  beaudfiilly  situated  in  a 
rich  country  embellished  with 
magnificent  palm-trees :  its  inha- 
bitants are  numerous;  though  not 
in  appearance  healthy:  theur  Ma- 
nufacture of  Pottery  merits  no- 
tice; as  every  utensil  is  made  in 
an  elegant  antique  form.  This 
Place  save  birth  to  Agathocles, 
whose  father  was  a  manufacturer 
of  the  Greco-Siculi  Vases.  On 
the  south  side  of  the  Town  are 
celebrated  Hot  ^  Springs,  from 
which  the  water  issues  boiling: 
its  smell  is  offensive;  and  it  de- 
posits, in  the  channel  through 
wMch  it  passes,  a  white  sulphu- 


reous sediment  At  the  side  of 
the  Baths,  formed  by  theseSprings, 
is  a  smaU  open  Well,  containing 
water  reputed  to  perform  miracles 
if  taken  daily:  and  contiguous 
are  remains  of  part  of  the  Baths 
supposed  to  have  been  construe^ 
tea  by  Daedalus.  The  hill  con- 
taining these  Hot  Springs  is  now 
called  S.  Calogero.  Travellers, 
who  sleep  at  Sciacca,  usually 
proceed,  next  day,  to  San  Patro, 
a  solitary  House  on  the  banks 
of  the  Platanus,  and  thence  to 
Siculiana,  in  all  thirty  miles.  Be- 
twen  Sciacca  and  San  Patro  the 
road  traverses  several  rivers,  on^ 
embankments  constructed  to  dam 
up  their  mouths  for  the  purpose 
of  irrigatuig  immense  rice-fields : 
and  the  air  in  this  neighbourhood 
must,  consequently,  be  unwholcr 
some  during  warm  weather.  The 
country  is  dreary,  and  Siculiana 
is  a  wretched  town. 

Travellers,  who  sleep  here; 
usually  proceed  next  morning  to 

GmsENTi,  a  distance  of  about 
twelve  miles.  Not  far  beyond  Si- 
culiana are  magnificent  Tama- 
risk-trees, With  stems  one  foot  in 
diameter:  on  approaching  Gir^ 
genti  the  road  is  bordered  by  su- 
perb aloes ;  and  the  first  view  of 
the  Town  crowning  a  hiU  eleven 
hundred  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  is  most  beautiful.  The 
Porto  Nuovo,  or  Mole,  four  miles 
to  the  south  of  Girgenti,  presents 
a  busy  scene :  here  are  immense 
quantities  of  sulphur-cake,  with 
other  artides  H>r  exportation, 
lining  the  shore ;  ships  taking  in 
their  respective  cargoes ;  and  boats 
loading  with  com,  by  porters  wh6 
wade  more  than  knee  deep  through 
the  water,  carrying  their  nurden  m 
sacks  on  their  heads  and  shoul- 
ders. The  modem  Mole  of  Gir- 
genti may  indeed  be  called  an 
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,  the  staple 
commodity  of  Sicilj :  and  in  this 
neigliljourhoad  are  a  cuDsiderabie 
nimiber  of  deep  Pits,madein  the 
dryeat  of  ibe  indigenous  rocks, 
and  shaped  somewhatUke  an  egg 
with  the  email  end  upward:  an 
opening  is  left  for  the  admission 
of  the  corn;  which,  when  per- 
fectly free  from  damp,  is  thrown 
into  the  Fit,  and  excluded  from 
air,  by  the  iramediBte  and  secure 
sWppaae  of  the  aperture.  The 
com,  thus  preserved,  kcepsgood 
for  several  ^ears:  it  is  thradied 
in  Sicily,  as  m  Calahria,hyniean£ 
of  the  hoofs  of  oxen. 

Modem  Girgenti  stands  near 
tie  Site  of  the  Ciudel  of  the  an- 
cient Asrigentum;  and  ttiough 
appaienUy  magnificent, when  seen 
trom  a  distance,  b  fonnd,  on  clo- 
ser, examination,  to  consist  of 
enuill  houses,  Ana  narrow  streets. 
And  its  CathednJ  contains  a 
Baptismal  Font,  originally  a  Sar- 
cophagus discovered  in  theDitch 
of  ancient  Agrigentum,  and  or- 
mouented  with  auperfa  Grecian 
Sculpture,  repreeeutiti2  the  His- 
tory of  Hippolytus.  The  Rilievi 
oitlhe north  side  of  this  Fontare, 
iwweTer,less  good  than  those  on 
the  other  three  sides.  The  north 
Aisle  contains  a  valuable  picture 
of  the  blessed  Virgin  and  Infant 
Saviour,  hy  Ouido;  and  the  Echo 
in  the  Cathedral  merits  notice. 
^bout  three  ijuarters  of  a  mile 
distant,  on  the  decl  ivity  of  the  Hill 
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IS  some  authors  call  it,  Agra- 
,  from  a  contiguous  rivf  " " 
leBominated,  This  City  is 
o  have  owed  its  existence  tt 
alus;  who  after  receiving  and 
■rotectiug  Daedalus,  employed 
ir»  in  rrecting  a  Fortress  here, 
ji  a  perpendicular Rockjtowhich 


there  was  hut  one  avfen 
one  BO  narrow,  and 
be  defensible  by  th« 
men  only.  Other  writflrs, 
noticing  this  dretnnstan 
pose  the  City  t«  hove  bsM 
either  by  aRhodianora 
Colony ;  during  its  metB' 
ing  state,  it  cont&ined  t 
dred  thousand  inbaUta 
goremment  was  at  tint 
chical;  then  democratic 
terwavds  again  monarcWi 
Phalnris;  and  in  thefoi 
of  the  ninety-third  Oly 
was  token  and  socket  1 
car.  The  ancient  iidiati 
Agrigentnm  werepartim 
1  ehrated  for  their  hospital 
love  of  the  Arts,  ana'  tJ 
riouB  style  of  livins.  P 
BO  much  struck  by  the'  si 
iheir  dwellings,  and  tl 
tuousnesB  of  their  diBni 
he  said,  "they  bniH,  'u 
thought  theme  elves  imnc 
ate,  as  if  they  eipecied 
eat  again."  Diodortis 
speaks  of  tlieir  luituj;  1 
tions  that  their  large  \ 
water  were  connnoaly' 
silver,  and  their  oarriagB 
richly  adorned;  healsoi 
one  of  the  citizens  of  Ap 
when  returning,  victorK 
the  Olympic  Games,  enl 
native  Town  followed  1 
hundred  cars,  each  drawi 
white  horses  sumptuousl 
soned:  and  Diodorus  t 
horsesof  Agrigentnm  wa 
prized  for  their  beauty  a 
uesE.  Pluiy,  indeed,  assi 
funeral  honours  were  pai( 
who  had  fre<iuently  proi 
torious  at  Olyrapia;  ant 
perh  monuments  were  \ 
their  memory ;  acircumst) 
Armed  by  another  classii 
who  says  he  observed, 
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erected  to  ihe  iihemory  of  Itorses. 
In  order  to  see  the  Antiquities 
here,  inthont  losing  time  by  going 
needJesBlr  out  of  the  way,  Travel- 
lers showd  proceed  either  on  foot 
or  On  mules,  from  the  modem 
Town  to  the  GsMkn  of  the  Con^ 
vento  di  S.  Nicolibi,  which  con** 
tfldns  a  fine  andnit  Ooraice  pf 
marble^,  and,  dose  by,  is  a> well- 
preserved  Aedicala,  in  shape  qua^ 
drilateral,  and  ofthe  Doric  Order; 
its  Walls  bein^  composed  of  stones 
beautifullv  united  whout  cement 
Not  far  distant  are  remains  of 
a  spacious  Doric  Temple,  whi(^ 
was  consecrated  to  Ceres  and 
Proserpine;  and,  according  to 
some  opinions,  the  oldest  sacred 
Edifice  at  Agrigentum;  it  is  now 
partly  transformed  into  the  Church 
of  S.  Biagio.  Further  on,  at  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  ancient 
City,  stands  the  Temple  of  Juiio 
Lucina,  beautifully  situated,  and 
commanding  a 'magnificent  j^ro* 
spect  of  the  sea.  mountains,  plains, 
and  modem  Town  of  Girgenli; 
This  Temple  is  placed  on  a  mghly 
elevated  Hatfonn,  encompassed 
by  four  very  de^  Steps,  which 
rest  on  a  Base  of  four  immense 
layers  of  stone.  The  si^e  of  the 
Stractnre  seems  to  have  been  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty-four  English 
feet  in  length,  and  about  fifty-five 
in  breadth.  The  exterior  Columns 
were  thirty-four  innumber,  of  the 
Grecian  Doric  Order,  fiuted, 
without  bases,  and  con^osed  of 
soft  bad  stone:  but  the  whole 
presents,  externally,  a  picturesque 
clay  colour,  those  parts  excepted 
which  have  been  disfigured  by 
modem  reparations.  The  eastern 
Front,  where  (according  to  gene- 
ral custom)  was  the  principal  en- 
trance to  tills  Temple,  displm 
remaiiM  of  an  exterior  Court.  The 


Ce^a  is  petfect,  aud  at  its  upper 
end  are  four  Stens^  leading  to  a 
Flatfom:  'beyond  which,  another 
Step  leads  to  what- probably  was* 
the  Sanctuary:  but  this  division- 
of  a  C^lla  IS  uncommon.  The 
Stones  of  the  inside  of  the  Cella- 
are  reddened  by  fire;  and  some  of 
the  internal  work  of  other  parts: 
of  the  E4ifice  is  colottred  with' 
Tyrian  purple:  thirteen  Columns, 
with  their  Architrlive,  still  remain 
standing  on  its  northern  side« 
The  southern  Ridge,  leading  from  . 
the  Temple  of  Juno  Lucina  to  that 
of  Concord,  displavs '  a  Line  of 
Tombs  and  Sepulchral  ChauH 
bers  apparently  -delved  in  the 
solid  rocks,  of  which  the  Walls 
of  the  ancient  City  were  conn 
posed :  and  several  vases,  all  lyin^ 
on  their  sid^s,  have  been  found 
among  these  Sepulchres,  wMch 
are  quite  ip  ruins. 

The  Templie  of  Concord,  by 
far  the  most  perfect  of  any  sacrea 
Edifioe  of  the  ancient  City,:  seems 
to  have  been  erected  at  a  period 
when  Grecian  Doric  architecture 
had  reached  its  zenith  of  perfec* 
tion.  This  suMhne  and  beautiM 
Stntetnre,  which  corresponds  in 
dtoensions  with  tfie  Temple  of 
Juno  Lucina,  rests  upon  a  lofty 
Platform  encompassed  by  six 
Steps.  Its  exterior  Columns,1hirty- 
four  in  number,  stand  uninjured 
in  their  original  position,  and  are 
of  the  Grecian  DoricOrder,without 
bases,  each  comjiosed  of  foui* 
blodcs  of  stone.  The  principal 
Entrance  fronts  the  east,  as  does 
the  Entrance  to  the  Oella,v^ch 
is  quite  perfect ;  except  that  Arches 
are  cut  in  its  Walls,  and  part  of 
one  Wall  is  removed:  ditapidar 
tions  supposed  to  have  taken 
place  dunnff  the  middle  ages, 
when  this  Temple  was  dedicated 
to  S.  Gregorio,andTi8ed  for  Chri^ 
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tian  worship.  The  Wall  of  the 
Gella  contains  Winding  Steps, 
which  lead  to  the  apper  part  of 
the  Edefice.  In  this  vicinity  are 
remains  of  a  Temple,  supposed 
to  he  that  consecrated  to  Her- 
coles;  and  which  Gicerq  descri- 
bes as  being  near  the  Forum,  now 
totally  destroyed.  This  Temple  res- 
ted on  a  Platform  encompassed  by 
four  Steps,  and  corresponded  in  di- 
mensions with  the  two  last  named 
Edifices:  it  is  now  a  conftised  pile 
of  ruins,  with  only  one  Column 
standing.  Its  columns  were  chan- 
nelled. To  the  west  of  the  Temple 
of  Hercules  are  sufficient  remains 
of  one  of  the  ancient  City-Gates, 
to  prove  that  it  was  Doric  architec- 
ture :  and  not  far  hence  is  supposed 
to  have  been  the  ancient  Port 
On  the  outside  of  this  Gate  is  a 
well-preserved  Sepulchral  Monu- 
ment; simple  and  unpretending ; 
ornamented  with  Ionic  Columns 
and  Triglyphs  above  them;  but. 
in  shape,  Egyptian.  It  is  callea 
the  Tomb  of  Theron,  an  excellent 
Prince  who  reigned  sixteen  years 
over  the  Argentines,  and  died 
B.C.  472,  universally  beloved  and 
lamented.  The  architecture  of  the 
Tomb  in  question  appears,  how- 
ever, of  a  more  recent  date;  and 
some  antiquaries  are  of  opinion 
that  it  was  the  Grave  and  Mo- 
nument of  a  Horse.  Its  Cornice 
is  detroyed.  Beyond  this  Tomb, 
and  near  the  sea,  is  a  modem 
Edifice,  one  Wall  of  which,  fa- 
bricated with  large  square  sto- 
nes, seems  to  have  originally 
made  part  of  the  Temple  of  Aes- 
culapius, which  had  Grecian  Do- 
ric Columns,  fluted,  without  base, 
and  their  diameter  was  half  bu- 
ried in  the  Walls  of  the  Temple. 
These  Walls,  or,  more  properly 
speaking,  that  which  remains,  ex- 
hibits and  internal  WindingFlight 


of  Steps,  amilar  to  the  one  already 
describe  in  the  Cella-Wallitf  the 
Temple  of  Concord.  Travellers 
on  returning  from  the  Temple  of 
Aesculapius,  before  they  re-enter 
the  ancient  Gate,  should  notice  the 
Sarcophagi  formed  in  the  City 
Walls ;  huge  masses  of  which  lie 

§  rostrate,  and  seem  to  have  slid 
own  from  their  original  position* 
On  re-entermg  the  Gate,  it  is  usual 
to  proceed  northward,  to  the  co* 
lossal  Temple  of  Jupiter  Olym* 
picus,  called,  by  Diodoros,  the 
largest  sacred  Edifice  in  Sicily; 
and  described  as  a  striking  proof 
of  the  magnificence  of  its  found*, 
ers ;  but,  at  the  present  moment,, 
little  more  than  an  immense  pile 
of  ruins.  It  was,  in  length,  about 
three  hundred  and  sixty-eight  En- 
glish  feet;  in  breadth  about  one 
hundred  and  ei^ty-eight;  and 
the  diameter  of  its  Columns  was. 
thirteen  feet  four  inches:  they 
were  diannelled;  and,  according 
to  Diodorus,  each  channel  waa 
sufficiently  wide  and  deep  for  a 
man  to  stand  in  it  The  Edifice 
rested  on  a  lofty  Platform,  en- 
compassed  by  several  steps.  On 
the  north  and'soath  sides  were 
fourteen  Columns;  to  the  east 
seven ;  and  to  the  west  only  six.. 
These  Columns  were  semi-circular 
on  the  outer  part,  and  squared 
within:  the  intercolumniations 
presented  a  Wall:  thus  forming, 
an  exterior  Temple  to  contain  the 
Cella.  This  Temple,  immense  in 
height,  and  splendid  beyond  de- 
scription, had  two  Fronts,  each 
adorned  with  a  Pediment,  con- 
taining in  its  Tympanum  superb 
sculpture:  that  ofl^e  eastern  Pe- 
diment represented  the  Wai*  of  the 
Giants ;  that  toward  the  west,  the 
Capture  of  Troy;  and  here,  con- 
trary to  usage,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  principal  Entrance;  be<- 
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cause  this  Fnmt  liad  only  six  Co- 
InmnB;  but  it  does  not  seem  likely 
tiiat  a  religious  custom  should  have 
]»een  departed  from,  in  the  con* 
structiou  of  a  sacred  Edifice.  The 
Gates  of  the  Temple  were  prodi- 
gious IB  magnitude,  and  transcend^ 
ent  in  beauty.  Each  Triglyph  be- 
longing to  the  exterior  architectu- 
ral decorations,  was  ten  feethi^ ; 
and  the  Cella  had  twenty-four  Pi* 
lasters.  A  great  number  of  sea- 
shells  are  observable  in  the  stone 
which  formed  this  Edifice;  and 
probably,  to  fill  up  the  natural 
caTities  of  the  stone,  the  whole 
building  was  encrusted  with  a 
strong  stucco.  Amidst  this  stu- 

fendous  mass  of  ruins  lies  tiie 
tatue  of  an  enormous  Giant,  mea- 
suring twenty-seven  feet  in  length : 
the  curls  of  his  hair  form  a  kind  of 
garland;  the  legs  are  each  in  six 
pieces ;  the  joints  of  each  leg  cor* 
respond ;  the  head  is  in  one  piece; 
ana  between  the  head  and  legs  are 
four  pieces,  being  altematdy  bi- 
sected ;  so  that,  in  the  body,  are 
nx  rows  of  pieces.  This  Statue  is 
composed  of  the  same  soft  stone 
as  the  Temple;  and  was  evidendy 
stuccoed;  for  on  and  about  the 
eyes,  stucco  may  still  be  seen. 
Fragments  of  two  other  gigantic 
Statues  of  the  same  description 
lie  n«ar  their  Fellow-Monster: 
and  it  is  said  that  fragments  of 
ten  or  twelve  more  of  these  Giants 
have  been  found  not  far  distant 
from  the  three  already  mentioned ; 
and,  like  them,  with  elbows  bent, 
and  hands  raised,  in  the  attitude 
of  supporting  a  weight  above  their 
keads:  they  are,  £erefore,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  Perses,  which 
rormed  a  second  row  of  Pillars, 
and  rested  upon  the  Capitals  of 
immense  Pilasters  let  into  each 
Side- Wail  of  the  interior  part  of 
the  Temple.  Channels  to  receive 


ropes  are  visible  in  the  laraest 
stones  belonging  to  this  Edince; 
which,  owing  to  perpetual  warft 
with  Carthage  ultunately  the  de- 
struction of  Agr^entum,  appears 
to  have  been  never  finished.  The 
next  Temple,  proceeding  in  rota- 
tion, is  that  of  Castor  and  Pollux, 
where  part  of  one  Wall  may  be 
traced;  two  channdled  Columns 
likewise  remain;  and  appear  to 
have  been  covered  with  superb 
white  stucco.  Westward,  and  be- 
yond the  ancient  Wails,  are  two 
fluted  Columns  and  some  o^er  re- 
mains of  an  Edifice  denominated 
the  Temple  of  Yulcan,  but  with- 
out good  authority ;  as  every  ves- 
tige of  that  Temple,  which  once, 
stood  near  Agrigentum,  is  sup- 
posed to  be  annihilated.  The  an- 
cient Bridge  thrown  over  the 
Agragas,  merits  observation, 
though  almost  destroyed;  its  ma- 
terials being  used,  daily,  in  mo- 
dern buildings.  The  Cloacae,  cut 
through  the  rocks,  and  termina- 
ting in  a  Cloaca  Maxima,  like- 
wise deserve  notice. 

The  stupendous  Temples  of 
Agrigentum,  better  worth  seeing 
than  any  otlier  antiquities  Sicily 
contains,  are  eminently  pictur 
resque  in  point  of  situation;  and 
the  Temple  of  Concord  k  pecu- 
liarly striking,  because  nearly 
perfect:  but '  neither  the  tran- 
scendent beauty  of  this  Edifice, 
nor  the  simple  grandeur  of  that 
at  Aegesta,  are  so  imposing  and 
venerable  as  the  Temple  of  Nep- 
tune at  Paestum;  which,  like  the 
interior  of  B.  Peter's  at  Borne, 
impresses  the  human  mind  with 
awe,  and  fits  it  for  the  worship 
of  its  CreaJtor. 

From  Girgenti  Travellers  usu- 
ally proceed  through  Palma  to 
Licata,  a  distance  of  twenty-eight 
nnles.  Palma  is  pleasantly  sitii^ 
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flted  in  a  luKUikot  rsdley;  but 
between  this  rich  distriet  and  Li* 
cata,  the  ancient  Phintia,  iies  a 
dreary  plain.  Phintia,  situated  near 
tiie  mouth  of  the.  Himera,  now 
th6  Salso,  was  buik.by  Pfamtias, 
an  Agrigentine  Prince,  who  trans- 
ported thither  the  inhabitants  of 
Gela,  when  he  destrojred  that 
town,  about  four  centnnes  after 
its  foundation;  and  the  Promon- 
tory stretching  into  the  s^a,  on 
the  right  of  the  river  ^  is  the 
Ecnomos,  mentioned  by  Polybius, 
Diodoms,  and  Plutarch;  where 
stood  the  Castle  of  Phalaris,  which 
contained  the  bronze  Bull,  his 
famous  instrument  for  torturing 
his  subjects.  Licata  has  risen  on 
the  ruins  of  Phintia;  and  displays 
wider  streets  than  are  common 
in  Sicily*  Travellers  frequentiy 
rest  half  a  day  at  Licata;  and 
then  proceed  to  Terranova,  a 
distance  of  eighteen  miles,  in  the 
afternoon.  The  road  lies  on  the 
sea  shore.  This  Town,  built  by 
the  Emperor  Frederick  n,  stands 
near  the  Site  of  the  aucient  Gela; 
which  received  its  name  from  the 
Gelas,  a  small  neighbouring  river, 
and  was  founded  by  a  Khodian 
aad  Cretan  Colony,  above  seven 
hundred  years  biaCore  the  Chris- 
tian era;  and,  according  toThu- 
cydides,  forty-five  years  after  Sy- 
racusae.  About  three  hundred 
paces  to  the  east  of  Terranova 
are  Remains  of  large  Edifices, 
which  inark  the  Site  of  the  an- 
cient City.  On  Medals  found  here, 
is  the  word  "Gelas;"  the  ancient 
name  of  the  river  which  now  flows 
nelur  Terranova:  and  moreover, 
the  Grftek  Inscription  relative  to 
Gela^  and  found  at  Licata,  was 
previously  taken  from  among  the 
Buina  near  Terranova.  After 
sleeping  in  the  last  named  Town, 
Travellers  usually  proceed  to  Cal- 


tagirone,  a  distance  of  twmty- 
four  mile8.The  road  passes  through 
a  com  country :  the  ascent  to  t£e 
Town  is  long  and  rapid ;  the  Hot^ 
very  tolerable.  Caltagirone,  fa*^ 
mous;  for  a  manufactory  of  small 
Figures  of  terrac^otta,  beautifully 
executed,  and  representing  the 
lower  class  of  people  in  coloured 
costumes,  ia  a  busy  Town,  and 
more  extensive  than  GirgentL 
After  sleeping  at  Caltagirone, 
Travelers  usually  proceed  to  Pa* 
lagonia  and  Lentmi;  a  journey  of 
thirty  miles.  The  commencement 
of  the  road  is  rough  and  steep; 
but  presents  a  distant  view  of 
Aetna,  with  Mineo  findly  placed 
on  a  commanding  eminence.  Mul* 
titudes  of  volcanic  stones  cover 
the  soil:  andnearPalagoniais  a 
pass  through  which  a  torrent  of 
Lava  appears  to  have  rolled.  Pa- 
lagonia  stands  in  a  picturesque 
situation,  on  the  side  of  a  hiU, 
near  rocks  of  Lava  finely  broken : 
and  beyond  this  spot  beds  of 
Lava  and  heaps  of  Volcanic  stones 
present  themselves  great  part  of 
the  way  to  the  Biviere  di  Lea- 
tini;  which  Lake  lies  near  the 
Town,  and  causes  exhalations  so 
peculiarly  noxious,  that  they  poi- 
son the  surrounding  country  with 
Mai'  aria.  The  Town  of  Lentim 
is  the  ancient  Leontium;  once  in- 
habited by  the  Laestrygones; 
whence  its  fields  were  denomi- 
nated Laestrygonii  CampL  After 
spending  the  night  here.  Travel- 
lers usually  proceed  to  Syracuse, 
a  distance  of  thirty  miles.  The 
first  part  of  the ,  road  exhibits 
Aetna  towering  m^estically  above 
every  other  object,  and  Carlen- 
tini,  built  and  fortified  by  C3iar- 
les  Y.  The  country  is  volcanic 
and  beautiful;  and  the  road,  on 
approaching  Agoata,  presents  a 
view  of  the  sea^  passes  along  a 
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pretty  WAter-lMie^  and  goeawiikift 
sightof  what  appears  likcf  a  gedes 
of  Gratets  miitod  by  a  contigaous 
lorrent  One  of  these  Craters  is 
yery  perfect;  and  its  lava  seems 
parUculArly  ancient  The  road 
erossee  the  torrent,  which  is  or- 
namented with  superb  oleanders; 
andbey  ond  itare  groves  of  orange- 
trees  and  pomegranates:  but, 
further  on,  the  fitee  of  the  country 
{Ranges,  and  presents  a  dreary, 
barren,  and  rocky  waste. 

0^  the  approach  to  Syracuse 
la  the  Trophy  which  was  erected 
to  Marcellus,  opposite  the  Pemn-^ 
sula  of  Magnesi,  formerly  Tapso: 
arud  after  passing  this  Trophy 
the  midepath  ascends,  the  Scala 
Gra^ca,  goes  through  Acradina, 
and  then  unites  itself  with  an  ex* 
ceHent  newly  made  road,  in  a 
rich  and  ^ell  cultivated  country; 
where,  fortified  by  drawbridges, 
stands  the  modem  Siragusa. 
•.  Sthacdsae,  likewise  called,  by 
the  Ancients,  Pentapoli%  from 
comprising  within  its  Walls  ^five 
Cities,  was  founded  above  seven 
hundred  years  before  the  Chris- 
tie era,  hv  Archias  of  Corinth, 
one  of  the  lieraclidae ;  and  in  its 
most  flooriahing  state  comprised 
twelve  hundred  thousand  inhabi- 
tants, extended  above  twenty*two 
English  miles  in  circumdfeirence, 
and  maintained  an  anny  of  a 
hfondred  thousand  foot)  and  ten 
thousand  horse,  together  with  a 
B«Ty  consisting  of  five  hundred 
artned  vessels.  It  was  divided  into 
five  Parts,  namely,  Ortygia,  Acra* 
diua,  Tycha,  NeapoUs,  and  Epi- 
poloe;  and  had  'three  Citadels, 
trcfblfi  Walls^  and  two  capacious 
Hurbonra;  tae  largest  of  whk^  ia 
ionpnted  tbhave  been  in  bceadth 
one  mile  and  a  quarter,  in  length 
tiro  and  a  hai^  and  in  circum- 
ierenoe  six  and  a  hail  Its  Edi- 


ficesf  publio  and  private,  werq 
massive  and  stately;  and  its  ci- 
tizens remarkable  for  being  emi-i 
nently  virtuous,  or  as  eminently 
wicked :  and  this  wa.s  exemplified 
in  two  of  its  most  celebrated  Char' 
racters,  Archimedes,  auld  the  el« 
def  riioaystUB.  Svracusae  was  at- 
tacked by  the  Atnenians,  both  by 
sea  and  land,  B.C.  414,  but  the 
foUowing  year  the  Athenians  were 
discomfited;  and  their  Leaders, 
Kiciasand  Demostiienes,  both  kil- 
led. Bionysius  the  elder  distm- 
guished  himself  greatly  in  the 
wars  waged  by  his  countrymen 
against  Carthage ;  but  abusing  the 
power  with  wluch  they  entrusted 
him,  he  became  ^eir  Sovereign 
and.  their  T3rrant.  This  great  bad 
man  died  B.C.  868,  after  having 
possessed  the  sceptre  of  Syricu- 
sae  thirty-eight  years;  and  was 
succeedea  by  Dionysius  the  youn- 
ger, whose  crhel  conduct  toward 
Plato  and  Dion  (the  son  of  Hip- 
parinus)  provoked  tlie  latter  to 
raise  an  army  and  expel  hinL 
This  event  occurred  B.C.  867:  ten 
years  afterwards,  howeverj  he  re- 
gained his  sceptre :  but  was  finally 
expelled  by  the  Corinthians  under 
Timoleon ;  and  became  a  school- 
master iat  Cormth  (as  Cicero  ob- 
serves), ^at  he  might  still  con- 
tinue to  play  the  tyrant,  and,  be- 
cause unable  any  longer  to  com- 
mand men,  exercise  his  power 
over  boys."  B.C.  212,  the  Syra- 
cusans  who  had  been  for  three 
years  dosely  besieged  b^  Mar- 
cellus,  at  lenght  relaxed  m  their 
mihtary  duties,  during  the  noo- 
turna)  festival  of  Diana:  and  the 
Romans,  taking  advantage  of  this 
dxcumstance,  made  a  foraible'  en-' 
try  at  one  of  the  Grates,  catbtnred 
l^e  (Mf,  and  placed  it  under  the 
yoke  of  Rome;  which 'Was  matk 
eariched  >and  eihbellldied  by  tb« 
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pamtinff|i  and  sctdptare  of  Syra- 
casae.  Little  now  remains  of  a 
Hace  once  so  populous  and  po- 
werful, but  a  few  Almost  unintel- 
ligible ruins,  scattered  here  and 
there,  among  vineyards,  orchards, 
and  fields  of  com  The  Island 
of  Ortygia  lies  southward.  The 
ground  rises  toward  the  north; 
and  becomes,  toward  the  west, 
a  Ridge  about  three  miles  and 
a  half  in  length;  at  the  extremity 
of  which  is  Epipoloe.  Arcadina 
occupied  the  shore  from  Ortygia 
to  Trogilus;  Tycha  occupied  9ie 
remainder  of  the  plain  to  Epi- 
polae;  and  Neapolis  was  between 
the  Great  Harbour  and  a  Ridge 
to  the  west  of  Ortygia.  Traces 
of  eighteen  Grates,  belonging  to 
the  ancient  Walls,  are  cuscoye- 
rable.  In  the  Island  of  Ortygia, 
now  modem  Syracuse,  is  the 
Fountain  of  the  ifymph,  Arethusa, 
who,  when  changed,  according  to 
poetic  license,  into  this  stream, 
received  divine  honours,  as  the 
Patroness  of  the  ancient  City: 
but  (though  celebrated  by  Poets, 
and  said,  by  Strabo  and  Diodo- 
rus,  to  have  been  of  such  mag- 
nitude that  it  contained  shoals 
of  sacred  fishes,  incredibly  large), 
this  Fountain  is  now  reduced  to 
a  Tank  for  washerwomen;  and 
presents  nothing  more  than  a  rill 
of  water  flowing  from  an  Aque- 
duct 

A  Temple  of  the  ancient  Doric 
Order  and  originally  consecrated 
to  Minerva,  likewise  stands  in  the 
modem  Town.  This  Edifice,  which 
appears  to  have  possessed  the 
beautiful  simplicity  and  grandeur 
common  to  ancient  Doric  temp-* 
les,  was  cruelly  imnred  about  the 
seventh  century,  by  being  trans- 
formed into  a  Church;  ^d  is  now 
become  th^  Cathedral  of  Syra- 
<;ii8e;  it  suffered  again  in  the 


twelfth  century,  when  an  earth- 
quake shook  down  its  roo£  It 
was  erected  on  a  raised  quadri- 
lateral Platform,  and  displayed 
forty  Columns  fluted  and  without 
base ;  the  shafts  being  about  twen- 
br-five  English  feet  in  height,  and 
the  capitals  about  three  feet  four 
inches.  The  Cella  was  enclosed 
by  Walls  composed  of  large  sto- 
nes, nicely  joined  together  with- 
out cement;  which  walls  have  been 
cut  througn,  to  form  communica- 
ting Arches  with  the  side-aisles, 
when  it  became  a  Church.  The 
Columns,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Edifice,  are  damaged  and  built 
into  the  north  wall;  where  ele- 
ven of  them  may  be  traced;  those 
on  the  south  side  are  better  pre- 
served:  and  at  the  west  end  two 
are  still  visible.  In  order  to  visit 
the  Rivers  Anapus  and  Papyrus, 
(two  branches  of  the  same  stream^, 
and  the  district  of  Epipolae,  it  is 
requisite  to  provide  %  Boat  for 
crossing  the  Portus  Maffniis,  and 
ascendmg  the  Rivers.  The  mouth 
of  the  Anapus  is  little  more  than 
three  boat-lengths  in  widtibi,  but 
very  deep;  the  false  Papyri  (for 
there  are  two  kinds)  grow  on  its 
banks;  which,  about  midsummer, 
are  covered  with  myriads  of  flies 
peculiar  to  this  spot,  and  having 
four  dark  coloured  wings,  and  a 
black  body  tipped  with  r^  under 
the  tail;  and  at  th'e  junction  of 
the  Anapus  with  the  Papyrus, 
but  no  where  else,  is  found  a  pe- 
culiar sort  of  shell,  called  by  the 
Syracusan  boatmen  Cozzola,  the 
inside  of  which  resembles  mother 
of  pearl.  The  Papyms  is  so  nar- 
row that  a  boat  in  ascending  iStas 
River  touches  the  reeds  and  ,«a- 
nes  on  its  banks,  and  is  towed 
along.  Near  the  river  stand  two 
gieantic  Doric  Cohunns,  channel- 
led to  within  a  few  feet  of  the 
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gyoidid ;  and  th-^se  Colmims,  with 
Sonne  ftalen  Fragments,  are  tiie 
only  remains  now  visible  of  a 
once  magnificent  Edifice  conse- 
crated'to  Olympic  Jove;  whose 
Statae  here  was  adorned  by  Hiero 
H.  (a  Syracosan  Monarch  famed 
for  his  v^ues),  with  a  mantle  of 
gold  wrought  from  the  spoils  of 
the  Carthaginians:  but  Diony- 
sius  I.  (prone  to  sacrilege)  pos- 
sessed hhnself  of  it,  saying,"The 
Son  of  Saturn  had  a  garment  too 
heavy  for  summer,  and  too  cold 
for  winter;  and  should,  therefore, 
be  provided  with  one  made  of 
woollen  cloth,  fit  for  bodi  sea- 
sons." The  Praetor,  Verres,  tiie 
most  rapacious  of  the  Roman  Go- 
vernors of  Sicily,  removed  this 
statue  to  Rome;  from  which  pe- 
riod the  Temple  went  to  decay. 
Near  tlie  ruins  of  this  Edifice  is 
an  oblong  Well,  from  twenty  to 
twenty-five  feet  deep;  and  pro- 
bably an  ancient  Receptacle  for 
purifying  water.  Hence  Travellers 
usually  ascend  the  river  to  the 
Fonte  Ciane,  passing  through 
fields  of  hemp.  Large  quantities 
of  the  true  and  very  fine  Papyri 
grow  near  the  Fonte  Ciane,  which 
has  a  capacious  and  deep  Basin, 
furnished  with  remarkably  pellu- 
cid water,  and  abounding  with 
fish.  The  adjacent  country  pre- 
sents a  pestiferous  marsh.  At  this 
place  Travellers  usually  dismiss 
their  boat;  and  mounting  mules 
(sent  hither  expressly  to  wait  tor 
them)  cross  the  Anapus  on  a 
bridge,  and  proceed  to  that  por- 
tion of  ancient  Syracusae  deno- 
minated Neapolis.  This  ride  pre- 
sents a  view  of  the  ruined  Walls 
of  Tycha ;  and  after  ascending  a 
narrow  track,  the  road  leads  to 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Gate  where 
Demosthenes  made  a  forcible  en- 
try; it  then  crosses  the  Aqueduct, 


whose  source  is  thirty  miles  dis- 
tant, and  passes  a  small  Nauma- 
chia;  hence  crossing  several  an- 
cient Wheel-tracks  to  the  Quar- 
ries of  the  Philosophers,  the  an- 
cient Walls  on  the  left  of  which 
merit  notice ;  they  are  nine  feet 
thick.  Passine  to  the  north  side 
of  Fort  Labdalus,  the  road  goes 
through  a  Gfkteway,  between  the 
north-east  angle  of  tiie  Fort  and 
a  line  of  Walls  to  the  norUi ;  and 
this  is  supposed  to  have  been 
one  entrance  to  Epip|Olae.  Ruins 
of  Fort  Labdalus  still  remain; 
and,  to  the  west,  is  a  deep  Moat 
The  Walls  of  Neapolis  and  Ty- 
cha united  at  the  south  side  of 
the  Fort;  and  Hybla  Minor  is  a 
conspicuous  object  from  this  spot 
Near  Fort  Labdalus  is  an  inte- 
resting and  very  extensive  Sub- 
terranean Passage,  nine  feet  wide, 
cut  through  solid  rocks,  lofty 
enouffh  to  admit  cavalry,  and  sujp- 
posed  to  have  been  made  for  me 
conveyance  of  troops  and  provi- 
sions ftoixi  one  quarter  of  the  an- 
cient city  to  another.  Returning 
hence,  and  f<5llowing  the  course 
of  the  Aqueduct,  Travellers  are 
shown  several  openings  into  the 
Subterranean  Passage,  and  then 
conducted  to  the  descent  into  the 
Theatre;  leaving,  on  the  right, 
the  ancient  Entrance  to  Tycha, 
which  is  cut  through  a  solid  rock, 
and  bordered  on  both  sides  with 
small  tombs,  and  marks  of  Marble 
Slabs,  reported  to  have  borne 
Greek  Inscriptions.  Above  the 
level  of  the  Theatre  the  Aque- 
duct terminates  in  a  Nymphaeum 
delved  in  a  solid  rock:  but  the 
water  which  produced  this  Foun- 
tain is  all  drawn  away  to  supply 
Milli^,  one  of  which  now  stands 
amidst  the  Seats  of  the  Theatre, 
at  present  used  as  foot-paths  for 
the  animals  who  carry  com 
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the  MiH  The  Theatre,  hewn  out 
of  a  rock,  was  called  by  Cicero 
"Maximumj^'andDiodoras  thought 
it  the  most  beautiM  edifice  of 
the  kmd  in  Sicily:  the  view  from 
its  summit  is  even  now  delicious, 
and  must  have  been  astonishingly 
magnificent  when  Syracusae  shone 
in  all  its  glory.  Few  vestiges  re- 
main of  me  Scena;  as  the  ma- 
terials with  which  it  was  compo- 
sed were  used  by  Charles  V  in 
his  fortifications.  The  shape  of 
this  immense  Theatre  exceeds  a 
Bemi-drcle  by  twenty-seven  feet 
four  inches,  and  resembles  a  horse- 
shoe: its  ^ameter  is  one  hund- 
red and  sixteen  feet;  and  it  held 
forty  thousand  spectators.  Two 
Corridors  remain;  as  do  several 
of  the  Seats:  and  those  in  the 
lowermost  rows  i4>pear  to  have 
been  cased  with  marble.  The  first 
Seat  of  the  lowest  division  is  sin- 
gularly cut  at  the  back;  and  per- 
haps, a  piece  of  marble  was  in- 
serted here,  to  form  a  magiste- 
rial chair.  Under  the  Site  of  the 
sixth  Seat,  which  no  long<^  exists, 
is  a  Channel  for  Water.  The  spec- 
tators enjoyed  the  accommoda- 
tion of  an  Awning;  marks,  where 
^e  poles  which  supported  it  were 
fixed,  being  still  visible.  Against 
the  back  of  the  upper  Corridor 
are  Greek  Inscriptions.  Riedesel 
supposes  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Tydun  (from  their  situation)  oc- 
cupied the  upper  part  of  the 
Theatre;  those  of  Acradina  the 
middle;  and  those  of  NeapoUs 
the  lowest  part;  as  they  inhabi- 
ted the  plam.  The  distnet  called 
Neapolis,  in  which  this  Theatre 
stands,  was  the  last  built,  larsest, 
and  nioBt  magnificent  part  of  an- 
cient Syracuse;  and  adjoining  to 
the  Theatre  are  the  celebrated 
Stone  Quarry,  and  Ear  of  Dio- 
nysios.  The  latter  is  fifty-eight 


English  feet  in  heii^t  at  tfie 
trance,  about  seventeen  feet  wide, 
and  two  hundred  and  teen  feet 
long:  the  sides  slope  gradually 
to  the  summit,  and  terminate  in 
a  small  Channel,  which  conveyed 
every  sound  in  the  Cave  to  an 
aperture  near  the  entrance.  Thus 
the  sounds  in  this  Prison  were 
all  directed  to  one  common  Tym- 
panum ;  which  communicated  with 
a  small  private  Apartment,  where 
Dionysius  spent  his  leisure  hours 
in  listening  to  the  discourse  of 
his  prisoners.  The  echo  produced 
by  tearing  a  piece  of  dry  paper 
is  distinctly  heard  throughout  the' 
Cave;  and  that  producdl  by  fir- 
ing a  pistol  is  like  the  report  of 
a  cannon,  and  lasts  ten  seconds. 
L[i  the  Cave  are  remains  of  one 
Bath,  just  large  enough  to  con- 
tain one  person :  an  extraordmary 
circumstance,  for  which  antiqua- 
ries cannot  account.  The  Entrance 
to  the  Ear  of  Dionysius  is  firom 
the  Quarry,  supposed  to  have  been 
likewise  used  as  a  State  Prison, 
and  so  lai^e  that  it  has  now  be- 
come a  Bope  Walk.  Near  the  en- 
trance to  this  picturesque  Quarry 
are  Marks  where  monumental  tab- 
lets were  inserted.  The  Amphi- 
theatre is  contiguous:  it  had  four 
Entrances,  and  was  partly  ma- 
sonry, and  partly  hewn  out  of  so- 
lid rocks.  Under  the  south  En- 
trance is  an  Aqueduct  The  semi- 
diameters  of  this  Edifice  are  one 
hraidred  and  thirty-four  by  eighty- 
three  English  feet;  ajid  Oie  Wadl 
of  the  Podium  is  about  ei^t  feet 
six  inches  in  height  Near  Uie  Am* 
phitheaire  are  Catacombs,  now 
called  Le  Grotte  di  8.  Giovanni, 
peculiarly  well  c(Mistnicted,  and 
so  immensely  large  as  to  resem- 
ble a  subterranean  city.  They  are 
entered  by  a  Passage  six  feet 
high,  eight  feet  wide,  and  exca- 
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fated  In  a  ri^f  line,'  so-  as  to 
form  the  principa)  street,  above 
miadk  is  an  opening  for  liie  ad- 
miSBion  of  •  light  and  air.  Odier 
-streets' branch  off  in  yarioas  di- 
rections: And  are  all  bordered 
mik  Colambaria,  Sepulchral 
Chambers,  for  familes,  and  an 
infinite  number  of  oblong  Cavi- 
ties, made  to  receive  tiie  remains 
of  adults,  and  likewise  of  ChiMren. 
A  Stone  Qnanry  situated  in  the  an- 
cient Acradhia,  and  now  a  Gar- 
den merits  notice;  as  this  Garden, 
part  of  which  is  near  an  hund- 
red •  feet'  below  the  level  of  the 
soilf  exhibits  a  scene  pecidiarly 
picturesque  and  beautiful:  it  has 
been  hewn  6tt  of  a  rock  hard 
»»  marble:  and  consisting  of  gra- 
vel, petrined  shells,  and  otiier 
marine  substances;  and  the  bot- 
tom of  this  vast  Quarry,  whence, 
in  all  probability,  most  of  the  ma- 
terials for  building  Syracusaewere 
tsJken,  is  at  present  covered  with 
a  bed  of  vegetable  earth,  so  fer- 
tile as  to  produce  superb  oran- 
fes,  citrons,  pomegranates,  etc. 
'art'  of  the  Quarry  is  cut  like 
the  Ear  of  Dionysius;  and  on  one 
of  the  perpenucular  masses  of 
stone  (left  to  support  the  roof), 
steps  are  visible,  near  its  summit 
Some  Greek  letters,  graven  in 
the  rock,  have  led  antiquaries  to 
conjecture  that  the  Athenians, 
made  prisoners  in  consequence 
of  the  defeat  of  Nidas  and  De- 
mosthenes, and  afterwards  libe- 
rated for  repeating  verses  from 
Euripides,  were  confined  here. 
Under  -  a  fig-tree,  contiguous  to 
1^8  spot,  was  foimd  a  headless 
statue  of  Venus,  now  in  the  Sy- 
racusan  Museum,  and  a  small  Sta- 
tue of  Aesculapius;  the  former 
being  excellent  Greek  sculpture. 
Travellers,  not  pressed  for  time, 
should  visit  the  Piscina,  under 


the  little  Church  of  &.  N^la, 
and  a  most  magnificent'  ancient 
reservoir  for  Water.  The  remains- 
of  the  ancient  Walls  of  Syracu-' 
sae  likewise  deserve  minute  exa- 
mination, as  they  are  beautifQ] 
specimens  of  masonry.  The  exte- 
rior part  was  perpendicular,  the 
interior  shapea  into  steps;  and 
triangular  stones  are  said  to  have 
formed  the  upper  part  of  the  pa^ 
rapet  Modem  Syracuse,  compu- 
ted to  be  about   two  miles  in 
circumference)    exhibits    narrow 
streets,  and  a  dejected,  sickly  po- 
pulation, not  amounting  fo  more 
than  fourteen  thousand  persons; 
for  the  contiguous  Marsnes,  and 
the  Extreme  heat  of  the  sun,  which 
is  sfi^d  never  to  have  l)ee&  ob- 
scured one  whole  day  at  Syra- 
cuse, make  the  climate  vefcr  un- 
wholesome.  The   modem  Town 
contains   a-  Public  Museum,  in 
which  the  Venus,  -  already  men- 
tioned as  hating  been  found  with- 
out her  head,  is  by  far  the  finest 
piece  of  sculpture.  Here^  likewise, 
are  the  Inscriptions,  taben  from 
Ac  Sto-eet  of  the  Tombs,  etc.; 
several  /  Sarcophagi ;   the   lower 
part  of  a  fine  Basso-relievo,  and 
two  small  Vases  of  ancient  co- 
loured glass.  The  Syracusan  Srine 
is  particularly  good,  and  of  tw^e 
Idnds :  and  the  olive-trees  in  this 
neighbourhood  are  of  an  astcmis- 
hing  size  and  age ;  some  of  them 
being  more  than  two  centuries 
old.  They  produce  delicious  oil. 
The  number  of  Papyri  growing 
near  the   Fontana   Papiria   (or 
Ciane),  is  somewhat  reduced  at 
present;  because  the  farmers  cut 
and  dried  them  to  bind  sheaves 
of  grain:  but  this  practice  is  now 
j)rohibited;  and  paper,  resemb- 
ling the  ancient  papyrus,  has  been 
recently  made  with  this  plant  The 
castor-oil  shrub  grows  in  larf 
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quantities  at  the  sides  of  tiie  tonda 
near  Syracuse.  Travellen,  on  leay- 
ing  tins  Town,  to  proceed  to  Ca- 
tania, a  distance  of  forty-two  mi- 
les, retrace  their  steps  through 
ancient  Syracusae^  and  pass  a 
Tomb  called  that  of  Ardiimedes, 
but  not  corresponding  with  Ci- 
cero's descr^tion  of  the  Tomb 
he  saw.  Two  fluted  Doric  Co- 
lumns Biroport  an  Architrave  and 
Friese  withTriglyphSyaboTe  which 
is  a  pediment;  afi  these  are  hewn 
out  of  a  solid  rock;  and  the  in- 
terior contains  niches  for  urns, 
and  a  Sacrophagns.  Adjoining  is 
a  similar  Tomb.  The  road,  after 
passing  these  Sepulchres,  des- 
cends the  Scala  Graeca,  cut  slop- 
ing on  the  sides  of  precipitous 
rocks,  which  extend  on  the  west 
toward  Fort  Labdalus,  and  are 
equally  precipitous  along  the  sea 
coast  toward  Ortygia.  Near,  the 
sea  are  Stones  laid  regularly,  in 
various  places,  as  for  a  road: 
and  further  on,  to  the  left,  is  a 
Wall,  ^>parently  of  Cyclopian 
work,  and  standing  where  Mar- 
cellus  pitched  his  Camp.  The  con- 
tiffuons  Trophy,  erected  in  honour 
of  that  great  and  amiable  Ro- 
man, diq»lays  a  base  twenty-four 
palmi  square,  and  sixteen  high,  on 
which  is  a  Fragment,  probaJ[)ly 
of  a  fluted  Column.  This  Trophy 
was,  according  to  report,  much 
iigured  by  the  earthquake  of  1542. 
Further  oil  the  road  presents  a 
prospect  of  Mililli,  together  with 
Augusta  (built  by  Frederick  II), 
and  its  Harbour;  and  then  be- 
comes dreary,  till  it  advances  to- 
ward the  sea,  and  exhibits  a  fine 
view  of  Aetna.  Beyond  this  spot 
Travellers  cross  tiSe  River  Giar- 
retta,  anciently  the  Symethus,  in 
a  fenr-boat;  thence  traversing  a 
large  bed  of  Lava,  which  extends 
to  Catania,  and  was  produced  by 


an  Eroption  of  Aetna,  in  16<I9. 
The  first  view  of 

Catania  and  its  Saracenic  domeB 
is  striking.  Aetna,  with  its  tMddy 
inhabited  base,  towers  behind  it: 
and  runing  out  in  a  line  before 
the  Town,  and  beyond  die  pre- 
sent Port,  is  a  stream  of  black 
Lava,  of  1669,  whidi  again  ap- 
pears at  the  end  of  tiie  Corao, 
and  is  a  fearfcd  sight;  although 
the  blocks  are  now  mouldering 
into  dust  The  Strada-Messina 
may  be  called  handsome:  but 
houses  wi(Ji  all  their  windows 
shattered,  cracked  waDs,  and  co- 
lumns declining  from  their  per- 
pendicular, proclaim  the  nature 
of  the  contiguous  Mountain. 

Catania,  anciently  Cataetna 
(Town  of  Aetna),  was,  according 
to  some  writers,  founded  by  the 
Cyclops,  and  one  of  their  first 
built  Cities.  Other  records  say  it 
was  founded  by  a  Colony  from 
Chtklds,  seven  hundred  and  fifty- 
three  years  before  the  Christian 
era.  It  now  contains  above  thirty 
Aousand  inhabitants,  and  the 
only  University  in  the  Island; 
and  is,  moreover,  the  See  of  a 
Bishop ;  whose  revenues  are  very 
considerable;  owing,  in  mat 
measure,  to  the  produce  of  the 
snow  on  Aetna:  for  this  Moun- 
tain not  only  furnished  Sicfly 
with  that  healthful  commodit]^ 
but  likewise  supplies  Malta  and 
several  other  places.  Frosen  snow 
is,  strictly  speaking,  the  staff  of 
life  in  Sicily,  both  of  the  noble- 
man and  the  peasant;  each  of 
whom  dreads  a  want  of  it,  more 
than  a  famine.  Catania  was  sever- 
ely iigured  by  the  eruption  of 
1669,  and  aunost  entirely  de- 
stroyed by  the  earthquake  of 
1693,  when  great  jjart  of  its  in- 
habitants were  buried  under  the 
ruins  of  their  houses  andchurcbes : 
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hat  it  rode  again,  Phoenix  like, 

from  its  ashes,  so  much  increas- 
ed in  heanty  as  to  rival,  if  not 
eclipse,  every  other  City  of  the 
Island ! — ^It  contains  good  Ifotels : 
The  Elephant  Inn,  Piazza  del 
Duomo*  The  Cathedsal  at  Cata- 
nia was  oriffinally  built,  and  tlie 
See  fbundea,  by  Ruggiero,  in 
1193.  The  existing  Cathedral  is 
the  most  sehaste  and  -elegant 
Church  Sicily  possesses:  in  its 
Fat^ade  are  several  Columns  of 

Sanite,  taken  from  the  Scena  of 
e  ancient  Theatre:  its  Cupola 
is  superb;  the  Frescos,  on  the 
ceiling,  are  bv  Corraoino;  and 
on  the  left  side  of  the  Edifice 
is  a  good  Picture  of  S.  Agata. 
by  Paladino.  The  Arabesques  oi 
the  doors  of  the  Cross  Aisle, 
and  the  Bassi-rilievi,  are  by  Gra* 
gini :  and  a  Chapel  to  tiie  north 
ef  the  Choir  contains  fine  sped* 
mens  of  Lava  and  Alabaster;  one 
piece  of  the  red  Lava  being 
equally  beautiful  with  i)086o  an- 
tioo,  though  somewhat  paler.  The 
Piazza  del  Duomo  is  omftment- 
ed  with  an  Obelisk  of  red  Egyp- 
tian granite,  placed  on  the  back 
of  an  Elej^iant  sculptured  in  lava. 
The  Obdisk  displays  Hierogly- 
phics, and  is  supposed  to  have 
been  made  by  the  ancient  inhabi- 
tants of  Catania,  in  imitation  of 
the  obelisk  of  Egypt  The  Ele- 
phant is  one  of  tiie  works  of  the 
lower  ages.  The  Manastero  dei 
Benedittine  especially  deserves 
notice,  on  account  of  having  been 
so  nearly  destroyed  by  Uie  Lava 
of  1699,  that  its  preservation 
seems  miraculous.  The  existing 
Garden  belonging  to  this  Convent 
is  situated  upon  the  Lava  j  which, 
after  approaching  withm  five 
yards  of  the  Edifice,  turned  off 
to  the  left;  on  the  north  side  it 
came  within  ten  yards,  and  turn- 


ed the  comer  near  the  Church, 
which  was  also  untouched.  But 
the  earthquake  of  1693  made  it 
necessary  to  rebuild  this  Convent; 
and  the  present  Structure  is  vast 
and  maffnificent :  its  Church  would 
be  handsome,  but  for  the  abo- 
minable whitewash  with  which 
the  modem  inhabitant  of  the 
two  Sicilies  have  spoilt  their 
public  edifices.  The  Choir  is  or^ 
namented  with  fine  Carving  in 
wood:  some  of  the  Paintings. are 
by  Cavallucci;  the  Organ  is  ex- 
cellent, the  singing  fine,  and  the 
whole  service  jpmormed  with 
dignity  and  devotion*  The  Monks 
belonging  to  this  Confraternity 
are  the  son&  of  noblemea;  and 
appear  to  be  persons  of  eiduca* 
tion.  Thev  possess  a  valuable  Mu- 
seum, which,  except  it  be  at 
their  dinner  hour,  is  shown  to 
Travellers  of  the  male  sex.  This 
Museum  contains  above  three 
hundred  ancient  Sicilian  Vases, 
exquisitely  shaped  and  beauti- 
fully painted—- one  vase,  with  a 
black  ground  and  red  figures, 
displaying  Etruscan  Characters 
— a  collection  of  Penates  in  ter- 
racotta, and  bronze— a  superb 
Yenus-Anadyomene  in  bronze — 
an>  ancient  circular  Lamp  for 
twelve  lights — another  Lamp  for 
five  lights — a  collecticm  of  an- 
cient Sacrificial  and  Family  Uten- 
sUs — a  Boman  Legionary  Eagle 
— upward  of  a  thousand  ancient 
Medals  of  Sicily,  Magna  Grae- 
da,  and  Greece,  properly  so  cal- 
led—  Shells — Pedrif actions,  and 
Lavas  from  Aetna — two  Tables 
of  Petrified  Shells  polished — two 
Tables  of  Ebony  and  Ivory,  re- 
presenting the  principal  events 
in  the  Roman  EUstory — a  Table 
comprising  two  hundred  varieties 
of  Marbles^— and  likewise  several 
ancient  Tiles ;  one  displaying  t^ 
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figure  of  a  Woman,  and  another 
that  4>f  a  Rabbit.  The  Church  be- 
longmg  to  the  large  aud  wealthy 
Convent  of  S.  Nicola  d'Asena  is 
tiiree- hundred  and  fifty  EUiglish 
feet  in  lei^th,  by  two  hundred 
and  forty  in  width;  and  contains 
an  Organ  with  seventy'^four  stops, 
one  being  imitative  of  drums  and 
cymbals.  This  instrument,  which 
is  considered  as  a  capo  d'opera, 
was  made  by  a  citizen  of  Cata> 
nia.  The  University  founded  in 
1444,  by  Alphonso,  at  that  pe* 
riod  Monarch  of  Sicily,  contains 
a  very  large  and  valuable  Lib- 
rary. The  Ikbiseum  formed  dur- 
ing the  last  century  by  ihe  Prin- 
cipe Ignazio  Biscari   is  worthy 
notice.  The  Court-yard   contains 
a  small  ancient  Obelisk  of  gra- 
nite, charged  with  Hierofflypfaics, 
like  that  in  the  Piazza  dd  Duomo 
— ^ancient  Mill-stones,  and  Sar- 
cophagi, of  Lava — and  a  Pede- 
stal supporting  a  Vase  of  Lava, 
also  ancient  and  ornamented  with 
Bassi-rilievi.  Among  the  collec- 
tion of  Bronzes,  are — a  Wrest- 
ler— Adonia  — a  Drunken  Fawn 
—  Antinous  —  Julius   Caesar  — 
several  Statues  of  Venus — Mer- 
cury— and  a  small  Hercules.  Tlie 
collection  of  Epyptian,  Etruscan, 
and  Latin  Antiquities,  is  large; 
and  one  of  the  Balances  has  a 
Weight  representing  the  figure 
of  Bome.  Here,  likewise,  are  an- 
cient Tools,  used  by  Mechanics 
— Sacrificial  Utensils,  and  others, 
used  in  Public  Baths — ^Kitchen 
Utensils — an  ancient  Ploughshare 
— magnificent  bronze  Vases,  and 
elegant  Lamps,   one  of  which, 
shaped  like  a  Scouc  Mask,  may 
be  divided  so  as  to  make  two. 
Among  the  collection  of  Statues 
in  marble   is  a  Torso,  semi-co- 
lossal, and  found  m  the  ancient 
Forum  of  Catania.  According  to 


Biedesel  it  represented  Baoehns, 
and  Is  in  the  very  finest  style 
of  Orecian  sculpture  1!  This  gal- 
lery likewise  contains  a  Comioe^ 
and  a  Capital  of  one  of  the  Co- 
Imnns  of   the  ancient  Theatre, 
excavated  by  Prince  Biscari — a 
Statue  of  Hercules,  found  in  an* 
dent  Catania,  with  one  leg  want- 
ing, wMch  has  been  ill  restored 
— a  fine  Pedestal — busts  of  Jove, 
and  Caracalla — ^Venus,  with   a 
modem   nose — a    Hero — Sdpio, 
with  a  Scar  on  the  Head— Julius 
Caesar — Adrian  in  the  character 
of  Mars — the  Statue  of  a  Muse, 
found  in  the   ancient  Theatre, 
and  beautifully  draped— and  Ce- 
res crowned  with  ears  of  com 
and  supposed  to  represent  Li* 
via.  Among  the  Bassi-rilievi  is  a 
beautiful  Female  Figure  seated 
on  one  side  of  an  ^tar,  and  a 
graceful  manly  figure  on  the  op-> 
posite  side,  with  hi^  hand  ex- 
tended, as  if  he  were  in  the  act 
of  adjuration;  and   behind  the 
altar  is  a  third  Figure,  witness- 
ing the  scene.   Another  Basso- 
rilievo  represents  the  head  of  Me- 
dusa, and  is  a  fine  Fragment 
The  Museum  contains    a  large 
collection  of  Penates — a  Cabinet 
of  old  Sicilian  Costumes;  eight 
thousand  Medals,  Roman,  Sici- 
lian, and  Greek,  four  hnnored  of 
which  are  gold:  and  this  collec- 
tion comprises  the  whole  series 
of  Ccmsular,  and  likewise  of  Im- 
perial Roman  Medals.  Here  also 
is  a  Philosophical  Cabinet  which 
contains  two  ex^site  Lachryma- 
tories of  andent  coloured  glass 
— a  collection  of  Armour,  and 
curious  Musquetry — a  good  col- 
lection of  Shells,  and    Sicilian 
Marbles — Specimens  of  the  Aetna 
and  Lipari  Lavas — together  with 
upward  of  four  hund^  andent 
Sicilian  Vases  of  pottery,  found 
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in  ia4  A^fti'  Gataaia;  smne  of 
them  magmfic^t  in  point  of  size, 
all'beaat&lly  shaped,  and  several 
soperU^  painted.  One  of  these 
Vases  IS  highly  prized  for  hav- 
ing a  white  ground,  not  often 
met  with;  and  another  exMhits 
four  Wrses  harnessed  to  a  war^ 
chanot.  Catania  in  fine  Spe6i- 
mens.af  Amber  may  be  purchased. 
The  remains  of  the  aneient  Town 
are,  generally  ^speaking ,  subter- 
ranean ;  and  were  chiefly  disco* 
vered  by  Prince  Biscfitri.  Previous 
to  the  year  1669,  the  Castel  stood 
oft  the  sea  shore,  near  the  mag- 
nificent MoJe  formed  in  the  six- 
teenth centurp  by  an  Eruption 
of  Aetna,  and  contiguous  to  the 
ancient  Wall  of  the  Town,  with 
fk  4elici0UB  Spring  and  Streiam  of 
water  at  its  base.  iBut  the  Lava 
of  1669,  whi(^  ran  &om  the 
Mont^Rosgi  (near  Nicolosi),  in  a 
direct  line  to  this  point,  accumu- 
lating till  it  rose  above  l^e  Wall 
(near  sixty  feet  high),  filling  up 
the  sea  to  a  vast  extcait,  and  de* 
stroying  the  Mole,  had  left,  near 
the  haJf-buried  Castle,  a  small 
aperture,  which  enabled  Prince 
Biscari  to  ascertain  where  the 
Wall  of  the  Town  was  situated: 
and,  in  consequence,  he  made  an 
excavation,  and  recovered  for 
his  compatriots  their  regretted 
Spring  of  watw;  to  which  Traivel- 
lers  are  now  conducted  down, 
by  a  Staircase  of  sixty-fiuree  Steps 
in  the  midst  of  solid  Lava.  This 
Spring  is  perfectly  translucent 
Tne  Gre^  Theatre,  over  which 
modem  houses  are  now  built, 
appears  to  have  stood  on  the 
side  of  a  hill,  and  was  larger 
than  the  Theatre  of  Marceflus 
at  Borne.  Its  columns  were  used 
by  Ruggiero  to  ornament  the 
Cathedral  erected  at  his  com- 
mand; and  the  hand  of  Ignorance 


seems  to  have  d^troyed,  during 
the  dark  ages,  most  of  its  deco- 
rations. ThreeCorridors  and  seven 
Bows  of  Seats  have  been .  ex- 
cavated ;  and  enough  of  tbe  Scena 
remains  to  diow  the  Three  Doors 
of  Entrance  for  the  actors.  An 
Aqueduct  is  likewise  ^scoverw 
able  here.  The  present  Entrance 
is  by  tiie  ancient  Stairs  of  the 
Theatre;  and  to  the  right  of  thiose,  ' 
are  several  other  ^dent  Steps, 
leading  to  the  Odeum,  which  was 
(uily  one  hundred  and  forty-five 
feet  in  diameter.  Both  Theatres 
w'eare  conslarueted  with  Aetna  Lava-; 
and  perhaps,  in  the  dramatic  ex- 
hibitions hare,  Tisias,  surnamed 
Steaichoros,  who  resided  and  died 
at  Catania,  might  have  first  taught 
the  Chorus  to  become  stationary 
and  chant,  accompanied  by  mu- 
sic ^KTear  the  Porta  di  Aci^  like* 
wise  called  Porta  Stesicorea,  from 
the  Tomb  of  Stesiehorus  having  « 
be^i  placed  here,  are  subterra- 
nean remains  of  the.  immense 
Amphitheatre  erected  by  th«  Bo- 
man  Colony  Augustus  estskblis- 
hed  at  Catania.  But,  when  gla- 
diatorial shows  were  aboli^^ 
this  colossean  Edifice  was  neg- 
lected; and  at  lenght  became  a 
mass  of  ruins:  in  consequence 
of  which,  the  people  of  Catania 
asked  permission  of  Theodosius, 
to  use  some  of  the  materials  for 
repairing  their  walls;  which. pep- 
mission  was  given,  and  profited 
by,  in  other  instances.  The  cir- 
cumference of  this  Edifice  is  re-, 
ported  to  have  been  a  thousand 
feet:  several  of  its  Corridors  are 
excavated ;  und  the  lowest  exhi- 
bits Dens  for  wild-beasts.  On 
the  western  side  are  lar^  Chan- 
nels for  Water;  which  might  pro- 
bably have  been  let  into  the 
Arena  when  naval  combats  were 
represented.    The  Amphitheatre 
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dted  in  a.  luouiriaiit  rallfiy ;  but 
between  this  rich  distriet  and  Li* 
eata,  the  ancient  Phintia,  lies  a 
dreary  plain.  Phintia,  situated  near 
tiiie  mouth  of  the.  Himera,  now 
the  Salso,  was  biuk.by  Phmtias, 
an  Agrigentine  Prince,  who  trans-, 
ported. thither  the  inhabitaints oi 
6«la,  when  he  destro^red  that 
town,  about  four  centodes  after 
its  foundation;  and  the  Promon- 
tory stretching  into  the  s^a,  on 
the  right  of  'the  river  ^  ia  the 
Ecnomos,  mentioned  by  Polybius, 
Biodorus,  and  Plutarch;  where 
stood  the  Castle  of  Phalaris,  whidi 
contained  the  bronze  Bull,  his 
famous  instrument  for  torturing 
his  subjects.  Licata  has  risen  on 
the  ruins  of  Phintia ;  and  displays 
wider  streets  than  are  common 
in  Sicily^  Travellers  frequently 
rest  half  a  day  at  Licata;  and 
then  proceed  to  Terranova,  a 
distance  Of  eighteen  miles,  in  the 
afternoon.  The  road  lies  on  the 
sea  shore.  This  Town,  built  by 
the  Emperor  Frederick  n,  stands 
near  the  Site  of  the  ancient  Gela; 
which  received  its  name  from  the 
Gelas,  a  small  neighbouring  river, 
and  was  founded  by  a  Khodian 
aad  Cretan  Colony,  above  seven 
hundred  years,  b^ore  the  Chris- 
tian era;  and,  according  toThu- 
cydides,  forty-five. years  after  Sy- 
racusae.  About  diree  hundred 
paces  to  the  east  of  Terranova 
are  Remains  of  large  Edifices, 
which  mark  the  Site  of  the  an- 
cient City.  On  Medals  found  here, 
is  the  word  '^Gelas;''  the  ancient 
name  of  tiie  river  which  now  flows 
neiur  Tterranova:  and  moreover, 
the  Greek  Inscription  relative  to 
Gela,  and  found  at  Xacata,  was 

greviously  taken  from  among  the 
ulna  near  Terranova.  After 
sleeping  in  the  last  najned  Town, 
Travellers  osually  proofed  to  Cal- 


tagirone,  a  ^istaaiee  of  tweoky- 
four  mile8.The  road  passes  through 
a  com  country :  the  ascent  to  the 
Town  is  long  and  rapid;  the  Hotd: 
very  tolerable.  Caltagirone:,  fa* 
mous<  for  a  manufactory  of  small 
Eigores  of  terrado<^  beautifully 
executed,  and  rejpresenting  ^ 
lower  class  of  people  in  coloured 
costumes,  is  a  busy  Town,  and 
more  extensive  than  GirgentL 
After  sleeping  at  Cakagirone, 
Travellers  usually  proceed  to  Pa* 
lagonia  and  L^afini;  a  journey  of 
thirty  miles.  The  commencemait 
of  the  road  is  rough  and  steep; 
but  presents  a  distant  yiew  or 
Aetna,  with  Mineo  finely  placed 
on  a  commanding  eminence.  Mul- 
titudes of  volcanic  stones  cover 
the  soil:  andnearPalagonisiris  a 
pass  through  which  a  torrent  of 
Lava  appears  to  have  rolled.  Pa- 
lagonia  stands  in  a  picturesque 
situation,  on  the  side  of  a  hiU| 
near  rocks  of  Lava  finely  broken : 
and  beyond  this  spot  beds  of 
Lava  and  heaps  of  Volcanic  stones 
present  themselves  great  part  of 
the  way  to  the  Biviere  di  Len^ 
tini;  which  Lake  lies  near  the 
Town,  and  causes  exhalations  so 
peciQiarly  noxious,  that  they  poi- 
son the  surrounding  country  with 
MaF  aria.  The  Town  of  Lentini 
is  the  ancient  Leontium;  once  in- 
habited by  the  Laestarygones; 
whence  its  fields  were  denomi-» 
nated  Laestrygonii  CampL  After 
spending  the  night  here,  Travel- 
lers  usually  proceed  to  Syracuse, 
a  distance  of  thirty  miles.  The 
first  part  of  the .  road  exhibits 
Aetna  towering  majestically  above 
every  other  object,  and  Carlen- 
tini,  built  and  fortified  by  Char- 
les. Y.  The  country  is  volcanic 
and  beautiful ;  and  the  road,  on 
approaching  Agosta^  presents  a 
view  of  the  sea^  passes  along  a 
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pfettjw»ter-lAiie»  and  goeftwiihm 
fightof  wbat  aj^iears  like  a  series 
of  Craters  usitacl  by  a  contiguous 
torrent  O0e  of  these  Craters  is 
very  perfect;  and  its  lava  seems 
particularly  ancient  The  road 
erosses  the  torrent,  which  is  or- 
namented with  superb  oleanders; 
Ikndbeyond  it  are  groves  of  orange- 
trees  and  pomegranates:  but 
further  oik,  the  fiice  of  the  country 
changes,  and  presents  a  dreary, 
barren^  and  rocky  waste. 

On  theapproAdh  to  Syracuse 
is  the  Trophy  whkb  was  erected 
to  Marcellus,  opposite  the  Penin- 
stda  of  Magnesi,  formerly  Tapso : 
and  after  passing  this  Trophy 
the  miilepath  ascends  the  Sc^ 
Gra^ca,  goes  through  Acradina, 
and  then  unites  itself  with  an  ex- 
eefient  newly  made  road,  in  a 
rich  and  ^elf  cultivated  country; 

Shere,  fortified  by  drawbridges^ 
ands  the  modem  Siragusa. 
Stracdsae,  likewise  called,  by 
the  AncieHtS)  Pentapolia,  ^om 
comprising  within  its  Walls  ^five 
Cities,  was  founded  above  seven 
hundred  years  before  the  Chris- 
a^  era,  by  Archias  of  Corinth, 
one  of  the  Ileraclidae ;  and  in  its 
most  flonrishinff  state  comprised 
twelve  hundred  thousand  inhabi- 
tants, extended  above  twenty-two 
Enfflish  miles  in  circumfelrence, 
and  maintained  an  amy  of  a 
hundred  thousand  foot,  and  ten 
thousand  horse,  together  with  a 
na(vy  consisting  of  five  hundred 
artned  vessels.  It  was  divided  into 
^ve  Parts,  namely,  Ortygia,  Acra* 
dinta,  Tycha,  Neapolis,  and  Epi- 
poloe;  and  had  'three  Citadels, 
treble  Walls,  and  -  two  capacioue 
Harbours;  the  largest  of  which  lis 
^ompated  tb  have  been  in  breadth 
ane  mile  and  a  quarter,  in  length 
t#o  and  a  hail  and  in  circum- 
lerence  aix  and  a  half.  Its«  Kfli- 


fioesf  publio  and  private,  werQ 
massive  aad  stately;  and  its  ci- 
tizens remarkable  for  being  ernfJ 
nently  virtnoiis,  or  as  eminently 
wicked:  and  this  was  exempbfied 
in  two  of  its  most  celebrated  Char' 
racters,  Archimedes,  and  ^e  el- 
der I)ioaystU6.  Syracusae  was  at-> 
tacked  by  the  Athenians,  both  by 
sea  and  land,  B.C.  414,  but  the 
following  year  the  Athenians  were 
discomfited;  and  their  Leaders, 
Niciasand  Demosthenes,  both  kil- 
led. Bionysius  the  elder  distin- 
guished himself  greatly  in  the 
wars  waged  by  Ws  countrymen 
against  Carthage ;  but  abusing  the 
power  with  which  they  entrusted 
him,  he  became  their  Sovereign 
and  their  T3rrant.  This  great  bad 
man  died  B.C.  868,  after  having 
possessed  the  sceptre  of  SyrAcu- 
sae  thirty-eight  years;  and  was 
succeedea  by  Dionysius  the  youn- 
ger, whose  crhel  conduct  toward 
Plato  and  Dion  (the  son  of  Hip- 
parinus)  provoked  the  latter  to 
raise  an  army  and  expel  him. 
This  event  occurred  B.C.  367 :  ten 
years  afterwards,  however,  he  re- 
gained his  sceptre :  but  was  finally 
expelled  by  the  Corinthians  under 
Timoleon;  and  became  a  school- 
master at  Corinth  (as  Cicero  ob- 
serves), ^%at  he  might  still  con- 
tinue to  play  the  tyrant,  and,  be- 
cause unable  any  longer  to  com- 
mand men,  exercise  his  power 
over  boys."  B.C.  212,  the  Syra- 
cusans  who  had  been  for  three 
years  closely  besieged  by  Mar- 
ceUus,  at  lenght  relaxed  m  their 
military  duties,  during  the  noc- 
turnal festival  of  Diana:  and  the 
Romans,  taking  advantage  of  this- 
di-cumstance,  made'a  fardbleen-' 
try  at  one  of  the  Giates,  cattured 
^e  City,  and  placed*  it  vader  the 
yoke  of  Rome;  which ^Was  mndi 
enriched  and  eifabelBshed  by  the 
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paistinM  and  scnlptore  of  Syra- 
cusae.  Little  now  remains  of  a 
Place  once  so  populous  and  po- 
werful, but  a  few  almost  unintel- 
ligible ruins,  scattered  here  and 
there,  among  vineyards,  orchards, 
and  fields  of  com  The  Island 
of  Ortygia  lies  southward.  The 
ground  rises  toward  the  north; 
and  becomes,  toward  the  west, 
a  Ridge  about  three  miles  and 
a  half  in  length;  at  the  extremity 
of  which  is  Epipoloe.  Arcadina 
occupied  the  shore  from  Ortygia 
to  Trogilus;  Tycha  occupied  the 
remainder  of  the  plain  to  Epi- 
polae;  and  Neapolis  was  between 
the  Great  Harbour  and  a  Ridge 
to  the  west  of  Ortygia.  Traces 
of  eighteen  Gates,  belonging  to 
the  ancient  Walls,  are  mscove- 
rable.  In  the  Island  of  Ortygia, 
now  modem  Syracuse,  is  the 
Fountain  of  the  ifymph,  Arethusa, 
who,  when  changed,  according  to 
poetic  license,  into  this  stream, 
received  divine  honours,  as  the 
Patroness  of  the  ancient  City: 
but  (though  celebrated  by  Poets, 
and  said,  by  Strabo  and  Diodo- 
rus,  to  have  been  of  such  mag- 
nitude that  it  contained  shoals 
of  sacred  fishes,  incredibly  large), 
this  Fountain  is  now  reduced  to 
a  Tank  for  washerwomen;  and 
presents  nothing  more  than  a  rill 
of  water  flowing  from  an  Aque- 
duct. 

A  Temple  of  the  ancient  Doric 
Order  and  originally  consecrated 
to  Minerva,  likewise  stands  in  the 
modem  Town.  This  Edifice,  which 
appears  to  have  possessed  the 
beautiful  simplicity  and  grandeur 
common  to  ancient  Doric  temp-^ 
les,  was  cruelly  imured  about  the 
seventh  centun^,  by  being  trans- 
formed into  a  Oiorch;  and  is  now 
become  fh^  Cathedral  of  Syra- 
cuse; it  suffered  again  in  i&e 


twelfth  century,  when  an  eardi- 
quake  shook  down  its  roof.  It 
was  erected  on  a  raised  quadri- 
lateral Platform,  and  displayed 
forty  Columns  fluted  and  without 
base ;  the  shafts  being  about  twen- 
br-five  English  feet  in  height,  and 
the  capitals  about  three  feet  four 
inches.  The  Cella  was  enclosed 
by  Walls  composed  of  large  sto- 
nes, nicely  joined  together  with- 
out cement;  which  walls  have  been 
cut  through,  to  form  communica- 
ting Arches  with  the  side-aisles, 
when  it  became  a  Church.  The 
Columns,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Edifice,  are  damaged  and  built 
into  the  north  w^;  where  ele- 
ven of  them  may  be  traced;  those 
on  the  south  siae  are  better  pre- 
served;  and  at  the  west  end  two 
are  still  visible.  In  order  to  visit 
the  Rivers  Anapus  and  Papyrus, 
(two  branches  of  the  same  stream), 
and  the  district  of  Epipolae,  it  is 
requisite  to  provide  B  Boat  for 
crossing  the  Portus  Magnus,  and 
ascending  the  Rivers.  The  mouth 
of  the  Anapus  is  little  more  than 
three  boat-lengths  in  width,  but 
very  deep;  the  faJse  Papyri  (for 
there  are  two  kinds)  grow  on  its 
banks;  which,  about  midsummer, 
are  covered  with  m3rriads  of  flies 
peculiar  to  this  spot,  and  having 
four  dark  coloured  wings,  and  a 
black  body  tipped  with  red  under 
the  tail;  and  at  thle  junction  of 
the  Anapus  with  the  Papyrus, 
but  no  where  else,  is  found  a  jye- 
euliar  sort  of  shell,  called  by  the 
Syracusan  boatmen  Cozzola,  the 
inside  of  which  resembles  motiier 
of  pearl.  The  Papyrus  is  so  nar- 
row that  a  boat  in  ascending  (his 
River  touches  the  reeds  and  .e&* 
nes  on  its  banks,  and  is  towed 
along.  Near  the  river  stand  two 
gigantic  Doric  Columns,  chann^- 
l«a  to  within  a  few  feet  of  the 
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gramid ;  and  tltese  Coltmiiis,  with 
Sonne  fflJlen  Fra^ente,  are  the 
only  remttiiis  now  visible  of  a 
once' magnificent  Edifice  conse- 
crated'to  Olympic  Jove;  whose 
Statae  here  was  adorned  by  Hiero 
H.  (a  Syracosan  Monarch  famed 
for  his  virtues),  with  a  mantle  of 
gold  wrought  from  the  spoils  of 
the  Carthaginians:  bnt  Diony- 
sius  I.  (prone  to  sacrilege)  pos- 
sessed himself  of  it,  saying/'The 
Son  of  Saturn  had  a  garment  too 
heayy  for  summer,  and  too  cold 
for  winter;  and  should,  therefore, 
be  provided  with  one  made  of 
woollen  cloth,  fit  for  both  sea- 
sons." The  Praetor,  Verres,  tilie 
most  rapacious  of  the  Roman  Go- 
vernors of  Sicily,  removed  this 
statue  to  Rome ;  from  which  pe- 
riod the  Temple  went  to  decay. 
Near  the  ruins  of  this  Edifice  is 
an  oblong  Well,  from  twenty  to 
tw*nty-five  feet  deep;  and  pro- 
bablv  an  ancient  Receptacle  for 
purifying  water.  Hence  TraveUers 
usually  ascend  the  river  to  the 
Fonte  Ciane,  passing  through 
fields  of  hemp.  Large  quantities 
of  the  true  and  very  fine  Papyri 
grow  near  the  Fonte  Ciane,  which 
has  a  capacious  and  deep  Basin, 
furnished  with  remarkably  peilu- 
cid  water,  and  abounding  with 
fish.  The  adjacent  country  pre- 
sents a  pestiferous  marsh.  At  this 
place  Travellers  usually  dismiss 
their  boat;  and  mounting  mules 
(sent  hither  expressly  to  wait  for 
them)  cross  the  Anapus  on  a 
bridge,  and  proceed  to  that  por- 
tion of  ancient  Syracusae  deno^ 
minated  Neapolis.  This  ride  pre- 
sents a  view  of  the  ruined  Walls 
of  Tycha ;  and  after  ascending  a 
narrow  track,  the  road  leads  to 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Gate  where 
Demosthenes  made  a  forcible  en- 
try; it  then  crosses  the  Aqueduct, 


whose  source  is  thirty  miles  dis- 
tant, and  passes  a  small  Nauma- 
chia;  hence  crossing  several  an- 
cient Wheel-tracks  to  the  Quaiv 
ries  of  the  Philosophers,  the  an- 
cient Walls  on  the  left  of  which 
merit  notice ;  they  are  nine  feet 
thick.  Passine  to  the  north  side 
of  Fort  Labdalus,  the  road  goes 
through  a  Gateway,  between  the 
north-east  anele  of  the  Fort  and 
a  line  of  Walls  to  the  north ;  and 
this  is  supposed  to  have  been 
one  entrance  to  Epipolae.  Ruins 
of  Fort  Labdalus  stiil  remain; 
and,  to  the  west,  is  a  deep  Moat 
The  Walls  of  Neapolis  and  Ty- 
cha united  at  the  south  side  of 
the  Fort;  and  Hybla  Minor  is  a 
conspicuous  object  from  this  spot. 
Near  Fort  Labdalus  is  an  inte- 
resting and  very  extensive  Sub- 
terranean Passage,  nine  feet  wide, 
cut  through  solid  rocks,  lofty 
enough  to  admit  cavalry,  and  sup- 
posed to  have  been  maae  for  the 
conveyance  of  troops  and  provi- 
sions from  one  quarter  of  the  an* 
cient  city  to  another.  Returning 
hence,  and  fallowing  the  course 
of  the  Aqueduct,  levellers  are 
shown  several  openings  into  the 
Subterranean  Passage,  and  then 
conducted  to  the  descent  into  the 
Theatre;  leaving,  on  the  right, 
the  ancient  Entrance  to  Tycha, 
which  is  cut  through  a  solid  rock, 
and  bordered  on  both  sides  with 
small  tombs,  and  marks  of  Marble 
Slabs,  reported  to  have  borne 
Greek  Inscriptions.  Above  the 
level  of  the  Theatre  the  Aque- 
duct terminates  in  a  Nymphaeum 
delved  in  a  solid  rock:  but  the 
water  which  produced  this  Foun- 
tain is  all  drawn  away  to  supply 
WM^^  one  of  which  now  stands 
amidst  the  Seats  of  the  Theatre, 
at  present  used  as  foot-paths  for 
the  animals  who  carry  com  t^ 
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the  Wll  The  Theatre,  hewn  out 
of  a  rock,  was  called  by  Cicero 
"Maximiim;''and  Diodorus  thought 
it  the  most  beautiM  edifice  of 
the  kind  in  Sicily:  the  view  from 
iU  summit  is  even  now  delicious, 
and  must  have  been  astonishingly 
magnificent  when  Syracusae  shone 
in  all  its  glory.  Few  vestiges  re- 
main of  the  Scena;  as  the  ma- 
terials with  which  it  was  compo- 
sed were  used  by  Charles  V  in 
his  fortifications.  The  shape  of 
this  immense  Theatre  exceeds  a 
semi-circle  by  tw^ity-seven  feet 
four  inches,  and  resembles  a  horse- 
shoe: its  (Uameter  is  one  hund- 
red and  sixteen  feet;  and  it  held 
forty  thousand  spectators.  Two 
Corridors  remain;  as  do  several 
of  the  Seats:  and  those  in  the 
lowermost  rows  s^peax  to  have 
been  cased  with  marble.  The  first 
Seat  of  the  lowest  division  is  sin- 
gularly cut  at  the  back;  and  per- 
haps, a  piece  of  marble  was  in- 
serted here,  to  form  a  magiste- 
rial chair.  Under  the  Site  of  the 
sixth  Seat,  which  no  longer  exists, 
is  a  Channel  for  Water.  The  spec- 
tators ei\joyed  the  accommoda- 
tion of  an  Awning;  marks,  where 
the  poles  which  supported  it  were 
fixed^  being  still  visible.  Against 
the  back  of  the  upper  Corridor 
are  Greek  Inscriptions.  Riedesel 
supposes  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Ty^a  (froiQ  their  situation)  oc- 
cupied the  upper  part  of  the 
Theatre;  those  of  Acradina  the 
middle;  and  those  of  NeapoUs 
the  lowest  part:  as  they  inhabi- 
ted the  plam.  The  district  called 
Neapolis,  in  which  this  Theatre 
stands,  was  the  last  built,  lareest, 
and  most  magnificent  part  of  an- 
cient Syracuse;  and  a^oining  to 
the  Theatre  are  the  celebrated 
Stone  Quarry,  and  Ear  of  Dio- 
nvsius.  The  latter  is  fifty-eight 


English  feet  in  hei^t  at  the  en- 
trance, about  seventeen  feet  wide, 
and  two  hundred  and  teen  feet 
long:  the  sides  slope  gradually 
to  the  summit,  and  terminate  in 
a  small  Channel,  which  conveyed 
every  sound  in  the  Cave  to  an 
aperture  near  the  entrance.  Thus 
the  sounds  in  this  Prison  were 
all  directed  to  one  common  Ty^m- 
panum;  which  communicated  with 
a  small  private  Apartment,  where 
Dionysius  spent  his  leisure  hours 
in  listening  to  the  discourse  of 
his'  prisoners.  The  echo  produced 
by  teajring  a  piece  of  dry. paper 
is  distinctiy  heard  throughout  the' 
Cave;  and  that  produced  by  fir- 
ing a  pistol  is  like  the  report  of 
a  cannon,  and  lasts  ten  seconds. 
In  the  Cave  are  remains  of  one 
Bath,  just  large  enough  to  con- 
tain one  person:  an  extraordinary 
dreumstance,  for  which  antiqua- 
ries cannot  account  The  Entrance 
to  the  Ear  of  Dionvsiu^  is  from 
the  Queurry,  supposed  to  have  been 
likewise  used  as  a  State  Prison, 
and  so  large  that  it  has  now  be- 
come a  Rope  Walk.  Near  the  en- 
trance to  this  picturesque  Quarry 
are  Marks  where  monumental  tab- 
lets were  inserted.  The  Amphi- 
theatre is  contiguous:  it  had  four 
Entrances,  and  was  partly  ma- 
sonry, and  partly  hewn  out  of  so- 
lid rocks.  Under  the  south  En- 
trance is  an  Aqueduct  The  semi- 
diameters  of  this  Edifice  are  one 
hundred  and  thirty-four  by  ei^ty- 
three  English  feet;  and  the  Wall 
of  the  Podium  is  about  eight  feet 
six  inches  in  height  Near  tiie  Am- 
phitheatre are  Catacombs,  now 
called  Le  Grotte  di  S.  Giovanni, 
peculiarly  well  constructed,  and 
so  immensely  large  as  to  resem- 
ble a  subterranean  city.  They  are 
entered  by  a  Passage  six  feet 
high,  eight  feet  wide,  and  exca- 
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fated  fft  .«  ri^M  line,*  so  as  to 
form  the  principal  street,  abovfe 
vfai<^  is  an  opening  for  the  ad- 
mission of  lif^t  and  air.  Other 
•streets' branch  off  in  yarious  di-» 
rections :  and  are  all  bordered 
wit&      Columbaria,     Sepnlchral 
Chambers,  for  familes,  and  an 
infinite  number  of  oblong  Cavi* 
ties,  made  to  receive  the  remains 
of  adults,  and  likewise  of  Children. 
A  Stone  Quarry  situated  in  the  an- 
cient Aeradina,  and  now  a  Gtir* 
den  merits  notice;  as  this  Garden, 
part  of  which  is  near  an  hund- 
red '  feet'  below  the  level  of  the 
soil,  eidiibits'  a  scene  pecidiarly 
picturesque  and  beautiful:  it  has 
been  hewn  ddt  of  a  rock  hard 
as  marble:  and  consisting  of  gra- 
yety  petarined  shells,  and  otiier 
marine  substances;  and  the  bot- 
tom of  this  vast  Quarry,  whence, 
in  all  probability,  most  of  the  ma- 
terials for  building  Syracusae  were 
ti&en^  is  at  present  covered  with 
a  bed  of  vegetable  earth,  so  fer- 
tile as  to  produce  superb  oran- 
fes,  citrons,  pomegranates,  etc. 
'art '  of  the  Quarry  is  cat  like 
the  Ear  of  Dion;^sius;  and  on  one 
of  the  perpenducular  masses  of 
stone  (left  to  support  the  roof), 
steps  are  visible,  near  its  summit 
Some  Greek  letters,  graven  in 
the  rock,  have  led  antiquaries  to 
conjecture   that  the  Athenians, 
made  pritoners  in  consequence 
oi  the  defeat  of  Nidas  and  De- 
mosthenes, and  afterwards  libe- 
rated for  repeating  verses  from 
Euripides,  were  confined  here. 
Under  a  fig-tree,  contiguous  to 
this  spot,  was  found  a  headless 
statue  of  Venus,  now  in  the  Sy- 
racusan  Museum,  and  a  small  Sta- 
tue of  Aesculapius;  the  former 
being  excellent  Greek  sculpture. 
Travellers,  not  pressed  for  time, 
should  visit  the  Piscina,  under 


the  little  dfaurch  of  S-.  ^iicola* 
and  a  most  magnificent  detent 
reservoir  for  Water.  The  remains* 
of  the  aneieAt  Widls  of  Syra^u-* 
sae  lOcewise  deserve  minute  eza- 
minatian,  as  they  are  beautifal 
specimens  of  masoniy.  The  exte- 
rior part  was  perpendicular,  the 
interior  shaped  into  steps;  and 
triangular  stones  are  said  to  have 
formed  the  upper  part  of  thepa^ 
rapet  Modem  Syracuse,  compu- 
ted to  be  about  two  miles  in 
circumference,  exhibits  narrow 
streets,  and  a  dejected,  sickly  po- 
pulation, not  amounting  to  more 
than  fourteen  thousand  persons; 
for  the  contiguous  Marshes,  and 
the  Extreme  heat  of  the  stm,  which 
is  said  never  to  have  1)een  ob^ 
scured  one  whole  day  at  Syra- 
cuse, make  the  climate  veW  un- 
wholesome. The  i|K)dem  ToMn 
contains  a-  Public  Museum,  in 
which  the  Venus,  -  already  men- 
tioned as  hating  been  found  with- 
out her  head,  is  by  far  the  finest 
piece  of  sculpture.  Here,  likewise, 
are  the  Inscriptions,  taken  from 
liie  Street  of  the  Tombs,  etc.; 
several ,  Sarcophagi ;  the  lower 
part  of  a  fine  Basso-relievo,  and 
two  small  Vases  of  ancient  co- 
loured glass.  The  Syracusan  Srine 
is  particularly  good,  and  of  twelve 
lands :  and  the  olive-trees  in  this 
neighbourhood  are  of  an  ast(mis- 
hlng  size  and  age ;  soine  of  them 
being  more  than  two  centuries 
old.  They  produce  delicious  oil. 
The  number  of  Papyri  growing 
near  the  Fontana  Fapiria  (or 
Ciane),  is  somewhat  reduced  at 
present;  because  the  farmers  cut 
and  dried  them  to  bind  sheaves 
of  grain:  but  this  practice  is  now 

grohibited;  and  paper,  resemb- 
ng  the  ancient  papyrus,  has  been 
recently  made  with  this  plant  The 
castor -oil  shrub  grows  in  large 
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qtiaatities  at  the  sides  of  tiie  ik>adB 
near  Spacuse.  TravellerB,  on  leav- 
ing this  Town,  to  proceed  to  Ca- 
tania, a  distance  of  forty-two  mi- 
les, retrace  their  st«pB  through 
andent  Syracusae,  and  pass  a 
Tomb  called  that  of  Archimedes, 
but  not  corresponding  with  Ci- 
cero's description  of  the  Tomb 
he  saw.  Two  fluted  Doric  Co- 
lumns support  an  Architrave  and 
Frieze  withTriglyphs,aboTe  which 
is  a  pediment;  all  titiese  are  hewn 
out  of  a  solid  rock;  and  the  in- 
terior contains  niches  for  urns, 
and  a  Sacrophagus.  Adjoining  is 
a  similar  Tomb.  The  road,  after 
passing  these  Sepulchres,  des- 
cends the  Scala  Graeca,  cut  slop- 
ing on  the  sides  of  precipitous 
rocks,  which  extend  on  the  west 
toward  Fort  Labdalus,  and  are 
equally  precipitous  alons  the  sea 
coast  toward  Ortygia.  Near,  the 
sea  are  Stones  laid  regularly,  in 
various  places,  as  for  a  road: 
and  further  on,  to  the  left,  is  a 
Wall,  apparently  of  Cyclopian 
work,  and  standing  where  Mar- 
cellus  pitched  his  Camp.  The  con- 
tiffuous  Trophy,  erected  in  honour 
of  that  great  and  amiable  Ro- 
man, displays  a  base  twenty-four 
palmi  square,  and  sixteen  hieh,  on 
which  is  a  Fragment,  probably 
of  a  fluted  Colunm.  This  Trophy 
was,  according  to  report,  much 
injured  by  the  earthquake  of  1542. 
Further  oil  the  road  presents  a 
prospect  of  Mililli,  together  with 
Augusta  (built  by  Frederick  II), 
and  its  Harbour;  and  then  be- 
comes dreary,  till  it  advances  to- 
ward the  sea,  and  exhibits  a  fine 
view  of  Aetna.  Beyond  this  spot 
Travellers  cross  the  Biver  Giar- 
retta,  anciently  the  Symethus,  in 
a  ferry-boat;  thence  traversing  a 
large  bed  of  Lava,  which  extends 
*o  Catania,  and  was  prodaced  by 


an  Eruption  of  Aetna,  m  1699. 
The  first  view  of 

CiTANii  and  its  Saracenic  domes 
is  striking.  Aetna,  with  its  thickly 
Inhabited  base,  towers  behind  it: 
and  nming  out  in  a  line  before 
Ihe  Town,  and  beyond  the  pre- 
sent Port,  is  a  stream  of  black 
Lava,  of  1669,  which  again  ap- 
pears at  the  end  of  the  Corao, 
and  is  a  feiurfid  siglit;  although 
the  blocks  are  now  mouldering 
into  dust  The  Strada-Messina 
may  be  called  handsome:  but 
houses  witli  all  their  windows 
shattered,  cracked  waUs,  and  co- 
lumns declining  from  their  per- 
pendicular, proclaim  the  nature 
of  the  contiguons  Mountain. 

Catania,  anciently  Cataetna 
(Town  of  Aetna),  was,  aooording 
to  some  writers,  founded  by  the 
Cyclops,  and  one  of  their  first 
built  Cities.  Other  records  say  it 
was  founded  by  a  Colony  from 
Chalcis,  seven  hundred  and  fifty- 
three  years  before  tiie  Christian 
era.  It  now  contains  above  thirty 
thousand  inhabitants,  and  the 
only  University  in  the  Island; 
and  is,  moreover,  the  See  of  a 
Bishop ;  whose  revenues  are  very 
consiaerable;  owing,  in  ereat 
measure,  to  the  produce  of  the 
snow  on  Aetna:  for  this  Moun- 
tain not  only  fiimished  Sicily 
with  that  healthful  commoditJ^ 
but  likewise  supplies  Malta  aiul 
several  other  places.  Frozen  snow 
is,  strictly  speaking,  the  staff  of 
life  in  Sicily,  both  of  the  noble- 
man and  the  peasant;  each  of 
whom  dreads  a  want  of  it,  more 
than  a  famine.  Catania  was  sever- 
ely iigured  by  the  eruption  of 
1669,  and  aunost  entirely  de- 
stroyed by  the  earthquake  of 
1693,  when  great  part  of  its  in- 
habitants were  buried  under  tibe 
ruinsof  their  houses andchurdies : 
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but  it  rose  sgttin,  Phoenix  like, 
from  hs  ashes,  so  mnefa  increas- 
ed in  beanty  as  to  rival,  if  not 
ecUpse,  every  other  City  of  tiie 
Island ! — It  cimtains  good  Ifotels : 
The  Elephant  Inn,  Piazza  del 
Duomo«  The  Catheosal  at  Cata- 
nia was  oiiffinally  built,  and  the 
See  founded,  by  Bugeiero,  in 
1193.  The  existing  Cathedral  is 
the  most  schaste  and  'elegant 
Chorch  Sidly  possesses:  in  its 
Facade  are  several  Columns  of 
granite,  taken  from  the  Scena  of 
the  ancient  Theatre:  its  Cupola 
is  superb;  the  Frescos,  on  the 
ceiling,  are  by  Corraoino;  and 
on  the  left  side  of  the  Edifice 
is  a  good  Picture  of  S.  Agata, 
by  Paladino.  The  Arabesques  of 
the  doors  of  the  Cross  Aisle, 
and  the  Bassi-rilievi,  are  by  6a* 
gini;  and  a  Chapel  to  the  north 
of  the  Choir  contains  fine  speci- 
mens of  Lava  and  Alabaster;  one 
piece  of  the  red  Lava  being 
equally  beautiful  with  ijosso  an- 
tico,  though  somewhat  paler.  The 
Piazza  del  Duomo  is  ornament* 
ed  with  an  Obelisk  of  red  Egyp- 
tian granite,  placed  on  the  back 
of  an  Elephant  sculptured  in  lava. 
The  Obdisk  displays  Hierogly- 
phics, and  is  supposed  to  have 
been  made  by  the  ancient  inhabi- 
tants of  Catania,  in  imitation  of 
the  obelisk  of  Egypt  The  Ele- 
phant is  one  of  uie  works  of  tiie 
lower  ages.  The  Manastero  dei 
Benedit&e  especially  deserves 
notice,  on  account  of  having  been 
so  nearly  destroyed  by  the  Lava 
of  1699,  that  its  preservation 
seems  miraculous.  The  existing 
Garden  belonging  to  this  Convent 
is  situated  upon  the  Lava^  which, 
itfter  approaching  withm  five 
yards  of  the  Edifice,  turned  off 
to  the  left;  on  the  north  side  it 
came  within  ten  yards,  and  tam- 


ed the  comer  near  the  Church, 
which  was  also  untouched.  But 
the  earthquake  of  1693  made  it 
necessary  to  rebuild  this  Convent; 
and  the  present  Structure  is  vast 
and  maffnificent :  its  Church  would 
be  handsome,  but  for  ihe  abo- 
minable whitewash  with  which 
the  modem  inhabitant  of  the 
two  Sicilies  have  spoilt  their 
public  edifices.  The  Cnoir  is  or^ 
namented  with  fine  Carving  in 
wood :  some  of  the  Paintings  are 
by  Cavallucd;  the  Organ  is  ex- 
cellent, the  singing  fine,  and  the 
whole  service  performed  with 
dignity  and  devotion.  The  Monks 
belonging  to  this  Confraternity 
are  the  sons  of  noblemen;  and 
appear  to  be  persons  of  eiduca- 
tion.  Thev  possess  a  valuable  Mu- 
seum, wnich,  except  it  be  at 
their  dinner  hour,  is  shown  to 
Travellers  of  the  male  sex.  This 
Museum  contains  above  three 
hundred  ancient  Sicilian  Vases, 
exquisitely  shaped  and  beauti- 
fully painted — one  vase,  with  a 
black  ground  and  red  figures, 
displaying  Etruscan  Characters 
— a  collection  of  Penates  in  ter- 
racotta, and  bronze — a  superb 
Venus- Anadyomene  in  bronze — 
an>  ancient  circular  Lamp  for 
twelve  lights — another  Lamp  for 
five  lights — a  collection  of  an- 
cient Sacrificial  and  Family  Uten- 
sils— a  Boman  Legionary  Eagle 
—upward  of  a  thousand  ancient 
Medals  of  Sicily,  Magna  Grae- 
cia,  and  Greece,  properly  so  cal- 
led —  Shells — Petrifactions ,  and 
Lavas  from  Aetna — two  Tables 
of  Petrified  Shells  polished— two 
Tables  of  Ebony  and  Ivory,  re- 
presenting the  principal  events 
m  the  Boman  EQetory — a  Table 
comprising  two  hundred  varieties 
of  Marbles — and  likewise  several 
ancient  Tiles ;  one  displaying  the 
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flted  in  a  luKumikt  TsdLey ;  -  but 
between  this  rich  district  and  Li* 
eata,  the  ancient  Phintia,  lies  a 
dreary  plain.  Phintia,  situated  near 
ihe  mouth  of  the.  Himera,  now 
the  Salso,  was  built  <by  Phmtias, 
an  Agrigentime  Prince,  who  trans- 
ported, thither  the  inhabitants  oi 
Gela,  when  he  destroyed  that 
town,  about  four  centuries  after 
its  foundation;  and  the  Promon- 
tory stretching  into  the  s^a,  on 
the  right  of  'the  river  ^  is  the 
Ecnomos,  menftioned  by  Polybius, 
Diodorus,  and  Plutarch;  where 
stood  the  Castle  of  Phalaris,  whidi 
contained  the  bronze  Bull,  his 
famous  instrument  for  torturing 
his  subjects.  Licata  has  risen  on 
the  ruins  of  Phintia;  and  displays 
wider  streets  than  are  common 
in  Sicily*  Travellers  frequently 
rest  half  a  day  at  Licata;  and 
then  proceed  to  Terranova,  a 
distance  Of  eighteen  miles,  in  the 
afternoon.  The  road  lies  on  the 
sea  shore.  This  Town,  built  by 
the  Emperor  Frederick  n,  stands 
near  the  Site  of  the  ancient  Gela; 
which  received  its  name  from  the 
Gelas,  a  small  neighbouring  river, 
and  was  founded  by  a  Khodian 
aad  Cretan  Colony,  above  seven 
hundred  years  b^ore  the  Chris- 
tian era;  and,  according  toThu- 
cydides,  forty-five. years  after  Sy- 
racusae.  About  three'  hundred 
p^eS  to  the  east  of  Terranova 
are  Remains  of  large  Edifices, 
which  mark  the  Site  of  the  an- 
cient City,  On  Medals  found  here, 
is  the  word  ^^Gelas;'^  the  ancient 
name  of  tiie  river  which  now  fiows 
near  Terranova:  and  moreovert 
the  Greek  Inscription  Ttlative  to 
Gela^  and  found  at  Xacata,  was 

greviously  taken  from.'  among  the 
uins  near  Terranova.  After 
sleeping  in  the  last  named  Town, 
Travellera  usually  prooeed  to  CaU 


tagirone,  a  distance  of  twenty- 
four  mile6.Theroad  passes  throu^ 
a  com  counti^ :  the  ascent  to  the 
Town  is  long  and  rapid;  the  Hot^ 
very  tolerable.  Caltagirone.,  fg^ 
mous.  for  a  manufftctory  of  small 
figures  of  terraciotta,  beautifully 
excscated,  and  representing  the 
lower  class  of  people  in  coloured 
costumes,  is  a  busy  Town,  and 
more  extensive  than  GirgentL 
After  sleeping  at  Caltagirone, 
Travellers  usually  proceed  to  Pa* 
lagonia  and  Lenfini;  a  journey  of 
thurty  miles.  The  commencement 
of  the  road  is  rough  and -steep; 
but  presents  a  distant  view  of 
Aetna,  with  Mineo  finely  placed 
on  a  commanding  eminence.  Mul- 
titudes of  volcanic  stones  cover 
the  soil:  andnearPalagoniais  a 
pass  through  which  a  torrent  of 
Lava  appears  to  have  rolled.  Pa- 
lagonia  stands  in  a  picturesque 
situation,  on  the  side  of  a  hiU, 
near  rocks  of  Lava  finely  broken: 
and  beyond  this  spot  beds  of 
Lava  and  heaps  of  Volcanic  stones 
present  themselves  great  part  of 
the  way  to  the  Biviere  di  Len- 
tini;  which  Lake  lies  near  the 
Town,  and  causes  exhalations  so 
peculiarly  noxious,  that  they  poi- 
son the  surrounding  country  with 
Mai'  aria.  The  Town  of  Lentini 
is  the  ancient  Leontium;  once  in- 
habited by  the  Laestrygones; 
whence  its  fields  were  denond-* 
nated  Laestrygonii  CampL  After 
spending  the  night  here,  Travel* 
lers  usually  proceed  to  Syracuse, 
a  distance  of  thirty  miles.  The 
first  part  of  the .  road  exhibits 
Aetna  towering  majestically  above 
every  other  object,  and  Carlen- 
tini,  built  and  fortified  by  Char- 
les v.  The  country  is  volcanic 
and  beautiful;  and  the  road,  on 
approaching  Agosta»  presents  a 
view  of  the  seai  passea  along  a 
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INTetty  wfttei?4Aiie»  and  goeawithm 
flghtof  what  appears  liKe  a  seried 
cf  Craters  anited  by  a  contiguous 
torrent  O0e  of  these  Craters  is 
very  perfect;  and  its  lava  seems 
particularly  ancient  The  road 
crosses  the  torrent,  which  is  or- 
namented with  superb  oleanders; 
Ikndbey  ond  itare  groves  of  orange- 
trees  and  pomegranates:  but 
farther  on,  the  flkce  of  the  country 
changes,  and  presents  a  dreary, 
barren,  and  rocky  waste. 
.  On  theapproAdh  to  Syracuse 
is  the.  Trophy  whicb  was  erected 
to  MarcelluS)  opposite  the  Penin- 
sula of  Magnesi,  foi^merly  Tapso: 
and  after  passing  this  Trophy 
the  midepath  ascends,  the  Sc^da 
Grsueca,  goes  through  Acradina, 
and  then  unites  itself  with  an  ex- 
cellent newly  made  roajd,  in  a 
rich  and  llreU  cultivated  country; 

Shere,  fortified  by  drawbridges, 
ands  the  modem  Siragusa. 
:<  Stragusae,  likewise  called,  by 
the  Ancietts,  Pentapolis,  from 
comprising  within  its  Walls  ^five 
Cities,  was  founded  above  seven 
hundred  years  before  the  Chris- 
tie etra,  hy  Archias  of  Corinth, 
one  of  the  Heraclidae;  and  in  its 
most  flourishing  state  comprised 
twelve  hundred  thousand  inhabi- 
tants, extended  above  twenty-two 
EB|^lish  miles  in  circunxference, 
and  maintained  an  amy  of  a; 
hfondred  thousand  foot,  and  ten 
thousand  horse,  together  with  a 
narry  consisting  of  five  hundred 
artned  vessels.  It  was  divided  into 
five  Parts,  namely,  Ortygia,  Acra^^ 
dinsa,  Tycha,  NeapoHs,  and  Epi- 
poloe;  and  had  'three  Citadels, 
treble  Walls,  and '  two  capacibue 
Harbours;  the  lai^est  of  which  i^ 
^ompiited  tb  have  been  in  breadth 
one  ihile  and  a  quarter,  in  length 
t#o  and  a  hail^  and  in  eircum- 
lerenoe  aiz  and  a  half.  ItS'  Edi- 


fioesf  public  and  ]>n.vate,  wero 
massive  a»d  stately;  and  its  ci- 
tizens remarkable  for  being  emi-i 
nently  virtuous,  or  as  eminently 
wicked:  and  this  was  exemplified 
in  two  of  its  most  celebrated  Cha^ 
racters,  Archimedes,  and  ihe  el- 
def  I)ioaystUs.  Syracusae  was  at-> 
tacked  by  the  Athenians,  both  by 
sea  and  land,  B.C.  414,  but  the 
following  year  the  Athenians  were 
discomfited;  and  their  Leaders^ 
Niciasand  Demosthenes,  both  kil- 
led. Bionysius  the  elder  distin- 
guished himself  greatly  in  the 
wars  waged  by  lus  countrymen 
against  Carthage ;  but  abusing  the 
power  with  wluch  they  entrusted 
him,  he  became  liieir  Sovereign 
and:  their  Tyrant  This  great  bad 
man  died  B.C.  868;  after  having 
possessed  the  sceptre  of  SyrAcu- 
sae  thirty-eight  years;  and  was 
succeeded  by  Dionysius  the  youn- 
ger, whose  crhel  cofiduct' toward 
Plato  and  Dion  (the  son  of  Hip- 
parinus)  provoked  the  latter  to 
raise  an  army  and  expel  hinu 
This  event  occurred  B.C.  867 :  ten 
years  afterwards,  however,  he  re- 
gained his  sceptre :  but  was  finally 
expelled  by  the  Corinthians  under 
Timoleon;  and  became  a  school- 
master at  Corinth  (as  Cicero  ob- 
serves), ^^that  he  might  still  con- 
tinue to  play  the  tyrant,  and,  be- 
cause unable  any  longer  to  com- 
mand men,  exercise  his  power 
over  boys."  B.C.  212,  the  Syra- 
cusans  who  had  been  for  three 
years  dosely  besieged  hj  Mar- 
ceUus,  at  lenght  relaxed  m  their 
miHtary  duties,  during  the  noc-< 
turhal  festival  of  Diana:  and  die 
Eomans,  taking  advantage  of  this* 
dfcnmstance,  made  a  foraible  en*' 
try  at  one  of  the  Chatet,  cait^ured 
^e  C^y,  and  placed  it  vnder  the 
yoke  of  Rome;*  which ira»mudi 
enriched  ^and  eibbdUshed  by  *^ 
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paintinmi  and  sculpture  of  Syra- 
cnsae.  Little  now  remuns  of  a 
Place  once  so  populous  and  po- 
werful, but  a  few  almost  unintel- 
ligible ruins,  scattered  here  and 
there,  among  vineyards,  orchards, 
and  fields  of  com  The  Island 
of  Ortygia  lies  southward.  The 
ground  rises  toward  the  north; 
and  becomes,  toward  the  west 
a  Ridge  about  three  miles  and 
a  half  in  l^gth;  at  the  extremity 
of  which  is  Epipoloe.  Arcadina 
occupied  the  shore  from  Ortygia 
to  Trogilus;  T^cha  occupied  the 
remainder  of  the  plain  to  Epi- 
polae;  and  Neapolis  was  between 
the  Great  Harbour  and  a  Ridge 
to  the  west  of  Ortygia.  Traces 
of  eighteen  Gates,  bmonging  to 
the  ancient  Walls,  are  cuscove- 
rable.  In  the  Island  of  Ortygia, 
now  modem  Syracuse,  is  the 
Fountain  of  the  Nymph,  Arethusa, 
who,  when  dianged,  according  to 
poetic  license,  into  this  stream, 
received  divine  honours,  as  the 
Patroness  of  the  ancient  City: 
but  (though  celebrated  by  Poets, 
and  said,  by  Strabo  and  Diodo- 
rus,  to  have  been  of  such  mag- 
nitude that  it  contained  shoals 
of  sacred  fishes,  incredibly  large), 
this  Fountain  is  now  reduced  to 
a  Tank  for  washerwomen;  and 
presents  nothing  more  than  a  rill 
of  water  flowing  from  an  Aque- 
duct. 

A  Temple  of  the  ancient  Doric 
Order  and  originally  consecrated 
to  Minerva,  likewise  stands  in  the 
modem  Town.  This  Edifice,  which 
appears  to  have  possessed  the 
beautiful  simplicity  and  ^andeur 
common  to  ancient  Done  temp-> 
les,  was  cruelly  iinured  about  the 
seventh  centun^,  by  being  trans- 
formed into  a  Omrch;  and  is  now 
become  fh^  Cathedral  of  Syra- 
cuse; it  suffered  again  in  the 


twelfth  c^itury,  when  an  eardi- 
quake  shook  down  its  roof  It 
was  erected  on  a  raised  quadri- 
lateral Platform,  and  displayed 
forty  Columns  fluted  and  without 
base ;  the  shafts  being  about  twen- 
br-five  English  feet  in  height,  and 
the  capitals  about  three  feet  four 
inches.  The  CeUa  was  enclosed 
by  Walls  composed  of  large  sto- 
nes, nicely  joined  together  with- 
out cement ;  which  walls  have  been 
cut  through,  to  form  communica- 
ting Arches  with  the  side-aisles, 
when  it  became  a  Church.  The 
Columns,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Edifice,  are  damaged  and  built 
into  the  north  w^;  where  ele- 
ven of  them  may  be  traced;  those 
on  the  south  siae  are  better  pre- 
served:  and  at  the  west  end  two 
are  still  visible.  In  order  to  visit 
the  Rivers  Anapus  and  Papyrus, 
(two  branches  of  the  same  stream), 
and  the  district  of  Epipolae,  it  is 
requisite  to  provide  B  Boat  for 
crossing  the  Portus  Magnus,  and 
ascending  the  Rivers.  The  mouth 
of  the  Ajaapus  is  little  more  than 
three  boat-lengths  in  width,  but 
very  deep;  the  false  Papyri  (for 
there  are  two  kinds)  grow  on  its 
banks;  which,  about  midsummer, 
are  covered  with  m3rriads  of  flies 
peculiar  to  this  spot,  and  having 
four  dark  coloured  wings,  and  a 
black  body  tipped  with  red  under 
the  tail;  and  at  thle  junction  of 
the  Anapus  with  the  Papyrus, 
but  no  where  else,  is  found  a  pe- 
culiar sort  of  shell,  called  by  the 
Syracusan  boatmen  Cozzola,  the 
inside  of  which  resembles  motJ^er 
of  pearL  The  Papyrus  is  so  nar« 
row  that  a  boat  in  ascending  tliis 
River  touches  the  reeds  and  .ear 
nes  on  its  banks,  and  is  towed 
along.  Near  the  river  stand  two 
giffantic  Doric  Columns,  chann^- 
lea  to  within  a  few  feet  of  the 
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giroiKid ;  and  tbese  Colnnms,  with 
watt  fulen  FYa^ents,  are  tiie 
only  remailis  now  visible  of  a 
once' magnificent  Edifice  conse- 
crated'to  Olympic  Jove;  whose 
Statue  here  was  adorned  by  Hiero 
H.  (a  Syracnsan  Monarch  famed 
for  his  virtues),  with  a  mantle  of 
gold  wrought  from  the  spoils  of 
the  Carthaginians:  but  Diony- 
sius  I.  (prone  to  sacrilege)  pos- 
sessed himself  of  it,  saying/'The 
Son  of  Saturn  had  a  garment  too 
heavy  for  summer,  and  too  cold 
for  winter;  and  should,  therefore, 
be  provided  with  one  made  of 
woollen  cloth,  fit  for  both  sea- 
sons." The  Praetor,  Verres,  tiie 
most  rapacious  of  the  Roman  Go- 
vernors of  Sicily,  removed  this 
statue  to  Rome;  from  which  pe- 
riod the  Temple  went  to  decay. 
Near  the  ruins  of  this  Edifice  is 
an  oblong  "Well,  from  twenty  to 
twenty-five  feet  deep;  and  pro- 
bably an  ancient  Receptacle  for 
purifying  water.  Hence  TraveDers 
usually  ascend  the  river  to  the 
Fonte  Ciane,  passing  through 
fields  of  hemp.  Large  quantities 
of  the  true  and  very  fine  Papyri 
grow  near  the  Fonte  Ciane,  which 
has  a  capacious  and  deep  Basin, 
furnished  with  remarkably  pellu- 
cid water,  and  abounding  with 
fish.  The  adjacent  country  pre- 
sents a  pestiferous  marsh.  Atjthis 
place  Travellers  usually  dismiss 
their  boat;  and  mounting  mules 
(sent  hither  expressly  to  wsdt  for 
them)  cross  the  Anapus  on  a 
bridge,  and  proceed  to  that  por- 
tion of  ancient  Syracusae  deno- 
minated Neapolis.  This  ride  pre- 
sents a  view  of  the  ruined  Walls 
of  Tycha;  and  after  ascending  a 
narrow  track,  the  road  leads  to 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Gate  where 
Demosthenes  made  a  forcible  en- 
try; it  then  crosses  the  Aqueduct, 


whose  soui*oe  is  thirty  miles  dis- 
tant, and  passes  a  small  Nauma- 
chia;  hence  crossing  several  an- 
cient Wheel-tracks  to  the  Quar- 
ries of  the  Philosophers,  the  an- 
cient Walls  on  the  left  of  which 
merit  notice;  they  are  nine  feet 
thick.  Passine  to  the  north  side 
of  Fort  Labdalus,  the  road  goes 
through  a  Gateway,  between  the 
north-east  angle  of  the  Fort  and 
a  line  of  Walls  to  the  north ;  and 
this  is  supposed  to  have  been 
one  entrance  to  Epipolae.  Ruins 
of  Fort  Labdalus  still  remain; 
and,  to  the  west,  is  a  deep  Moat 
The  Walls  of  Neapolis  and  Ty- 
cha united  at  the  south  side  of 
the  Fort;  and  Hybla  Minor  is  a 
conspicuous  object  from  this  spot. 
Near  Fort  Labdalus  is  an  inte- 
resting and  very  extensive  Sub- 
terranean Passage,  nine  feet  wide, 
cut  through  solid  rocks,  lofty 
enough  to  admit  cavalry,  and  sup- 
posed to  have  been  made  for  the 
conveyance  of  troops  and  provi- 
sions fr^m  one  quarter  of  the  an* 
cient  city  to  another.  Returning 
hence,  and  fdllowing  the  course 
of  the  Aqueduct,  TYavellers  are 
shown  several  openings  into  the 
Subterranean  Passage,  and  then 
conducted  to  the  descent  into  the 
Theatre;  leaving,  on  the  right, 
the  ancient  Entrance  to  Tycha, 
which  is  cut  through  a  solid  rock, 
and  bordered  on  both  sides  with 
small  tombs,  and  marks  of  Marble 
Slabs,  reported  to  have  borne 
Greek  Inscriptions.  Above  the 
level  of  the  Theatre  the  Aque- 
duct terminates  in  a  Nymphaeum 
delved  in  a  solid  rock:  but  the 
water  which  produced  this  Foun- 
tain is  all  drawn  away  to  supply 
MDl^,  one  of  which  now  stands 
amidst  the  Seats  of  the  Theatre, 
at  present  used  as  foot-paths  for 
the  animals  who  carry  cor- 
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the  Mm  The  Theatre,  hewn  out 
of  a  rock,  was  called  by  Cicero 
"Maximum'/'andDiodoras  thought 
it  the  most  beautiful  edifice  of 
the  kind  iu  Sicily:  the  view  from 
its  summit  is  even  now  delicious, 
aud  must  have  been  astonishingly 
magnificent  when  Syracusae  shone 
in  all  its  glory.  Few  vestiges  re- 
main of  the  Scena;  as  the  ma- 
terials with  which  it  was  compo- 
sed were  used  by  Charles  V  in 
his  fortifications.  The  shape  of 
this  immense  Theatre  exceeds  a 
semi-circle  by  twenty-seven  feet 
four  inches,  and  resembles  a  horse- 
shoe: its  diameter  is  one  hund- 
red and  sixteen  feet;  and  it  held 
forty,  thousand  spectators.  Two 
Corridors  remain;  as  do  several 
of  the  Seats:  and  those  in  the 
lowermost  rows  s^pear  to  have 
been  cased  with  marble.  The  first 
Seat  of  the  lowest  division  is  sin- 
gularly cut  at  the  back;  and  per- 
haps, a  piece  of  marble  was  in- 
serted here,  to  form  a  magiste- 
rial chair.  Under  the  Site  of  the 
sixth  Seat,  which  no  longer  exists, 
is  a  Channel  for  Water.  The  spec- 
tators ei\joyed  the  accommoda- 
tion of  an  Awning;  marks,  where 
the  poles  which  supported  it  were 
fixed,  being  still  visible.  Against 
the  back  of  the  upper  Corridor 
are  Greek  Inscriptions.  Kiedesel 
supposes  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Ty^a  (from  their  situation)  oc- 
cupied the  upper  part  of  the 
Theatre;  those  of  Acradina  the 
middle;  and  those  of  Neapohs 
the  lowest  part;  as  they  inhabi- 
ted the  plam.  The  district  called 
Neapolis,  in  which  this  Theatre 
stands,  was  the  last  built,  lareest, 
and  most  magnificent  part  of  an- 
cient Syracuse;  and  aqjoiningto 
the  Theatre  are  the  celebrated 
Stone  Quarry,  and  Ear  of  Dio- 
nysius.  The  latter  is  fifty-eight 


Englisli  feet  in  hei|^t  attiie  en- 
trance, about  seventeen  feet  wide, 
and  two  hundred  and  teen  feet 
long:  the  sides  slope  gradually 
to  the  sununit,  and  terminate  in 
a  small  Channel,  which  conveyed 
every  sound  in  the  Cave  to  an 
aperture  near  the  entrance.  Thus 
the  sounds  in  this  Prison  were 
all  durected  to  one  common  Tym- 
panum; which  communicated  with 
a  small  private  Apartment,  where 
Dionysius  spent  his  leisure  hours 
in  listening  to  the  discourse  of 
his  prisoners.  The  echo  produced 
by  tearing  a  piece  of  dry  paper 
is  distinctly  heard  throughout  the' 
Cave;  and  that  prpduc^i  by  fir- 
ing a  pistol  is  like  the  report  of 
a  cannon,  and  lasts  ten  seconds. 
In  the  Cave  are  remains  of  one 
Bath,  just  large  enough  to  con* 
tain  one  person :  an  extraordinary 
circumstance,  for  which  antiqua- 
ries cannot  account  The  Entrance 
to  the  Ear  of  Dionvsiu^  is  from 
the  Quarry,  supposed  to  have  been 
likewise  used  as  a  State  Prison, 
and  so  large  that  it  has  now  be- 
come a  Rope  Walk.  Near  the  en- 
trance to  this  picturesque  Quarry 
are  Marks  where  monumental  tab- 
lets were  inserted.  The  Amphi- 
theatre is  contiguous:  it  had  four 
Entrances,  and  was  partly  ma- 
sonry, and  partly  hewn  out  of  so- 
lid rocks.  Under  the  south  En- 
trance is  an  Aqueduct  The  semi- 
diameters  of  this  Edifice  are  one 
himdred  and  thirty-four  by  eighty- 
three  Enelish  feet;  ajoid  the  Wall 
of  the  Podium  is  about  eight  feet 
six  inches  in  height  Near  the  Am- 
phitheatre are  Catacombs,  now 
called  Le  Grotte  di  S.  Giovanni, 
peculiarly  well  constructed,  ana 
so  immensely  large  as  to  resem- 
ble a  subterranean  city.  They  are 
entered  by  a  Passage  six  feet 
high,  eight  feet  wide,  and  excfr- 
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fated  kt  .a  ri^hf  line,-  so*  as  to 
form  the  principal  street,  abovfe 
miadk  is  an  opening  for  the  ad- 
mission of  lif^t  and  air.  Odier 
-streets'  branch  off  in  yarious  di- 
rections:  and  are  all  bordeared 
witih      Columbaria,     Sepnlchral 
Chambers,  for  familes,  and  an 
infinite  number  of  oblong  Cavi- 
ties, made  to  receive  the  remains 
of  adiilts,  and  likewise  of  Children. 
A  Stone  Quarry  situated  in  the  an- 
cient Aeradina,  and  now  a  Gar- 
den merits  notice;  as  this  Garden, 
part  of  which  is  near  an  hund- 
red •  feet'  below  the  level  of  the 
soil,  exhibits  a  scene  pecidiarly 
pic^iresque  and  beautiful:  it  has 
been  hewn  6iit  of  a  rock  hard 
as  marble :  and  consisting,  of  gra- 
Tel^  petrined  shells,  and  ofher 
marine  substances;  and  the  bot- 
tom of  this  vast  Quarry,  whence, 
in  aU  probability,  most  of  the  ina* 
terials  for  building  Syr acusae  were 
taken,  is  sit  present  covered  with 
a  bed  of  vegetable  earth,  so  fer- 
tile as  to  produce  superb  oran- 
ges, citrons,  pomegranates,  etc. 
Part  of  the  Quarry  is  cut  like 
the  Ear  of  Dionysius;  and  on  one 
of  the  perpenmcular  masses  of 
stone  (left  to  support  the  roof), 
steps  are  visible,  near  its  summit 
Some  Greek  letters,  graven  in 
the  rock,  have  led  antiquaries  to 
coniectore   that  the  Athenians, 
made  prisoners  in  consequence 
€fi  the  defeiftt  of  Nidas  and  De- 
mosthenes, and  afterwards  libe- 
rated for  repeating  verses  from 
Euripides,  were  confined  here. 
Under  a  fig-tree,  contiguous  to 
tills  spot,  was  found  a  headless 
statue  of  Venus,  now  in  the  Sy- 
racusan  Museum,  and  a  small  Sta- 
tue of  Aesculapius;  the  former 
being  excellent  Greek  sculpture. 
Travellers,  not  pressed  for  time, 
should  visit  the  Piscina,  under! 


the  little  dhurch  of  S;  l^fieo^ 
and  a  most  magnificent  dmctent 
reservoir  for  Water.  The  remains* 
of  the  ancient  Walls  of  Syracu-' 
sae  likewise  deserve  minute  exa- 
mination, as  they  are  beautiM 
specimens  Of  masoniy.  The  exte- 
rior part  was  perpendicular,  tiie 
interior  shapea  into  steps;  and 
triangular  stones  are  said  to  have 
formed  the  upper  part  of  the  pa^ 
rapet  Modem  Syracuse,  compu- 
ted to  be  about   two  miles  in 
drcumference,    exhibits    narrow 
streets,  and  a  dejected,  sickly  po- 
pulation, not  amounting  to  more 
than  fourteen  thousand  persons; 
for  the  contiguous  Marshes,  and 
the  Extreme  heat  of  th€  sim,  which 
is  si4d  never  to  have  been  ob- 
scured one  whole  day  at  Syra- 
cuse, make  the  climate  ve^  un- 
wholesome.  The  iiK>dem  Town 
contains  a  Public  Museum,  in 
which  the  Venus,  -  already  men- 
tioned as  having  been  found  with- 
out her  head,  is  by  far  the  finest 
piece  of  sculpture.  Here,  likewise, 
are  the  Inscriptions,  taken  from 
&e  Street  of  the  Tombs,  etc.; 
several ,  Sarcophagi ;   the   lower 
part  of  a  fine  Basso-relievo,  and 
two  small  Vases  of  ancient  co- 
loured glass.  The  Syracusan  wino 
is  particularly  good,  and  of  tweWe 
lands :  and  the  olive-trees  in  this 
neighbourhood  are  of  an  astonis- 
hing size  and  age;  some  of  them 
being  more  than  two  centuries 
old.  They  produce  delicious  oil. 
The  number  of  Papyri  growing 
near  the  Fontana  rapiria   (or 
Ciane),  is  somewhat  reduced  at 
present;  because  the  farmers  cut 
and  dried  them  to  bind  sheaves 
of  grain:  but  this  practice  is  now 
{prohibited;  and  paper,  resemb- 
ling the  ancient  papyrus,  has  been 
recently  made  with  this  plant  The 
castor -oil  shrub  grows  in  lar 
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quantities  at  the  ffides  of  the  i^ads 
near  Syracuse.  Trayellera,  on  leav- 
ing this  Town,  to  proceed  to  Ca- 
tania, a  distance  of  forty-two  mi- 
les, retrace  their  steps  throngh 
ancient   Syracusae,   and  pass   a 
Tomb  called  that  of  Archimedes, 
but  not  corresponding  with  Ci- 
cero's description  of  the  Tomb 
he  saw.  Two  fluted  Doric  Co- 
lumns support  an  Architrave  and 
Frieze  with  Triglyphs,above  which 
is  a  pediment;  all  these  are  hewn 
out  of  a  solid  rock;  and  the  in- 
terior contains  niches  for  urns, 
and  a  Sacrophagus.  Adjoining  is 
a  similar  Tomb.  The  road,  after 
passing  these   Sepulchres,   des- 
cends the  Scala  Graeca;,  cut  slop- 
ing on  the  sides  of  precipitous 
rocks,  which  extend  on  the  west 
toward  Fort  Labdalus,  and  are 
equally  precipitous  along  the  sea 
coast  toward  Ortygia.  Near,  the 
sea  are  Stones  laid  regularly,  in 
various  places,  as  for  a  road: 
and  further  on,  to  the  left,  is  a 
Wall,  apparently   of  Cyclopian 
work,  and  standmg  where  Mar- 
cellus  pitched  his  Camp.  The  con- 
tiguous Trophy,  erectea  in  honour 
of  that  great  and  amiable  Ko- 
man,  displays  a  base  twenty-four 
palmi  square,  and  sixteen  high,  on 
which  is  a  Fragment,  probably 
of  a  fluted  Column.  This  Trophy 
was,  according  to  report,  much 
injured  by  the  earthquake  of  1542. 
Further  on,  the  road  presents  a 
prospect  of  Mililli,  together  with 
Auffosta  (built  by  Frederick  II), 
and  its  Harbour;  and  then   be- 
comes dreary,  till  it  advances  to- 
ward the  sea,  and  exhibits  a  fine 
view  of  Aetna.  Beyond  this  spot 
Travellers  cross  the  River  Giar- 
retta,  anciently  the  Symethus,  in 
a  fen^-boat;  thence  traversing  a 
large  bed  of  Lava,  which  extends 
^0  Catania,  and  was  produced  by 


an  Emptimi  of  Aetna,  in  1669. 
The  first  view  of  , 

CATAMii  and  its  Saracenic  domes 
is  striUng.  Aetna,  with  its  tMcUy 
inhabited  base,  towers  behind  it: 
and  runing  out  in  a  line  before 
tiie  Town,  and  beyond  the  pre- 
sent Port,  is  a  stream  of  black 
Lava,  of  1669,  which  again  ap- 
pears at  the  end  of  the  Corso, 
and  is  a  fearfcd  sight;  altiiough 
the  blocks  are  now  mouldering 
into  dust  The  Strada-Messina 
may  be  called  handsome:  but 
houses  witib  all  their  windows 
shattered,  cracked  walls,  and  co- 
lumns declining  from  their  per- 
pendicular, proclaim  the  nature 
of  the  contiguous  Mountam. 

Catania,  anciently  Cataetna 
(Town  of  Aetna),  wa^  according 
to  some  Writers,  founded  by  tiie 
Cyclops,  and  one  of  tiieir  first 
buih  Cities.  Other  records  say  it 
was  founded  by  a  Colony  from 
Chalcis,  seven  hundred  and  fifty- 
three  years  before  the  Christian 
era.  It  now  contains  above  thirty 
thousand  inhabitants,  and  the 
only  University  in  the  Island; 
and  is,  moreover,  the  See  of  a 
Bishop ;  whose  revenues  are  very 
considerable;  owing,  in  great 
measure,  to  the  produce  of  the 
snow  on  Aetna:  for  this  Moun- 
tain not  only  furnished  Sicily 
with  that  healthful  commodit3^ 
but  likewise  supplies  Malta  and 
severiJ  other  places.  Frozen  snow 
is.  strictly  speaking,  the  staff  of 
life  in  Sicily,  both  of  the  noble- 
man and  the  peasant;  each  of 
whom  dreads  a  want  of  it,  more 
than  a  famine.  Catania  was  isever^ 
ely  injured  by  the  eruption  of 
1669,  and  ahnost  entirely  de- 
stroyed by  the  earthquake  of 
1693,  when  great  part  of  its  in- 
habitants were  buried  under  the 
ruins  of  their  houses  and  churches : 
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but  it  rose  agtin,  Phoenix  Uke, 
frmn  ita  ashes,  so  mndi  increas- 
ed in  beaaty  as  to  rival,  if  not 
eclipse,  every  other  City  of  the 
Island  f  — ^It  ciMitains  good  Hotels : 
The  Elejj^iant  Inn,  Piazza  del 
Dttomo.  The  Catheosal  at  Cata^ 
nia  was  orisinaUy  boilt,  and  the 
See  founded,  by  Rnggiero,  in 
1198.  The  existing  Cathedral  is 
the  most  schaste  and  'elegant 
Church  Sicily  possesses:  in  its 
Facade  are  several  Columns  of 

Sanite,  taken  from  the  Scena  of 
e  andent  Theatre:  its  Cupola 
is  superb;  the  Frescos,  on  the 
ceiling,  are  bv  Corradino;  and 
on  the  1^  side  of  the  Edifice 
is  a  good  Picture  of  S.  Agate. 
by  Paladino.  The  Arabesques  of 
the  doors  of  the  Cross  Aisle, 
and  the  Bassi-rilievi,  are  by  Ga* 
gini ;  and  a  Chapel  to  the  north 
of  the  Choir  contains  fine  speci- 
mens  of  Lava  and  Alabaster;  one 
piece  of  the  red  Lava  being 
equally  beautiM  with  ipsso  an- 
tioo,  though  somewhat  paler.  The 
Piazza  del  Duomo  is  ornament- 
ed with  an  Obelisk  of  red  Egyp- 
tian granite,  placed  on  the  back 
of  an  Elei^umt  sculptured  in  lava. 
The  Obelisk  displays  Hierogly- 
phics, and  is  supposed  to  have 
been  made  by  the  ancient  inhabi- 
tants of  Catania,  in  imitation  of 
the  obelisk  of  Egypt  The  Ele- 
phant is  one  of  the  works  of  the 
lower  ages.  The  Manastero  dei 
Beneditttne  especially  deserves 
notice,  on  accoimt  of  having  been 
so  nearly  destroj^ed  by  the  Lava 
of  1699,  that  its  preservation 
seems  miraculous.  The  existing 
Garden  belonging  to  this  Convent 
is  situated  upon  the  Lava;  which, 
i^ter  approaching  within  five 
yards  of  the  Edifice,  turned  off 
to  the  left;  on  the  north  side  it 
came  within  ten  yards,  and  turn- 


ed the  comer  near  the  Chnrch, 
which  was  also  untouched.  But 
the  ear&quake  of  1693  made  it 
necessary  to  rebuild  this  Conv«it; 
and  the  present  Structure  is  vast 
and  mairnificent :  its  Church  would 
be  handsome,  but  for  the  abo- 
minable whitewash  with  which 
the  modem  inhabitant  of  the 
two  Sicilies  have  spoilt  their 
public  edifices.  The  Choir  is  or- 
namented with  fine  Carving  in 
wood:  some  of  the  Paintings. are 
by  Cavallucci;  the  Organ  is  ex- 
cellent, the  singing  fine,  and  the 
whole  service  performed  with 
dignity  and  devotion.  The  Monks 
belonging  to  this  Confraternity 
are  the  sons  of  noblemen;  and 
appear  to  be  persons  of  educa- 
tion. Thev  possess  a  valuable  Mu- 
seum, wnich,  except  it  be  at 
their  dinner  hour,  is  shown  to 
Travellers  of  the  male  sex.  This 
Museum  contains  above  three 
hundred  ancient  Sicilian  Vases, 
exquisitely  shaped  and  beauti- 
fully painted — one  vase,  with  a 
black  ground  and  red  figures, 
displaying  Etruscan  Characters 
— a  collection  of  Penates  in  ter- 
racotta, and  bronze — a  superb 
Yenus-Anadyomene  m  bronze — 
an.  ancient  circular  Lamp  for 
twelve  lights — another  Lamp  for 
five  lights — a  collecticm  of  an- 
cient Sacrificial  and  Family  Uten- 
sils— a  Roman  Legionary  Eagle 
— ^upward  of  a  thousand  ancient 
Medals  of  Sicily,  Magna  Grae- 
cia,  and  Greece,  properly  so  cal- 
led—  Shells — Petrifactions,  and 
Lavas  from  Aetna— two  Tables 
of  Petrified  Shells  polished — two 
Tables  of  Ebony  and  Ivory,  re- 
presenting the  principal  events 
m  the  Roman  History — a  Table 
comprising  two  hundred  varieties 
of  Marbles— and  likewise  several 
ancient  Tiles ;  one  displaying  f ' 
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figure  of  a  Woman,  md  aoiother 
tbat  4>f  a  Rabbit.  The  Church  be- 
longing to  the  large  aud  wealthy 
Convent  of  S,  Nicola  d'Asena  is 
three-  hundred  and  fifty  Ekiglish 
feet  in  length,  by  two  hundred 
Kod,  forty  in  width;  and  contains 
an  Organ  with  seTenty^four  stops, 
one  being  imitative  of  drums  and 
cymbals.  This  instrument,  which 
is  considered  as  a  capo  d'opera, 
was  made  by  a  citizen  of  Cata- 
nia. The  University  founded  in 
1444,  by  Alphonso,  at  tbat  pe- 
riod Monarch  of  Sicily,  contains 
a  very  large-  and  valuable  Lib- 
rary. The- Museum  formed  dur- 
ing the  last  century  by  the  Prin- 
cipe Ignazio  Biscari   is  worthy 
nodee*  The  Court-yard   contains 
a  small  ancient  Obelisk  of  gra- 
nite, charged  with  Hierofflyphics, 
like  that  in  the  Piazza  del  Duomo 
— ancient  Mill-stones,  and  Sar- 
cophagi, of  Lava — and  a  Pede^- 
atal  supjKxrting  a  Vase  of  Lava, 
also  ancient  and  ornamented  with 
Bassi-rilievi.  Among  the  collec- 
tion of  Bronzes,  are — a  Wrest- 
ler—Adonia— a  Drunken  Fawn 
—  Antinous  —  Julius   Caesar  — 
several  Statues  of  Venus — Mer- 
cury— and  a  small  Hercides.  The 
collection  of  Epyptian,  Etruscan, 
and  Latin  Antiquities,  is  large; 
and  one  of  the  Balances   has  a 
Weight  representing  the  figure 
of  IU>me.  Here,  likewise,  are  an- 
cient Tools,  used  by  Mechanics 
— Sacrificial  Utensils,  and  others, 
used  in  Public   Batiis — Kitchen 
Utensils — an  ancient  Ploughshare 
— magnificent  bronze  Vases,  and 
elegant  Lamps,   one   of  which, 
shaped  like  a  Scenic  Mask,  may 
be  divided  so  as  to  make  two. 
Among  the  collection  of  Statues 
in  marble   is  a  Torso,  semi-co- 
lossal, and  found  ui  the  ancient 
'"nrum  of  Catania.  According  to 


Etedesel  it  represented  Baoehns, 
and  is  in  ike  very  finest  style 
of  Qrecian  sculpture  !1  T-his  gal- 
lery likewise  contains  -a  Conrioe^ 
and  a  Capital  of  one  of  the  Co^ 
lumns  of   the  ancient  Th^atre, 
excavated  by  Prince  Biscari— «a 
Statue  of  Hercules,  found  in  an« 
cient  Catania,  with  one  leg  want- 
ing, which  has  been  ill  restored 
— a  fine  Pedestal — busts  of  Jove^ 
and  Caracalla — Venus,  with    a 
modem   nose — a    Hero — Sdpio, 
with  a  Sear  on  the  Head — Julius 
Caesar — Adrian  in  the  character 
of  Mars — ^the  Statue  of  a  Muse^ 
found  in  the   ancient  Theatre, 
and  beautifully  draped — and  Ce- 
res crowned  with  ears  of  com 
and  supposed  to  rejpresent  Li<»  ' 
via.  Among  th«  Bassi-rilievi  is  a 
beautiful  Female  Figure  seated 
on  one  side  of  an  Star,  and  a 
graceful  manly  figure  on  the  op- 
posite side,  with  hii^  hand  ex- 
tended, as  if  he  were  in  the  act 
of  adjuration;  and  behind  the 
altar  is  a  third  Figure,  witness- 
ing the  scene.   Another  Basso- 
rilievo  represents  the  head  of  Me- 
dusa, and  is  a  fine  Fragment 
The  Museum  contains    a  large 
collection  of  Penates — a  Cabinet 
of  old  Sicilian  Costumes;  .eight 
thousand  Medals,  Roman,  Sici- 
lian, and  Greek,  four  hundred  of 
which  are  gold:  and  this  collec- 
tion comprises  the  whole  series 
of  Consular,  and  hkewise  of  Im- 
perial Roman  Medals.  Here  also 
is  a  PhilosophicaJ  Cabinet  which 
contains  two  exquisite  Lachryma- 
tories of  ancient  coloured  glass 
— a  collection  of  Armour,  a40id 
curious  Musquetry — a  good  col- 
lection of  Shells,  and    Sicilian 
Marbles — Specimens  of  the  Aetna 
and  Lipari  Lavas — together  with 
upward  of  four  hundred  ancient 
Sicilian  Vases  of  pottery,  fomd 
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in.  $gii  aear  Gatinia;  seme  of 
them-  magmficmit  in  point  of  size, 
aU'beaut&lly  shaped^  and  several 
stjperU^  painted.  One  of  these 
Vases  IS  h^;hly  prized  lor  hav- 
ing a  white  gtoimd,  not  often 
met  ,with;  and  another  exMhitd 
four  horses  harnessed  to  a  war^ 
chariot  Catania  ui  fine  Spe^^i- 
menaof  Amber  may  be  purchased. 
The  remains  of  the  ancient  Town 
are,  generally  speakiog.  subter- 
raoean;  and  were  chie^y  disco- 
vered by  Prince  Bisctiri*  Previous 
to  the  year  1669,  the  Castel  stood 
on  the  sea  shore,  near  the  mag- 
nificent Mole  formed  in. the  six- 
teenth century  by  an  Eruption 
of  Aetna,  and  contiguous  to  the 
ancient  Wall  of  the  Town,  with 
A  d^idous  Spns^  aird  Stream  of 
water  at  its  base.  !But  the  Lava 
of  1669,  whi<^  ran  from  the 
Monti^RosSi  (near  Nicolosi),  in  a 
direct  line  to  this  point,  accumu- 
lating till  it  rose  above  the  Wall 
(near  sixty  feet  high),  filling  up 
the  sea  to  a  vast  extent,  and  de- 
stroying the  Mole,  had  left,  near 
the  half-buried  Castle,  a  small 
aperture,  which  enabled  Prince 
Biscari  to  ascertain  where  the 
Wall  of  the  Town  was  situated : 
and,  in  consequence,  he  made  an 
excavation,  and  recovered  for 
his  compatriots  their  regretted 
Spring  of  wat^;  to  which  Travel- 
lers are  now  conducted  down, 
by  a  Staircase  of  sixty-three  Ste{)s 
in  the  midst  of  solid  Lava.  This 
Spring  is  perfectly  translucent 
Tne  Gre^  Theatre,  over  which 
modem  houses  are  now  built, 
appears  to  have  stood  on  the 
Bioe  of  a  hill,  and  was  larger 
than  the  Theatre  of  MarceUus 
at  Rome.  Its  columns  were  used 
by  Ruggiero  to  ornament  the 
CathedrS  erected  at  his  com- 
mand; and  the  hand  of  Ignorance 


seems  to  have  dtetroyed,  during 
the  dark  ages,  most  of  its  deco- 
rations. Three  Corridors  and  seven 
Rows  of  Seats  have  been  ■  ei^- 
cavated ;  and  enough  of  the  Scena 
remains  to  show  the  Three  Doors 
of  Entrance  for  the  actors.  An 
Aqueduct  is  Hkewise  discoveiv 
able  here.  The  present  Entrance 
is  by  the  ancient  Stairs  of  the 
Theatre;  and  to  the  right  of  th^se,  ' 
are  severid  other  detent  Steps, 
leading  to  the  Odeum^  which  was 
only. one  hundred  and  forty-five 
feet  in  diameter.  Both  Theatres 
were  constaructed  with  Aetna  Lava-; 
and  perhaps,  in  the  dramatic  ex- 
hibitions here,  Tisias,  surnamed 
Steaichoros,  who  resided  and  died 
at  Catania,  might  have  first  taught 
the  Chorus  to  become  station^ 
and  chant,  accompanied  by  mu- 
sic. Near  the  Porta  di  Aci,  like- 
wise called  Porta  Stesicorea,  from 
the  Tomb  of  Stesichorus  having 
heem.  placed  here,  are  subterra- 
nean remains  oi  the.  immense 
Amphitibeatre  erected  by  th^Ro- 
m£m  Colony  Augustus  establis- 
hed at  Catania.  But,  when  gla^ 
diatorial  shows  were  abolished, 
this  colossean  Edifice  was  neg- 
lected; and  at  lenght  became  a 
mass  of  ruins:  in  consequence 
of  which,  the  people  of  Catania 
asked  permission  of  Theodosius, 
to  use  some  of  the  materials  for 
repairing  their  walls;  which  pei?- 
mission  was  given,  and  profited 
by,  in  other  instances.  The  cir- 
cumference of  this  Edifice  is  re-, 
ported  to  have  been  a  thousand 
feet:  several  of  its  Corridors  are 
excavated ;  und  the  lowest  exhi- 
bits Dens  for  wild-beasts.  On 
the  western  side  are  lar^e  Chan- 
nels for  Water;  which  might  pro- 
bably have  been  let  into  the 
Arena  when  naval  combats  were 
represented.   The  Amphitheatre 
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was  buiH  on  the  side  of  a  hOl. 
In  tihe  Vapour  Baths,  excavated 
by  Prince  Biscari,  the  Waiting- 
room,  and  Fomaces,  still  exist: 
and  under  the  Gonvento  de'  Car- 
melitani  is  another  ancient  Struc- 
ture, supposed  to  have  belonged 
to  Public  Baths.  Its  form  is  octa- 
gonal: its  diameter  thirty-three 
feet ;  and  it  has  a  hemispherical 
Cupola.  The  style  of  the  Edi- 
fice, and  the  Inscriptions,  are  Ro- 
man. Behind  the  Monastero  dei 
Benedittini,  in  the  midst  of  Lava, 
are  several  Arches  of  a  magni- 
ficent Aqueduct,  which  brought 
water  to  Catania  from  Licoma, 
sixteen  miles  distant:  this,  too, 
is  Roman  work.  The  Garden  of 
the  late  P.  P.  Cappuccini  con- 
tains a  well-preserved  circular 
ancient  Tomb ;  together  with  rains 
of  an  ancient  Pyramid,  small, 
but  similar  in  construction  to 
those  of  Egypt  Toward  the  north- 
em  part  of  the  modem  City,  near 
the  Bastione  degP  Infetti,  are  re- 
mains of  a  large  Stracture  of 
excellent  Greek  masonry,  suposed 
to  be  part  of  the  celebrated 
Temple  of  Ceres,  to  which  fema- 
les only  were  allowed  access; 
and  whence  a  peculiarly  fine  Sta- 
tue of  the  goddess  was  stolen, 
by  Verres.  Westward,  beyond 
the  Walls  of  the  City,  are  a  consi- 
derable number  of  ancient  Tombs. 
At  the  Chiesa  della  Mecca  is  a 
well-preserved  Columbarium ;  and 
another  may  be  found  in  the 
Garden  belonging  to  the  Mino- 
ritL  Beyond  the  Palermo-Gate  of 
Gatania,  and  extending  for  some 
miles,  is  a  good  Carriage-road; 
and  the  whole  way  between  Ca- 
tania and  Termini  a  Carriage- 
road  is  forming. 

Persons  who  mean  to  ascend 
Aetna,  in  order  to  view  the  rising 
sun  from  its  summit,  should  pro- 


vide themselvM  with  strong  thic^- 
soled  half*boot8;  those  lined  with 
fiur  are  the  most  coiiifortable; 
gloves  lined  with  fur;  wooUen 
stocking;  and  travelling  caps 
lined  with  fur.  Thick  veils  are 
likewise  extremely  useftdto  guard 
the  eyes,  and  prevent  the  siuphu- 
reous  clouds  which  frequently  roll 
down  Aetna  from  affecting  the 
breath.  Light,  but  very  warm 
peMsses,  or  sreat-coats,  are  also 
needful;  and  Sicilian  travelling 
cloaks,  with  hoods,  the  whole 
made  of  leather,  are  particularly 
convenient,*  as  they  exclude  rain. 
A  strone  waUdng-stick,  with  an 
iron  spike  at  the  end,  is  likewise 
a  great  convenience  oetween  the 
Casa  degli  Inglesi  and  the  sum- 
mit of  the  Mountain.  Mattresses. 
Coverlids,  a  Tinder-box  and 
Matdies;  Lamp-oil,  a  Lantern 
containing  a  Lamp,  Water,  and 
a  Kettie  for  heallne  it;  Carbo- 
nella;  an  earthen  Pipldn  fitted 
with  strong  Soup  in  jeUy;  Coffee, 
Sugar,  Wine,  powernil  enough  to 
be  mixed  witn  hot  water,  and 
Rum,  or  Brandy,  for  the  Guides, 
are  necessary  appendages  to  this 
expedition.  TraveUers,  however, 
should,  on  no  consideration,  fol- 
low the  example  of  their  Guides, 
by  drinking  spirits,  to  fortify 
themselves  against  the  intense 
cold  in  the  uppermost  region  of 
Aetna;  as  the  purpose  would 
not  be  answered;  and  illnes 
might  probably  ensue. 

An  ascent  to  the  summit  of 
Aetna  is  unprofitable,  and  seldom 
practicable,  unless  the  weather 
be  serene  and  settied. 

This  mountain  rises  more  than 
ten  thousand  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  Pindar  mentions  -it 
as  an  active  volcano:  Homer  is 
silent  on  the  subject  Probably, 
therefore,  no  Eruption  had  taken 
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place  ia  Ins  days.  Plato's  first 
tisit  to  Sieily  onginated  merely 
from  a  wish  to  examine  the  Cra-, 
ter  of  Aetna;  and  Adrian  ascend- 
ed this  mountain  to  contemplate 
^e  rising  sun  from  its  summit 
Its  Base,  computed  to  be  above 
forty  leagues  in  circumference,  is 
full  of  Conical  Hills;  and  this  mrst 
Region  likewise  displays  Villages, 
Oardens,  Vineyards,  Fields  of 
Flax  and  Hemp,  Hedges  of  Aloes ; 
Olive  and  Orange-trees,  and  the 
Date-bearing  Palm.  The  second 
Region,  called  Bosco  di  Patemo 
is  covered  with  Ilexes;  and,  to- 
ward the  north,  with  Pines.  The 
soil  here  being  Lava  converted  by 
the  hand  of  Time  into  rich  vege- 
table earth,  yields  aromatic  Herbs, 
and  Flowers  of  various  descrip- 
tions, mingled  with  Fern :  but 
beyond  the  Grotta  delle  Capre, 
formerly  used  as  a  shelter  for 
Travellers,  the  trees  become  fewer 
m  number,  deformed,  and  dwarf- 
ish, till,  at  length,  they  degenerate 
into  shrubs,  and  are  lost  amidst 
volcanic  sand.  Here  commences 
The  third  Region,  consisting  of 
Scoriae,  Ashes,  and  Snow;  and 
leading  to  a  Platform,  in  the  cen- 
tre of  which  is  the  Crater.  The 
ascent  to  this  platform  presents  no 
difficulty  with  respect  to  its  steep- 
ness; but  the  excessive  coldness 
of  ihe  air  on  so  elevated  a  spot, 
and  the  gusts  of  wind,  and  clouds 
of  sulphur,  which  sometimes  as- 
sail Travall^rs,  are  distressing;  and 
if  not  properly  guarded  against, 
dangerous.  There  are  two  Re- 
fbges,  or  Resting  Places,  for 
Travellers  on  Aetna,  the  Casa  del- 
la  Neve,  consisting  of  one  room 
only,  about  thirty  feet  long,  and 
originally  built  to  shelter  peasants 
employed  in  collecting  snow;  and 
the  Casa  degli  Inglesi,  consisting 
of  three  rooms,  a  small  kitchen, 


and  a  stable  for  mules ;  and  erect- 
ed at  the  expense  of  Bmtish  Offi- 
cers quartered  in  Messina,  in 
1610.  The  warm  clothing  re- 
quisite for  Travellers  who  ascend 
to  the  Crater,  should  be  |»ut  on 
in  the  first  Refuge :  and  it  is  like- 
wise  advisable  to  have  extra- 
wrappers,  carried  by  the  Guides, 
to  be  worn  by  Travellers  on  their 
arrival  at  the  Crater. 

The  great  object  in  visiting 
Aetna  is  to  see,  from  its  sum- 
mit, the  rising  of  the  sun,  the 
Pyramid  formed  by  the  Shadow 
of  the  Cone,  and  the  panoramic 
View  over  the  whole  Island. 

To  the  east  of  the  path  which 
descends  from  the  Crater  are 
ruins,  called  La  Torre  del  Fi- 
losofo,  and  supposed  to  have  been 
an  Altar  or  Aedicula,  raised  by 
the  Romans,  when  they  possessed 
Sicily,  to  Aetnean  Jove. 

An  English  Gentleman  and  his 
Wife,  who  ascended  to  the  Crater 
of  Aetna  at  Mitsummer,  1826, 
give  the  following  report  of  their 
journey. 

"The  weather  being  favourable 
and  the  mountain  clear,  we  set 
out,  at  half-past  eight  in  the 
morning,  from  Catania;  where 
Fahrenheit's  thermometer  was  71: 
and  soon  leaving  the  new  road 
which  leads  to  Messina,  reached 
an  immense  sheet  of  Lava,  com- 
monly called  th^  Port  of  Ulys- 
ses, and  sui^posed  to  have  been 
that,  desonbed  by  Homer,  as 
'commodious;'  but  Aetna  has  so 
completely  filled  it  with  Lava, 
that  this  Port  cannot  easily  be 
traced.  From  Catania  to  Nico- 
loei  the  country  is  covered  with 
small  villages,  well  cultivated 
farms,  and  a  profiision  of  fruit: 
and  in  sigbtoiNicolosiisasmall 
Crater  of  an  inconsiderable  depth, 
near  the  road.  We  reached  N* 
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was  buiH  on  the  side  of  a  hill. 
In  tihe  Yapoor  Baths,  excavated 
by  Prince  Biscari,  the  Waiting- 
room,  and  Fomaces,  still  exist: 
and  under  the  Gonvento  de'  Gar- 
meUtoni  is  another  ancient  Stnic- 
tare,  supposed  to  have  belonged 
to  Pubhc  Baths.  Its  form  is  octa- 
gonal: its  diameter  thirty-three 
feet ;  and  it  has  a  hemispherical 
Cupola.  The  style  of  the  Edi- 
fice, and  the  Inscriptions,  are  Ro- 
man. Behind  the  Monastero  dei 
Benedittini,  in  the  midst  of  Lava, 
are  several  Arches  of  a  magni- 
ficent Aqueduct,  which  brouffht 
water  to  Catania  from  Licodia, 
sixteen  miles  distant:  this,  too, 
is  Roman  work.  The  Garden  of 
the  late  P.  P.  Cappucdni  con- 
tains a  well-preserved  circular 
ancient  Tomb ;  together  with  ruins 
of  an  ancient  Pyramid,  small, 
but  similar  in  construction  to 
those  of  Egypt  Toward  the  north- 
em  part  of  ^e  modem  City,  near 
the  Bastione  degl'  Infetti,  are  re- 
mains of  a  large  Structure  of 
excellent  Greek  masonry,  suposed 
to  be  part  of  the  celebrated 
Temple  of  Ceres,  to  which  fema- 
les only  were  allowed  access; 
and  whence  a  peculiarly  fine  Sta- 
tue of  the  goddess  was  stolen, 
by  Verres.  Westward,  beyond 
the  WaUs  of  the  City,  are  a  consi- 
derable number  of  ancient  Tombs. 
At  the  Chiesa  della  Mecca  is  a 
well-preserved  Columbarium ;  and 
another  may  be  found  in  the 
Garden  belongmg  to  the  Mino- 
ritL  Beyond  the  Palermo-Gate  of 
Gatania,  and  extending  for  some 
miles,  is  a  good  Carriage-road; 
and  the  whole  way  between  Ca- 
tania and  Termim  a  Carriage- 
road  is  forming. 

Persons  who  mean  to  ascend 
Aetna,  in  order  to  view  the  rising 
sun  m>m  its  summit,  should  pro- 


vide themselTM  with  strong  thic^- 
soled  half-boots;  those  lined  with 
fiur  are  the  most  coiiifortable; 
gloves  lined  with  fur;  wooUen 
stockings;  and  travelling  caps 
lined  with  fur.  Thick  veils  are 
likewise  extremely  useftdto  guard 
the  eyes,  and  prevent  the  sulphu- 
reous clouds  which  frequently  roll 
down  Aetna  from  affecting  the 
breath.  Lif^t,  but  very  warm 
peMsses,  or  nreat-coats,  are  also 
needful;  and  Sicflian  travelling 
cloaks,  with  hoods,  the  whole 
made  of  leather,  are  particularly 
convenient,'  as  they  exclude  rain. 
A  strone  walking-stick,  with  an 
iron  spike  at  the  end,  is  likewise 
a  great  convenience  between  the 
Casa  degli  Inglesi  and  the  sum- 
mit of  the  Mountain.  Mattresses, 
Coverlids,  a  Tinder-box  ana 
Matdies;  Lamp^oil,  a  Lantern 
containing  a  Lamp,  Water,  and 
a  Kettle  for  heatmg  it;  Carbo- 
nella;  an  earthen  Piplan  fiUed 
witiii  strong  Soup  inJeUy;  Coffee, 
Sugar,  Wine,  nowenul  enough  to 
be  mixed  witn  hot  water,  and 
Rum,  or  Brandy,  for  the  Guides, 
are  necessary  appendages  to  this 
expedition.  TraveUers,  however, 
should,  on  no  consideration,  fol- 
low the  example  of  their  Guides, 
by  drinking  spirits,  to  fortify 
themselves  against  the  intense 
cold  in  the  uppermost  region  of 
Aetna;  as  the  purpose  would 
not  be  answered;  and  illnes 
might  probably  ensue. 

An  ascent  to  the  summit  of 
Aetna  is  unprofitable,  and  seldom 
practicable,  unless  the  weather 
be  serene  and  settled. 

This  mountain  rises  more  than 
ten  thousand  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  Pindar  mentions  -it 
as  an  active  volcano:  Homer  is 
silent  on  the  subject  Probably, 
therefore,  no  Emption  had  taken 
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place  in  Ms  dayi  Plato's  first 
tisit  to  Sicily  onginated  merely 
from  a  wish  to  examine  the  Gra-. 
ter  of  Aetna;  and  Adrian  ascend- 
ed ^18  mountain  to  contemplate 
the  rising  sun  from  its  summit 
Its  Base,  computed  to  be  above 
forty  leases  in  circumference,  is 
fbU  of  Conical  Hills ;  and  this  first 
Region  likewise  displays  Villages, 
Oardens,  Vineyards,  Fields  of 
Flax  and  Hemp,  Hedges  of  Aloes ; 
Olive  and  Orange-trees,  and  the 
Date-bearing  Palm.  The  second 
Region,  calkd  Bosco  di  Patemo 
is  covered  with  Ilexes ;  and,  to- 
ward the  north,  with  Pines.  The 
soil  here  being  Lava  converted  by 
the  hand  of  Time  into  rich  vege- 
table earth,  yields  aromatic  Herbs, 
and  flowers  of  various  descrip- 
tions, mingled  with  Fern:  but 
beyond  the  Grotta  delle  Capre, 
formerly  used  as  a  shelter  for 
Travellers)  the  trees  become  fewer 
in  number,  deformed,  and  dwarf- 
ish, till,  at  length,  they  degenerate 
into  shrubs,  and  are  lost  amidst 
volcanic  sand.  Here  commences 
The  third  Region,  consisting  of 
Scoriae,  Ashes,  and  Snow;  and 
leading  to  a  Platform,  in  the  cen- 
tre of  which  is  the  Crater.  Tlie 
ascent  to  this  platform  presents  no 
difficulty  with  respect  to  its  steep- 
ness; but  the  excessive  coldness 
of  ihe  air  on  so  elevated  a  spot, 
and  the  gusts  of  wind,  and  clouds 
of  sulphur,  which  sometimes  as- 
sail Travallers,  are  distressing;  and 
if  not  properly  gui^ded  against, 
dangerous.  There  are  two  Re- 
fbges,  or  Resting  Places,  for 
Travellers  on  Aetna,  the  Casa  del- 
la  Neve,  consisting  of  one  room 
only,  about  thirty  feet  long,  and 
erigmally  built  to  shelter  peasants 
employed  in  collecting  snow;  and 
the  Casa  degli  Inglesi,  consisting 
of  three  romns,  a  nnaU  kitchen, 


and  a  stable  for  mules ;  and  erect- 
ed at  the  expense  of  British  Offi- 
cers quartered  in  Messina,  in 
1810.  The  warm  clothing  re- 
quisite for  Travellers  who  ascend 
to  the  Crater,  should  be  |»ut  on 
in  the  first  Refuge :  and  it  is  like- 
wise advisable  to  have  extra- 
wrappers,  carried  by  the  Guides, 
to  be  worn  by  Travellers  on  their 
arrival  at  the  Crater. 

The  great  object  in  visiting 
Aetna  is  to  see,  from  its  sum- 
mit, the  rising  of  the  sun,  the 
Pyramid  formed  by  the  Shadow 
of  the  Cone,  and  the  panoramic 
View  over  the  whole  Island. 

To  the  east  of  the  path  which 
descends  from  the  Crater  are 
ruins,  caUed  La  Torre  del  Fi- 
losofo,  and  supposed  to  have  been 
an  Altar  or  Aedicula,  raised  by 
the  Romans,  when  they  possessed 
Sicily,  to  Aetnean  Jove. 

An  English  Gentleman  and  his 
Wife,  who  ascended  to  the  Crater 
of  Aetna  at  Mitsummer,  1826, 
^ve  the  following  report  of  their 
journey. 

"The  weather  being  favourable 
and  the  mountain  clear,  we  set 
out,  at  half-past  eight  in  the 
morning,  from  Catania;  where 
Fahrenheit's  thermometer  was  71: 
and  soon  leaving  the  new  road 
which  leads  to  Messina,  reached 
an  immense  sheet  of  Lava,  com- 
monly called  th^  Pcwt  of  Ulys- 
ses, and  supposed  to  have  been 
that,  described  by  Homer,  as 
'connnodious;'  but  Aetna  has  so 
completely  filled  it  with  Lava, 
that  this  Port  cannot  easfiy  be 
traced.  From  Catania  to  Nico- 
lofii  die  country  is  covered  with 
small  villages,  well  cultivated 
fkrms,  and  a  proftision  of  fruit: 
and  in  sight  of  Nicolosi  is  a  small 
Crater  of  an  inconsiderable  depth, 
near  the  road.  We  reached  W- 
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«olo8i;  which  is  twelve  mUea  from 
Catauia,  at  a  quarter  past  eleyen: 
■and  at  ten  minutes  after  twelve, 
mounted  fresh  mules,  and  took 
two  Muleteers,  and  another  Guide. 
We  Uien  travelled  over  a  plain 
of  fine  sand ;  having,  on  our  left, 
Monte-Rosso,  whence  issued  the 
destructive  torrent  of  Lava,  which, 
in  1669,  overwhelmed  Catania. 
Clouds  now  began  to  form  on 
Aetna;  and  thunder  resounded 
like  cannon:  but,  nevertheless, 
our  Guides  said,  the  weather 
would  prove  favourable.  After 
crossing  afield  ofLava,werenched 
the  Bosco,  or  woody  Region, 
which  resembles  a  park:  and  here 
we  heard  the  Cucco  and  saw  May 
in  full  blossom:  but,  owing  to 
various  streams  of  Lava,  we  were 
obliged  to  take  a  zigzag  path,  in 
some  places  unpleasant  Tlie  Bosco 
consists  chiefly  of  stunted  ilexes; 
and  as  we  ascended  through  it, 
the  thunder  continued;  though  the 
clouds  did  not  conceal  the  sum- 
mit of  Monte-Agnola.  We  now 
perceived  a  sensible  difference  in 
temperature;  and,  before  our  ar- 
rival at  the  Kefoge,  the  thermo- 
meter fell  to  66.  This  Re&ge, 
seven  miles  from  Nicolosi,  and 
called  the  Casa  della  Neve,  we 
reached  at  a  quarter  before  two. 
Placing  our  Mattresses  on  the  pa- 
vement,we  went  to  bed.  The  Guides 
and  Muleteers  ^ept  round  an  im- 
mense fire,  on  the  outside  of  the 
Hut;  and  at  ten  o'clock  at  night 
we  got  up^  took  coffee  and  bread, 
and  put  on  warm  clothing.  The 
clouds  had  dispersed;  the  stadrs 
shone  brightly;  and  the  Guides 
daid,  Die  should  have  a  fine  asr 
cent;,  especially  as  the  wind  (the 
tiling  of  all  others  they  fear  most) 
had  subsided;,  At  half-past  eleven, 
when  the  moon  rotse,  we  set  out; 
leaving  our  mattresses,  etc  in  the 


care  of  a  iad^.  and,  before  quit* 
ting  the  Bosco,  we  passed  the 
Grotta  delle  Capre,  a  small  Cave 
formed  by  Lava.  On  quitting  the 
Bosco,  we  found  the  degree  of 
cold  increase;  the  ascent  like- 
wise became  steeper;  and  a  slight 
wind  arose.  Here  the  moon,  re- 
flected in  the  Biviere  diLentini, 
was  a  beautiful  object  Previous 
to  reaching  the  snow  the  ascent . 
became  much  steeper;  the  cold 
increased,  and  one  of  our  party 
lost,  for  a  short  time,  the  use  of 
a  finger.  On  reaching  the  snow, 
we  found  it  hard,  and  very  slip- 
pery; insomuch  that  the  mules 
could  scarce  keep  upon  their  legs : 
however,  we  arrived  without  any 
accident  at  the  Casa  degli  Inglesi 
(during  Summer  the  usual  sleep- 
ing-place on  Aetna)  about  a  quar« 
ter  past  two  in  the  morning.  The 
distance  from  the  Casa  della  Neve 
to  the  Casa  degli  Inglesi  is^ight 
miles.  The  floors  of  the  latter 
Refuge  were  covered  with  ice: 
and  the  chairs  and  table  wet  with 
drippings  from  the  roof.  Having 
made  a  fire  and  boiled  some 
snow,  we  took  soup,  and  warm 
wine  and  water:  after  which, 
leaving  the  mules  IntheRefiige, 
we  proceeded,  at  three  o'clock, 
on  foot,  to  walk  to  the  Oater 
which  occupy  about  an  hour. 
Between  the  Refuge  and  the  Base 
of  the  Cone  we  crossed  a  con- 
siderable tract  of  frozen  Snow 
and  Lava;  finding  the  walk  over 
the  former  not  unpleasant;  but, 
owing  to  the  want  of  daylight, 
it  was  very  troublesome  to. cross 
the  Lava.  On  am)roaebing  the 
summit  of  the  Cone  we  found 
ourselves  in  a  cloud  of  sulphur ; 
and  were  ordered,  by  the  guides 
to  move  quickly  to  the  westward; 
by  doing  which  We.  soon  got  oift 
of  this  smoke,  so  dense,  that  it 
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lUmly  Umded  HSifer  the  fnomont 
Tlfte  edge  of  the  Ck>iije  of  Aetnib 
is,  much  wider  than  tJiat  of  Vesa- 
vius,  lest  sandy^  and  the  path 
vowd  it  perfecilF  siife  to  walk 
upon.  The  ascent  likewise,  though 
lQfi0BE5is  {ureferable  to  that  of  Ye- 
soma ;  being  firmer,  and  abound- 
ing 'with  large  stones,  which  af- 
ford; good  footlne.  We  sat  down 
on  the  Lava,  which  was  heated 
by  its  numerous  vapour  aper- 
tures; but,  nevertheless,  could,  not 
keep  ourselves  tolerably  warm, 
in  a  quarter  of  an  hoiur,  how- 
ever, a  gleam  of  light  over  Ca- 
labna,  announced  a  brilliant  sun- 
rise :  and,  though  the  sun  was 
partially  concealed  bv  clouds^ 
their  tints  increased  me  beauty 
of  the  scene.  Other  clouds,  floating 
on  the  sea,  looked  like  wool,  and 
almost  hid  the  tops  of  Lipari  and 
Yulcano;  but  these  clouds  soon 
^ipersed ;  and  we  then  saw  Strom- 
boh,  and  the.  neighbouring  Is- 
lands, distinctly.  Our  view  over 
the  circuit  of  oicily  was  magni- 
ficent. Every  mountain  we  looked 
upon  seemed  shrunk  to  a  hillock; 
but  Melazzo,  Castro-Giovanni,  the 
Biviere  di  Lentini,  Augusta,  and 
ancient  Syra,cusae,  were  very  con- 
spicuous objects.  When  the  wind 
cleared  away  the  vapours,  we  oc- 
casionally saw  down  tilie  Grater 
of  Aetna;  which,  in  some  places, 
is  not  precipitous :  to  walk  round 
it  occupies  about  an  hour ;  but  it 
has  none  of  the  grandeur  dis- 
played by  the  Crater  of  Vesuvius, 
which  is  nearly  twice  its  si^e, 
with  respect  to  circun^erence.  A 
most  curious  and  singular  sight 
was  the  shadow  of  the  Cone  of 
Aetna,  in  the  shape  of  a  Pyra- 
mid)  formeid,  apparentljr  at  a  dis- 
tance, over  the  soudi  side  of  Si- 
cily. ^8  the  sun  rose,  thid  Pyrar 
mid  decreased  in  height   The 


thenBometer,  on  the  summit  oi 
Aetna,  fell  to  thirty.  We  qnitted 
this  stupendous  scene  witii  the 
greatest  regret :  ^d  passing,  onee 
more^  through  sulphur  vapour^ 
commenced  our  descent,at  a  steady 
walking  pace.  The  loftiness  of 
the  Cone  was  now  apparent;  and 
we  felt  surprised  to  see  how 
hi|^  we  had  asjsended  After  tak^* 
ingrefi^eshments  at  the  Casa  degli 
Inglesi^  we  remounted  our  mules* 
Hence  the  descent  was  rapid; 
snow  nearly  covered  the  Piano 
delLago;  and)  passing  Monta- 
guista^  we  went  close  to  piles  of 
Lava,  and  had  the  steepest  part 
of  Aetna  to  descend:  but  about 
eight  in  the  morning  we  reached 
the  Bosco;  took  off  our  extras 
clothing  at  the  Oaaa  della  Neve, 
and  arrived,  by  ten  o'clock,  at 
Di^icolosi;  where,  not  being  ex- 
pected till  a  much  later  hour, 
we  were  detained  some  time  in 
changing  the  mules.  During  the 
descent  it  was  interestiug  to  ob- 
serve the  numerous  Graters ;  but, 
proceeding  rapidly  without  di-» 
verging  from  our  course  to  exa- 
mine any  of  them,  we  reached 
Catania  a  quarter  before  one. 
The  thermometer  in  the  shade 
at  Catania,  about  an  hour  after 
our  arrival,  was  77." 

A  party  of  English  Gentlemen, 
who  ascended,  to  the  Crater  of 
Aetna  the  end  pf  November^  1824^ 
under  the  direction  oi  Abbate, 
give  the  following  account  of  their 
journey. 

<<Bemg  advised,  by  Abbate,  to 
sleep  at  the  first  Kefuge,  the  Casa 
della  Neve,  we  did  not  siet  out 
from  Catania  till  eleven. in. the 
morning.  The  conical  hills  in  the 
first  JKegion  of  Aetna  appear  to 
be  formed  by  ashes,  stones,  <&&, 
which  the  earth  emits  at  the 
point  where  it   opened  to  dis^ 
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charge  lava:  and,  after  a  certain 
lengSi  of  time,  curioas  crystals 
are  found  in  these  hiUs.  Dining 
at  Nicolosi,  we  recommenced  our 
joumer  soon  enough  to  arrive 
TUfit  before  night  at  the  Oasa  delia 
i^eve;  which  stands  at  the  top  of 
the  Bosco.  This  Refuge  is  a  hut 
with  half  its  tiles  off;  and  the 
table,  chairs,  and  door,  it  once 
possessed,  have  all  been  burnt  by 
half  frozen  Travellers.  Here  were 
ourselves,  and  six  mules,  the 
Muleteers,  the  Guides,  &c. ;  a  fire 
made  with  green  wood,  and  a 
thick  smoke,  which  threatened 
to  stifle  us  all,  for  it  would  not 
draw-  through  the  holes  among 
the  tiles;  and  the  Hut  has  no 
chimney.  We  had  provided  mat- 
tresses :  and  after  supper  lay  down 
to  sleep,  if  we  could,  wrapped  in 
our  leathern  Sicilian  cloaks ;  which 
proved  most  usefeL  The  Guides, 
Muleteers,  &c.  sat  round  the  fire : 
and  soon  after  two  o'clock  in  the 
mominff  we  all  started  for  the 
Casa  degli  Inglesi;  which  our 
Guides  told  us  was  a  three  hours' 
ride.  On  quitting  the  Bosco,  we 
found  the  cold  excessive;  inso- 
much that  it  was  scarce  possible 
to  speak,  till  we  reached  the 
shelter  of  the  Casa  degli  Inglesi. 
Here,  one  of  the  servants  became 
sick  and  giddy;  and  one  of  the 
Gentlemen  found  his  feet  so  com- 
pletely benumbed  that  it  was  some 
time  before  he  recovered  the  use 
of  them.  However,  this  Refoge 
was  in  better  repair  than  the 
other;  and  a  good  fire  cheered 
us  alL  The  situation  of  the  Casa 
degli  Inglesi  is  so  elevated  that 
even  during  Summer,  when  Tra- 
vellers usually  sleep  here,  they 
are  obliged  to  have  fires.  On 
quitting  this  Refuge,  we  found 
the  weather  good;  and  experien- 
ced no  inconvenience  in  our  as- 


cent to  the  Crater,  except  a  dif- 
ficoity  of  breathing;  and  this 
partly  resulted  from  the  hoods  of 
the  Sidfian  cloaks,  whidi  the  ex- 
treme cold  compelled  us  to  pot 
on.  The  sun  had  risen  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  before  we  reached  the 
summit  of  Aetna,  and  was  a  little 
(though  a  very  little)  clouded; 
but  overhead,  and  aU  around  us, 
we  had  a  beautiful  clear  sky,  ex- 
cept toward  the  north,  where 
douds  lay  close  upon  the  land. 
It  was  a  few  minutes  past  eight 
when  we  arrived  at  the  Grater; 
whence  huge  volumes  of  sulphu- 
reous smoke  were  issuing:  and 
the  wind,  being  high,  involved 
us  in  a  small  portion  of  this 
smoke,  toward  the  latter  part  of 
our  ascent.  The  Crater  is  angu- 
lar, and  of  a  prodigious  depth;  it 
was  partially  obscured  by  va- 
pours; which,  on  rising  into  the 
air,  were  tinted  with  a  variety  of 
brilliant  colours  by  the  sun :  but 
the  cold  was  so  intense  t^t  we 
could  scarce  continue  for  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  in  this  exalted  si- 
tuation (where  Fahrenheit's  ther- 
mometerfell  to  16) ;  although  our 
feet,  from  havig  sunk  some  way 
into  the  sooty  ground,  were  warm : 
and  on  removing  part  of  the  soot 
to  look  for  sulphur  spars,  we 
found  the  heat  as  strong  as  the 
hand  could  bear.  These  speci- 
mens of  sulphur  are  the  most 
beautiful,  and  the  most  deceptive 
things  imaginable :  for  tiieir  deli- 
cate and  lovely  bloom  rubs  off 
with  the  slightest  friction.  On 
our  descent  we  visited  the  Torre 
delle  Filosofo,  thence  proceeding 
eastward,  till  tiie  Guides  bandiq^ 
our  eyes,  and  led  us  to  apomt, 
the  Brink  of  the  Yal  del  Bue, 
where,  on  sight  being  restored^ 
we  beheld  a  lofty  precipice,  and 
a  tremendous  Crater.  Hence  we 
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descended  to  tbe  Gasa  della  Neve: 
andyiheday  being  much  advanced, 
were  imder  the  necessity  of  sleep- 
ing at  NicoloaL 

On  leaving  Catania,  Travelers 
UBually  proceed  to  Giarra,  a  dis- 
tance of  twenty-four  miles.  Be- 
tween Catania  and  L'Ognina, 
which  stands  on  part  of  the  side 
of  what  is  called  (perhaps  erro- 
neously) the  Port  of  Ulysses,  the 
road  traverses  the  Lava  of  1669; 
and  soon  after  passes  Castello  di 
Aci,  a  strongly  situated  Fortress 
btdlt  upon  ancient  Lava  which 
ran  into  the  sea,  and  surrounded 
on  three  sides  by  that  element 
The  next  objects  of  interest,  dur- 
ing this  ride,  are  the  Scopuly  Cy- 
clopum,  at  Trizza.  The  largest 
of  these  Islands  is  volcanic  and 
basaltic;  and  the  substruction  is 
a  species  of  yellowish  chalk,  which 
contains  small  crystals.  On  the 
summit  is  a  Spring  of  fresh  water. 
The  next  Island  contains  very  fine 
basaltic  Columns.  In  all  there 
are  seven  Islands  adjoining  each 
other;  though  only  three  bear  the 
name  of  Scopuli.  Some  writers 
conjecture  that  these  are  the 
Bocks  described  by  Homer,  as 
being  near  the  Cave  of  the  Canni- 
bal, rolyphemus,  who  feasted  on 
the  ill-fated  followers  of  Ulysses : 
but  as  these  Rocks  are  decidedly 
Volcanic,  and  apparently  the  off- 
spring of  Aetna,  they  could  not 
luive  existed  till  long  after  Ho- 
mer's death.  Between  Trizza  and 
Ad  Beale  the  road  crosses  huge 
blocks  of  ancient  Lava  mixed  with 
thick  turf;  which  renders  the 
footing  for  mules  in  several  places 
very  unpleasant  Near  Aci  Keale, 
on  the  sea  shore,  is  another  object 
of  interest,  the  Scali  di  Aci,  or 
Steps  of  Acis:  according  to  fabu- 
lous history  the  spot  where  that 
Shepherd  was  murdered  by  his 


EivaL  These  Stqps  consist  of  an- 
cient strata  of  Lava,  one  above 
another,  with  a  layer  of  vegetable 
earth  between  each.  There  are, 
at  least,  nine  strata:  aU  formed 
by  different  eruptions :  and  a  con* 
siderable  time  must  have  elapsed 
between  each  Eruption,  to  have 
allowed    the  formation  of  soil. 
The  mule-track  in  the  environs  of 
Aci,  though  it  traverses  beds  of 
Lava,  is  not  bad :  and  the  coun- 
try,  the  whole    way   hence  to 
Giarra,  is  beautiful.  This  Towa 
contains  a  tolerable  Hotel,  fur- 
nished with  clean  beds;  and  the 
neatness  of  the  houses,  and  Oie 
number   of  vessels   building  in 
the  Port,  announce  the  prosperity 
of  the  inhabitants,  After  sleeping 
here,  Travellers  usually  make  an 
Excursion,  which  occupies  about 
five  hours,  to  visit  some  ngantic 
Chesnut-trees,  one  of  which  is 
called  Castagno  di  cento  Cavalli. 
It  now  looks  like  six  trees  close 
together;  and  the  fact  seems  to 
be,  that  it  is  a  fine  old  Stock, 
whence  the  common  kind  of  ches- 
nut  underwood  was  cut ;  and  that 
six  prays  were  allowed  to  form 
the  six  trees  in  question;  which 
are  computed  to  be  a  hundred 
and  ninety  feet  in  circumf^ence 
at  three    feet  from  the   earth. 
Near  this  Tree  are  others,  of  an 
extraordinary  size:  but  tlie  soil 
being  the  richest  in  Sicily,  all 
its    productions    luxuriate.    The 
distance  from  Giarra  to  the  Ches- 
nut-trees is  about  six  miles :  and 
although  the  path  is  steep,  and 
the  footing  for  mules   slippery 
and   disagreeable,    the  peculiar 
beauty  of  the  country  renders  the 
ride  delightful.  Travellers  tempted 
to  rest  half  a  day  at  Giarra,  usu- 
ally take,  next  morning,  a  cir- 
cuitous route,  by  going  to  Fran- 
cavilla;  another  cfiligntfiil  ride; 
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and  tbence  to  Oi^dini,*'  which 
is  only  eleven  miles  from  Giarra: 
thongh,   taking    the    circuitous 
route,  this  ride  occupies  eleven 
hours :  but  Travellers  are  amply 
repaid  by  the  beauty  of  the  scene. 
The  mule-track  from  Giarra  to 
Francavilla  passes  through  Cala- 
tabiano,  a   picturesque    village, 
overhung  by  a  Castle :  thence  it 
follows  the  course  of  the  river 
Alcantara,  up  a  lovely   valley, 
iidomed  with  a  view  of  Motta, 
crowning  a  lofty  rock ;  and  like- 
wise with  a  view  of  CastigliOne, 
finely  placed  on  a  conical  mount. 
After  crossing  a  wild  brook,  with 
a  cascade,  this  sweetly  variegated 
path  reaches  Francavilla;  where 
Travellers  should  ascend  the  hill, 
to   see  a  magnificent  prospect; 
in  which  the  Capuchin  Convent 
forms  the  grand  object.  Travellers 
may  vary   this  scaie,  by  going 
to  Francavilla  on  one  side  of  the 
Alcantara,  and  returning  on  the 
other.  Thrown  over  the  river  is 
an  ancient  Bridge,  now  a  pile  of 
ruins,  whence  the  retrospective 
view  may,  with  truth,  be  called 
enchanting.   The   distance  from 
Giarra  to  Francavilla  is  eighteen 
miles:  and  thence  to    Giardini, 
ten.  Afker  sleeping  at  the  latter 
'ace  Travellers  usually  proceed 
rough  Taormina  to  Messina,  a 
stance  of  thirty-four  miles. 
Taormina,    about   two    miles 
»m    Giardini,   and    approched 
a  steep  ascent,  is  beautifully 
}d  strongly  situated  on  the  de- 
ivity  of  wild  and  lofty  rocks,  in 
•, salubrious   air,  and    crowned 
^'""^    an    ancient  Castle.    This, 
^o^  inconsiderable,    Town  was 
once  tJie  magnificent  City  of  Tau- 
J^onnnium,  supposed  to  have  been 
^^   called  from  the  small  river 
""nunius.  which  flows  near 
2anclean6,  andHybleans, 


in  th^  age  of  the  eMer  Bionysingv 
built  this  City,  aonidst  hilts,  at 
thM  period  celebrated  for  the 
grapes  they  produced,  and  the 
prospects  they  exhibited;  and. 
at  the  present  moment,  the  red 
wine  of  Taormina  is  excellent 
Here  are  interesting  monuments: 
of  antiquity.  The  Kaumachia,  four 
hundred  and  twenU-fite  palmi 
long,  and  one  hundred  and  ni- 
nety-six broad,  is  a  parallelogram, 
containing,  on  one  side,  tairty- 
seven  Niches,  alternately  large 
and  small  Channels  of  masonry 
to  conduct  water  into  the  Edi- 
fice are  likewise  discorenible ; 
and  the  whole  structure  appears 
to  be  Roman,  some  of  tlie  ^ricka 
having  Boinan  characters^stam- 
ped  upon  them.  Above  the  Nau-' 
machia  are  remains  of  ^ve  Pis- 
cinae: similar  in  form,  but  not 
in  size:  they  were  lin«d  with  tibo 
Opus  Signinum ;  and  the  smallest 
of  the  five  is  in  the  best  preser- 
vation. A  row  of  eight  Pillars  di* 
vides  it  into  two  Aisles,  one  hund- 
red and  twenty-eight  palmi  long, 
forty-eight  wide,  and  ^irty  high; 
and  the  apertures  for  the  en* 
trance  of  the  water  are  visible;. 
The  Church  of  S.  Pancrazio  is 
evidently  the  Cella  of  an  ancient 
Grecian  Temple,  of  which  th« 
Walls  are  stUl  preserved:  they 
consist  of  large  blocks  of  winte* 
marble,  joined  togetiber  without 
cement;  and  are  supposed  to  have 
been  taken  from  the  famous  mar<^ 
ble  Quarry  in  this  neighbourhood. 
Contiguous  to  the  Church  are 
ruins  of  an  Aqueduct,  and  like» 
wise  remains  of  a  Wall  cased 
with  white  marble,  and  probably 
the  ruins  of  a  Temple  erected 
to  Apollo,  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Naxos,  when  they  foimd  an  Asy* 
lum  in^Taurominium.  The  size  of 
this  Structure  seems  to  have  beea 
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immense.  In  the  V&lley,  which 
leads  to  Messina;  are  two  ancient 
<|aadrilateral  Tomhs.  But  the  most 
precious  monument  of  antiquity 
now  left  in  Tauromininm  is  its 
Theatre.  A  peculiar  hollow,  in  the 
upper  part  of  a  rock,  was  cho- 
sen for  the  site  of  this  Edifice; 
which  stands  ahove  the  modem 
Town,  in  a  lovely  situation,  com- 
manding a  view  of  the  Straits 
of  Messina,  Giarra,  Aci,  Aetna, 
and  the  whole  country  near  Taor- 
mina,  which  is  highly  Cultivated, 
and  richly  clothed  with  olive  and 
mulberrytrees.  The  shape  of  the 
Theatre  is  semi-circular,  the  or- 
der of  architecture  Corinthian. 
The  Scena  (of  masonry,  and  ne- 
arly perfect)  had  three  entrances 
•from  the  Postscenium;  the  centre 
'door  being  large,  the  others  small. 
Between  the  large  door,  and  each 
of  the  small  ones,  were  three 
niches;  and  beyona  each  of  the 
small  doors  was  a  Niche.  Th« 
Proscenium  is  only  five  palmi  in 
breadth ;  but  might,  nevertheless, 
have  been  large  enough  to  con- 
tain the  Chorus:  the  Orchestra, 
likewise,  is  narrow  in  proportion 
to  the  rest  of  the  Edifice.  Under 
the  Proscenium  and  Scena  is  a 
subterranean  Passase,  or  Gallery, 
in  part  open  to  the  Theatre.  The 
use  'of  this  Gallery  is  not  known; 
but  some  antiquaries  suppose  it 
was  for  the  Prompter:  and  that 
he  read  the  parts,  while  the  Ac- 
tors merely  supplied  gesticula- 
tion. The  Scenic  Masks,  however, 
comprising  a  kind  of  speaking 
trunipet,  and  universally  worn  by 
all  the  ancient  Actors,  Mutes  ex- 
cepted, prove  this  last  conjecture 
groundless;  although  the  Promp- 
ter's station,  notwithstanding, 
might  have  been  here.  Under  the 
Theatre  are  an  Aqueduct,  and  a 
Reservoir  for  water:  and  on  each 


fiank  of  the  Sdena  are  sqitare 
Sttuctores,  probably  Dressing^r 
rooms  for  the  Actors,  and  With* 
drawing-rooms  lor  the  audience 
in  case  of  bud  weather.  None  o£ 
the  Seats  remain.  The  Walls  ap^ 
pear  to  have  been  covered  with 
white  marble,  fra^ents  of  whieb 
are  visible :  and  m  oonsequence 
of  an  excavation  made  during  the 
years  1748  and  1749,  a  consider 
rable  number  of  Columns  of  Gra- 
nite, CipQllino,  Pprta-Santa,  and 
Saravenza  Marble,  were  found 
here:  a  variety  of  other  archi* 
tectural  ornaments  have  been  dis- 
covered, sufficient  to  evince  the 
magnificence  of  this  Thet^tre;  and 
such  is  its  perfection,  with  regard 
to  the  conveyance  of  sound,  that 
words  uttered  in  the  lowest  tone 
of  voice,  on  or  near  tiie  Scena,. 
are  heatd  distinctly,  even  in  the 
Corridor  which  terminates  thj9 
Edifice.  Hence  to  the  seacoeist 
the  descent  is  very  rapid:  and 
after  passing  a  hedge  of  oleanders 
in  front  of  some  cottages,  and  a, 
Fortification  called  Fort  Alessio, 
and  constructed  by  the  English^ 
Travellers  usually  rest  themselvea 
and  their  mules  for  two  or  three, 
hours  at  a  place  feurteeb  miles: 
from  Giardini,  and  then  proceed, 
through  a  beautiful  country,  to 
Messina. 

Messina,  called  by  the  Siculi 
Zancle  (a  Sickle),  from  its  Beach, 
formed  like  a  crescent,  was  found- 
ed, according  to  tradition,  sixteen 
hundred  years  before  the  Chris- 
tian era:  and  some  of  the  classic 
writers  report  that  Anaxilaus, 
Sovereign  of  Rhegium,  made  war 
against  tibe  Zancleans,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Messenians  of 
Peloponnesus;  and,  after  proving 
decisively  victorious,  called  the 
conquered  city  Messana.  in  com- 
pliment to  his  allies.  Tnis  event 
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is  supposed  to  have  taken  place 
abont  four  hundred  years  pre- 
yions  to   the  Christian  era.  In 
aftortimes  the  Mamertini  (merce- 
nary soldiers)  took  possession  of 
Messana,  snbseqnent  to   which, 
it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Ro- 
mans ;  and  was,  for  a  considerable 
period,  their  chief  hold  in  Sicily. 
The  modem  Messenians   aided 
Count  Roger  in  deliyering  their 
country  from  the  Saracenic  yoke ; 
and  were  recompensed  with  great 
privileges,  some  of  which  they 
still  retain.  But  the  misfortunes 
of  Messina,  in  modem  times,  have 
been  great  The  Plague,  in  1743, 
swept  away  full  fifty  thousand  of 
its  citizens:  and  the  earthquakaof 
1783  nearly  destroyed  its  magni- 
ficent   Quay,    and   most    of  its 
superb    edinces.   The    splendid 
erescent  of  houses,  fronting  the 
Marina,  was  reduced  to  piles  of 
ruins  ;'and  the  narrow  streets  were 
universally  blocked  up  by  fallen 
buildings;  though  some   of  the 
public  stroctures,  owing  to  their 
solidity,  remained  standing;  and 
among  these  was  the  Cathedral : 
but  the  almost  total  destmction 
of  private   dwellings   compelled 
the  inhabitants  to  encamp  in  huts 
of  wood.   The   dreadful   effects 
of  this  earthquake  were  not  oc- 
casioned by  one  ishock  only,  but 
by  several,  which  succeeded  each 
other  from  the  fifth  to  the  seventh 
of  February,  The  first  was  the 
most  violent:  providentiaUy,  how- 
ever^  an  interval  of  a  few  minutes, 
between   the   first  and   second, 
enabled  the  inhabitants  to  escape 
firom  their  tottering  houses,  and 
take  refuge  in  the  country.  At 
the  entrance   of  the   Straits  of 
Messina,  on  the  Calabrian  side,  a 
violent  shock  of  this  earthqusdce 
Koitior  fplt  about  noon,  the  people 
hbourhood  fled  to  the 


sea  shore;  where  they  remained 
in  safety   till   eight  o'clock   at 
night;  when,  owing  to  another 
shotk,  the  sea  swelled  immensely, 
and    suddenly    precipitated    its 
waves  upon  the  beacnf 'ingulph- 
ing  upward  of  a  thousand  per- 
sons: and  the  same  tremendous 
swell  sunk  the  vessels  in  the  port 
of  Messina,  and    destroyed  the 
Mole.  The  dogs  in  Calabria  ap- 
peared to  anticipate  this   awfiil 
convulsion  of  nature,  by  howling 
piteously :  the  sea-fowl  fled  to  the 
mountains:  and  a  noise  like  that 
of  carriage-wheels  running  round 
with  great  velocity  over  a  stone 
pavement,  preceded  the  first  shock 
of  the  earthquake :  while,  at  the 
same  moment,  a  aense  cloud  of 
vapour  rose  from  Calabria,  gra-« 
dually  extending  to  the  Faro,  and 
the  Town  of  Messina.  The  loss 
of  property  here,  public  and  pri- 
vate, was  incalculable:  splendid 
churches,  works  of  Art,  libraries, 
and  records,  being  all  involved  in 
the  common  ruin:  but  such  was 
the  probity  of  the  Messenian  Mer- 
chants, that  no  one  of  them  de- 
clared himself  a  bankmpt,  in  con- 
sequence of  this  severe  visitation, 
Messina  is    most    beautifully 
situated  in  a  climate  at  all  seasons 
salubrious;  and  cooler  than  any 
other  part  of  Sicily  during  sum- 
mer. The  houses  are  large  and 
commodius :  the  environs  abound 
with   lovely    and    shady  prome- 
nades; the  necessaries  of  life  are. 
generally    speaking,  cheap    and 
abundant:  the  fish  is  particularly 
good;  and  the  people  are  lively, 
intelligent,  penetrating,  and  cour- 
teous; especially  to  the   British 
Nation.  Travellers,   on  arriving 
at  Me8sina,iisually  visit  the  Faroi 
to  which  there  is  a  Carriage-roaa 
made  by  the  British  Troops,  when 
stationed  here :  and  this  drive  oc<' 
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copies  something)  more  than  an 
hour.  On  walking  to  the  Lights 
house,  it  is  not  diMcoh  to  discern 
the  Corrent  now  reported  to  run 
in  and  out  of  the  Straits,  alter- 
nately every  six  hours:  and  this 
Current  at  less  than  a  mile  from 
the   shore,  occasions   Breakers, 
called  Gharyhdis;  but  no  longer 
dangerous.   Scylla,  on  the   op- 
posite coast,  and  about  three  miles 
distant,  has  the  appearance  of  a 
gigantic  Rock,  separated,  by  some 
accidental  circumstance,  from  the 
main  land.  The  Promenade   on 
the   Marina    displays    exquisite 
scenery,  and  a  ma^iificent  Port 
crowded  with  shipping .  The  €a- 
thedrfd,  a  spacious  Edifice,  con- 
tains a  Marble  Pulpit,  by  Gagini ; 
and  a  Hiarh-altar  richly  embel- 
lished wiw  Florentine  Mosaics, 
and  six  Columns  of  Lapis  Lazuli, 
st^porting  a  representation  of  the 
Madonna,  under  a  gold  canopy. 
The  Plate  in  the  Sacristy  is  Uie 
Capo  d'Opera  of  Guevara.  The 
Church  belonging  to  the  Convent 
of  S.  Gregorio    contains  a  fine 
Copy  of  the  celebrated  Picture  of 
that  Saint  at  Bologna.  The  No- 
Yiziato  de'  Gesuiti  is  deliciously 
situated ;  and  possesses  a  few  good 
Pictures  of  the  Roman  School. 
The  Town,  backed  by  highly  cul- 
tivated  and  thickly  wooded  moun- 
tains, looks  to  peculiar  advantage 
from  the  Ramparts  near  the  Cita- 
del ;  which,  on  this  side,  is  strong- 
ly fortified.    Silks;  knitted  silk 
stockings;  light  cloth;  and  car- 
pets similar  to  those  of  Turkey, 
are  fabricated  at  Messina.  The 
Walk  to  the  Telegraph  and  that 
to  Tinamara,  command  fine  views. 
The  Roads,  or,  more  accurately 
speaking,  the  mule-tracks  round 
Messina,  generally  lie  in  the  beds 
of  torrents ;  after  hard  rain   ex- 
tremely dangerous ;  though  seve- 


ral houses  are  scattered  on  their 
biuaks:  the  bridle-road  to  Me- 
lazzo  is,  however,  good ;  and  the 
Town  worth  visiting,  as  the  des- 
centthither  displays  bold  scenery ; 
and  the  Place  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  ancient  Myle,  where 
Ulysses's  Companions  slew  die 
Oxen  of  the  Sun :  and  between 
Melaszo  and  Lipari  was  the  battle 
fought  by  Octavius  Caesar  and 
Marcus  Agdppa,  against  Sextus 
Pompey,  which  put  an  end  to  the 
power  of  that  piratical  Comman- 
der; who  fled,  by  night,  to  Me- 
lazzo,  and  thence  took  refuge 
with  Mark  Antony.  Melazzo  is 
enriched  by  a  Thunny  Fishery, 
from  the  middle  of  April  tO'  the 
end  of  June;  and  frt)m  the  be- 
ginning of  August  till  September. 

An  excursion,  by  water,  is 
frequently  made  from  Messina,  to 
visit  Scylla,  and  land  at  Rheggio. 
about  four  leagues  distant,  ana 
whither  it  is  sometimes  necessary 
to  be  towed  up  by  oxen,  on  ac- 
count of  the  strength  of  the  Cur- 
rent Rheggio,  anciently  Rhegium, 
displays  melancholy  traces  of  the 
earthquake  of  17S3.  The  Cathedral 
deserves  notice:  the  University 
contains  curious  imitations  of 
Plants:  the  Manufactory  of  Ber- 
gamotte  Oil  is  worth  seeing ;  and 
in  this  Town  Travellers  are  shown 
a  house,  called  the  birth-place  of 
Ariosto;  although  Reggio  in  Italy 
(Rhegium  Lepidi)  is  generally 
supposed  to  be  tne  spot  where 
that  great  Poet  was  born.  The 
Country  about  Rheggio  merits 
observation^ 

Travellers,  in  order  to  com- 
plete their  Tour  round  the  sea- 
coast  of  Sicily,  usually  prefer  em- 
barking in  a  Speronaro  a  very 
safe  k£d  of  boat,  with  from  six 
to  ten  oars,  according  to  its  size, 
and   a  helmsman,    at   Messina, 
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fignre  of  a  Woman,  and  aowtber 
that  ^f  a  Rabbit.  The  Church  be- 
longing to  the  large  and  weaHhj 
Convent'  of  S.  Nicola  d'Asena  is 
three,  hundred  and  fifty  English 
feet  in  length,  by  two  hundred 
and  forty  in  width;  and  contains 
an  Organ  with  seventy^four  stops, 
one  being  imitatiye  of  dmms  and 
cymbals.  This  instrument,  which 
is  considered  as  a  capo  d'opera, 
was  made  by  a  citizen  of  Cata^ 
nia.  The  University  founded  in 
1444,  by  Alphonso,  at  that  pe- 
riod Monarch  of  Sicily,  contains 
a  very  large  and  valuable  Lib- 
rary. The  li^seum  formed  dur- 
ing the  last  century  by  the  Prin- 
cipe Ignazio  Biscari   is  worthy 
notiee.  The  Court-yard  contains 
a  small  ancient  Obelisk  of  gra- 
nite, charged  with  HierOfflyphics, 
like  that  in  the  Piazza  dd  Duomo 
— ancient  Mill-stones,  and  Sar^ 
cophagi,  of  Lava — and  a  Pede* 
atal  supporting  a  Vase  of  Lava, 
also  ancient  and  ornamented  with 
Bassi-rilievi.  Among  the  collec- 
tion of  Bronzes,  are — a  Wrest- 
ler—Adonis— a  Drunken  Fawn 
—  Antinous  —  Julius   Caesar  — 
several  Statues  of  Venus — Mer- 
cury— and  a  small  Hercules.  The 
collection  of  Epyptian,  Etruscan, 
and  Latin  Antiquities,  is  large; 
and  one  of  the  Balances  has  a 
Weight  representing  the  figure 
of  Rome.  Here,  likewise,  are  an- 
cient Tools,  used  by  Mechanics 
— Sacrificial  Utensils,  and  others, 
used  in  Public  Baths — Kitchen 
Utensils — an  ancient  Ploughshare 
— magnificent  bronze  Vases,  and 
elegant  Lamps,   one   of  which, 
shaped  like  a  Scenic  Mask,  may 
be  divided  so  as  to  make  two. 
Among  the  collection  of  Statues 
'-  marble  is  a  Torso,  semi-co- 
1,  and  found  in  the  ancient 
\i  of  Catania.  According  to 


Eiedesel  it  t^preseatedBaoeho^, 
and  is  in  the  very  <  finest  style 
of  Grecian  sculpture  I!  This  gal- 
lery likewise  contains  a  Connc^ 
and  a  Capital  of  one  of  the  Cd* 
lumns  of   the  ancient  Theatre, 
excavated  by  .  Prince  Biscari-^a 
Statue  of  Hercules,  found  in  an* 
cient  Catania,  with  one  leg  want- 
ing, wMch  has  been  ill  restored 
— a  fiine  Pedestal — Imsts  of  Jove, 
and  Caracalla — Venus,  with    a 
modem   nose— a    Hero — Sdpio, 
with  a  Scar  on  the  Head — Julias 
Caesar — Adrian  in  the  character 
of  Mars — the  Statue  of  a  Muse^ 
found  in  the   ancient  Theatre, 
and  beautifully  dri^ed — and  Ce- 
res crowned  with  ears  of  com 
and  supposed  to  represent  Li-  ' 
via.  Among  the  Bassi-rilievi  is  a 
beautiful  F^ale  Figure  seated 
on  one  side  of  an  s^tar,  and  a 
graceful  manly  figure  on  the  op-* 
posite  side,  with  hisi  hand  ex- 
tended, as  if  he  were  in  the  act 
of  adjuration;  and   behind  the 
altar  is  a  third  Figure,  witness- 
ing the  scene.   Another  Basso- 
rilievo  represents  thehead  of  Me- 
dusa, and  is  a  fine  Fragment 
The  Museum  contains    a  large 
collection  of  Penates — a  Cabinet 
of  old  Sicilian  Costumes;  eight 
thousand  Medals,  Roman.  Sici- 
lian, and  Greek,  four  hunored  of 
which  are  gold:  and  this  collec- 
tion comprises  the  whole  series 
of  Consular,  and  likewise  of  Im- 
perial Roman  Medals.  Here  also 
is  a  Philosophical  Cabinet  which 
contains  two  exquisite  Lachryma- 
tories  of  ancient  coloured  glass 
— a  collection  of  Armour,  and 
curious  Musquetry — a  good  col- 
lection of  Shells,  and    Sicilian 
Marbles— Specimens  of  the  Aetna 
and  Lipari  Lavas — together  with 
upward  of  four  hundred  ancient 
Sicilian  Vases  of  pottery,  found 
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ifi  6o^  aear  Catania;  seme  of 
them  magnificeiit  in  point  of  sise, 
all'beaatSully  shaped  and  several 
sttperbl^  painted.  One  of  these 
Vases  IS  highly  pdzed  for  hav- 
ing a  white  gfoond,  not  often 
met  ,with;  and  another  exhibits 
four  horses  harnessed  to  a  war^ 
chariot*  Catania  in  fine  Speci- 
mens.Oif  An^er  may  be  purchased. 
The  remains  of  the  ancient  Town 
are,  generally  -speaking,  subter- 
ranean; and  were  chiefly  disco- 
vered by  Prince  BiscHri.  Previous 
to  the  year  1669,  the  Castel  stood 
on  th^  sea  shore,  near  the  mag- 
nificent Mole  formed  in  the  six- 
teenth century  by  an  Eruption 
of  Aetna,  and  contiguous  to  the 
ancient  Wall  of  the  Town,  with 
fk  delicious  Sprbg  atrd  Sitresim  of 
water  at  its  base,  but  the  Lava 
of  1669,  whi<^  ran  from  the 
Montl^Rossi  (near  Nicolosi),  in  a 
direct  line  to  this  point,  accumu- 
lating till  it  rose  above  the  Wall 
(near  sixty  feet  high),  filling  up 
the  sea  to  a  vast  extmt,  and  de* 
8tro3ring  the  Mole,  had  left,  near 
the  half-buried  Castle,  a  small 
aperture,  which  enabled  Prince 
Biscan  to  ascertain  where  the 
Wall  of  the  Town  was  situated : 
and,  in  consequence,  he  made  an 
excavation,  aad  recovered  for 
his  compatriots  their  regretted 
Spring  of  watar;  to  which  Travel- 
lers are  now  conducted  down, 
by  a  Staircase  of  sixty-three  Stei>s 
in  the  midst  of  solid  Lava.  This 
Spriog  is  perfectly  translucent 
Tne  Greek  Theatre,  over  which 
modern  houses  are  now  built, 
appears  to  have  stood  on  the 
8ide  of  a  hill,  and  was  larger 
than  the  Theatre  of  MarceUus 
at  Rome.  Its  columns  were  used 
bv  Buggiero  to  ornament  the 
Cathedral  erected  at  his  com* 
maad;  and  the  hand  of  Ignorance 


seems  to  have  destroyed,  dunng 
the  dark  ages,  most  of  its  deco- 
rations*  Three  Corridors  and  seven 
Bows  of  Seats  have  been  ei^- 
cavated ;  and  enough  of  the  Scena 
remains  to  show  the  Three  Doors 
of  Entrance  for  the  actors.  An 
Aqueduct  is  likewise  ^cover- 
able  here.  The  present  Entrance 
is  by  ike  ancient  Stairs  of  the 
Theatre ;  and  to  the  right  of  thase,  ' 
are  several  other  ancient  Steps, 
leading  to  the  Odenm^  which  was 
only  one  hundred  and  forty-five 
feet  in  diameter.  Both  Theatres 
were  constructed  with  Aetna  Lava ; 
and  perhaps,  in  the  dramatic  ex* 
hibitions  here,  Tisias,  surnamed 
Stesichoros,  who  resided  and  died 
at  Cata&ia,  might  have  first  taught 
the  Chorus  to  become  stationary 
and  chant,  accompanied  by  mu- 
sic Near  the  Porta  di  Aci,  like-* 
wise  called  Porta  Stesicorea,  from 
the  Tomb  of  Stesiehorus  having  « 
been  placed  here,  are  subterra- 
nean remains  of  th«  immense 
Amphidieatre  erected  by  \im  Bo- 
man  Colony  Augustus  establis- 
hed at  Catania.  But,  when  gla- 
diatorial shows  were  aholisfied, 
this  colossean  Edifice  was  neg- 
lected; and  at  lenght  became  a 
mass  of  ruins:  in  consequence 
of  which,  the  people  of  Catania 
asked  permission  of  Theodosius, 
to  use  some  of  the  materials  for 
repairing  their  walls;  which  per- 
mission was  fpiven,  and  profited 
by,  in  other  mstances.  The  cir- 
cumference of  this  Edifice  is  re-, 
ported  to  have  been  a  thousand 
feet:  several  of  its  Corridors  are 
excavated ;  und  the  lowest  exhi- 
bits Dens  for  wild-beasts.  On 
the  western  side  are  lar^e  Chan- 
nels for  Water;  which  might  pro- 
bably have  been  let  into  the 
Arena  when  naval  combats  were 
represented.    The  Amphitheatre 
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was  bulH  on.  the  side  of  a  hill. 
In  the  Vapour  Baths,  excavated 
by  Prince  Biscari,  the  Waiting- 
room,  and  Fomaces,  still  exist: 
and  under  the  Gonvento  de'  Oar- 
melitani  is  another  ancient  Struc- 
ture, supposed  to  have  belonged 
to  Public  Baths.  Its  form  is  octa- 
ffonal:  its  diameter  thirty-three 
feet ;  and  it  has  a  hemispherical 
Cupola.  The  style  of  the  Edi- 
fice, and  the  Inscriptions,  are  Ro- 
man. Behind  the  Monastero  dei 
Benedittini,  in  the  midst  of  Lava, 
are  several  Arches  of  a  magni- 
ficent Aqueduct,  which  brought 
water  to  Catania  from  Licodia, 
sixteen  miles  distant:  this,  too, 
is  Roman  work.  The  Garden  of 
the  late  P.  P.  Cappnccini  con- 
tains a  well-preserved  circular 
ancient  Tomb ;  t<^ther  with  ruins 
of  an  ancient  Pyramid,  small, 
but  similar  in  construction  to 
those  of  Egypt  Toward  the  north- 
em  part  of  die  modem  City,  near 
the  Bastione  degl'  Infetti,  are  re* 
mains  of  a  large  Structure  of 
excellent  Greek  masonry,  suposed 
to  be  part  of  the  celebrated 
Temple  of  Ceres,  to  which  fema- 
les only  were  allowed  access; 
and  whence  a  peculiarly  fine  Sta- 
tue of  the  goddess  was  stolen, 
by  Verres.  Westward,  beyona 
the  Walls  of  the  City,  are  a  consi- 
derable number  of  ancient  Tombs. 
At  the  Chiesa  della  Mecca  is  a 
well-preserved  Columbarium ;  and 
another  may  be  found  in  the 
Garden  belongmg  to  the  Mino- 
ritL  Beyond  the  Palermo-Gate  of 
Gatania,  and  extending  for  some 
miles,  is  a  good  Carriage-road; 
and  the  whole  way  between  Ca- 
tania and  Termini  a  Carriage- 
road  is  forming. 

Persons  who  mean  to  ascend 
Aetna,  in  order  to  view  the  rising 
sun  from  its  summit,  shoidd  pro- 


vide tbemselms  with  strong  iJiiek- 
soled  half*boot8;  those  lined  with 
fur  are  the  most  coiiifortable; 
gloves  lined  with  fur;  wooHen 
stocldncp;  and  travelling  caps 
lined  with  fur.  Thick  veils  are 
likewise  extremely  useftd  to  guard 
Hie  eyes,  and  prevent  the  sulphu- 
reous clouds  which  frequently  roll 
down  Aetna  from  affecting  the 
breath.  Light,  but  vary  warm 
peMsses,  or  creat-coats,  are  also 
needful;  and  Sicilian  travelling 
cloaks,  with  hoods,  the  whole 
made  of  leather,  are  particularly 
convenient,*  as  they  exclude  rain. 
A  strone  walking-stick,  with  an 
iron  spike  at  the  end,  is  likewise 
a  great  convenience  between  the 
Casa  degli  Inglesi  and  the  sum- 
mit of  the  Mountain.  Mattresses, 
Coverlids,  a  Tinder-box  and 
Matdies;  Lamp-oil,  a  Lantern 
containing  a  Lamp,  Water,  and 
a  Kettle  for  heating  it;  Carbo- 
nella;  an  earthen  Piplan  fiUed 
with  strong  Soup  in  ieUy;  Coffee, 
Sugar,  Wine,  powerml  enough  to 
be  mixed  wiui  hot  water,  and 
Rum,  or  Brandy,  for  ike  Guides, 
are  necessary  appendages  to  this 
expedition.  TraveDers,  however, 
should,  on  no  consideration,  fol- 
low the  example  of  their  Guides, 
by  drinking  spirits,  to  fordfy 
themselves  against  the  intense 
cold  in  the  uppermost  region  of 
Aetna;  as  the  purpose  would 
not  be  answered;  and  illnes 
might  probably  ensue. 

An  ascent  to  the  summit  of 
Aetna  is  unprofitable,  and  seldom 
practicable,  unless  the  weather 
be  serene  and  settled. 

This  mountain  rises  more  than 
ten  thousand  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  Pindar  mentions  4t 
as  an  active  volcano:  Homer  is 
silent  on  the  subject  Probably, 
therefore,  no  Eruption  had  taken 
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place  In  his  days.  Plato's  first 
Tisit  to  Sicily  onginated  merely 
from  a  wish  to  examine  the  Gra-. 
ter  of  Aetna;  and  Adrian  ascend- 
ed this  mountain  to  contemplate 
the  rising  sun  from  its  summit 
Its  Base,  computed  to  be  above 
forty  leagues  in  circumference,  is 
full  of  Conical  Hills;  and  this  first 
Region  likewise  displays  Tillages, 
Gardens,  Vineyards,  Fields  of 
Flax  and  Hemp,  Hedges  of  Aloes ; 
01i?e  and  Orange-trees,  and  the 
Date-bearing  Palm.  The  second 
Begion,  called  Bosco  di  Patemo 
is  corered  with  Ilexes;  and,  to- 
ward the  north,  with  Pines.  The 
soil  here  being  Lava  converted  by 
the  hand  of  Time  into  rich  vege- 
table earth,  yields  aromatic  Herbs, 
and  Flowers  of  various  descrip- 
tions, mingled  with  Fern :  but 
beyond  the  Orotta  delle  Gapre, 
formerly  used  as  a  shelter  for 
Travellers^  the  trees  become  fewer 
in  number,  deformed,  and  dwarf- 
ish, till,  at  length,  they  degenerate 
into  shrubs,  and  are  lost  amidst 
volcanic  sand.  Here  commences 
The  third  Region,  consisting  of 
Scoriae,  Ashes,  and  Snow;  and 
leading  to  a  Platform,  in  the  cen- 
tre of  which  is  the  Crater.  The 
ascent  to  this  platform  presents  no 
difficulty  with  respect  to  its  steep- 
ness ;  but  the  excessive  coldness 
of  Hhe  air  on  so  elevated  a  spot, 
and  the  gusts  of  wind,  and  clouds 
of  sulplmr,  which  sometimes  as- 
sail Travallrars,  are  distressing;  and 
if  not  properly  guarded  against, 
dangerous.  There  are  two  Re- 
liiges,  or  Resting  Places,  for 
Travellers  on  Aetna,  the  Casa  dd- 
la  Neve,  consisting  of  one  room 
only,  about  thirty  feet  long,  and 
eriguially  buflt  to  shelter  peasants 
employed  in  collecting  uiow;  and 
the  Casa  degli  Inglesi,  consisting 
of  three  rooms,  a  small  kitchen. 


and  a  stable  f^^*  mules ;  and  erect- 
ed at  the  expense  of  British  Offi- 
cers quartered  in  Messina,  in 
1810.  The  warm  clothing  re- 
quisite for  Travellers  who  ascend 
to  the  Grater,  should  be  put  on 
in  the  first  Refage :  and  it  is  like- 
wise advisable  to  have  extra- 
wrappers,  carried  by  the  Guides, 
to  be  worn  by  Travellers  on  their 
arrival  at  the  Crater. 

The  great  object  in  visiting 
Aetna  is  to  see,  from  its  sum- 
mit, the  rising  of  the  sun,  the 
Pyramid  formed  by  the  Shadow 
of  the  Gone,  and  the  panoramic 
View  over  the  whole  Island. 

To  the  east  of  the  path  which 
descends  from  the  Crater  are 
ruins,  called  La  Torre  del  Fi- 
losofo,  and  supposed  to  have  been 
an  Altar  or  Aedicula,  raised  by 
the  Romans,  when  they  possessed 
Sicily,  to  Aetnean  Jove. 

An  English  Gentleman  and  his 
Wife,  who  ascended  to  the  Crater 
of  Aetna  at  Mitsummer,  1826, 
pive  the  following  report  of  their 
journey. 

"The  weather  being  favourable 
and  the  mountain  clear,  we  set 
out,  at  half-past  eight  in  the 
morning,  from  Catania;  where 
Fahrenheit's  thermometerwas  71 : 
and  soon  leaving  the  new  road 
which  leads  to  Messina,  reached 
an  immense  sheet  of  Lava,  com- 
monly called  the  Port  of  Ulys- 
ses, and  su]fposed  to  have  been 
that,  described  by  Homer,  as 
'commodious;'  but  Aetna  has  so 
completely  filled  it  with  Lava^ 
that  this  Port  cannot  easfly  be 
traced.  From  Catania  to  Nico- 
loei  the  country  is  covered  witii 
small  viflages,  well  cultivated 
farms,  and  a  proAision  of  fruit: 
and  in  sight  ofNicolosi  is  a  small 
Crater  of  an  inconsiderable  depth, 
near  the  road.  We  reached  Ni- 
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«olo8i^whicli  is  twelve  miles  from 
Catan&a,  at  a  quarter  past  eleven: 
iand  at  ten  minuties  sdter  twelve) 
mounted  fr^sh  mules,  and  took 
two  Muleteers,  and  another  Guide. 
We  then  travelled  over  a  plain 
of  fine  sand ;  having,  on  our  left, 
Monte-Rosso,  whence  issued  the 
destructive  torrent  of  Lava,  which, 
in  I66d,  overwhelmed  Catania. 
Clouds  now  began  to  form  on 
Aetna;  and  thunder  resounded 
like  cannon:  but,  nevertheless, 
our  Guides  said,  the  weather 
would  prove  favourable.  After 
crossing  a  field  ofLava,  we  reached 
the  Bosco,  or  woody  Region, 
which  resembles  a  park :  and  here 
we  heard  the  Cucco  and  saw  May 
in  full  blossom:  but,  owing  to 
various  streams  of  Lava,  we  were 
obliged  to  take  a  zigzag  path,  in 
some  places  unpleasant.  Tne  Bosco 
consists  chiefly  of  stunted  ilexes; 
and  as  we  ascended  through  it, 
the  thunder  continued;  though  the 
clouds  did  not  conceal  the  sum- 
mit of  Monte-Agnola.  We  now 
perceived  a  sensible  difference  in 
temperature;  and^  before  our  ar- 
rival at. the  Refuge,  the  thermo- 
meter fell  to  66.  This  Refuge, 
seven  miles  from  Nicolosi,  and 
called  the  Casa  della  Neve,  we 
reached  at  a  quarter  before  two. 
Placing  our  Mattresses  on  the  pa- 
vementjwe  went  to  bed.  The  Guides 
and  Muleteers  slept  round  an  im- 
mense fire,  on  the  outside  of  Uie 
Hut;  and  &t  ten  o'clock  at  night 
we  got  up^  took  coffee  and  bread, 
and  put  on  warm  clothing.  The 
€lou&^  had  dispersed;  the  stafs 
shOBle  brightly;  and  the  Guides 
daid,  ¥e  should  have  a  fine  as*- 
cent;:  especially  as  the  wind  (the 
tiling  of  all  others  they  fear  most) 
had  subsided.  At  half-past  eleven, 
when  the  moon  rose,  we  set  out; 
leaving  our  mattresses,  etc  in  the 


caa*e  of  a  lad:  and,  before  quit- 
ting the  Bosco,  we  passed  the 
Grotta  delle  Capre,  a  small  Cave 
farmed  by  Lava.  On  quitting  the 
Bosco,  we  found  the  degree  of 
cold  increase;  the  ascent  like- 
wise became  steeper;  and  a  slight 
wind  arose.  Here  the  moon,  re- 
flected in  the  Biviere  diLentini, 
was  a  beautiful  object  Previous 
to  reaching  the  snow  the  ascent . 
became  much  steeper;  the  cold 
increased,  and  one  of  our  party 
lost,  for  a  short  time,  the  use  of 
a  finger.  On  reaching  the  snow, 
we  found  it  hard,  and  very  slip- 
pery; insomuch  that  the  mules 
could  scarce  keep  upon  their  l^s: 
however,  we  arrived  without  any 
accident  at  the  Casa  degli  Inglesi 
(during  Summer  the  usual  sleep- 
ing-place on  Aetna)  about  a  quar- 
ter past  two  in  the  morning.  The 
^stance  from  the  Casa  della  Neve 
to  the  Casa  degli  Inglesi  is^ight 
miles.  The  floors  of  the  latter 
Refuge  were  covered  with  ice: 
and  the  chairs  and  table  wet  with 
drippings  from  the  roof.  Having 
made  a  fire  and  boiled  some 
snow,  we  took  soup,  and  warm 
wine  and  water:  after  which, 
leaving  the  mules  intheRe&ge, 
we  proceeded,  at  three  o'clock, 
on  foot,  to  walk  to  the  Crater 
which  occupy  about  an  hour. 
Between  the  Refuge  and  the  Base 
of  the  Cone  we  crossed  a  con- 
siderable tract  of  frozen  Snow 
and  Lava;  finding  the  walk  over 
the  former  not  unpleasant;  but, 
owing  to  the  want  of  daylight, 
it  was  very  troublesome  to  cross 
the  Lava.  On  approaahing  the 
summit  of  the  Uone  we  -  found 
oiurselves  in  a  cl<^d  of  sulphur; 
and  were  ordered,  by  the  guides 
to  move  quickly  to  the  westward; 
by  doing  which  We.sOongot  out 
of  this  smoke,  so  dense,  that  it 
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neiurly  Uuuled  »f^4&€  the  fnomoiit 
The  edge  of  ^6  Gon/e  of  Aetna 
i».  BUicliL  wider  tiim  tliM  of  Yeitu- 
viufi,  less  sandy,  and  the  path 
tound  it  perfeetlv  safe  to  walk 
upon.  The  ascent  likeirise,  though 
l<tfig!ec,is  preferable  to  that  of  Ve- 
sams ;  being  firmer,  andabound- 
iiig  with  large  stones,  which  af- 
ford; good  footing.  We  sat  down 
on  the  Lava,  which  was  heated 
by  its  nnmerous  vapour  aper- 
tores ;  bat,  nevertheless,  could  not 
keep  ourselves  tolerably  warm* 
In  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  how- 
everj  a  gleam  of  light  over  Oa- 
labna,  announced  a  brilliant  sun- 
rise :  and,  though  the  sun  was 
partially  concealed  by  clouds^ 
their  tints  increased  me  beauty 
of  the  scene.  Other  clouds,  floating 
on  the  sea,  looked  like  wiool,  and 
almost  hid  the  tops  of  Lipari  and 
Yulcano;  but  these  clouds  soon 
dispersed ;  and  we  then  saw  Strom- 
bob,  and  the  neighbouring  Is- 
lanas,  distinctly.  Our  view  over 
the  circuit  of  Sicily  was  magni- 
ficent. Every  mountain  we  looked 
upon  seemed  shrunk  to  a  hillock; 
but  Melazzo,  Castro-Giovanni,  the 
Biviere  di  Lentini,  Augusta,  and 
aadent  Syracusae,  were  very  con- 
spicuous objects.  When. the  wind 
cleared  away  the  vapours,  we  oc- 
casionally saw  down  the  Grater 
of  Aetna;  which,  in  some  places, 
is  not  precipitous :  to  walk  rouna 
it  occupies  about  an  hour ;  but  it 
has  none  of  the  grandair  dis- 
played by  the  Crater  of  Vesuvius, 
which  is  nearly  twice  its  size, 
with  respect  to  circumference.  A 
most  curious  and  singular  sight 
was  the  shadow  of  the  Cone  «f 
Aetna,^  in  the  shape  of  a  Pyra- 
mid|  formed,  apparentljr  at  a  dis- 
tance, over  the  south  side  of  Si- 
cily. Aa  the  sun  rose,  dus  ^^^ 
mid  decreased  in  height   The 


ttonnoiaeter,  p«  the  suonnpt  of 
Aetna,  fell  to  thirty.  We  quitted 
this  stupendous  scene  with  the 
greatest  regret :  and  passing,  onoe 
more^  through  sulphur  vapour, 
commenced  our  descent,at  a  steady 
walking  pace.  The  loltiness  of 
the  Cone  was  now  apparent;  and 
we  felt  surprised  to  see  how 
high  we  had  ascended  After  tak-r 
ing  refreshments  at  the  Gasa  degH 
Inglesi^  we  remounted  our  mules. 
Hence  the  descent  was  rapid; 
snow  nearly  covered  the  Piano 
delLago;  and,  passing  Monta* 
guista^  we  went  close  to  piles  of 
Lava,  and  had  the  steepest  part 
of  Aetna  to  descend :  but  abaot 
eight  in  the  morning  we  reached 
the  Bosco;  took  off  our  extras 
clothing  at  the  Casa  della  Nevet 
and  arrived,  by  ten  o^qlock,  at 
Nicolosi;  where,  not  being  ex- 
pected till  a  much  later  houri 
we  were  detained  some  time  in 
changing  the  mules.  During  the 
descent  it  was  interesting  to  ob- 
serve the  numerous  Graters ;  but, 
proceeding  rapidly  without  dU 
verging  from  our  course  to  exa- 
mine any  of  them,  we  reached 
Catania  a  quarter  before  one. 
The  thermometer  in  the  shade 
at  Catania,  about  an  hour  after 
our  arrival,  was  77." 

A  party  of  £nglish  Gentlemen* 
who  ascended  to  the  Crater  ot 
Aetna  the  end  of  November^  1824^ 
under  the  direction  of  Abbate, 
give  the  following  account  of  their 
journey. 

'^Bemg  advised,  by  Abbate,  to 
sleep  at  the  first  Hefuge,.the  Casa 
della  Neve,  we  did  not  siet  out 
from  Catania  till  eleven. in. the 
morning*  The  conical  hillainthe 
first  Region  of  Aetna  appear  to 
be  formed  by  ashes,  stones,  Ag^ 
which  tha  earth  emits  at  the 
point  where  it .  opened  to  diS'^ 
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charge  lava:  and,  after  a  certain 
length  of  time,  ctoious  crystals 
are  found  in  these  hills.  Dining 
at  Nicolosi,  we  recommenced  our 
joomeT  soon  enough  to  arrive 
just  before  night  at  tibeCasa  delia 
l^eve;  which  stands  at  the  top  of 
the  Bosco.  This  Refuge  is  a  hut 
with  half  its  tiles  on ;  and  the 
table,  chairs,  and  door,  it  once 
possessed,  have  all  been  burnt  by 
half  frozen  Travellers.  Here  were 
ourselves,  and  six  mules,  the 
Muleteers,  the  Guides,  &c. ;  a  fire 
made  with  green  wood,  and  a 
thick  smoke,  which  threatened 
to  stifle  us  all,  for  it  would  not 
draw-  durough  the  holes  among 
the  tiles;  and  the  Hut  has  no 
chimney.  We  had  provided  mat- 
tresses :  and  after  supper  lay  down 
to  sleep,  if  we  could,  wrapped  in 
our  leathern  Sicilian  cloaks ;  which 
proved  most  usefel.  The  Guides, 
Muleteers,  &c,  sat  round  the  fire : 
and  soon  after  two  o'clock  in  the 
mornine  we  all  started  for  the 
Casa  degli  Inglesi;  which  our 
Guides  told  us  was  a  three  hours' 
ride.  On  quitting  the  Bosco,  we 
found  the  cold  excessive;  inso- 
much that  it  was  scarce  p<>ssible 
to  speak,  till  we  reached  the 
shelter  of  the  Casa  degli  Inglesi 
Here,  one  of  the  servants  became 
sick  and  giddy;  and  one  of  the 
Gentlemen  found  his  feet  so  com- 
]>letely  benumbed  that  it  was  some 
time  before  he  recovered  the  use 
of  them.  However,  this  Eefiige 
was  in  better  repair  than  the 
other;  and  a  good  fire  cheered 
us  all  The  situation  of  the  Casa 
degli  Inglesi  is  so  elevated  that 
even  during  Summer,  when  Tra- 
vellers usually  sleep  here,  they 
are  obliged  to  have  fires.  On 
quitting  this  Refuge,  we  found 
tiie  weather  good ;  and  experien- 
ced no  inconvenience  in  our  as- 


cent to  the  C^rster,  except  a  dif« 
ficoHy   of  breathhig;    and   this 
partly  resulted  from  the  hoods  of 
the  Sidlian  cloaks,  whidi  the  ex- 
treme cold  compelled  us  to  pfot 
on.  The  sun  had  risen  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  before  we  reached  the 
summit  of  Aetna,  and  was  a  little 
(though  a  very  little)  clouded; 
but  overhead,  and  aU  around  us, 
we  had  a  beautiful  clear  sky,  ex- 
cept toward  the  north,   where 
douds  lay  close  upon  tiie  land« 
It  was  a  few  minutes  past  eight 
when  we  arrived  at  the  Crater; 
whence  huge  volumes  of  sulphu- 
reous smoke  were  issuing:  and 
the  wind,  being  high,  involved 
us  in  a   smiJl  portion  of  this 
smoke,  toward  the  latter  part  of 
our  ascent.  The  Crater  is  angu- 
lar, and  of  a  prodigious  depth;  it 
was  partially  obscured  by  va- 
pours; ^ddeh,  on  rising  into  the 
air,  were  tinted  with  a  variety  of 
brilliant  colours  by  the  sun :  but 
the  cold  was  so  intense  that  we 
could  scarce  continue  for  a  quar^ 
ter  of  an  hour  in  this  exalted  si- 
tuation ^Rrhere  Fahrenheit's  ther- 
mometerfell  to  18);  although  our 
feet,  from  havig  sunk  some  way 
into  the  sooty  ppround,  were  wann : 
and  on  removing  part  of  the  soot 
to  look  for  sulphur  spars,   vre 
found  the  heat  as  strong  as  the 
hand   could  bear.  These  speci- 
mens of  sulphur  are  the  most 
beautiful,  and  the  most  deceptive 
things  imaginable:  for  their  deli- 
cate and  lovely  bloom  rubs  off 
with   the  slightest  friction.   On 
our  descent  we  visited  the  Torre 
delle  Filosofo,  thence  proceeding 
eastward,  tin  the  Guides  bandaged 
our  eyes,  and  led  us  to  axK>mt, 
the  Brink  of  the  Yal  del  Bue, 
where,  on  sight  being  restored, 
we  beheld  a  lofty  precipice,  and 
a  tremendous  Crater.  Hence  ire 
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descended  to  the  Casa  della  Neve: 
and,  theday  being  much  advanoed^ 
were  under  ihe  necessity  of  sleep- 
ing at  Nicolosi 

On  leaving  Catania,  Travellers 
usually  proceed  to  Giarra,  a  dis- 
tance of  twenty-four  miles.  Be- 
tweeii  Catania  and  L'Ognina, 
which  stands  on  part  of  the  side 
of  what  is  called  (perhaps  erro- 
neously) the  Port  of  Ulysses,  the 
road  traverses  the  Lava  of  1669; 
and  soon  after  passes  Castello  di 
Aci,  a  strongly  situated  Fortress 
built  upon  ancient  Lava  which 
ran  into  the  sea,  and  surrounded 
on  three  sides  by  that  element 
The  next  objects  of  interest,  dur- 
ing this  ride,  are  the  Scopuly  Cy- 
clopum,  at  Tnzza.  The  largest 
of  these  Islands  is  volcanic  and 
basaltic;  and  the  substruction  is 
a  species  of  yellowish  chalk,  which 
contains  small  crystals.  On  the 
summit  is  a  Spring  of  fresh  water. 
The  next  Island  contains  very  fine 
basaltic  Columns.  In  all  there 
are  seven  Islands  adjoining  each 
other;  though  only  three  bear  the 
name  of  Scopuli.  Some  writers 
conjecture  that  these  are  the 
Bocks  described  by  Homer,  as 
being  near  the  Cave  of  the  Canni- 
bal, Polyphemus,  who  feasted  on 
the  ill-fated  followers  of  Ulysses : 
but  as  tibese  Rocks  are  decidedly 
Volcanic,  and  apparently  the  off- 
spring of  Aetna,  they  could  not 
have  existed  till  long  after  Ho- 
mer's death.  Between  Trizza  and 
Aci  Beale  the  road  crosses  huge 
blocks  of  ancient  Lava  mixed  with 
thick  turf;  which  renders  the 
footing  for  mules  in  several  places 
very  unpleasant  Near  Aci  Eeale, 
on  the  sea  shore,  is  another  object 
of  interest,  the  Scali  di  Aci,  or 
Steps  of  Aeis:  according  to  fabu- 
lous history  the  spot  where  that 
Shepherd  was  murdered  by  his 


RivaL  These  St^s  consist  of  an- 
cient strata  of  Lava,  one  above 
another,  with  a  layer  of  vegetable 
earth  between  each.  There  are^ 
at  least,  nine  strata;  all  formed 
by  different  eruptions:  and  a  con- 
siderable time  must  have  elapsed 
between  each  Eruption,  to  have 
allowed    the  formation  of  soil. 
The  mule-track  in  the  environs  of 
Aci,  though  it  traverses  beds  of 
Lava,  is  not  bad :  and  the  coun- 
try,  the  whole    way   hence  to 
Giarra,  is  beautiful.  This  Town 
contains  a  tolerable  Hotel,  fur- 
nished with  clean  beds;  and  the 
neatness  of  the  houses,  and  the 
number   of  vessels   building  in 
the  Port,  announce  the  prosperity 
of  the  inhabitants,  After  sleeping^ 
here.  Travellers  usually  make  an 
Excursion,  which  occupies  about 
five  hours,  to  visit  some  gigantic 
Chesnutrtrees,  one  of  which  is 
called  Castagno  di  cento  Cavalli. 
It  now  looks  like  six  trees  close 
together;  and  the  fact  seems  to 
be,  that  it  is  a  fine  old  Stock,^ 
whence  the  common  kind  of  ches- 
nut  underwood  was  cut ;  and  that 
six  prays  were  allowed  to  form 
the  six  trees  in  question;  which 
are  computed  to  be  a  hundred 
and  ninety  feet  in  circumference 
at  three    feet  from  the   earth. 
Near  this  Tree  are  others,  of  an 
extraordinary  size:  but  the  soil 
being  the  richest  in  Sicily,  all 
its    productions    luxuriate.    The 
distance  from  Giarra  to  the  Ches- 
nut -trees  is  about  six  miles :  and 
although  the  path  is  steep,  and 
the  footing  for  mules   slippery 
and  disagreeable,    the  peculiar 
beauty  of  the  country  renders  the 
ride  delightful.  Travellers  tempted 
to  rest  half  a  day  at  Giarra,  usu- 
ally take,  next  morning,  a  cir- 
cuitous route,  by  going  to  Fran- 
cavilla;  anotner  delightful  ride; 
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and  thence  to  Oi&rdini;*  which 
is  only  eleven  miles  from  Giarra; 
though,  taking  the  ciremtons 
route,  this  ride  occupies  eleven 
hours :  but  Travellers  are  amply 
repaid  by  the  beauty  of  the  scene. 
The  mule-track  from  Giarra  to 
Francavilla  passes  through  Cala- 
tabiano,  a  picturesque  village, 
overhung  by  a  Castle:  thence  it 
follows  the  course  of  the  river 
Alcantara,  up  a  lovely  valley, 
iidomed  with  a  view  of  Motta, 
crowning  a  lofty  rock ;  and  like- 
wise with  a  view  of  Castigli<>ne, 
finely  placed  on  a  conical  mount 
After  crossing  a  wild  brook,  with 
a  cascade,  this  sweetly  variegated 
path  reaches  Francavilla;  where 
Travellers  should  ascend  the  hill, 
to  see  a  magnificent  prospect; 
in  which  the  Capuchin  Convent 
forms  the  grand  object.  Travellers 
may  vary  this  scene,  by  going 
to  Francavilla  on  one  side  of  the 
Alcantara,  and  returning  on  the 
other.  Thrown  over  the  river  is 
an  ancient  Bridge,  now  a  pile  of 
ruins,  whence  the  retrospective 
view  may,  with  truth,  be  called 
enchanting.  The  distance  from 
Giarra  to  Francavilla  is  eighteen 
miles:  and  thence  to  Giardini, 
ten.  After  sleeping  at  the  latter 
place  Travellers  usually  proceed 
through  Taormina  to  Messina,  a 
distance  of  thirty-four  miles. 

Taormina,  about  two  miles 
fr*om  Giardini,  and  approched 
by  a  steep  ascent,  is  beautifully 
and  strongly  situated  on  Ihe  de- 
clivity of  wUd  and  lofty  rocks,  in 
a  salubrious  air,  and  crowned 
with  an  ancient  Castle.  This, 
now  inconsiderable,  Town  was 
once  the  magnificent  Gty  of  Tau- 
rominium,  supposed  to  have  been 
80  called  from  the  small  .river 
Tanrominius.  which  flows  near 
it  The  Zancleans,  andHybleans, 


in  th^  a^e  of  the  eMer  DionvBiusv 
built  this  City,  flonidst  hills,  at 
that  period  celebrated  for  the 
grapes  they  produced,  and  the 
prospects  they  exhibited;  and, 
at  tiie  present  moment,  the  red 
wine  of  Taormina  is  excellent 
Here  are  interesting  monuments: 
of  antiquity.  The  Naumachia,  four 
hundred  and  twenty-five  palmi 
long,  and  one  hundred  and  ni- 
nety-six broad,  is  a  parallelogram, 
containing,  on  one  side,  thirty* 
seven  Niches,  alternately  large 
and  small  Channels  of  iftasonry 
to  conduct  water  into  the  Edi- 
fice are  likewise  discoverable; 
and  the  whole  structure  appears 
to  be  Roman,  some  of  tlie  Bricks 
having  Roman  characters. stam- 
ped upon  them.  Above  the  Nan-' 
machia  are  remains  of  five  Pis- 
cinae:  similar  in  form,  but  not 
in  size:  they  were  lined  with  t^ 
Opus  Signinum ;  and  the  smallest 
,of  the  five  is  in  the  best  preser- 
vation. A  row  of  eight  Pilkrs  di- 
vides it  into  two  Aisles,  one  hund- 
red and  twenty-eight  palmi  long, 
forty-eight  wide,  and  thirty  high; 
and  the  apertures  for  the  en- 
trance of  the  water  are  visible^ 
The  Church  of  S.  Pancrazio  is 
evidently  the  Cella  of  an  ancient 
Grecian  Temple,  of  which  tiie 
Walls  are  still  preserved:  they 
consist  of  large  blocks  of  white- 
marble,  joined  togetiier  without 
cement;  and  are  supposed  to  have 
been  taken  from  the  famous  mar- 
ble Quarry  in  this  neighbourhood- 
Contiguous  to  the  Church  are 
ruins  of  an  Aqueduct,  and  like- 
wise remains  of  a  Wall  cased 
with  white  marble,  and  profoablr 
the  ruins  of  a  Temple  erectea 
to  Apollo,  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Naxos,  when  thev  found  an  Asy- 
lum in^  Taurominium.  The  size  of 
this  Stnietore  seems  to  have  been. 
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immense.  In  the  V&lley,  which 
leads  to  Messina;  are  two  ancient 
<|aadrilateral  Tombs.  But  the  most 
precious  monument  of  antiquity 
now  left  in  Taurominium  is  its 
Theatre.  A  peculiar  hollow,  in  the 
upper  part  of  a  rock,  was  cho- 
sen for  the  site  of  this  Edifice; 
which  stands  above  the  modem 
Town,  in  a  lovely  situation,  com- 
manding a  view  of  the  Straits 
of  Messina,  Giarra,  Aci,  Aetna, 
and  the  whole  country  near  Taor- 
mina,  which  is  highly  Cultivated, 
and  richly  clothed  with  olive  and 
mulberrytrees.  The  shape  of  the 
Theatre  is  semi-circular,  the  or- 
der of  architecture  Corinthian. 
The  Scena  (of  masonry,  and  ne- 
arly perfect)  had  three  entrances 
•from  the  Postscenium;  the  centre 
cloor  being  large,  the  others  small. 
Between  the  large  door,  and  each 
of  the  small  ones,  were  three 
niches;  and  beyona  each  of  the 
small  doors  was  a  Niche.  The 
Proscenium  is  only  five  palmi  in 
breadth ;  but  might,  nevertheless, 
have  been  large  enough  to  con- 
tain the  Chorus:  the  Orchestra, 
likewise,  is  narrow  in  proportion 
to  the  rest  of  the  Edifice.  Under 
the  Proscenium  and  Scena  is  a 
subterranean  Passage,  or  Gallery, 
m  part  open  to  the  Theatre.  The 
use  'of  this  Gallery  is  not  known; 
but  some  antiquaries  suppose  it 
was  for  the  Prompter  |  and  that 
he  read  the  parts,  while  the  Ac- 
tors merely  supplied  gesticula- 
tion. The  Scenic  Masks,  however, 
comprising  a  kind  of  speaking 
trumpet,  and  universally  worn  by 
all  the  ancient  Actors,  Mutes  ex- 
cepted, prove  this  last  conjecture 
groundless;  although  the  Promp- 
ter's station,  notwithstanding, 
might  have  been  here.  Under  the 
Theatre  are  an  Aqueduct,  and  a 
Beservoir  for  water:  and  on  each 


flai^  of  the  Soena  are  gqaare 
Sttucturesj  probably  Dressing**^ 
rooms  for  the  Actors,  and  With* 
drawing-rooms  for  the  audience 
in  case  of  bad  weather.  None  ofi 
the  Seats  remain.  The  Walls  ap^ 
pear  to  have  been  covered  with 
white  marble,  fra^ents  of  whieb 
are  visible:  and  m  oonsequence 
of  an  excavation  made  during  the 
years  1748  and  1749,  a  donside^ 
rable  number  of  Columns  of  Gra- 
nite, Cipollino,  Pprta-Santa,  and 
Saravenza  Marble,  were,  found 
here:  a  variety  oi  other  archi- 
tectural ornaments  have  been  dis- 
covered, sufficient  to  evince  the 
magnificence  of  tiiis  Theatre;  and 
such  is  its  perfection,  with  regard 
to  the  conveyance  of  sound,  that 
words  uttered  in  the  lowest  Ume 
of  voice,  on  or  near  the  Scena,. 
are  heard  distinctly,  even  in  the. 
Corridor  which  terminates  thier 
Edifice.  Hence  to  the  seacoetst 
the  descient  is  very  rapid:  and 
after  passing  a  hedge  of  oleanders 
in  front  of  some  cottages,  and  a, 
Fortification  called  Fort  Alessior 
and  constructed  by  the  English^ 
Travellers  usually  rest  themselvea 
and  their  mules  for  two  or  three, 
hours  at  a  place  fourteen  milea-* 
from  Giardini,  and  then  proceed,, 
through  a  beautiful  country,  to 
Messina. 

Messina,  called  by  the .  Siculi 
Zancle  (a  Sickle),  from  its  Beach, 
formed  like  a  crescent,  was  found- 
ed, according  to  tradition,  sixteen 
hundred  years  before  the  Chris- 
tian era:  and  some  of  the  classic 
writers  report  that  Anaxilaus, 
Sovereign  of  Rhegium,  made  war 
against  ti^e  Zancleans,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Mess^ians  of 
Peloponnesus;  and,  after  proving 
decisively  victorious,  called  the 
conquered  dty  Messana.  in  com- 
pliment to  his  allies.  Tnis  event 
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is  supposed  to  have  taken  place 
abont  four  handred  years  pre- 
yious  to   the  Christian  era.  In 
aftertimes  the  Mamertini  (merce- 
nary soldiers)  took  possession  of 
Messana,  subsequent  to   which, 
it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Ro- 
mans ;  and  was,  for  a  considerable 
period,  their  chief  hold  in  Sicily. 
The  modem  Messenians   aided 
Count  Roger  in  delivering  their 
country  from  the  Saracenic  yoke ; 
and  were  recompensed  with  great 
privileges,  some  of  which  they 
still  retain.  But  the  misfortunes 
of  Messina,  in  modem  times,  have 
been  great  The  Plague,  in  1743, 
swept  away  full  fifty  thousand  of 
its  citizens:  and  the  earthquakaof 
1783  nearly  destroyed  its  -magni- 
ficent   Qnay^    and   most    of  its 
superb    edinces.   The    splendid 
erescent  of  houses,  fronting  the 
Marina,  was  reduced  to  piles  of 
ruins  ;'and  the  narrow  streets  were 
universally  blocked  up  by  fallen 
buildings;  though  some   of  the 
public  stroctures,  owing  to  their 
solidity,  remained  standing;  and 
among  these  was  the  Cathedral : 
but  the  almost  total  destmction 
of  private   dwellings  compelled 
the  inhabitants  to  encamp  in  huts 
of  wood.   The   dreadful  effects 
of  this  earthquake  were  not  oc- 
casioned by  one  ishock  only,  but 
by  several,  which  succeeded  each 
other  from  the  fifth  to  the  seventh 
of  February.  The  first  was  the 
most  violent:  providentially,  how- 
ever»  an  interval  of  a  few  minutes, 
between   the   first  and   second, 
enabled  the  inhabitants  to  escape 
from  their  tottering  houses,  and 
take  refiige  in  the  country.  At 
the  entrance   of  the   Straits  of 
Messina,  on  the  Calabrian  side,  a 
violent  shock  of  this  earthquake 
being  felt  about  noon,  the  people 
of  the  neighbourhood  fled  to  the 


sea  shore;  where  they  remained 
in   safety   till   eight  o'clock  at 
night;  when,  owing  to   anotlier 
shotk,  the  sea  swelled  immensely^ 
and    suddenly    precipitated    its 
waves  upon  the  beacn^'ingulph- 
ing  upward  of  a  thousand  per- 
sons: and  the  same  tremendous 
swell  sunk  the  vessels  in  the  port 
of  Messina,  and    destroyed  the 
Mole.  The  dogs  in  Calabria  ap- 
peared to  anticipate  this   awful 
convulsion  of  nature,  by  howling 
piteously :  the  sea-fowl  fled  to  the 
mountains:  and  a  noise  like  that 
of  carriage-wheels  running  round 
with  great  velocity  over  a  stone 
pavement,  preceded  the  first  shock 
of  the  earthquake :  while,  at  the 
same  moment,  a  aense  cloud  of 
vapour  rose  from  Calabria,  gra-« 
dually  extending  to  the  Faro,  and 
the  Town  of  Messina.  The  loss 
of  property  here,  public  and  pri- 
vate, was  incalculable:  splendid 
churches,  works  of  Art,  libraries, 
and  records,  being  all  involved  in 
the  common  ruin:  but  such  was 
the  probity  of  the  Messenian  Mer- 
chants, that  no  one  of  them  de- 
clared himself  a  bankmpt,  in  con- 
sequence of  this  severe  visitation. 
Messina  is   most    beautifully 
situated  in  a  climate  at  all  seasons 
salubrious:  and  cooler  than  any 
other  part  of  Sicily  during  sum- 
mer. The  houses  are  large  and 
commodius :  the  environs  abound 
with  lovely   and    shady  prome- 
nades; the  necessaries  of  life  are, 
generally    speaking,  cheap    and 
abundant;  the  fish  is  particularly 
good;  and  the  people  are  lively, 
intelligent,  penetrating,  and  cour- 
teous; especially  to  the  British 
Nation.  Travellers,    on  arriving 
at  Messina, usually  visit  the  Faro; 
to  which  there  is  a  Carriage-road 
made  by  the  British  Troops,  when 
stationed  here :  and  this  drive  oc» 
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capiea  something'  more  than  an 
hour.  On  waUdng  to  the  Lights 
house,  it  is  not  dimcult  to  discern 
the  Cnrrent  now  reported  to  run 
in  and  out  of  the  Straits,  alter- 
nately every  six  hours:  and  this 
Current  at  less  than  a  mile  from 
the  shore,  occasions  Breakers, 
called  Gharyhdis;  but  no  longer 
dangerous.  Slcylla,  on  the  op- 
posite coast,  and  about  three  miles 
distant,  has  the  appearance  of  a 
gigantic  Rock,  separated,  by  some 
accidental  circumstance,  from  the 
main  land.  The  Promenade  on 
the  Marina>  displays  exquisite 
scenery,  and  a  magnificent  Port 
crowded  with  shipping .  The  Ca- 
thedral, a  spacious  Edifice,  con- 
tains a  Marble  Pulpit,  by  Gagini ; 
and  a  Hiffh-altar  richly  embel- 
lished widi  Florentine  Mosaics, 
and  six  Columns  of  Lapis  Lazuli, 
supporting  a  representation  of  the 
Madonna,  under  a  gold  canopy. 
The  Plate  in  the  Sacristy  is  the 
Capo  d'Opera  of  Guevara.  The 
Church  belon^g  to  the  Convent 
of  S.  Gregono  contains  a  fine 
Copy  of  the .  celebrated  Picture  of 
ihsX  Saint,  at  Bologna.  The  No- 
viziato  de'  Gesuiti  is  deliciously 
situated ;  and  possesses  a  few  good 
Pictures  of  the  Roman  School. 
The  Town,  backed  by  highly  cul- 
tivated and  thickly  wooded  moun- 
tains, looks  to  peculiar  advantage 
from  the  Ramparts  near  the  Cita- 
del; which,  on  this  side,  is  strong- 
ly fortified.  Silks;  knitted  silk 
stockings;  light  cloth;  and  car- 
pets similar  to  those  of  Turkey, 
are  fabricated  at  Messina.  The 
Walk  to  the  Telegraph  and  that 
to  Tinamara,  command  fine  views. 
The  Roads,  or,  more  accurately 
speaking,  the  mule-tracks  round 
Messina,  generally  lie  in  the  beds 
of  torrents;  after  hard  rain  ex- 
tremely dangerous ;  though  seve- 


ral houses  are  scattered  on  their 
banks:  the  bridle-road  to  Me- 
lazzo  is,  however,  good ;  and  the 
Town  worth  visiting,  as  the  des- 
cent thither  displays  bold  scenery ; 
and  the  Place  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  ancient  Myle,  where 
Ulysses's  Coxnpanions  slew  die 
Oxen  of  the  Sun :  and  between 
Melazzo  and  Lipari  was  the  battle 
fought  by  Octavius  Caesar  and 
Marcus  Agdppa,  againsrt  Sextus 
Pompey,  which  put  an  end  to  the 
power  of  that  piratical  Comman-* 
der;  who  fled,  by  night,  to  Me- 
lazzo,  and  thence  took  refuge 
with  Mark  Antony.  Melazzo  is 
enriched  by  a  Thunny  Fishery, 
from  the  middle  of  April  to'  the 
end  of  June ;  and  from  the  be- 
ginning of  August  till  September. 

An  excursion,  by  water,  ig 
frequently  made  from  Messina,  to 
visit  Scylla,  and  land  at  Rheggio, 
about  four  leagues  distant,  and 
whither  it  is  sometimes  necessary 
to  be  towed  up  by  oxen,  on  ac- 
count of  the  strength  of  the  Cur- 
rent Rheggio,  anciently  Rhegium, 
displays  melancholy  traces  of  the 
earthquake  of  17S3.  The  Cathedral 
deserves  notice:  the  University 
contains  curious  imitations  of 
Plants:  the  Manufactory  of  Ber- 
gamotte  Oil  is  worth  seeing ;  and 
in  this  Town  Travellers  are  shown 
a  house,  called  the  birth-place  of 
Ariosto;  although  Reggio  in  Italy 
(Rhegium  Lepidil  is  generally 
supposed  to  be  tne  spot  where 
that  great  Poet  was  born.  The 
Country  about  Rheggio  merits 
observation* 

Travellers,  in  order  to  com- 
plete their  Tour  round  the  sea- 
coast  of  Sicily,  usually  prefer  em- 
barking in  a  Speronaro  a  very 
safe  kmd  of  boat,  with  from  six. 
to  ten  oars,  according  to  its  size, 
and   a  helmsman,    at   Messina, 
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was  built  on.  the  side  of  a  hfll. 
la  the  Vapour  Baths,  excavated 
by  Prince  Biscari,  the  Waiting- 
room,  and  Furnaces,  still  exist: 
and  under  the  Conyento  de'  Car- 
melitani  is  another  ancient  Struc- 
ture, supposed  to  have  belonged 
to  Public  Baths.  Its  form  is  octa- 
gonal: its  diamet^  thirty-three 
feet ;  and  it  has  a  hemispherical 
Cupola.  The  style  of  the  Edi- 
fice, and  the  Inscriptions,  are  Ro- 
man. Behind  the  Monastero  dei 
Benedittini,  in  the  midst  of  Lava, 
are  several  Arches  of  a  magni- 
ficent Aqueduct,  which  brouffht 
water  to  Catania  from  Lieocua, 
sixteen  miles  distant:  this,  too, 
is  Roman  work.  The  Garden  of 
the  late  P.  P.  Cappucdni  con- 
tains a  well-preserved  circular 
ancient  Tomb ;  together  with  ruins 
of  an  ancient  Pyramid,  small, 
but  similar  in  construction  to 
those  of  Egypt  Toward  the  north- 
em  part  of  the  modem  City,  near 
the  Bastione  degl'  Infetti,  are  re* 
maini  of  a  large  Stracture  of 
excellent  Greek  masonry,  suposed 
to  be  part  of  the  celebrated 
Temple  of  Ceres,  to  which  fema- 
les only  were  allowed  access; 
and  whence  a  peculiarly  fine  Sta- 
tue of  the  goddess  was  stolen, 
by  Verres.  Westward,  beyona 
the  Walls  of  the  City,  are  a  consi- 
derable number  of  ancient  Tombs. 
At  the  Chiesa  della  Mecca  is  a 
well-preserved  Columbarium ;  and 
another  may  be  found  in  the 
Garden  belongmg  to  the  Mino- 
ritL  Beyond  the  Palermo-Gate  of 
Gatania,  and  extending  for  some 
miles,  is  a  good  Carriage-road; 
and  the  whole  way  between  Ca- 
tania and  Termini  a  Carriage- 
road  is  forming. 

Persons  who  mean  to  ascend 
Aetna,  in  order  to  view  the  rising 
sun  from  its  summit,  should  pro- 


vide tliemselvM  with  strong  tiiick- 
soled  half-boots;  those  lined  with 
fur  are  the  most  coriifortable; 
gloves  lined  with  fur;  woollen 
stockin([s;  and  travelUng  caps 
hned  with  fur«  Thick  veils  are 
likewise  extremely  useflilto  guard 
the  eyes,  and  prevent  the  sulphu- 
reous clouds  which  frequently  roll 
down  Aetna  from  affecting  the 
breath.  Light,  but  very  warm 
peMsses,  or  great-coats,  are  also 
needful;  and  Sicilian  travelling 
cloaks,  with  hoods,  the  whole 
made  of  leather,  are  particularly 
convenient,'  as  they  exclude  rain. 
A  strong  walking-stick,  with  an 
iron  spike  at  the  end,  is  likewise 
a  great  convenience  between  the 
Casa  degli  Inglesi  and  the  sum- 
mit of  the  Mountain.  Mattresses, 
Coverlids,  a  Tinder-box  and 
Matclies;  Lamp-oil,  a  Lantern 
containing  a  Lamp,  Water,  and 
a  Kettle  for  heatmg  it;  Carbo- 
nella;  an  earthen  Piplon  fiUed 
with  strong  Soup  in  jefly;  Coffee, 
Sugar,  Wine,  powerral  enough  to 
be  mixed  witn  hot  water,  and 
lUnn,  or  Brandy,  for  the  Guides, 
are  necessary  appendages  to  this 
expedition.  Travellers,  however, 
should,  on  no  consideration,  fol- 
low the  example  of  their  Guides, 
by  drinking  spirits,  to  fortify 
themselves  against  the  intense 
cold  in  the  uppermost  region  of 
Aetna;  as  the  purpose  would 
not  be  answered;  and  illnes 
might  probably  ensue. 

An  ascent  to  the  summit  of 
Aetna  is  unprofitable,  and  seldom 
practicable,  unless  the  weather 
be  serene  and  settled. 

This  mountain  rises  more  than 
ten  thousand  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  Pindar  mentions  4t 
as  an  active  volcano:  Qomer  is 
silent  on  the  subject  Probably, 
therefore,  no  Eruption  had  taken 
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pUce  in  his  days.  Plato's  first 
irisit  to  Sicily  onginated  merely 
from  a  wish  to  examine  the  Ora-, 
ter  of  Aetna;  and  Adrian  ascend- 
ed this  mountain  to  contemplate 
^e  rising  snn  from  its  summit 
Its  Base,  computed  to  be  above 
forty  leagues  in  circumference,  is 
Ml  of  Conical  Hills;  and  this  m*st 
Region  likewise  displays  Villages, 
Oardens,  Vineyaras,  Fields  of 
Flax  and  Hemp,  Hedges  of  Aloes ; 
Olive  and  Orange-trees,  and  the 
Date-bearing  Palm.  The  second 
Region,  called  Bosco  di  Patemo 
is  covered  with  Dexes ;  and,  to- 
ward the  north,  with  Pines.  The 
soil  here  being  Lava  converted  by 
the  hand  of  Time  into  rich  vege- 
table earth,  yields  aromatic  Herbs, 
and  Flowers  of  various  descrip- 
tions, mingled  with  Fern :  but 
beyond  the  Grotta  delle  Capre, 
formerly  used  as  a  shelter  for 
Travellers,  the  trees  become  fewer 
m  number,  deformed,  and  dwarf- 
ish, till,  at  length,  they  degenerate 
into  shrubs,  and  are  lost  amidst 
volcanic  sand.  Here  commences 
The  third  Region,  consisting  of 
Scoriae,  Ashes,  and  Snow;  and 
leading  to  a  Platform,  in  the  cen- 
tre of  which  is  the  Crater.  The 
ascent  to  this  platform  presents  no 
difficulty  with  respect  to  its  steep- 
ness; but  the  excessive  coldness 
of  ihe  air  on  so  elevated  a  spot, 
and  the  gusts  of  wind,  and  clouds 
of  sulphur,  which  sometimes  as- 
sail Travall^rs,  are  distressing;  and 
if  not  properly  guarded  against, 
dangerous.  There  are  two  Re- 
fuges, or  Resting  Places,  for 
Travellers  on  Aetna,  the  Casa  del- 
la  Neve,  consisting  of  one  room 
only,  about  thirty  feet  long,  and 
erigmally  built  to  shelter  peasants 
employed  in  collecting  snow ;  and 
the  Casa  degli  Inglesi,  consisting 
of  three  rooms,  a  small  kitchen, 


and  a  stable  for  miiles ;  and  erect- 
ed at  the  expense  of  British  Offi- 
cers quartered  in  Messina,  in 
1810.  The  warm  clothing  re- 
quisite for  Travellers  who  ascend 
to  the  Crater,  should  be  put  on 
in  the  first  Refuge :  and  it  is  like- 
wise advisable  to  have  extra- 
wrappers,  carried  by  the  Ghiides, 
to  be  worn  by  Travellers  on  their 
arrival  at  the  Crater. 

The  great  object  in  visiting 
Aetna  is  to  see,  from  its  sum- 
mit, the  rising  of  the  sun,  the 
Pyramid  formed  by  the  Shadow 
of  the  Cone,  and  the  panoramic 
View  over  the  whole  Island. 

To  the  east  of  the  path  which 
descends  from  the  Crater  are 
ruins,  called  La  Torre  del  Fi- 
losofo,  and  supposed  to  have  been 
an  Altar  or  Aedicula,  raised  by 
the  Romans,  when  they  possessed 
Sicily,  to  Aetnean  Jove. 

An  English  Gentleman  and  his 
Wife,  who  ascended  to  the  Crater 
of  Aetna  at  Mitsummer,  1826, 
pye  the  following  report  of  their 
journey. 

"The  weather  being  favourable 
and  the  mountain  dear,  we  set 
out,  at  half-past  eight  in  the 
morning,  from  Catania;  where 
Fahrenheit's  thermometer  was  71: 
and  soon  leaving  the  new  road 
which  leads  to  Messina,  reached 
an  immense  sheet  of  Lava,  com- 
monly caUed  the  Port  of  Ulys- 
ses, and  sui^posed  to  have  been 
that,  described  by  Homer,  as 
'commodious;'  but  Aetna  has  so 
completely  filled  it  with  Lava, 
that  this  Port  cannot  easfly  be 
traced.  From  Catania  to  Nico- 
losi  the  country  is  covered  wiUi 
small  villages,  well  cultivated 
farms,  and  a  profasion  of  fruit: 
and  in  sight  of  Nicolosi  is  a  small 
Crater  of  an  inconsiderable  depth, 
near  the  road.  We  reached  Ni- 
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«olo8i;whicli  is  twelve  miles  flrom 
Catavda,  at  a  quarter  past  eleven: 
.and  at  ten  minutes  after  twelve, 
mounted  fr^sh  mules,  and  took 
twoMuleteerS)  and  another  Guide. 
We  then  travelled  ova*  a  plain 
of  fine  sand;  having,  on  our  left, 
Monte-Bosso,  whence  issued  the 
destructive  torrent  of  Lava,  which, 
in  1669,  overwhelmed  Catania. 
Clouds  now  began  to  form  on 
Aetna;  and  thunder  resounded 
like  cannon:  but,  nevertheless, 
oar  Guides  said,  the  weather 
would  prove  favourable.  After 
crossing  a  field  ofLava,wereHched 
the  Bosco,  or  woody  Region, 
which  resembles  a  park:  and  here 
we  heard  the  Cucco  and  saw  May 
in  full  blossom:  but,  owing  to 
various  streams  of  Lava,  we  were 
obliged  to  take  a  zigzag  path,  in 
some  places  unpleasant.  Tire  Bosco 
consists  chiefly  of  stunted  ilexes; 
and  as  we  ascended  through  it, 
the  thunder  continued;  though  the 
clouds  did  not  conceal  the  sum- 
mit of  Moute-Agnola.  We  now 
perceived  a  sensible  difference  in 
temperature;  and,  before  our  ar- 
rival at  the  Kefuge,  the  thermo- 
meter fell  to  66.  This  Refuge, 
seven  miles  from  Nicolosi,  and 
called  the  Casa  della  Neve,  we 
reached  at  a  quarter  before  two. 
Placing  our  Mattresses  on  the  pa- 
vement,we  went  to  bed.  The  Guides 
and  Muleteers  slept  round  an  im- 
mense fire,  on  the  outside  of  the 
Hut;  and  at  ten  o'clock  at  night 
we  got  np,  took  coffee  and  bread, 
jand  put  on  warm  clothing.  The 
«louds  had  dispersed;  the  stairs 
ahoife  brightly;  and  the  Guides 
4aid,  Me  should  have  a  fine  as* 
cent;,  especially  as  tbe  wind  (^e 
thing  of  all  others  they  fear  most) 
had  subsided  At  hal^-past  eleven, 
when  the  moon  rose,  we  set  out; 
leaving  our  mattresses,  etc  in  the 


care  of  a  lad:  and,  before  quit- 
ting the  Bosco,  we  passed  the 
Grotta  dcdle  Capre,  a  small  Cave 
fi)rmed  by  Lava.  On  quitting  the 
Bosco,  we  found  the  degree  of 
cold  increase;  the  ascent  like- 
wise became  steeper;  and  a  slight 
wind  arose.  Here  the  moon,  re- 
fleeted  in  the  Biviere  diLentini, 
was  a  beautiful  object  Previous 
to  reaching  the  snow  the  ascent , 
became  much  steeper;  the  cold 
increased,  and  one  of  our  party 
lost,  for  a  short  time,  the  use  of 
a  finger.  On  reaching  the  snow, 
we  found  it  hard,  and  very  slip- 
pery; insomuch  that  the  mules 
could  scarce  keep  upon  their  legs : 
however,  we  arrived  without  any 
accident  at  the  Casa  degli  Inglesi 
(during  Summer  the  usual  sleep- 
ing-place on  Aetna)  about  a  quar- 
ter past  two  in  the  morning.  The 
distance  from  the  Casa  della  Neve 
to  the  Casa  degli  Inglesi  i8«eight 
miles.  The  floors  of  the  latter 
Refuge  were  covered  with  ice: 
and  the  chairs  and  table  wet  with 
drippings  from  the  roof.  Having 
made  a  fire  and  boiled  some 
snow,  we  took  soup,  and  warm 
wine  and  water:  after  which, 
leaving  the  mules  in  the  Refuge, 
we  proceeded,  at  three  o'clock, 
on  foot,  to  walk  to  the  Crater 
which  occupy  about  an  hour. 
Between  the  Refuge  and  the  Base 
of  the  Cone  we  crossed  a  con- 
siderable tract  of  frozen  Snow 
and  Lava;  finding  the  walk  over 
the  former  not  unpleasant;  but, 
owing  to  the  want  of  daylight, 
it  was  very  troublesome  to  cross 
the  Lava.  On  approaching  the 
summit  of  the  Cone  we  •  found 
oivselvea  in  a  cloud  of  sulphur; 
and  were  ordered,  by  the  guides 
to  move  quieklv  to  the  westward; 
by  doing  whiea  We. soon  got  o«t 
of  this  smoke,  so. dense,  that  it 
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The  edge  of.  the  Coae  of  Ae(n« 
l3,  muc]»;  wider  thatk  tihd^  of  Ye^u- 
vkifi,  less  sandy^  and  the  path 
sound  it  perfeetiv  ^  safe  to  walk 
upon.  The  ascent  likewise,  though 
liUQgjec^is  pi:eferahle  to  that  of  Ye'- 
sums ;  being  firmer,  andabound- 
iiig.  with  large  stones,  which  af- 
fo£d:  good  footing.  We  sat  down 
OH'  the  Lava,  which  was  heated 
by  its  nnmerous  vapour  aper^ 
tores;  but,  nevertheless,  could,  not 
keep  ourselves  tolerably  warm. 
In  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  how- 
everj  a  gleam  of  light  over  Ca- 
labria, announced  a  brilliant  sun- 
rise :  and,  though  the  sun  was 
partially  concealed  bv  clQuds^ 
their  tints  increased  the  beauty 
of  the  scena  Other  clouds,  floating 
on  the  sea,  looked  like  wiool,  and 
almost  hid  the  tops  of  Lipari  and 
Yulcano;  but  these  clowls  soon 
disipefsed ;  and  we  then  saw  Strom- 
bob,  and  the  neighbouTMig  Is- 
lands, distinctly.  Our  view  over 
the  circuit  of  SiciJy  was  magni- 
ficent. Every  mountain  we  looked 
upon  seemed  shrunk  to  a  hillock; 
but  Melazzo,  Castro-Giovanni,  the 
Biviere  di  Lentini,  Augusta,  and 
andent  Syrajcusae,  were  very  con- 
&picuoas  objects.  When. the  wind 
cleared  away  the  vapours,  we  oc- 
casionally «aw  down  the  Crater 
of  Aetna;  whicb,  in  some  places, 
is  not  precipitous :  to  walk  round 
it  occupies  about  an  hour ;  but  it 
has  none  of  the  grandeur  dis- 
played by  the  Crater  of  Vesuvius, 
which  is  nearly  twice  its  sjste^ 
with  respect  to  circumference.  A 
most  curious  and  singular  sight 
was  the  shadow  of  the  Cone  of 
Aetna,  in  the  shape  of  a  Pyra- 
mid, formqd,  apparentljr  at  a  dis- 
tance^  over  the  sonth  side  of  Si- 
cily. As  the  sun  rose,  dua  Pk^ 
mid  djBCreased  in  height   The 


iheraionieter,  on  the  smninit  oi 
Aetna^  fell  to  thirty.  W^  quitted 
this  stupendous  scene  witii  the 
greatest  regret ;  and  passing,  cmoe 
more^  through  sulphur  vapourj 
commenced  our  de8cent,at  a  steady 
walking  pace.  The  loftiness  of 
the  Cone  was  now  apparent;  and 
we  felt  surprised  to  se^  how 
high  we  had  ascended.  After tak-r 
ing  refreshments  at  the  Casa  degli 
Inglesi^  we  remounted  our  mules. 
Hence  the  descent  was  rapid; 
snow  nearly  covered  the  Piano 
del'Lago;  and,  passing  Monta- 
guista^  we  went  close  to  piles  of 
Lava,  and  had  the  steepest  part 
of  Aetna  to  descend :  bu;t  abotft 
eight  in  the  morning  we  reached 
the  Bosco;  took  off  our  extran 
clothing  at  the  Casa  della  Neve^ 
and  arrived,  by  ten  o'clock,  at 
Jjficolosi;  where,  not  being  ex- 
pected till  a  much  later  hour, 
we  were  detained  some  time  in 
changing  the  mules»  During  the 
descent  it  was  interesting  to  ob« 
serve  the  numei^ous  Craters ;  but, 
proceeding  rapidly  without  di* 
verging  from  our  course  to  exa- 
mine any  of  them,  we  reached 
Catania  a  quarter  before  one. 
The  thermometer  in  the  shade 
at  Catania,  about  an  hour  after 
our  arrival,  was  77." 

A  party  of  English  Gentlemen, 
who  ascended  to  the  Crater  of 
Aetna  the  end  of  November,  1824, 
under  the  direction  oif  Abbate, 
give  the  following  account  of  their 
journey. 

^^Bemg  advised,  by  Abbate,  to 
sleep  at  the  first  Kefage,.the  Casa 
della  Neve,  we  did  not  ^t  out 
from  Catania  till  eleven. in. the 
morning.  The  conical  hiUsinthe 
first  i^egion  of  Aetna  appear  to 
be  formed  by  ashes,  stones,  <fea, 
which,  the  earth  emits  at  the 
point  where  it   opened  to  dis* 
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charge  lava:  and,  after  a  certahi  I 
length  of  time,  curious  crystals 
are  found  in  these  hills.  Dining 
at  Nicolosi,  we  recommenced  our 
jonmer  soon  enough  to  arrive 
just  before  night  at  tibeOasa  delia 
l^eye;  which  stands  at  the  top  of 
the  Bosco.  This  Refuge  is  a  hut 
with  half  its  tiles  off;  and  the 
table,  chairs,  and  door,  it  once 
possessed,  have  all  been  burnt  by 
half  frozen  Travellers.  Here  were 
ourselves,  and  six  mules,  the 
Muleteers,  the  Guides,  Sec. ;  a  fire 
made  with  green  wood,  and  a 
thick  smoke,  which  threatened 
to  stifle  us  all,  for  it  would  not 
draw-  through  the  holes  among 
the  tiles;  and  the  Hut  has  no 
chimney.  We  had  provided  mat- 
tresses :  and  after  supper  lay  down 
to  sleep,  if  we  could,  wrapped  in 
our  leathern  Sicilian  cloaks ;  whidi 
proved  most  usefel.  The  Guides, 
Muleteers,  &c,  sat  round  the  fire : 
and  soon  after  two  o'clock  in  the 
momine  we  all  started  for  the 
Casa  degli  Inglesi;  which  our 
Guides  told  us  was  a  three  hours' 
ride.  On  quitting  the  Bosco,  we 
found  the  cold  excessive;  inso- 
much that  it  was  scarce  possible 
to  speak,  till  we  reached  the 
shelter  of  the  Casa  degli  liiglesi. 
Here,  one  of  the  servants  became 
sick  and  giddy;  and  one  of  the 
Gentlemen  found  his  feet  so  com- 
I>letely  benumbed  that  it  was  some 
time  before  he  recovered  the  use 
of  them.  However,  this  Refuge 
was  in  better  repair  than  the 
other;  and  a  good  fire  cheered 
us  alL  The  situation  of  the  Casa 
degli  Inglesi  is  so  elevated  that 
even  during  Suomier,  when  Tra- 
vellers usually  sleep  heife,  they 
are  obliged  to  have  fires.  On 
quitting  this  Refuge,  we  found 
&e  weather  good;  and  experien- 
ced no  inconvenience  in  our  as- 


cent to  the  Crater,  except  a  dif- 
fionlty   of  breathing;    and   this 
partly  resulted  from  me  hoods  of 
tiie  SiciHan  cloaks,  whidi  the  ex" 
treme  cold  compelled  us  to  pot 
on.  The  sun  had  risen  aquaMer 
of  an  hour  before  we  reached  the 
summit  of  Aetna,  and  was  a  little 
(though  a  very  little)  clouded; 
but  overhead,  and  all  around  us, 
we  had  a  beautifrd  clear  sky,  ex* 
cept  toward  the  north,   where 
douds  lay  dose  upon  tiie  land. 
It  was  a  few  minutes  past  eight 
when  we  arrived  at  the  Crater; 
whence  huge  volumes  of  sulphu- 
reous smoke  were  issuing:  and 
the  wind,  being  hi^h,  involved 
us  in  a   smaU   portion  of  this 
smoke,  toward  the  latter  part  of 
our  ascent.  The  Crater  is  angu- 
lar, and  of  a  prodigious  depth;  it 
was  partially  obscured  by  va- 
pours; which,  on  rising  into  the 
air,  were  tinted  with  a  variety  of 
brilliant  colours  by  the  sun :  but 
the  cold  was  so  intense  that  we 
could  scarce  continue  for  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  in  this  exalted  si- 
tuation fwhere  Fahrenheit's  ther- 
mometerfell  to  16) ;  although  our 
feet,  from  havig  sunk  some  way 
into  the  sooty  ground,  were  wann : 
and  on  removing  part  of  the  soot 
to  look  for  sulphur  spars,  we 
found  the  heat  as  strong  as  the 
hand  could  bear.  These  speci- 
mens of  sulphur  are  the  most 
beautiful,  and  the  most  deceptive 
things  imaginable:  for  flieir  deli- 
cate and  lovely  bloom  rubs  off 
with   the  slightest  friction.   On 
our  descent  we  visited  the  Torre 
delle  FQosofo,  thence  proceedinff 
eastward,  till  the  Guides  bandaf^ 
our  eyes,  and  led  us  to  apomt, 
the  Brink  of  the  Yal  del  Hue, 
where,  on  sight  being  restored, 
we  beheld  a  lofty  predplce,  and 
a  tremendous  Crater.  Hence  we 
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descended  to  tbe  Gasa  della  Neve: 
and,  tbeday  being  much  advanced^ 
were  under  the  necessity  of  sleep- 
ing at  NicolosL 

On  leaving  Catania,  Travellers 
QBually  proceed  to  Giarra,  a  dis- 
tance of  twenty-four  miles.  Be- 
tween   Catania    and   L'Ognina, 
which  stands  on  part  of  the  side 
of  what  is  called  (perhaps  erro- 
neously) the  Port  01  Ulysses,  tibe 
road  traverses  the  Lava  of  1669; 
and  soon  after  passes  Castello  di 
Aci,  a  strongly  situated  Fortress 
built  upon  ancient  Lava  which 
ran  into  the  sea,  and  surrounded 
on  three  sides  by  that  element 
The  next  objects  of  interest,  dur- 
ing this  ride,  are  the  Scopuly  Cy- 
clopum,  at  Trizza*   The  largest 
of  these  Islands  is  volcanic  and 
basaltic ;  and  the  substruction  is 
a  species  of  yellowish  chalk,  which 
contains  small  crystals.  On  the 
summit  is  a  Spring  of  fresh  water. 
The  next  Island  contains  very  fine 
basaltic  Columns.  In  all  there 
are  seven  Islands  adjoining  each 
other;  though  only  three  bear  the 
name  of  Scopuli.  Some  writers 
conjecture   that  these    are   the 
Rocks  described  by  Homer,  as 
being  near  the  Cave  of  the  Canni- 
bal, rolyphemus,  who  feasted  on 
die  ill-fated  followers  of  Ulysses : 
but  as  these  Rocks  are  decidedly 
Volcanic,  and  apparently  the  off- 
spring of  Aetna,  they  could  not 
have  existed  till  long  after  Ho- 
mer's death.  Between  Trizza  and 
Ad  Reale  the  road  crosses  huge 
blocks  of  ancient  Lava  mixed  with 
thick   turf;    which    renders  the 
footing  for  mules  in  several  places 
very  unpleasant  Near  Aci  Reale, 
on  the  sea  shore,  is  another  object 
of  interest,  the  Scali  di  Aci,  or 
Steps  of  Acis :  according  to  fabu- 
lous history  the  spot  where  that 
Shepherd  was  murdered  by  his 


Rival  These  Steps  consist  of  an- 
cient strata  of  Lava,  one  above 
another,  with  a  layer  of  vegetable 
earth  between  each.  There  are. 
at  least,  nine  strata;  all  formed 
by  different  eruptions:  and  a  con* 
siderable  time  must  have  elapsed 
between  each  Eruption,  to  have 
allowed    the  formation  of  soil. 
The  mule-track  in  the  environs  of 
Aci,  though  it  traverses  beds  of 
Lava,  is  not  bad:  and  the  coun- 
try,  the  whole    way   hence  to 
Giarra,  is  beautiful.  This  Town 
contains  a  tolerable  Hotel,  fur- 
nished with  clean  beds;  and  the 
neatness  of  the  houses,  and  the 
number   of  vessels   building  in 
the  Port,  announce  the  prosperity 
of  the  inhabitants,  After  sleeping 
here,  Travellers  usually  make  an 
Excursion,  which  occupies  about 
^ye  hours,  to  visit  some  gigantic 
Chesnut-trees,  one  of  which  is 
called  Castagno  di  cento  Cavalli. 
It  now  looks  like  six  trees  close 
together;  and  the  fact  seems  to 
be,  that  it  is  a  fine  old  Stock, 
whence  the  common  kind  of  ches- 
nut  underwood  was  cut ;  and  that 
six  prays   were  allowed  to  form 
the  six  trees  in  question;  which 
are  computed  to  be  a  hundred 
and  ninety  feet  in  circumference 
at  three    feet  from  the  earth. 
Near  this  Tree  are  others,  of  an 
extraordinary  size:  but  the  soil 
being  the  richest  in  Sicily,  all 
its    productions    luxuriate.    The 
distance  from  Giarra  to  the  Ches- 
nut-trees is  about  six  miles :  and 
although  the  path  is  steep,  and 
the  footing  ror  mules   slippery 
and  disagreeable,    the  peculiar 
beauty  of  the  country  renders  the 
ride  delightful.  Travellers  tempted 
to  rest  half  a  day  at  Giarra,  usu- 
ally take,  next  morning,  a  cir- 
cuitous route,  by  going  to  Fran- 
caviUa;  anotner  deligntfiil  ride; 
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and  thence  to  Oiftrdini;'  which 
is  only  eleven  miles  from  Oiarra: 
though,  taking  the  cirenitons 
route,  this  ride  occupies  eleven 
hours:  but  Travellers  are  amply 
repaid  by  the  beauty  of  the  scene. 
The  mule-track  from  Giarra  to 
Francavilla  passes  through  Cala- 
tabiano,  a  picturesque  village, 
overhung  by  a  Castle:  thence  it 
follows  the  course  of  the  river 
Alcantara,  up  a  lovely  valley, 
iidomed  with  a  view  of  Motta, 
crowning  a  lofty  rock ;  and  like- 
wise with  a  view  of  Castiglidne, 
finely  placed  on  a  conical  mount 
After  crossing  a  wild  brook,  with 
a  cascade,  this  sweetly  variegated 
path  reaches  Francavilla;  where 
Travellers  should  ascend  the  hill, 
to  see  a  magnificent  prospect; 
in  which  the  Capuchin  Convent 
forms  the  grand  object.  Travellers 
may  vary  this  scaie,  by  going 
to  Francavilla  on  one  side  of  the 
Alcantara,  and  returning  on  the 
other.  Thrown  over  the  river  is 
an  ancient  Bridge,  now  a  pile  of 
ruins,  whence  the  retrospective 
view  may,  with  truth,  be  called 
enchanting.  The  distance  from 
Giarra  to  Francavilla  is  eighteen 
miles:  and  thence  to  Giardini, 
ten.  After  sleeping  at  the  latter 
place  Travellers  usually  proceed 
through  Taormina  to  Messina,  a 
distance  of  thirty-four  miles. 

Taormina,  about  two  miles 
from  Giardini,  and  approched 
by  a  steep  ascent,  is  beautifrdly 
and  strongly  situated  on  the  de* 
clivity  of  wild  and  lofty  rocks,  in 
a  salubrious  air,  and  crowned 
mih.  an  ancient  Castle.  This, 
now  inconsiderable,  Town  was 
once  ihe  magnificent  Gty  of  Tau- 
rominium,  supposed  to  have  been 
so  called  from  the  small  .river 
Taorominins,  which  flows  near 
^  The  Zancleans,  andHybleans, 


in  th^  a^e  of  the  ^er  DionyBkisv 
built  this  City,  acmidst  hills,  at 
that  period  celebrated  for  the 
grapes  they  produced,  and  the^ 
prospects  they  exhibited;  and. 
at  the  present  moment,  the  rea 
wine  of  Taormina  is  excellent 
Here  are  interesting  monuments: 
of  antiquity.  The  Naumadiia,  four 
hundred  and  twenly-five  palmi 
long,  and  one  hundred  and  ni« 
nety-six  broad,  is  a  parallelogram, 
containing,  on  one  side,  thirty* 
seven  Niches,  alternately  large 
and  smalL  Channels  of  masonry 
to  conduct  water  into  the  Edi- 
fice are  likewise  ^coverable; 
and  the  whole  stmcture  apoears 
to  be  Roman,  some  of  the  Bricks 
having  Roman  characters.stam- 
ped  upon  them.  Above  the  Nau-^ 
machia  are  remains  of  five  Pis- 
cinae: similar  in  form,  but  not 
in  size:  they  were  lined  with  (^e 
Opus  Signinum ;  and  the  smallest 
of  the  five  is  in  the  best  preser- 
vation. A  row  of  eight  Pillars  di-» 
vides  it  into  two  Aisles,  one  hund- 
red and  twenty-eight  palmi  long, 
forty-eight  wide,  and  thirty  high; 
and  the  apertures  for  the  eh* 
trance  of  the  water  are  visible;. 
The  Church  of  S.  Pancrazio  is 
evidently  the  Cella  of  an  ancient 
Grecian  Temple,  of  which  the 
WaUs  are  still  preserved:  they 
consist  of  larffe  blocks  of  whHe- 
marble,  joined  together  without 
cement ;  and  are  supposed  to  have 
been  taken  from  the  famous  maiv 
ble  Quarry  in  this  neighbourhood- 
Contiguous  to  the  Church  are- 
ruins  of  an  Aqueduct,  and  like-^ 
wise  remains  of  a  Wall  cased 
with  white  marble,  and  probablr 
the  ruins  of  a  Temple  erected 
to  Apollo,  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Naxos,  when  they  found  an  Asy- 
lum in  Tauromimom.  The  size  of 
this  Structure  seems  to  have  been 
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immense.  In  tbe  Valley,  which 
leads  to  Messina;  are  two  ancient 
qnadrilateral  Tombs.  Bnt  the  most 
precious  monument  of  antiquity 
now  left  in  Taorominium  is  its 
Tlieatre.  A  peculiar  hollow,  m  the 
upper  part  of  a  rock,  was  cho- 
sen for  the  site  of  this  Edifice; 
which  stands  above  the  modem 
Town,  in  a  lovely  situation,  com- 
manding a  Tiew  of  the  Straits 
of  Messina,  Giarra,  Aci,  Aetna, 
and  the  whole  country  near  Taor- 
mina,  which  is  highly  Cultivated, 
and  richly  clothed  with  olive  and 
mulberrytrees.  The  shape  of  the 
Theatre  is  semi-circular,  the  or- 
der of  architecture  Corinthian. 
The  Scena  (of  masonry,  and  ne- 
arly perfect)  had  three  entrances 
•from  the  Postscenium;  the  centre 
'door  being  large,  the  others  small. 
Between  tbe  large  door,  and  each 
of  the  small  ones,  were  three 
niches;  and  beyond  each  of  the 
small  doors  was  a  Niche.  The 
Proscenium  is  only  five  palmi  in 
breadth ;  but  might,  nevertheless, 
have  been  large  enough  to  con- 
tain the  Chorus:  the  Orchestra, 
likewise,  is  narrow  in  proportion 
to  the  rest  of  the  Edifice,  Under 
the  Proscenium  and  Scena  is  a 
subterranean  Passace,  or  Gallery, 
in  part  open  to  the  Theatre.  The 
use  'of  this  Gallery  is  not  Imown; 
but  some  antiquaries  suppose  it 
was  for  the  Prompter  j  and  that 
he  read  the  parts,  while  the  Ac- 
tors merely  supplied  gesticula- 
tion. The  Scenic  Masks,  however, 
comprising  a  kind  of  speaking 
trumpet,  and  universally  worn  by 
all  the  ancient  Actors,  Mutes  ex- 
cepted, prove  this  last  conjecture 
groundless;  although  the  Promp- 
ter's station,  notwithstanding, 
might  have  been  here.  Under  the 
Theatre  are  an  Aqueduct,  and  a 
Beservoir  for  water:  and  on  each 


flank  of  the  Soena  are  square 
Sttactnres,  probably  Dressing**^ 
rooms  for  the  Actors,:  and  With^ 
drawing-rooms  lor  the  audience 
in  case  of  bad  weather.  None  o£ 
the  Seats  remain.  The  Walls  ap^ 
pear  to  have  been  covered  with 
white  marble,  fra^ents  of  wbictr 
are  visible :  and  m  consequence 
of  an  excavation  made  during  the 
years  1748  and  1749,  a  donside* 
rable  number  of  Columns  of  Gra- 
nite, CipoUino,  Pprta-Santa,  and 
Saravenza  Marble,  were  found 
here:  a  variety  of  other  archi- 
tectural ornaments  have  been  dis- 
covered, sufficient  to  evince  ithe 
magnificence  of  this  Theatre;  and 
such  is  its  perfection,  with  regard 
to  the  conveyance  of  sound,  that 
words  uttered  in  the  lowest  tone 
of  voice,  on  or  near  tbe  Scena,. 
are  heard  distinctly,  even  in  the 
Corridor  Which  terminates  ths 
Edifice.  Hence  to  the  seacoast 
the  descent  is  very  rapid:  and 
after  passing  a  hedge  of  oleanders 
in  front  of  some  cottages,  and  a, 
Fortification  called  Fort  AlessiOy 
and  consti^cted  by  the  Englishj. 
Travellers  usually  restthemselvea 
and  their  mules  for  two  or  tbreei 
hours  at  a  place  fourteeti  mileS-- 
from  Giardini,  and  then  proceed, 
through  a  beautiful  country,  to 
Messina. 

Messina,  called  by  the  Siculi 
Zancle  (a  Sickle),  from  its  Beach, 
formed  like  a  crescent,  was  found- 
ed, according  to  tradition,  sixteen 
hundred  years  before  the  Chris- 
tian era:  and  some  of  the  classic 
writers  report  that  Anaxilaas, 
Sovereign  of  Rhegium,  made  war 
against  tibe  Zancleans,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Messenians  of 
Peloponnesus;  and,  after  proving 
decisively  victorious,  called  the 
conquered  dty  Messana.  in  com- 
pliment to  his  allies.  Tms  event 
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is  supposed  to  have  taken  plaee 
about  four  hundred  years  pre- 
vious to   the  Christian  era.  In 
aftertimes  the  Mamertini  (merce- 
nary soldiers)  took  possession  of 
Messana,  subsequent  to   which, 
it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Ro- 
mans;  and  was,  for  a  considerable 
period,  their  chief  hold  in  Sicily. 
The  modem  Messenians   aided 
Count  Roger  in  delivering  their 
country  from  the  Saracenic  yoke ; 
and  were  recompensed  with  great 
privileges,  some   of  which  they 
still  retain.  But  the  misfortunes 
of  Messina,  in  modem  times,  have 
been  great  The  Plague,  in  1743, 
swept  away  full  fifty  thousand  of 
its  citizens:  and  the  earthquakaof 
1783  nearly  destroyed  its  -magni- 
iicent    Qnay.    and   most    of  its 
superb    edifices.   The    splendid 
erescent  of  houses,  fronting  the 
Marina,  was  reduced  to  piles  of 
ruins  ;'and  the  narrow  streets  were 
universally  blocked  up  by  fallen 
buildings;  though  some   of  the 
public  structures,  owing  to  their 
solidity,  remained  standing;  and 
among  these  was  the  Cathedral : 
but  the  almost  total  destmction 
of  private   dwellings   compelled 
the  inhabitants  to  encamp  in  huts 
of  wood.   The   dreadful  eflfects 
of  this  earthquake  were  not  oc- 
casioned by  one  shock  only,  but 
by  several,  which  succeeded  each 
other  from  the  fifth  to  the  seventh 
of  February*  The  first  was  the 
most  violent:  providentially,  how- 
ever»  an  interval  of  a  few  minutes, 
between   the   first  and    second, 
enabled  the  inhabitants  to  escape 
from  their  tottering  houses,  and 
take  reftige  in  the  country.  At 
the  entrance   of  the   Straits  of 
Messina,  on  the  Calabrian  side,  a 
violent  shock  of  this  earthquake 
being  felt  about  noon,  the  people 
'f  the  neighbourhood  fled  to  the 


sea  shore;  where  they  remained 
in  safety   till   eight  o'clock  at 
night;  when,  owing  to  another 
shotk,  the  sea  swelled  immensely, 
and    suddenly    precipitated    its 
waves  upon  the  beadif 'ingulph- 
ing  upward  of  a  diousand  per- 
sons: and  the  same  tremenaons 
swell  sunk  the  vessels  in  the  port 
of  Messina,  and    destroyed  the 
Mole.  The  dogs  in  Calabria  ap- 
peared to  anticipate  this   awful 
convulsion  of  nature,  by  howling 
piteously :  the  sea-fowl  fled  to  the 
mountains :  and  a  noise  L'ke  that 
of  carriage-wheels  running  round 
with  great  velocity  over  a  stone 
pavement,  preceded  the  first  shock 
of  the  earthquake :  while,  at  the 
same  moment,  a  dense  cloud  of 
vapour  rose  from  Calabria,  gra-« 
dually  extending  to  the  Faro,  and 
the  Town  of  Messina.  The  loss 
of  property  here,  public  and  pri- 
vate, was  incalculable:  splendid 
churches,  works  of  Art,  libraries^ 
and  records,  being  all  involved  in 
the  common  ruin:  but  such  was 
the  probity  of  the  Messenian  Mer- 
chants, that  no  one  of  them  de- 
clared himself  a  bankmpt,  in  con- 
sequence of  this  severe  visitation. 
Messina  is   most    beautifrilly 
situated  in  a  climate  at  all  seasons 
salubrious:  and  cooler  than  any 
other  part  of  Sicily  during  sum- 
mer. The  houses  are  large  and 
commodius:  the  environs  abound 
with  lovely   and    shady  prome- 
nades; the  necessaries  of  life  are. 
generally    speaking,  cheap    ana 
abundant:  the  fish  is  particularly 
good;  and  the  people  are  lively, 
intelligent,  penetrating,  and  cour- 
teous; especially  to  the  British 
Nation.  Travellers,   on  arriving 
at  Messina, usually  visit  the  Faro- 
to  which  there  is  a  Carriage-road 
made  by  the  British  Troops,  when 
stationed  here :  and  this  drive  oc<^ 
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enpies  something^  more  than  an 
kour.  On  waUiing  to  the  Lights 
house,  it  is  not  di^^cuh  to  discern 
die  Current  now  reported  to  run 
in  and  out  of  the  Straits,  alter- 
nately every  six  hours:  and  this 
Current  at  less  than  a  mile  from 
the   shore,  occasions   Breakers, 
called  Charyhdis;  but  no  longer 
dangerous.   Scylla,  on  the   op- 
posite coast,  and  about  three  miles 
distant,  has  the  appearance  of  a 
gigantic  Rock,  separated,  by  some 
accidental  circumstance,  from  the 
main  land.  The  Promenade   on 
the   Marina    displays    exquisite 
scenery,  and  a  ma^iificent  Port 
crowded  with  shipping .  The  Ca- 
thedral, a  spacious  Edifice,  con- 
tains a  Marble  Pulpit,  by  Gagini ; 
and  a  High-altar  richly  embel- 
lished vrim  Florentine  Mosaics, 
and  six  Columns  of  Lapis  Lazuli, 
supporting  a  representation  of  the 
Madonna,  under  a  gold  canopy. 
The  Plate  in  the  Sacristy  is  the 
Capo  d'Opera  of  Guevara.  The 
Chnrch  belon^g  to  the  Convent 
of  S.  Gregono   contains  a  fine 
Copy  of  the  celebrated  Picture  of 
tliat  Saint,  at  Bologna.  The  No- 
viziato  de^  Gesuiti  is  deliciously 
situated ;  and  possesses  a  few  good 
Pictures  of  the  Roman  School. 
The  Town,  backed  by  highly  cul- 
tivated and  thickly  wooded  moun- 
tains, looks  to  peculiar  advantage 
from  the  Ramparts  near  the  Cita- 
del ;  which,  on  this  side,  is  strong- 
ly fortified.    Silks;  knitted  siUc 
stockings;  light  cloth;  and  car- 
pets similar  to  those  of  Turkey, 
are  fabricated  at  Messina.  The 
Walk  to  the  Telegraph  and  that 
to  Tinamara,  command  fine  views. 
The  Roads,  or,  more  accurately 
speaking,  the  mule-tracks  round 
Messina,  generally  lie  in  the  beds 
of  torrents;  after  hard  rain   ex- 
tremely dangerous ;  though  seve- 


ral houses  are  scattered  on  their 
banks:  the  bridle-road  to  Me- 
lazzo  is,  however,  good ;  and  the 
Town  worth  visiting,  as  the  des- 
cent thither  displays  bold  scenery ; 
and  the  Place  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  ancient  Myle,  where 
Ulysses's  Companions  slew  die 
Oxen  of  the  Sun :  and  between 
Melazzo  and  Lipari  was  the  battle 
fought  bv  Octavius  Caesar  and 
Marcus  Agdppa,  against  Sextus 
Pompey,  which  put  an  end  to  the 
power  of  that  piratical  Comman- 
der; who  fled,  by  night,  to  Me- 
lazzo, and  thence  took  refuge 
with  Mark  Antony.  Melazzo  is 
enriched  by  a  Thunny  Fishery, 
from  the  middle  of  April  tO'  the 
end  of  June ;  and  from  the  be- 
ginning of  August  till  September. 

An  excursion,  by  water,  is 
frequently  made  from  Messina,  to 
visit  Scylla,  and  land  at  Rheggio, 
about  four  leagues  distant,  and 
whither  it  is  sometimes  necessary 
to  be  towed  up  by  oxen,  on  ac» 
count  of  the  strength  of  the  Cur- 
rent. Rheggio,  anciently  RJiegium, 
displays  melancholy  traces  of  the 
earthquake  of  1783.  The  Cathedral 
deserves  notice:  the  University 
contains  curious  imitations  of 
Plants:  the  Manufactory  of  Ber- 
gamotte  Oil  is  worth  seeing ;  and 
in  this  Town  Travellers  are  shown 
a  house,  called  the  birth-place  of 
Ariosto;  although  Reggio  in  Italy 
(Rhegium  Lepidi) .  is  generally 
supposed  to  be  the  spot  where 
that  great  Poet  was  bom.  The 
Country  about  Rheggio  merits 
observation* 

Travellers,  in  order  to  com- 
plete their  Tour  round  the  sea- 
coast  of  Sicily,  usually  prefer  em- 
barking in  a  Speronaro  a  very 
safe  kind  of  boat,  with  from  six 
to  ten  oars,  according  to  its  size, 
and  a  helmsman,    at   Messini* 
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visitiiig  the  Lipari  Islands,  and 
^oing  thenee  to'  CefaKi ;  ixustead 
«f  going  by  land  to  th£  latter 
Place:  for  although  the  mule- 
track,  as  already  mentioned,  is 
good  as  far  as  Melazzo,  it  ia  bad 
and  moimtainous  thence  to  Ce^ 
fait.  This  little  voyage,  gen^aMy 
speaidng,  occnpies  about  three 
days :  and  the  following  account  is 
an.  extract  from,  the  journal  of  aa 
English  Gentleman  and  his  Wife, 
who  went  from  Mussina  to  Cefalii, 
by  sea,  during  Midsummer,  1826. 
"We  set  out  at  seven  in  the 
morning,  in  our  Speronaro,  with 
ten  boatmen  aad  two  boys.  The 
rowers  stand  upon  the  deck. 
There  was  a  fixed  awning,  under 
which  we  sat  and  slept;  having 
hired  mattresses  at  Messina*  After 
passing  the  Faro,  we  found  the 
wind  unfavonn'able;  and,  taking 
in  <mr  sails,  rowed  to  Acqua* 
Nero,  landing  th^e  at  one  o'clock 
At  a  quarter  past  five  die  wind 
dropped,  the  s,ea  was  calm,  and 
we  resumed  our  voyage.  A  fair 
breeze  during  the  night  brought 
us  near  Stromboli,  where^  with 
occasional  rowing,  we  arrhred  at 
nine  in  the  morning.  By  the  aid 
of  a  letter  of  recommendation  to 
a  Priest,  calted  Don>  Giuseppe,  we 
procured  a  room  to  dine  in ;  and 
feasted  on  exquisite  figs.  Atlialf- 
past  two  we  set  out  for  the  sum- 
mit of  the  Mountain;  finding  the 
ascent  rapid,  and  the  heat  exces- 
sive.  The  depth  of  the  sand,  and 
the  steepness  of  the  padi,  render 
this  ascent  more  toilsome  than 
those  of  Aetna  and  Vesuvius;  it 
occupied  near  three  hours.  From 
the  summit  we  saw  the  Crater 
about  half  way  down;  and  the 
sight  was  grand  and  imposing* 
The  Eruptions  were  only  occa- 
sional; and  resounded  like  can- 
non,   shaking   the   ground.    At 


eight  in  tlie  evening  we  re-em* 
iMs^ked,  and  rowed  under  the 
Island,  till  we  came  in  sight  of  its 
beautiful  little  Volcano.  Two- 
small  Mouths  threw  up  fire  inces- 
santly; that  Oil  the  south  beii^ 
the  most  active;  and,  at  intervals, 
its  farce  increased ;  while  a  nordi- 
em  Mouth,  between  every  sixthi 
and  tenth  minute,  threw  up  large 
quantities  of  stones,  but  they  were 
ejected  iiidth  less  violence  than 
those  thrown  from  the  opposite* 
side.  The  finest  Eruption  we  saw 
startled  us;  for  it  began  with  a» 
somid  like  the  discharge  of  artil- 
lery; which  was  followed  by  a 
shower  of  stones  so  vivid  that  the 
whole  side  of  the  Mountain  glow- 
ed with  these  bounding  red-hot 
balls.  Some  of  tiie  largest  broke 
to  pieces  as  they  reboundiedl 
against  others;  but,  before  they 
reached  the  sea,  their  heat  waA 
nearly  gone.  These  Eruptions.,, 
reflected  in  tiie  water,  were  mag- 
nificent Leaving  this  extraordi- 
nary scene,  we  steered  witdi  ai 
fair  wind  for  Lipari;  a^d  about 
hal^ast  sevea  iU'  the  morning 
wete  close  to  its  remarkable  Hflk 
of  white  Pumice;  whicit  is  rat* 
ported  in  large  quantities^  and  a 
source  of  wealth  to  the  Island.. 
We  cast  anchor  close  to  ti>e  Lazr 
zaretto  at  ten  o'clock;  and  re* 
mained  on  board  till  one,  wait 
ing  for  our  passports;  because 
the  Authorities  were  not  qmckly 
found,  it  being  a  Festa.  At  one» 
however,  the  British  Consul,  hear- 
ing of  our  arrival,  invited  us  to 
his-  house,  and  received  us  most 
hospitably.  Lipari  contains  Hot 
Baths,  about  four  miles  from  the 
Port,  in  a  rocky,  narrow  valley. 
We  slejpt  on  tills  Island;  and 
embarking  next  morning  at  a 
quarter  before  four,  readied  the 
Bay   of  Vulomo,  at  a  quarter 
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l)«fore  fire.   The  Bav  exhibits 
vild  rooks:  the  Island  rose  oat 
of  the  sea  two  hundred  and  two 
years  preTious  to  the  Christian 
era ;  and  was  consecrated,  by  the 
Greeks,  to  YolcaiL  We  landed 
at  five;  and  in  a  quarter  of  aaoi^ 
hour  reached   the  base  of  the 
Crater;  to  the  summit  of  which 
the  ascent  is  gradual,  tiie  path 
good,  and  the  time  occupied  in 
asceining  about  forty  minutes. 
We  went  down  by  an  easy  des- 
cent into  the  Grater;  which  is 
deep,   ffrand,    and   exceedingly 
Splendid  with  respect  to  the  co- 
lours   of  its    crystal  sulphurs; 
hurge  numbers  of  which  are  con- 
tinually coUeeted.   On  retracing 
our  steps,  we  reached  the  sum- 
mit at  ten  minutes  past  seven; 
aod  embarked  in  our  Speronaro 
at  eight*  Having  cleared  Vulcano, 
we  steered  for  Cefalit:  but  the 
appearance  of    a    strange    sail 
made  us  cautious »  as  we  had 
been  told  of  pirates:  and  soon 
after  passing    Capo  d'Orlaado, 
we  coasted  along  to  Cefalii:  ar- 
riving there  about  midnight  Kext 
morning  we  got  pratique,  settled 
with  our  Captain,  gave  his  Men 
a  buonaoiana,  and  did  not  regret 
having  made  this  Utile  voyage, 
by  which  we  were  much  inte- 
rested, though  considerably  fa- 
tigued. The  situation  of  Oefalti 
is  beautifol :  and,  while  our  mules 
were  preparing,  we  visited  its 
Cathedral,  whidi  contains  ancient 
Mosaics  at  the  end  of  the  Edi- 
fice, and  ancient  Columns,  and 
Capitals,  in  the  Nave  and  Choir. 
The  two  Pillars  between  the  Nave 
and  Transept  display  Figores  of 
Men  supporting  the  Abacus.  Ce- 
falti   is    the  ancient  Cefaloedis. 
After  a  short  detention  at  the 
Customhouse  here,  we  mounted 
our  mules  about  a  quarter  be- 


fore nine,  in  order  to  proceed  to 
Termini;  a  distance  of  twenty" 
four  miles^  through  a  lovely  roaa, 
especially  the  nrst  part,  which 
lay  between  coppices  of  aloes  and 
myrtles,  the  latter  in  full  blos- 
som. At  two  o'clock  we  reached 
Termini;  ancievtly  called  Ther-| 
mae  Himerenfsia^  («i  aecocpit  ofi 
its  hot  Bathff:  it  still  eofntainft 
Warm  Salt  Baths :  and  remains 
of  an  ancient  Edifice ,  supposecl 
to  have  been  a  Theatre,  may  be 
traced  in  the  Senate  House,  and 
Rrison.  After  sleeping  at  Terrainiy 
whoiee  there  is  a  good  Carriage^ 
road,  in  distanee  twenty-four  mi** 
les,  to  PiUemK^,  we-  set  out  for  Ihat 
City  at  half-past  eight,  and  readied 
Page's  Hotel  at  a  quarter  past 
tw3ve,  driving  the-whole  way  bi^' 
tween  gardens  with  fences  of  ma^ 
nificent  aloes  bursting  into  flower.^ 
The '  Sicilians,  taken  collective- 
ly, are  good  humoured  (though 
prone  to  momeotairv  wrath,  an4 
addicted  to  jealousy],  acute,  aai-^ 
mated,  eloquent,  aaa  enduea  wiiii 
considerable  tsOents;  especially 
fov  poetry;  but  owing  to  that 
fickleness  of  disposition  common 
to  the  descendaaits  of  the  ancient 
Greeks,  seldom  pre-eminent  hi 
arts  aud  sdenees,  from  want  of 
perseverance.  Xbey  are  proud  of 
what  their  country  once  was; 
and  by  no  means  deficient  in  &at 
duvairous  spirit  which  might,  if 
encouraged,  render  them  a^ain  a 
powerful  People^  For  hospitality 
to  Strangers  tiiey  were  always 
famed:  and  respecting  this  vir* 
tue,  tide  present  race  have  not 
degenerated  from  their  ances- 
tors ;  as  the  poorest  Sicilian  pea- 
sant will  offer  the  best  of  every 
thing  his  oott^e-  affords,  to  the 
traveller  who  pauses  at  his  door. 
The  populace  are  civilized,  sober, 
and  honest;  easily  governed  by 
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g«ntle  means,  though  indignant 
when  .  treated  with  harshness. 
All  ranks  seem  partial  to  the 
British  Natioa  On  the  northern 
and  eastern  coast  of  Sicily,  the 
natives,  of  both  sexes,  are  hand- 
some; their  countenances  being 
perfectly  Greciim:  and  the. fe- 
male peasants  on  Mont  Eryx,  at 
Syracuse,  about  Catania,  on  Aet- 
na, at  Giarra,  and  on  the  road 
to  the  Castagno  di  cento  Cavalli, 
are  likewise  very  handsome :  their 
costume  throughout  the  Island  is 
Grecian:  but,  in  all  the  Towns, 
females  wear  black  silk  cloaks, 
which  cover  the  head  and  face, 
according  to  the  Spanish  mode. 
A  black  leather  cloak  and  hood, 
covering  the  whole  person,  is 
universally  worn,  in  winter,  by 
the  male  sex,  when  out  of  doors. 
The  manners,  customs,  and  do^ 
mestic  economy,  of  the  Sicilian 

Seasants,  are  said  to  be,  at  this 
ay,  what  Theocritus  represents 
them.  The  oxen  throughout  the 
Island  are  handsome  animals  of 
a  dun  colour,  and  remarkable  for 
particularly  fine  boms,  both  with 
respect  to  length  and  thickness: 
and  the  nightingales  seem  to  be 
as  plentiful  as  the  flowers,  making 
the  air  resound  with  their  har- 
mony. The  vegetable  produc- 
tions of  Sicily  are  more  various, 
and  more  abundant,  than  of  al- 
most any  other  country :  and  be- 
sides those  mentioned  in  the  fore- 
going pages,  and  several  which, 
owing  to  the  narrow  limits  of 
this  Work,  must  be  passed  over 
in  Silence,  is  a  Tree  resembling 
the  ash,  which  yields  Medicinal 
Manna.  An  incision  is  made  in 
the  bark  of  this  tree,  near  the 
root,  at  the  commencement  of 
August;  and  from  this  incision 
issues  the  juice  which,  when 
dried  by  the  sun,  becomes  manna. 


The  bread  throughout  the  Island, 
except  at  Giardini  and  Taormina, 
is  excellent,  and  especially  so  at 
Girgenti:  ti^e  Hybla  honey  has 
long  been  celebrated.  Near  Maz- 
zara,  and  in  some  other  places, 
the  females  spin  cotton ;  and  large- 
quantities  of  hemp  are  grown  in 
several  districts.  There  is  like- 
wise a  variety  of  fine  fish  on 
every  part  of  the  Sicilian  coast  ^ 
and  the  Thunny,  and  PesceSpada, 
are  particidarly  esteemed. 

The  climate  of  Sicily  is  excel- 
lent during  Winter,  and  the  six- 
first  weeks  of  Spring:  but  in 
Summer,  Autumn,  and  even  till 
the  middle  of  November,  Mai* 
aria  prevails  in  several  spots  of 
the  Island;  especially  at  Seli- 
nuntium,  at^  and  near,  Lentini; 
and  likewise  at,  and  near,  Syra- 
cuse. Even  during  winter,  Sici- 
lian scenery,  so  far  as  relates  ta 
colours,  is  gay  and  brilliant ;  the 
sky,  in  general,  being  clou'ilesSf 
and  the  sunrise  and  sunset  mag- 
nificent beyond  description :  dur- 
ing summer  the  briUiahcy  and 
beauty  of  the  scenery  is,  of 
course,  augmented;  and  the 
months  of  June  and  July  are 
those  most  proper  for  an  ascent 
to  the  Crater  of  Aetna.  Sicily, 
however,  is  not,  at  any  season, 
like  several  parts  of  Magna  Grae- 
cia,  uniformly  beautiful:  for  al- 
though some  tracts  are  luxuriant 
to  excess,  and  cultivated  to  per- 
fection, others  are  dreary,  wild, 
and  neglected :  but  if  the  plan  of 
making  a  good  post-road,  to  form 
an  inland  communication  between 
Palermo  and  Messina,  should  be 
carried  into  efl'ect,  it  may  pro- 
bably prove  the  means  of  induc- 
ing Sicilian  noblemen  to  work  the 
waste  lands,  and  thereby  com- 
plete the  beauty,  and  increase  the 
health,  of  their  country. 
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Sicily  does  not,  at  present,  con- 
tain above  one  million  and  a  liqjt 
of  inhabitants. 

TraTellers  (Pedestrians  exjeep- 
ted(  generally  go  from  place  to 
place  tlffougfamit  the  Island, 
eiliier  in  a  Lettiiga,  or  on  mules. 
A  Lettiga,  the  national  carriage, 
holds  two  persons;  and  is,  in 
shape,  something  like  the  body  of 
a  Vis-^-ris.  This  Vehicle,  jffo- 
vided  with  strong  poles,  resem- 
bling^ those  of  a  Sedan-chair,  is 
carried  by  very  powerftd  porter- 
mules,  as  the  body  of  a  travelling 
carriage  was,  in  past  times,  con- 
veyed over  the  Mont-Cems.  Two 
mules  go  before,  and  one  behind, 
accompanied  by  a  muleteer  on 
foot,* armed  with  a  stick,  ten  or 
twelve  feet  long,  to  guide  the 
mules;  and  another  muleteer 
mounted,  and  riding  at  the  head 
of  the  Cavalcade.  A  Lettiga  is 
not  usually  furnished  with  cus- 
hions to  sit  upon;  but  has  a 
dirty  Uning,  and  a  gaudy  outside : 
it  goes  up  and  down  every  hill, 
however  steep,  and  makes  the 
neighbourhood  resound  with  mule- 
bells;  -which  are  hung,  in  a 
triangular  shape,  on  the  back  of 
the  leading  mule.  The  motion  of 
a  Lettiga  is  fatiguing,  and  apt  to 
produce  drowsiness:  and,  more- 
over, the  country  cannot  be  seen 
to  advantage  in  these  Vehicles : 
neither  can  Travellers,  thus  con- 
veyed, stop  when  they  wish  it; 
as  the  mule-bells  prevent  the 
muleteers  from  hearing,  when 
called  to;  and  besides  this,  a 
chair  is  indispensable  forgetting 
out  of,  or  into,  a  Lettiga.  The 
noise  of  the  mule-bells  may  like- 
wise prove  an  inconvenience,  from 
impeaing  conversation.  Travellers, 
who  ridcj  usually  furnish  them- 
selves  with  one  ikvde  for  each 
gentleman,  or  Lady;    ditto,  for 


each  Servant;  ditto,  for  the  Guide, 
who  also  acts  as  Cook  and  Pur- 
veyor; and  ditto,  for  luggage. 

The  difference  between  Sicilian 
and  Neapolitan  money  is  as  fol- 
lows:— 

lOgrnna  of  Naples  make  1  Tari  of  Sicily. 

5  ditto 1  Carllno. 

1  4itto 1  Baioocho. 

Vs  ditto SGrano. 

The  price  of  a  Lettiga  carried 
by  three  mules  is  about  thirty 
carlini  per  day,  while  Travelling ; 
and  about  fifteen  carlini  for  every 
day  of  rest.  Mules  for  persons 
who  ride  may  be  engaged  at  Pa- 
lermo, and  tmroughout  the  Island, 
for  ten  tari  each  mule,  on  tra- 
velling days,  and  five  on  resting 
days; unless  it  be  during  harvesj^ 
when  the  price  on  resting  days  is 
six  tari.  The  muleteers  expect  a 
trifling  buonamano  at  the  end  of 
the  journey. 

Hire  or  HrLSs  is  8  to  10  carlini 
on  travelling  days,  and  4  to  5 
on  resting  days ;  For  every  mule 
from  Nicdosi  to  Aetna,  the  price 
is  fifteen  tari;  and  for  every 
Guide  from  Nicolosi  to  the  sum- 
mit of  Aetna,  including  his  mule, 
and  charcoal  for  the  Casa  degli 
Inglesi,  the  price  is  two  piastres 
and  a  half.  At  Catania,  Messina, 
Syracuse,  beds  are  six  tari  each 
person;  and  dinners  eight:  but 
it  is  necessary  for  Travellmis, 
especially  at  Syracuse,  to  make 
their  bargain  beforehand.  In  smal- 
ler towns  beds  for  masters  are  four 
tari  each,  beds  for  servants  two 
tari  each;  and  the  Guide  belong* 
ing  to  the  Travellers,  provides  the 
table.  This  Guide,  who,  as  al- 
ready mentioned,  acts  as  Cook, 
and  Purveyor,  and  who  is  an  in- 
dispensable'  appendage  to  every 
party  of  Travelers  in  Sicily,  ex- 
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g«ntle  means,  though  indignant 
when  treated  with  harshness. 
All  ranks  seem  partial  to  the 
British  Natioa  On  the  northern 
and  eastern  coast  of  Sicily,  the 
natives,  of  hoth  sexes,  are  hand- 
some; their  countenances  being 
perfectly  Gredim:  and  the. fe- 
male peasants  on  Mont  Eryx,  at 
Syracuse,  ahout  Catania,  on  Aet- 
na, at  Giarra,  and  on  the  road 
to  the  Castagno  di  cento  Gavalh, 
are  likewise  very  handsome :  their 
costume  throughout  the  Island  is 
Grecian:  but,  in  all  the  Towns, 
females  weajr  black  silk  cloaks, 
which  cover  the  head  and  face, 
according  to  the  Spanish  mode. 
A  black  leather  cloak  and  hood, 
covering  the  whole  person,  is 
universally  worn,  in  winter,  by 
the  male  sex,  when  out  of  doors. 
The  manners,  customs,  and  do- 
mestic economy,  of  the  Sicilian 
Seasants,  are  said  to  be,  at  this 
ay,  what  Theocritus  represents 
th^.  The  oxen  throughout  the 
Island  are  handsome  animals  of 
a  dun  colour,  and  remarkable  for 
particularly  nne  horns,  both  with 
respect  to  l^gth  and  thickness: 
and  the  nightmgales  seem  to  be 
as  plentiful  as  the  flowers,  making 
the  air  resound  with  their  har- 
mony. The  vegetable  produc- 
tions of  Sicily  are  more  various, 
and  more  abundant,  than  of  al- 
most any  other  country :  and  be- 
sides those  mentioned  in  the  fore- 
going pages,  and  several  which, 
owing  to  the  narrow  limits  of 
this  Work,  must  be  passed  over 
in  Silence,  is  a  Tree  resembling 
lie  ash,  which  ^elds  Medicinal 
f  anna.  An  incision  is  made  in 
hft  bark  of  this  tree,  near  the 
commencement  of 
"MXk  this  incision 
'  which ,  when 
becomes  manna. 


The  bread  throughout  the  Iskmd, 
except  at  Giardini  and  Taormina, 
is  excellent,  and  especially  so  at 
Girgenti:  Ihe  Hybla  honey  has 
long  been  celebrated.  Near  Maz* 
zara,  and  in  some  other  places, 
the  females  spin  cotton;  and  large 
quantities  of  hemp  are  grown  in 
several  districts.  There  is  like- 
wise a  variety  of  fine  fish  on 
every  part  of  the  Sicilian  coast ; 
and  the  Thunny,  and  PesceSpada^ 
are  particidarly  esteemed. 

The  climate  of  Sicily  is  excel- 
lent during  Winter,  and  the  six 
first  weeks  of  Spring:  but  in 
Summer,  Autumn,  and  even  till 
the  middle  of  November,  MaP 
aria  prevails  in  several  spots  of 
the  Island;  especially  at  Seli*> 
nuntium,  at,  and  near,  Lentini; 
and  likewise  at,  and  near,  Syra- 
cuse. Even  during  winter,  Sici- 
lian scenery,  so  far  as  relates  to 
colours,  is  gay  and  brilliant:  the 
sky,  in  general,  being  cloudless, 
and  the  sunrise  and  sunset  mag- 
nificent beyond  description :  dur- 
ing summer  the  brilliahcy  and 
beauty  of  the  scenery  is,  of 
course,  augmented;  and  the 
months  of  June  and  July  are 
those  most  proper  for  an  ascent 
to  the  Crater  of  Aetna.  Sicily, 
however,  is  not,  at  any  season,, 
like  several  parts  of  Magna  Grae- 
cia,  uniformly  beautiftil:  for  al- 
though some  tracts  are  luxuriant 
to  excess,  and  cultivated  to  per- 
fection, others  are  dreary,  wild, 
and  neglected:  but  if  the  plan  oi 
making  a  good  post-road,  to  form 
an  inland  communication  betweett 
Palermo  and  Messina,  should  be 
carried  into  efl'ect,  it  may  pro- 
bably prove  the  means  of  induc- 
ing Sicilian  noblemen  to  work  the 
waste  lands,  and  thereby  com- 
plete the  beauty,  and  increase  the 
health,  of  their  country. 
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Sicily  does  not,  at  present,  c<hi- 
tain  above  one  million  and  a  hijt 
of  inhabitants. 

Travellers  (Pedestrians  ercep- 
ted(  generally  go  from  place  to 
place  througfaiout  the  Island, 
eitiber  in  a  Lettiga,  or  on  mules. 
A  Lettiga,  the  national  carriage, 
holds  two  x>^8ons;  and  is,  in 
shape,  something  like  the  body  of 
a  Vi8*ii-vis.  This  Vehicle,  pro- 
vided with  strong  poles,  resem- 
bling those  of  a  Sedan-chair,  is 
carried  by  very  powerful  porter- 
mules,  as  the  body  of  a  travelling 
carriage  was,  in  past  times,  con- 
veyed over  the  Mont-Cenis.  Two 
mules  go  before,  and  one  behind, 
accompanied  by  a  muleteer  on 
foot, 'armed  witii  a  stick,  ten  or 
twelve  feet  long,  to  guide  the 
mules;  and  another  muleteer 
mounted,  and  riding  at  the  head 
of  the  Cavalcade.  A  Lettiga  is 
not  usually  furnished  with  cus- 
hions to  sit  upon;  but  has  a 
dirty  lining,  and  a  gaudy  outside : 
it  goes  up  and  down  every  hill, 
however  steep,  and  makes  the 
neighbourhood  resound  with  mule- 
bells;  which  are  hung,  in  a 
triangular  shape,  on  the  back  of 
the  leading  mule.  The  motion  of 
a  Lettiga  is  fatiguing,  and  apt  to 
produce  drowsiness:  and,  more- 
over, the  country  cannot  be  seen 
to  advantage  in  these  Vehicles: 
neither  can  Travellers,  thus  con- 
veyed, stop  when  they  wish  it; 
as  the  mule-bells  prevent  the 
muleteers  from  hearing,  when 
called  to;  and  besides  this,  a 
chair  is  indispensable  forgetting 
out  of,  or  into,  a  Lettiga.  The 
noise  of  the  mule-bells  may  like- 
wise prove  an  inconvenience,  from 
impeding  conversation.  Travellers, 
who  ride,  usually  furnish  them- 
selves with  one  mule  for  each 
gentleman^  or  Lady;    ditto,  for 


each  Servant ;  ditto,  for  the  Guide, 
who  ako  acts  as  Cook  and  Pur- 
veyor; and  ditto,  for  luggsq^e. 

The  difference  between  Sicilian 
and  Neapolitan  money  is  as  fol- 
lows : — 

10  gTfina  of  Naples  m&ke  1  Tari  of  SfcUy. 

5  ditto 1  Oarlfno. 

1  ditto  ...     ...    1  Baioiicho. 

Va  ditto 9  Orano. 

The  price  of  a  Lettiga  carried 
by  l^ee  mules  is  about  thirty 
carlini  per  day,  whUe  Travelling ; 
and  about  fifteen  carlini  for  every 
day  of  rest.  Mules  for  persons 
who  ride  maybe  engaged  at  Pa- 
lermo, and  throughout  the  Island, 
for  ten  tari  each  mule,  on  tra- 
velling days,  and  five  on  resting 
days ;  unless  it  be  during  harvest, 
when  the  price  on  resting  days  is 
six  tari.  The  muleteers  expect  a 
trifling  buonamano  at  the  end  of 
the  journey. 

HiR£  OF  MULES  is  8  to  10  cariiui 
on  travelling  days,  and  4  to  6 
on  resting  days ;  For  every  mule 
from  Nic(3osi  to  Aetna,  the  price 
is  fifteen  tari;  and  for  every 
Guide  from  Nicolosi  to  the  sum- 
mit of  Aetna,  including  his  mule, 
and  charcoal  for  the  Casa  degli 
Inglesi,  the  price  is  two  piastres 
and  a  half.  At  Catania,  Messina^ 
Syracuse,  beds  are  six  tari  each 
person;  and  dinners  eight:  but 
it  is  necessary  for  Travellers, 
especially  at  Syracuse,  to  make 
their  bargain  beforehand.  In  smal- 
ler towns  beds  for  masters  are  four 
tari  each,  beds  for  servants  two 
tari  each;  and  the  Guide  belong- 
ing to  the  Travellers,  provides  the 
table.  This  Guide,  who,  as  al- 
ready mentioned,  acts  as  Cook, 
and  Purveyor,  and  who  is  an  in- 
dispensable appendage  to  every 
party  of  Travellers  in  Sicily,  ex- 
pects, for  wages,  one  piastre  a 
day,  and  a  male  provided  at  tke 
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gentle  means,  though  indignant 
when  treated  with  harshness. 
All  ranks  seem  partial  to  the 
British  Nation.  On  the  northern 
and  eastern  coast  Of  Sicily,  the 
natives,  of  both  sexes,  are  hand- 
some; their  countenances  being 
perfectly  GreciJm:  and  the. fe- 
male peasants  on  Mont  Eryx,  at 
Syracuse,  about  Catania,  on  Aet- 
na, at  Giarra,  and  on  the  road 
to  the  Castagno  di  cento  Cavalli, 
are  likewise  very  handsome :  their 
costume  throughout  the  Island  is 
Grecian:  but,  in  all  the  Towns, 
females  wear  black  silk  cloaks, 
which  cover  the  head  and  face, 
according  to  the  Spanish  mode. 
A  black  leather  cloak  and  hood, 
covering  the  whole  person,  is 
universally  worn,  in  winter,  by 
the  male  sex,  when  out  of  doors. 
The  maimers,  customs,  and  do- 
mestic economy,  of  the  SiciUan 
peasants,  are  said  to  be,  at  this 
day,  what  Theocritus  represents 
them.  The  oxen  throughout  the 
Island  are  handsome  animals  of 
a  dun  colour,  and  remarkable  for 
particularly  fine  horns,  both  with 
respect  to  length  and  thickness : 
and  the  nightingales  seem  to  be 
as  plentiAil  as  the  flowers,  making 
the  air  resound  with  their  har- 
mony. The  vegetable  produc- 
tions of  Sicily  are  more  various, 
and  more  abundant,  than  of  al- 
most any  other  country :  and  be- 
sides those  mentioned  in  the  fore- 
going pages,  and  several  which, 
owing  to  the  narrow  limits  of 
this  Work,  must  be  passed  over 
in  Silence,  is  a  Tree  resembling 
the  ash,  which  yields  Medicinal 
Manna.  An  incision  is  made  in 
the  bark  of  this  tree,  near  the 
root,  at  the  commencement  of 
August;  and  from  this  incision 
issues  the  juice  which,  when 
''ried  by  the  sun,  becomes  manna. 


The  bread  throughout  the  Island, 
except  at  Giaidini  and  Taorminay 
is  excellent,  and  especially  so  at 
Girgenti:  l£e  Hybla  honey  has 
long  been  celebrated.  Near  Maz- 
zara,  and  in  some  other  places, 
the  females  spin  cotton ;  and  large- 
quantities  of  hemp  are  grown  in 
several  districts.  There  is  like- 
wise a  variety  of  fine  fish  on 
every  part  of  the  Sicilian  coast; 
and  the  Thunny,  and  PesceSpada, 
are  particularly  esteemed. 

The  climate  of  Sicily  is  excel- 
lent during  Winter,  and  the  six 
first  weeks  of  Spring:  but  in, 
Summer,  Autumn,  and  even  till 
the  middle  of  Novemberj  Mai* 
aria  prevails  in  several  spots  of 
the  Island;  especially  at  Sell- 
nuntium,  a1^  and  near,  Lentini; 
and  likewise  at,  and  near,  Syra- 
cusa  Even  during  winter,  Sici- 
lian scenery,  so  far  as  relates  to 
colours,  is  gay  and  brilliant;  the 
sky,  in  general,  being  cloudless, 
and  the  sunrise  and  sunset  mag- 
nificent beyond  des<aiption :  dur- 
ing summer  the  brillialicy  and 
beauty  of  the  scenery  is,  of 
course,  augmented;  and  the 
months  of  June  and  July  are 
those  most  proper  for  an  ascent 
to  the  Crater  of  Aetna.  Sicily, 
however,  is  not,  at  any  season, 
like  several  parts  of  Magna  Grae- 
cia,  uniformly  beautiful:  for  al- 
though some  tracts  are  luxuriant 
to  excess,  and  cultivated  to  per- 
fection, others  are  dreary,  wild, 
and  neglected :  but  if  the  plan  of 
making  a  good  post-road,  to  form 
an  inland  communication  between 
Palermo  and  Messina,  should  be 
carried  into  effect,  it  may  pro- 
bably prove  the  means  of  induc- 
ing Sicilian  noblemen  to  work  the 
waste  lands,  and  thereby  com- 
plete the  beauty,  and  increase  the 
"health,  of  their  country. 
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Sicily  does  not,  at  present,  con- 
tain above  one  million  and  a  hiji 
of  inhabitants. 

Travellers  (Pedestrians  excep* 
ted(  generally  go  from  place  to 
place  througfaiout  the  Island, 
either  in  a  Lettiga,  or  on  mules. 
A  Lettiga,  the  national  carriage, 
holds  two  persons;  and  is,  in 
shape,  something  like  the  body  of 
a  Vis-Jirvis.  This  Vehicle,  pro- 
vided with  strong  poles,  resem- 
bling those  of  a  Sedan-chair,  is 
carried  by  very  powerful  porter- 
mules,  as  the  body  of  a  travelling 
carriage  was,  in  past  times,  con- 
veyed over  the  Mont-Cenis.  Two 
mules  go  before,  and  one  behind, 
accompanied  by  a  muleteer  on 
foot, 'armed  with  a  stick,  ten  or 
twelve  feet  long,  to  gwde  the 
mules;  and  another  muleteer 
mounted,  and  riding  at  the  head 
of  the  Cfavalcade.  A  Lettiga  is 
not  usually  furnished  with  cus- 
hions to  sit  upon;  but  has  a 
dirty  lining,  and  a  gaudy  outside : 
it  goes  up  and  down  every  hill, 
however  steep,  and  makes  the 
neighbourhood  resound  with  mule- 
bells;  which  are  hung,  in  a 
triangular  shape,  on  the  back  of 
the  leading  mule.  The  motion  of 
a  Lettiga  is  fatiguing,  and  apt  to 
produce  drowsiness:  and,  more- 
over, the  country  cannot  be  seen 
to  advantage  in  these  Vehicles: 
neither  can  Travellers,  thus  con- 
veyed, stop  when  they  wish  it; 
as  the  mule-bells  prevent  the 
muleteers  from  hearing,  when 
called  to;  and  besides  this,  a 
chair  is  indispensable  forgetting 
out  of,  or  into,  a  Lettiga.  The 
noise  of  the  mule-bells  may  like- 
wise prove  an  inconvenience,  from 
impeaing  conversation.  Travellers, 
who  ride,  usually  furnish  them- 
selves with  one  mule  for  each 
gentleman,  or  Lady;    ditto,  for 


each  Servant ;  ditto,  for  the  Guide, 
who  also  acts  as  Cook  and  Pur- 
veyor; and  ditto,  for  luggage. 

The  difference  between  Sicilian 
and  Neapolitan  money  is  as  fol- 
lows : — 

lOgrana  of  Naples  make  1  Tari  of  Stcily. 

5  ditto 1  Garlino. 

1  4itto 1  Baioccho. 

Va  ditto 8  Grano. 

The  price  of  a  Lettiga  carried 
by  three  mules  is  about  thirty 
carlini  per  day,  while  Travelling ; 
and  about  fifteen  carlini  for  every 
day  of  rest.  Mules  for  persons 
who  ride  may  be  engaged  at  Pa- 
lermo, and  tliroughout  the  Island, 
for  ten  tari  each  mule,  on  tra- 
veUing  days,  and  five  on  resting 
days ;  unless  it  be  during  harvest, 
when  the  price  on  resting  days  is 
six  tari.  The  muleteers  expect  a 
trifling  buonamano  at  the  end  of 
the  journey. 

Hire  or  mules  is  8  to  10  carlini 
on  travelling  days,  and  4  to  6 
on  resting  days ;  For  every  mule 
from  Kicolosi  to  Aetna,  the  price 
is  fifteen  tari;  and  for  every 
Guide  from  Nicolosi  to  the  sum- 
mit of  Aetna,  including  his  mule, 
and  charcoal  for  the  Gasa  degli 
Inglesi,  the  price  is  two  piastres 
and  a  half.  At  Catania,  Messina, 
Syracuse,  beds  are  six  tari  each 
person;  and  dinners  eight:  but 
it  is  necessary  for  Travellers, 
especially  at  Syracuse,  to  make 
their  bargain  beforehand.  In  smal- 
ler towns  beds  for  masters  are  four 
tari  each,  beds  for  servants  two 
tari  each;  and  the  Guide  belong- 
ing to  the  Travellers,  provides  the 
table.  This  Guide,  who,  as  al- 
ready mentioned,  acts  as  Cook, 
and  Purveyor,  and  who  is  an  in- 
dispensable appendage  to  every 
party  of  Travellers  in  Sicily,  ex- 

Sects,  for  waffes,  one  piastre  a 
ay,  and  a  mSe  provided  at  this 
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expense  of  his  employers.  On 
this  mule,  however,  he  does  not 
object  to  take  a  block-tin  tea<^ 
ketde  and  the  stew-pans,  etc.,  re- 
quisite for  cooking.  Besides  these 
articles  Travellers  should  furnish 
themselves  with  Leather  Sheets^ 
Linen  Sheets,  Table-Linen,  Tow- 
els, Knives,  Forks,  Spoons,  a  Lan- 
tern, and  Tinder-box,  common 
strong  Gups  aiid  Saucers,  the 
former  without  handles;  a  block- 
tin  Tea-pot;  a  CofPee-pot;  Rum* 
mens  of  double  flint  glass,  or  Bo- 
k^man  crystal;  Sugar,  Tea, 
Coffee,  Maocar<mi,  Parmesan 
Cbeese,  HamS)  Poultry,  and  pot- 
ted Butter;  as  butter  cannot  be 
Procured  in  Sicily,  axcept  at 
alermo  and  Messina.  Large 
double  Silk  Parasols,  and  Straw 
Hats  and  Bonnets,  double-hned 
with  thick  post-paper,  are  need- 
ful securities,  at  all  seasons, 
against  a  coup  de  soleil:  and 
some  Trayell^s,  who  do  not  re- 
gard the  expense  of  an  extra-mule, 
take  Mattresses ;  though  they  are 
seldom  required,  except  on  as-» 
eending  Aetna. 

Letters  of  recommendaticm  to 
all  the  Civil  Authorities  from  the 
Laogotenente  at  Palermo,  are  de- 
sirable; and  letters  of  recommen- 
dation, from  ike  British  Consul 
General  to  all  the  Vice-consuls, 
as«,  for  British  Travellers  in  Si- 
cily, most  usefuL  Passports,  on 
leaving  Naples  to  visit  this  Is- 
land, on  leaviag  Palermo  to  make 
a  Tour  round  the  sea-coast  to 
Catania  and  Messina,  and  on  leav- 
ing Messina  to  Visit  Bheggio,  or 
the  Lipari  Isles,  are,  at  present, 
indispensable. 

ROUTE  ROUND  TH£    SEA-COAST  OF  SI- 
CILY, ON    MULES, 

Dining  places,  in  the  following 
l^ute,  are  marked  with  a^^oss; 


sleeping  places  with  an  asterisk. 
Persons  who  make  the  Tour  of 
Sicily  during  fine  weather  find 
it  pleasanter,  and  more  economi- 
oal,  to  dine  out  of  doors,  in  a 
shady  situation,  near  a  spring,  or 
stream  of  good  water,  t&an  in  a 
country  Hotel. 

Ist  day.  From  I^alkrmo  to  SaUi 
di  PAr^tca,-{- miles  19.  Hours 
employed  in  ri^g,  fA\4^ 
From  Partinico  to  Alcamo,* 
miles  12.  Hours  employed  in 
riding,  S^%, 

Objects  best  worth  notice;  Mor^ 
reale — its  Cathedral — Picture, 
hy  Monealese,  in  the  Benedic- 
tine Convent  —  View  of  the 
Valley. 
M  day.  Temple  &f  8ege8ta,-\-vd^ 
les  9.  Hours  employed  in  riding, 
3. — TrepcuU*  miles  21.  Hours 
employed  in  riding,  .6*)4.  Ob- 
jects best  worth  notice ;  Temple 
of  Segesta — Theatre. 
8d  day.  A  Vineyard.-{-RoniB  em- 
ployed in  riding,  4. — Mtursala^* 
miles  18,  from  Trepani.  Hours 
employed  in  riding,  2*/3.  'Ob- 
ject best  worth  notice ;  M^nte 
S.  Giuliano,  the  ancient  Sryx. 
4th  day.  Mazzara,*  miles  12. — 
Hours  employed  in  riding,  2^/4. 
Siont  Quarry  -f-  near  Campo- 
Bello,  loiles  8. — Hours  employ* 
ed  in  riding,  2. — Castel-Vetrar 
no,*  nrfles  8.— Hours  employed 
in  riding,  2* 

Object  best  worth  notice;  the 
Stone  Quarry. 
&th  day.  8elinuntmmy-\- vales  9. 
Hours  employed  in  riding,  2  Ms. 
-^Seiacca,*  miles  21. — Hours 
employed  in  ridmg,  4^14. 
Objects  best  worth  notice ;  two 
Sets  of  Temides :  three  in  eadi, 
at  SeiinuntiiiBL  Hot  Springs  a4 
Sciacca. 
6th  day.  San  Patra^  on  the  banks 
of  the  PlatMuis,4-mtlep  i9«~- 
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fienrs  employed  iuriding,  about' 
4»|4.  —  Sieuliam/^  miles  11.*— 
Hours  employed  in  riding.,  about 


J. 


7th  day.  Oiwbbnti, -|~  laiileB  12. 
Hours  employed  in  riding,  8^|2 
Objedts  best  worth  notice;  the 
'  Mole-*-tiie.  Temples  and  «tiier 
Antiquities— the  Cathedral,  its 
Baptismal  Font,  and  E6fao; 

dth  o^y,  Ocenpiea  id  seeing  the 
remaiiis  of  Agrigentom. 

9th  day.  Pmlmoy  -j-  miles  16.  — 

-  Hours  employed  in  riding,  5^|4. 
Licata*  (<commonly  called  Ali- 
cata),  ifliles  12.  ^ —  Hours  em- 
ployed in  riding,  3V2. 

10th  day.  Half  a  day  of  rest  SRgr- 
ranova*  miles  18.  Hours  €tai- 
ployed  in  riding,  6. 

11  th  day.  A  Sam,+mile»  17. — 
Ifoors  employed  in  riding,  4i/4. 
CkMagiront*  miles  7.  Hours 
employed  in  riding,  ^>|4. 
Object  best  woith  notice ;  a  c&> 
lebraAed  Manu^aetare  of  small 
Gky  I>lgures,  at  Oultagirone. 

12th  day.  A  ^rooA^-j-^beyond  Pa- 
lagonia,  tniles  17.'*-Hours  em- 
ployed in  riding,  rather  more 

Lentmi*  miles  13.  Hom-s  em- 
ployed in  riding;  3'|«. 

■■  Object  best  worth  notice,  the 
Biyiere  di  Lentini:  an  ex:te«i- 
siye,  bttt  very  unwholesome 
Lake,  well  stored  miStk  fish. 

18th  d»y.  WAtntU-irees,  +  miles 
17.  Hours  employed  in  riding, 
6»f4,  —  SmACusA,*  mates  1$.  — 
Honrs  employed  in  tiding,  8^/4. 
Objects  best  worth  notice  at 
Syracusa;  ^  Amphitheatre  "— 
Thealjre— £ar  of  Dionysius— 
Tomb  called  that  of  Archime^ 
des— StNtda  Sepulcrale— Oat^ 
combs— Eemains  of  Fort  Lab*- 
dalus — Sttfoterranean  Passage 
for  Cavahy,  etc  —  Garden  of 
the  P.  P.  Cappucini  —  River 


-Anapcn — Temple  of  Jupiter 
Olympicus  *—  Papyri  —  Fonte- 
-;  Ciane — Doomo-^Statne  of  Ve- 
nlis,  in  ^e  Museum. 

14tli,  15th,  and  16<h  day,  at  Syra- 
cuse. 

17th  day.  8caro  d'Agnuni^-^-mi' 
les  24. — ^Hours  employed  in  ri- 
ding, 6»f«.  Gatama,*  miles  18u 
Hours  employed  in  riding,  4^|4. 
Objects  best  worth  notice;  on- 
leaving  Syracuse,  Scala  Graeca 
— Trophy  «i«cted  in  honour  of 
Marcellus.  At  Gatania;  Thea- 
tre— Amphithea^e  •—  Balths  ^^ 
aiid  other  Subterranean  Anti- 
quities —  Duomo  —  Ghnrch  of 
the  Benedictines,  their  Garden 
and  Museum — Prince  Bisead's 
Museum. 

18^,  19th,  and  20th  day,  at  Ga- 
tania. 

21st  and  22d  day.  Expedition  to 
Aetmk,  now  called  Mongibello. 

23d  day,  at  Gatania. 

24th  day.  Trizza^  *+-  «iiles  7.  -^ 
Hours  employed  in  riding,  about 
2.  GHcM-ra*  miles  l7.  —  Hours 
employed  in  riding,  B*^|2.  Object 
best  worth  notice ;  ScopuH  Oy- 
clopum^  at  Trizza^  As  the  ride 
from  Catania  to  Giarra  occn- 
pies  only  half  a  day.  Travel- 
lers frequently  employ  the  other 
half  in  visiting  the  Castagno 
di  cento*  Gieivalh,  situated  al^ut 
%ix  n^iles  from  Giarra. 

2&th  day.  FraneavUla^-{-mi[e9  18. 

—  Hours  employed  in  riding, 
about  6.  Oiarditii*  miles  10. 
Hours  employed  in  riding, 
about  $. 

26tfa  day.  Dining  Pktee,  miles  14. 

—  Hours  emploved  in  riding, 
and  visiting  the  Kuins  of  Tauro^ 
minium,  2  miles  beyond  Giardi- 
ni,6*f4.  Mss8inA,*hiile620ifftyi£rs 
employed  in  riding  abobt  5. 
Objects  best  wt)rt|l  notice; 
Church  of  S.  Pancrazio  —  an- 
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dent  Ptacinae  —  Naumachia — 
Theatre,  and  View  from  it,  at 
Taormina.  At  Catania;  Con- 
vent of  S.  Gregorio— Cathedral 
— Citadel — Faro  — surrounding 
Country. 

27th,  and  three  following  days, 
Messina. 

28th  day,  by, Sea — From  Messina 
to  Acqua  Nero,  hours  6, 

29th  day,  at  nine  in  the  morning 
Stromboli,  To  examine  the  Cra- 
ter here  occupies  the  better 
part  of  a  day. 

30ih  day,  at  ten  in  the  morning, 
Lipcvri,  To  examine  this  Island 
occupies  the  better  part  of  a 
day,  and  Travellers  usually 
sleep  here. 

31st  day,  at  five  in  the  morning, 
Vulcofno.  The  walk  to  and  from 
the  Crater  here,  occupies  hours 
2»1«.  And  if  the  wind  be  tole- 
rably^ fair,  Cefalh  is  reached 
before  midnight. 

S2d  day,  on  mules,  from  Cefalh 
to  Term»m,-(-miles  24.  liours 
employed  in  riding,  b^\4.  Pa- 
lermo, miles  24— in  a  fourwheel 
carriage,  hours  3'|4. 

ROUTE  FROM  CATANIA  THO  THE  SUM- 
MIT 07  ETNA. 

Nicoloii^  miles  12.  —  Hours  em- 
ployed in  riding,  23|4. 

Casa  deUa  Neve  (winter  sleeping 
place),  miles  7. —  Hours  em- 
ployed in  riding  V\a. 

Cata  degli  Inglen  (summer  sleep- 
ing place),  miles  8.  —  Hours 
employed  in  riding,  2^14. 

Walk  to  the  summit  of  the  Cone 
— hours  l*/2. 

DeseerU  to  the  Torre  del  Filo$ofo^ 
Val  del  Bue,  Nicolo$i^  and  Ca- 
tania, from  10  to  12  hours. 
The  intense  cold  on  the  summit 
of  Aetna  is  so  tagt  to  aflfect 


the  healUi,  that  Travellers  are 
often  compelled  to  stop  an  hour, 
or  more,  either  at  the  Casa 
degli  Inglesi,  or  the  Casa  della 
Neve,  to  recov^  themselves. 
A  party,  who  ascended  on  the 
29th  of  May,  found  Fahren- 
heit's thermoheter,  at  half-past 
seven  in  the  evening,  50' /2 — 
at  eleven,  45  —  at  half-past 
twelve,  41*/2  —  at  two  in  the 
morning,  30  —  at  thirty -five 
minutes  past  two,  near  the  Casa 
degli  Inglesi,  27J|2— at  a  quar- 
ter before  four,  at  the  Casa 
degli  Inglesi,  20,  and  on  the 
summit  of  the  Mountain,  at  five 
o'clock,  19»|a. 

To  shorten  the  time  spent  in 
the  cold  Regions  of  Aetna,  and 
likewise  to  avoid  the  trouble  and 
expense  of  carrying  mattresses 
and  coverlids  thither,  Travellers, 
capable  of  bearing  long-continued 
exercise,  should  set  out  from  Ca- 
tania about  noon — proceed  to  Ni- 
colosi — repose  there — then  sup — 
leave  Nicolosi  seven  hours  before 
sunrise — ^proceed  to  the  Casa  della 
Neve — remain  there  one  quarter 
of  an  hour  only,  to  put  on  warm 
clothing — thence  ride  to  the  Casa 
degli  Inglesi — ^remain  there  half 
an  hour  only,  to  procure  hot  soup 
and  warm  wine  and  water — and 
thence  walk  to  the  summit  of  the 
Mountain.  The  ascent,  thus  ma- 
naged, occupies  -six  hours  and 
three  quarters. 

The  Author  feels  that  it  would 
be  assuming  a  merit  to  which 
he  has  little  claim,  did  he  not 
most  thankfully  acknowledge  how 
much  the  foregoing  acoount  of 
Sicily'  has  been  improved  by  the 
minute,  accurate,  and  valuable 
Notes  of  intelligent  British  Tra- 
vellers, who  have  recently  visited 
the  Island. — 
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obviated  by  the  use  of 
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and  to  the  breath  a  pleasing  fragrance.      Price  Ss.  Od.  per  broc 
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GREAT  NORTHERN  OF  FRANCE 

RAI LWAY. 


TICKETS  are  granted  at  Reduced  Prices  for  visiting 

Available  for  one  month.  Stoppages  allowed  at  Amster- 
dam, Hague,  Rotterdam,  Amheim,  Utrecht,  Haarlem, 
Leyden,  Dortrecht,  Antwerp,  Brussels,  Liege  Spa,  Aix- 
la-Chapelle,  Cologne,  and  Paris,  and  all  the  Stations  on 
the  Korthem  Line. 


FIRST  CL188. 

Fares,  for  the  Entire  Journey    -    -     105  franos. 

But  this  does  not  include  the  journey  from  Cologne 
to  Emmerich,  either  by  Boat  or  Railway,  which-' 
ever  the  traveller  may  prefer,  and  which  is  about 
8  francs  extra. 

The  Tickets  are  delivered  from  the  1st  of  June,  at 
Paris,  Amiens,  Douai,  St.  Quintin,  Brussels,  j^amur, 
Antwerp,  Liege,  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Cologne;  consequently 
English  travellers  have  only  to  go  to  any  of  the  above- 
mentioned  towns,  from  whence  they  can  conunence 
"heir  Excursion. 
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